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PfiEFAOE 

Tventy-Foar years agOi when I was editing the Rambies iMiid 
Beoolleotioiu of Sir William Sleeman and was under the inflnenoe pf 
that anthor*a enthueiastio comment that 'Akbar has always appeared 
to me among sovereigns vhat Shakespeare was among poets’, f 
recorded the opinion that ‘the competent scholar who will undertake 
the exhaustive treatment of the life and reign of Akbar will be in 
possession of perhaps the finest great historical subject as yet 
unappropriated^ Since those wonu were printed in 1893 nobody 
has essayed to appropriate the subject. The hope that some day I 
might be able to take it up was always present to my mind ;W 
other more urgent tasks prevented me from seriously attempting to 
realize my old half*formed project until January 1915, when I resolved 
to undertake a life of Akbar on a scale rather smaller than that at 
first contemplated. The result of my researches durmg two years is 
now snbmitt^ to the judgement of the public. 

The long delay in coming to close quarters with the subject has 
proved to be of the greatest advantage, both to myself and to my 
readers. The publication of sound, critical versions of Abu*i Itors 
Akbamama, Jahangir’s authentic Memoirs, Gulbadan Begam’sMe* 
molts, and certain minor works has rendered accessible in a convenient 
form all the principal Persian authorities for the reign. The discovery 
in a Calcutta library of the longJost manuscript of the Mongolicae 
Legationis Commentarins, by Father A. Monserrate, S.J., and the 
mblication of a good edition of the text of that manuseri]^ by the 
MV. H. Hosten, S J., have placed at the disposal of the historian a 
practically new contemporary document of the highest value. The 
claims of the Jesuit writings to credit and attention having been 
amply set forth in the Introduction and Bibliography need not be 
Ihrther emphasized here. The free use made of those writings is a 
special feature of this work. 

The few authon who have touched the subject of Akbar at all 
have not only neglected the Jesuit authorities, but have also failed to 
subject the chronicles written in Persian, and now available in gtiod 
versions, to rigorous critkal study. The minor fountains of knowlMlge» 
too, have not been tapped, The immense mass of accurate archaao* 
logical and numiematio facts accumulated by modem experts not 

utilized. The literature of the reign has been treated so lightly 
that no historian, exeept Mr, B. W. Fmser, even menUons the fiMt 
that Tolsi Pas, the greatest, perhaps, of Indian poets, lived and wrote 
in the reign of Akbar. Many matters of moment, such aft the 
inflnenoe onthepoliey cJtha emperor, his malicions pcmeeotiou of 
Islam, and the great fkmine of have been altogether omitted 
fiom the eurrent botte. The course of my Investigation has diselo« 
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mots, Theiiecessifyfora thorough scrotli^ofthe anthctdwfcf 
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Akbar’s life is thns apparent, and the importance of his reign neede 
no exposition. 

This book being designed as a biograidi^ rather than as a formal 
history, it has been possible to disjwnse ^tn the disoossion of many 
detaila which would require notice in an exhaustive chronicle.^ *The 
Greek motto on the title*page, to the effect that *tbe half is more than 
the whole*, neatly expressM my view that a comparatively brief bio* 
graphy eDk>yi^ many advantages over a voluminous history crowded 
with names and details. Long Indian names, whether Muhammadan 
or Hindu, offer such difficulty to most European readers by reason 
of their unfamiliar forms, that I have done my best to confine the 
number of such names to the lowest possible lii^t, and to reduce the 
indispensable ones to their simplest dimensions. 

The spelling of names follows the principle observed in The Eofly 
Bietory of India, except that popular literary forms such as ‘Mogul* 
and 'Parsee* have been used more freely. In the text long vowels are 
marked so as to indicate the pronunciation, but no other diacritical 
marks are used. In the notes, index, and appendices the translitera¬ 
tion is more formal and substantially that of the Indian Antiquary. 
Consonants are to be pronounced as in English. Ch, in particular, 
is sounded as in the word ‘church*; I decline to use the spelling 
unfortunately adopted by the Asiatic Societies which would trans¬ 
mute ‘church* into ‘cure* and actually produces unlimited confusion 
in the minds of ordinary readers. Vowels • are pronounced as in 
Italian, so that Pul, Mir, Mid, nan are respectively pronounced as 
the English ‘Pull*, 'Meer*, ‘Mool-‘, and ‘now*. Short a with stress on 
it is pronounced like u in ‘but*, and when without stress is an 
indistinct vowel. The name Akbar consequently is pronounced 
'Ukbar* or 'Ukber*. Any system for securing approximate uniformity 
in the spelling of strange Asiatic names must cause some worjry. 
The plan adopted in this book gives as little as possible. We cannot 
revert to seventeenth or eighteenth* century practice and perpetrate 
the unrecognizable barbarisms which disfigure old books. 


The most interesting of the illustoations is the coloured frontis- 
piece—a perfect facsimile of the original in the India Office Library—- 
prepared by Messrs. Stone A Co., of Banbi^. No other portrait of 
Akbar as a boy of fifteen or thereabouts is known to exist. The 


.1. In order to avoid overorowdingtliis volume with appendices manyi^ 
elal at^iee have been published sepantely as riven in the list ^pended: fl) ^ 
l^. On Shahjahaa, Ao.* (iW., Ant., vol. zliii, Nov. 1914^ pp. 239—44); (2) *The 
d^cf AklMtf‘sl^h*(ibid.,vol.xliv,Nov. 283-^}. This paper was 

dfeSgUred by many misprfets owingtotfaanon*feoeiptofApKP0f,butalistcf 
-JMraia is bdund with the volume; (8) *The Treasure of Akbar* {JJtAA., Nov. 
1918.' pp. t88«Hi3): (4) <The Oiew due to the book entU^led Tib 
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the Gr^t M^l, Ao.* {Tht AHelU ibriapi .19.15, pp. 

disous^^mal^ libido August 1918)} (7) rDwXleaih pf 
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pietnre seems to be oontempomiy, iu>t» oopy, and mailt haTe bw 
execrated about 1557 or 15M, It is itot si^^, but may be tbe work- 
of Abda-s samed, who was Akbar's draw^-master at about that 
datl, and long afterwards was appointed his Master of ^e Mint. The 
portrait possesses additional interest as being ithe earlieet known 
example of Indo-Persian art, abont a doaen years anterior to the 
Fathpnr-Sikri frescoes. Servend othw illnstraMons are now published 
for the first time. The plans of Fathput'SCkti, in Chapter XV, are 
from E.W. Smith's excellent book, but have, been redrawn with 
some slight correction. 

Mr. Henry Bereridge, I.O.S. Retired, rendwed an invaluable 
service by leading and permitting the use of most of the proof>sheet8 
of the nnpublishra third volume of his translation of the Ald>arnama, 
He has also favoured me with correspondence on various points. 
I am indebted for kind communications to William Crooke, Esq., 
I.G.S. Retired , Sir George Grierson, E. O. I. E., I. C. S. Retired ; 
and the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., of Chloutta* 

My special thanks are due to the Library Committee and Br. 
F.W. Thomas, Librarian of the India Oflioe, for the fadUties wMoh 
rendered possible the production of the coloured frontispiece. For 
help in providing or suggesting ether illustrations acknowledgements 
are tendered to the Secretary of State for India ha Council; the 
Government of the United Provinces of Agra and Ondh ; the ^un- 
oil of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; the Curators of the Bodldan 
Library, Oxford ; C. A. Oldham, ]&q„ I. C. S., Commissioner of 
Patna ; Rai Bahadur B.A. Gupte, Curator of the Victoria Memorial 
Exhibition, Calcutta ; and Maulavi A. Hussan, Secretary and Libra* 
rian of the Oriental Public (Ehuda Baksh) Library, Bankipore. The 
last-named gentleman fumi^d me with a detailed account of tiie 
magnificent manuscript of the TarikhA Khawian^ Timwiya, <xt 
History of the Timurid Family, See Journal Bihar and Orissa Be- 
search Sodetyt vol. iii (1917), pp. 253-76* 

V. A.S. 

August 15, 1959 



CHANGES IN SECOND EDITION 

Sundry minor ftmendattotui need not be epeoiSed. The most ini^r* 
tant additions aro the two tong notes inserted on pp. S16»17 and SOoTlIie 
new material indioated in those notes has required wnslderalde obanges in 
ohaps. s. 3ciii, and ziv. Several oorreotions have been made on p. 7. 
Akbat*a name is now aocurately explained on p. 11. The true position of 
Tabarhiudh is stated on p. 34. Beale’s error about the mothor of Prinoe 
Murad, which I had adopted, is put right on p. 73. Mr, J. Abbott, I.O.S., 
has favoured me with oorreotions about Sultmipur (pp. 123, 124) and Sih- 
wan (p. 177). Lt.>CoI. Haig shows why the ruler of Khandesh adopted the 
title of ilaja (p. 178). The same scholar (p. 183, note 2) has brought to 
light the one specifio case as yet noted in which Akbar ordered the des* 
traction of a mosque. The oMer was not executed. 

The interesting discovery of the earliest Muhammadan mention of 
the ’Jesus saying’ (p. 207 note 2) was communicated to me by Professor 
Margoliouth on October 23, 1917, and since then has been further investi¬ 
gated by Sir C.J. Lyall. A note on the subject probably will be published. 
I wrongly described Benedict of Qoes as ’Father’ (pp. ^8, &o.). He was a 
lay ooi^jutor and never took orders. The designaticm l^rori was used 
in Bengal as late as a.D. 1770 (p. 269 ; Press List, Bengal Secretariat, 1769-74; 
sea ii, vol. ii, p. 20). The date of Tansen’s death, as recorded in AJU. 
and by Beale, is now given correctly on page 307. 
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Introduction 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE AUTHORITIES 
PAUGiry OF STATE PAPERS 

The historian who undertakes to deal with the life, character, and 
reign of Queen Elizabeth of England, Ejng Henry IV of France, or 
any other notable European sovereign of the sixteenth century, is oon< 
fronted by a gigantic mass of State Papers and other contemporary 
documents of various kinds, manuscript and printed, so voluminous 
that the lifetime of a diligent student hardly suffices to master the 
whole. The biographer of Akbar or any other Asiatic prince of the 
same period, with possible Chinese exceptions, is in a position very 
different. The contents of even one record room have not survived. 
Copies of a few letters and other official papers, with occasional speci¬ 
mens of land-grants or other semi-private documents, often embedded 
in the text of books, have been preserved, and private individuals here 
and there hold original documents of interest to their families. But no 
great collection of public documents exists to which reference can be 
made, nor is there material for the preparation of a calendar of State 
Papers. The surviving documents of Akbar’s reign, whether originals 
or copies, although not negligible as a source for the biography and 
history of the emperor, are not sufficient in number or importance 
to justify the compilation of a separate catalogue. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the contemporary documents 
is the “infallibility decree* of 1579 preserved in textual copies by two 
historians. Some, if not all, of the letters sent by Akbar to various civil 
and ecclesiastical aathoriti3S at Goa are included in the printed collec¬ 
tion of Abu-l Fazrs correspondence. The translations in various 
languages by sundry authors agree substantially and undoubtedly 
reproduce correctly the substance of those communications, which 
throw much welcome light on the character and opinions of Akbar. 

The collection of letters in Persian by Abu-l'Fazl, Akbar*s 
Secretary of State, above referred to, has been often printed but not 
translate. It is believed that the documents do not contain much 
matter of historical importance inaccessible elsewhere. The opinion 
of a competent scholar on their merits is given in the note^. 

1. ‘Asa finished diplomatist, his letters to reoaloitrant generals sod 
rebelliouH vioeroys are Eastern models of astute porauasion, veiling threats with 
oomplimontP, and insinuating rewards and promises without committing his 
master to their fulfilment. 

‘But these epistles which form one of his monuments to fame, consist of 
interminable sentences involved in frequent parentheses dMoult to unravel, and 
paralleled in the West only by the decadence of taste, soaring in prose as Gibbon 
justly remarks, to the vieions afieotationofpoetzy, and in poetry sinking be¬ 
low the flatness and insipidity of prose, which oharaet^ees Byzantine eloquence 
in the tenth oeotury* (Jarrett. Ain, «ml. ii, p. v). 

I have not felt boutid to undelftake the labour of examining the text of 
those difficult c(»npodtions. See also Blochmann, AM, vol, i, p, xxx. 
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Avolame of letters by Abu-l Fad's dder brother also exists. 
One spedmen has been translated. The colleotioni as a whole, is 
said to be of slight value for the purposes of the historian^. 

Examples of land-grants will be found in Modi's book on 
the relations of the Parsees with Akbar*. 

RECORDS KEPT BY AKBAR 

The lack of State Papers dealing with reign of Akbar is not 
due to any failure of Us to keep a record of his sayings and doings. 
Each day while he was giving public audience watchful scribes stand¬ 
ing below him committ^ to paper every word uttered by his august 
lips, and recorded with painstaking minuteness the most ordi¬ 
nary and trivial actions of his life. The public service was divi¬ 
ded into many departments, each well organized and provided with 
an elaborate system for the transaction and record of business* 
When the emperor was travelling a camp record office always accom¬ 
panied him. Record rooms, built for the purpose, existed at the capital 
and at each headquarters town in the provinces. Father Manrique, 
while staying at Bajmahal in or about 1640, when that town was the 
capital of Bengal, was allowed partial access to the governor’s record 
room, and was permitted to copy from an official document the 
complete inventory of the treasure left by Akbar in 1606. 

Several European writers affirm, and no doubt with perfect 
truth, that there were no secrets in the Mogul administration. A 
copy of any document, however confidential, could be obtained 
without difficulty by means of a moderate payment to the custodians. 
The works of the early European authors contain many particulars 
which certainly wore derived from official records. 

RECORDS PERISHED BY NEGLECT AND DESTRUCTION 

The scarcity of State Papers is due simply to their destruction, 
which has been almost absolutely complete. A large part of the destruc¬ 
tion of writings in India, which is always going on, must be ascribed to 
^e peculiarities of the oUmate, and the ravages of various pests, espe¬ 
cially white ants. The action of those causes can be checW only by 
unremitting care, sedulous vigilance, and considerable expense, condi¬ 
tions never easy of attainment undmr Asiatic administration, and 
wholly unattainable in times when documents have been deprived of 
immediate value by political changes. The rapid decay of the Mogul 
empire after the death of Aurangzeb m 1707 and the consequent 
growth of independent mushroom powers quickly deprived the docu¬ 
ments in the imperial and viceregal secretariats of their value for 
practical, material purposes. In the whole country there was not 
a man who cared to preserve them for the sake of their historical 


1. E. A D., vi, 147. Dowbcu says: 

*Tlie letters ace of a gossiping. famiUac oharaeter, and are embellished 
with plenty of verses ; but they oonti^ nothing of importanoe, and Girbw little 
Uiht upon the ppUtieal relationaof thetime. All lettisn were ttauiiatad 
for Sir S.M. Elliot by Lieutenant Priohard, and it ie to hie regretted that they 
were not miwe wortiiy of the labour bestowed upm them.' I do not Isoi^ where 
the manuscript tmniuation is now. Fai^ died m litOS. 

S. {see BibUognq^. ^ 
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interest. Mere neglect by itself is sufficient to account for the dis- 
appdarwce of neariy aU the State Papers of Akbar*s time. Ad^ve 
destruction completed the work of passive neglect. The imperial 
capitals of Agra, Delhi and Lahore, as well as every important pro. 
vincialdty. suffered from repeated vk>lenoe of every kind, uby 
good fortune anything had escaped during the innumerable wms 
of the eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth, it perished 
uttery during ^e disturbances of the mutiny period from 1867 to 
1859. 

OmetAL MATTEK IN THE AlN-I-AKBARl 

The destruction of Akbar’s well*kept official records has been 
practically neutralized by Abu>l FazFs unique compilation entitled 
Ain-i’Ah^ari or ‘Institutes of Akbar*. the result of seven years* hard 
labour by the author, with the assistance of a numerous staff.^ That 
book gives summaries of many official regulations, besides much 
descriptive matter and copious statistics extracted or oom|»led from 
the records of the government. It is, in short, a descriptive and 
statistical survey of the empire, combined with a detaUed account of 
the court and of the administrative system. Nothing at all resembling 
such a work was ever compiled in Ada, unless, perhaps, in Ghhia. 
Even in Europe it would be difficult to find an authoritative compil. 
ation of a like kind until quite recent times, when the preparation of 
statistical tables and gazetteers began to be fashionable. 

Abu.l Fazl’s book, happily, has been made fully accessible to 
European students by the scholarly versions of Bloohmann and 
Jarrett, which are as serviceable as the original Persian for most 
purposes.^ The annotations of the translators, especially those of 
Blochmann in volume i. add immensely to the value of the text. 

The third volume (Books IV and V), which is mostly devoted 
to a careful account of Hindu religion, philosophy, science, and 
customs, is not as good as its model, the great treatise written by 
Alberuni more than five centuries earlier. The same volume indudea 
a collection of Akbar’s ‘Happy Sayings’, which give authoritative 
expression to his opinions on many subjects and have much impor* 
tance as biographical material. 

The historian, however, is concerned chiefiy with the first' 
and second volumes (Books I—III), which describe the ($>urt axdl 
administration, and present a statistical survey of the empire firom 
official sources. 

SK OTHER CXAS8E8 OF AUTHORITIES 

The other authorities for the reign of Akbar are surprisingly 
numerous and copious, a large number being contemporary. The sub* 
jeot is of so much interest from.ffiany points of view that. it Is ^ 
tonishing that nobody in any countiy .has yet thought it woriby of 
serious critical treatment. The one German attempt at such treatment 
is so defective that its existence does not invalidate th<s statement teat 

' i', yol. ftl, jfii 40a., . , , 

S. Colonel JTenreM’e leek of knowledge of revenue teritukielitMe {mpeiiv 
tee velue Of his trenSlatfoa of vriana ii. 
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no tolerably adequate critical biography or history of Akbar is to be 
found in any language. 

The authorities comprise (1) a considerable number of histories 
and memoirs in Persian, mostly contemporary ; (2) a long series of 
-writings by observant Jesuit missionaries who resided at the court of 
Akbar; (3) the notes of early European travellers and authors, other 
than Jesuits, and contemporary to some extent; (4) later European 
books, which contain various traditions and certain facts based on 
earlier documents ; (6) the archaeological evidence, comprising the 
testimony of monuments, incriptions, and coins ; and (6) contempor* 
ary portraits, drawings, and paintings. 

Details of all these six classes of authorities will be found in the 
Bibliography, Appendix D. 

In this place my observations will be confined to pointing out 
in general terms the evidential value of each class of authorities. 


MUHAMMADAN HISTORIES IN GENERAL 

M uhamm adans, &a is well known, differ from Hindus in being 
fond of historical composition as a branch of literature. Every Muslim 
dynasty in India has had its chronicler or chroniclors, who ordinarily 
wrote in Persian. India never has produced an historian justly deserv¬ 
ing the name of great, or at all worthy to be ranked with the famous 
historians of Europe, ancient or modem. Most of the writers are mere 
andhlists, content to give a jejune summary of external facts concern¬ 
ing kings, courts, and wars, sometimes relieved by anecdotes and 
stories, usually of a trivial kind. A sense of artistic proportion is 
rarely indicated, and we must not look for the philosophy of history, 
for explanations of the inner causes of events, or for notices of the 
common people and economic development. Nevertheless, the Muham¬ 
madan histories in Persian are invaluable, and must always bo the 
foundation of the history of India from the time of the Muhammadan 
conquest to the beginning of the British period. All other sources of 
/information are merely subsidiary. Chronicles written by contempo- 
raries, which axe numerous, are, of course, the most important. 


PERSIAN HISTORIES OF AKBAR 

Akbar*s reign hi» received its full share of attention from the 
Muslim chroniclers. By good fortune the three principal works have 
been translated in full by competent scholars, and the more important 
parts of the minor works also are accessible in English, Translations 
mto other European languages are few and unimportant. The leading 
authority for the narrative of events in Akbar's reign is the Akbwnatnaf 
written by Abu-1 Fazl in obedience to an imperial order and partly 
revised by Akbar himself.^ The chronolo^ is more accurate than 
that of other hooks. 

The next two long histories of high -value are the works by 
Nizainu-d din and Badaoni, both of whom were in Akbar's service. 
The form^ n i^ii^igbtforward chronicle of thenstial type, good 
so fhr as it goes, except that the chronology is erroneous> The latter* 

1. iif, p> 4t4. 
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ia a peculiar oomposition written from the point of view of a Muaal- 
man bigot bitterly opposed to Akbar’s Weele s and innovation^. 
The book Ui spite of de^ts of form, is of surpassing intere^. 

The numerous minor historians add oonsiderably to our know* 
ledge. Full details concerning all the books will be found in the 
Bibliography. 

THE JESUITS 

The next source of authentic information concwning Akbar is 
to be found in the writings of the Jesuit Fathers who visited and 
resided at his court from 1680. The chief merit of von N0er*8 book 
is that he made considerable use of the works of the Jesuit authors, 
which had become rare and were almost forgotten. In the seven¬ 
teenth century they were highly popular and were printed repeatedly 
in most of the languages of Europe. During the eighteenth century 
and the greater part of the nineteenth they were overlooked by 
nearly all authors writing in English, and appear to have been 
wholly unknown to Elphinstono and Malleson. Failure to read the 
Jesuits has resulted in the currency of much false.history. The Fathers 
were highly educated men, trained for accurate observation and 
scholarly writing. They made excellent use of their opportunities 
at the imperial court, and any book which professes to treat of Akbar 
while ignoring the indispensable Jesuit testimony must necessarily 
be misleading. The lor^-lost and recently recovered work by Father 
Monserrate, entitled Mongalime Legationia C<mmentairiu8. (1682), 
is an authority of the highest credit and importance, practioally.new. 
The historian Du Jarric, who condensed the original letters of the 
missionaries into narrative form, is an extremely accurate and con¬ 
scientious writer, entitled to high rank among the historians of the 
world. Unfortunately, his great book is extremely rare and little 
known. 

other early EUROPEAN AUTHORITIES 

The fundamental authorities for the story of Akbar’s life and 
reign must always be the Ain-»-Ak6ar», the works of the historians, 
written in Persian, and the accounts recorded by the Jesuit missiona¬ 
ries. But the sidelights to be derived from minor luminaries are not to 
be despi^. Two English pioneer merchants who visited Akbar's court, 
Ralph Fitch in 1686, and John Mildenhall, twenty years later, have 
left a few brief notes. The Fragmeiaium Hi^toriae Indiccie by van den 
Broecke, published by de Last in 1631, written about two years 
earlier, and based on an Indian chronicle, contains much matter 
deserving of consideration. 

LATER EUROPEAN WORKS 

When we come to later times the moat important European 
book is Tod’s AnmaU of Bafdathan, 1826-82, which preserves many 
traditions not available elsewhere, and gives an estimate of Akbar’s > 
character mid deeds as seen from the Rajput point of vktw. It is 
a book to be used with cHtical caution. Modi’s book on the l*a)niees , 
at the court of Akbar fe excellent. . Other works will be found nienf> . 
tiotied in the bibliography. , 
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AMCHAEOLOGKJAL BVmENCB 

Little need be said about the Talue of expert study of the ar- 
evidence, comprising monuments, inscriptions, and coins, 
which is essential for a right understanding of the history of art dar¬ 
ing the reign, while incidentally helping to clear up and illustrate 
sundry matters of chronology and historical detail. The published 
material for the study, although not absolutely complete, is fairly 
adequate. The art and literature of the reign are discussed in tlm 
concluding chapter of this work. 

PORTRAITS, DRAWINGS, AND PAINTINGS 

The cognate evidence obtained from portraits, drawings, and 
paintings is of special interest as helping the student to visualize the 
leading personages of the story exactly as they lived. Only a mode* 
rate exercise of imagination is required to call up the vision of Akbar 
surrounded by his courtiers and friends at Fathpnr-Sikri, where the 
buildings which he used are still standing for the most part. 

THE SOURCES NUMEROUS AND VARIOUS 

It is thus apparent that the sources for the biography of Akbar, 
the estimation of his genius, and the history of his reign are extraordi¬ 
narily abundant and various. All the kinds of evidence enumerated 
above have been utilized freely in the composition of this work, but 
the attempt to exhaust the recorded particulars has not been made. 
The treatment of the material has been selective, not exhaustive. The 
authm* has aimed at the object of drawing a Just picture of Akbar, 
supporting his presentation of the emperor by so much historical detail 
as is indispensable for the correct finding of the portrait, and by no 
more. The details of campaigns and court intrigues which do not 
directly concern the personality of Akbar will not be found in this 
volume, but events in which be took an active part are narrated with 
considerable minuteness. The attentive reader will not fail to observe 
that authors, even when contemporary, often contradict one another. 
It would be too much to expect that my efforts to ascertain the exact 
truth can have been successful in every case. The evidence on each 
doubtful point has been weighed with care and impartiality. If any 
reader feels indined to dissent from any of the conclusions embodied 
in the text, the references given should be sufficient to enable him to 
form an independent opinion. 



Chapteb|I 

AKBAR’S ANCESTRY AND LIFE BEFORE HIS ACCESSION; 

INDIA IN 155 $ s AKBAR’S TASK 

AKBAR A FOREIGNER IN INDU 

Akbab was a foreigner in India. He had not a drop of Indian 
blood in his veins.^ On the father’s side be was a direct descendant 
in the seventh generation from Mar]j^:^,e*B Tamerlane, the great Amir 
Timur, a Central Aaian Tnrk.* Ha was'HMomdM'thron^ Babnr’s 
mother, the daughter of Yiiims Hhan, Grand Khan of the Mongols, 
from Chagatai, the second son of Chingiz Eihan, the Mongol 'scourge 
of Asia* in l^e thirteenth century.* The particular brandy of the 
Turks to widch AkW’s ancestors belonged was known by the 
name of Chagatai or Jagatai, because they dwelt in the regions be¬ 
yond the Oxus which had formed part of the heritage of Chagatai 
or Jagatai, the second son of Chingiz.* The blood of the T^rki 
tribes in Central Asia was much blended with that of the Mongols. 
Jahangir, Akbar’s son, recognized the relationship by priding him¬ 
self on olwerving the customs of Chingiz as well as the regulations of 
Timur.* 'Mogul*, the designation by which European writers usually 
indicate the Timurid d 3 rnasty of India, is merely another form of 
'Mongol*. Akbar.was much more a Turk than a Mongpl or Mogul, 
and Us mother wm a Pemian. 


1 . Neirertihelefls, Mr. HaveU boldly aflserts that Akbar was 'an Indian of 
the Indians' (Indim J^ekUtchm, 1913, p. 162). 

2. The names in the pedigree are Timur: (1) Miran Shah; (2) Muhammad 

Sultan; (3) Abu S’aid; (4) 'Umar Shaikh ; W Babur; (6) Humayun; (7) Akbar. 
For full genealogy see end of Ain, vol. i, or Elphinstuie, ed. 6. The Turn name 
Babur, not Babar, meaning 'Ikm* or 'dger’, is distinot £rom the Arabia btAr (P. 
fra^sr) witii the same meaning (Boss, J. ft/V m. 1010, extra no., p. iv). 

Monserrate correctly writes ‘Babuma. 


8. 'Potro autem Zelaldinus [Jalaln-d din] matemumgmusa Cinguiscano 

duoit, quot Bex ipse Sacerdotibus rignifleavit..Ac Zelaldini mater nee reghun 

genus neo dignitatem Cingniscani in Zelaldinum transfhdit: fbit enim privati 
o^usdam tribuni filia. Vooabatur Txoelij [Chuli] Beygum et antequam Emaaifinft 
[Humaytmlnnberetdatafberat a parantibns O»aoano [? EJyaEhao] vneor, 
Quare in Cmgiscani genus vri ab avia vel ab alia Cingiseani stirpis heroide quasi 
insitione adjunotus est, quam pridem autem ab oe non acowimus. Vera tman 
narrare cum sibi ab illo mnliciM genius esse alBrmaret crediahnns* (CsshSesfariar, 
pp. 662,666). I understand the author's suggestion to be that me, umupoied 
nmsde who transmitted the blood of OhinipB B^an was id the aneestry of 
Akhar’s fotixer, not in that of his Berdan motlm, who was oalled be¬ 

cause of her wanderings in the demrt(dlri). The statement that she had beed 
pfeyionsly married or betrothed to another man before her Uniimwith&iuna- 
yon is not found elsewhere. Shewasdistaatly related to Ruiuej^, althoogh 
not of r^ descent. The name dl Chingk is variously spelt. ^ Srit‘$ * 
ed. 11, retains the olddiMhioned *Jenghis*. Id quotationsirim Monsematef 
disttaieuJidi a and i end as usual in modem bodes. B4ya may ha either no. 
88 or i64of Blodtmann. ' ’■ 

4. 9irOliiEniotinAR^LAN^>td.U,f4V;*T^ 

. g; , Jidmogir, RJi*, M^^6.. 
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The character of Akbar, so far as it depended upon heredity, 
was thus based on three distinct non-Indian strains of bJood existing 
in his proximate ancestors, namely, the Turk or Turki, the Mongol or 
Mogul, and the Persian or Iranian strains, Tjtie mamiers Qind.Qti.fltomB 
^j^ilppurt exhibited features wfjre aO the lh^ 

sourc^r^rMi Mongol, and Iranian. During the ewly years of his 
i^fj^ Wlian influences «)unted for little, the officers and (K>urtier8 
surrounding him being divided into, two parties, the Turks—Mongol 
or Ghagatai and Uzbeg—on the one side,^ and the Persians on the 
other. Blit after Akbar had attained maturity the.pressnre.exercised 
by his Indian environment rapidly increased, so that in sentiment he 
became less and less of a foreigner, until in the later years of his life 
he bed become more than half an Hindu. IBs personal conduct was 
then guided mainly by Hindu dharma,^ or rules of duty, modified 
oonsiderably by the precepts of Iranian Zoroastrianism. ‘ The Turki 
and Mongol elements in his nature were kept so much in the back¬ 
ground that he was reputed by Hindus to be a reincarnation of a 
Brahman sage. Both Turki and Persian were spoken at his court, 
but the former tongue in the course of time dropped out of use, while 
the latter became the recognized official and literary language. The 
highly Persianized form of Hindi known by the name of Urdu, or 
the camp language, which developed gradually as a convenient instru¬ 
ment of communication between natives and foreigners, was often 
almost identical in vocabulary with Persian as spoken in India, while 
retaining the grammatical structure of an Indian tongue. 

BABUR, PADSHAH 

Akbar’s grandfather, ‘Babur*, as Stanley Lane-Poolo justly 
remarks, ‘is the liifl£ between Central Asia and India, between 
^ predatory hordes and imperial government, between Tamerlane 
and AkbaT;; TEe wonderful story of his early life and romantic 
adventures, told by himself in the inimitable autobiography, 
originally written in Turki and in Akbar’s time translated into Persian, 
may be read with pleasure and profit in the English version by Leydon 
and Erskine, or more compactly in Stanley Lane-Pool e*s artistic 
little volume.^ That fascinating tale cannot find a place in these 
pages, although the study of it in detail helps to explain the adventur- 

1. Tho Tiinurida [of Samarkand] were overthrown and sueoeeded by the 
Shaibani dynasty, a branch of the house of Juji, Jenghis Khan’s eldest son, to 
whom his father hud assigned dominions in the region north of the kingdom of 
Jagntai, About 1466 a number of this clan migrated into the Jagatai Khanate. 
1 hey wore giv^en territory on the Chu River and were known as Uzhegs. About 
1.600 their ebiof, Mebommed Shaibani orShabi Bm, made himself master of 
Transoxiana and founded the Usbeg power. The ehmf opponent of the . Uzhegs 
in their early days was Baber’ {Enml. Btit.t ed. 11, s. v. *Tarks’, vol. 27, p. 472). 
The hostility between the Cha^taui and the Uzhegs continued in Akbar’s time 
until the death of Abdullah Khan Uzbag iu 1698. In India Ohi^stai aiui Uz¬ 
beg chiefs concurred in opposition to Persians. 

2. Tho term’Hindu’includes Jain. 

. 8. Oxford, 1899 ; the best of the Halers Of India sel^> gee also 

M». mvetidks's annotsted vershm of tho Tutki text, and An BuUdtr 

n/lht Sixtwdh (ktHwy, by Rusbworth Wilfisms (Longmans, 1918). 



ANC5ESTRY AND BABtY MfE 

a/s A^* ' ■ '» 

OQS spirit so conspicSoga in Akbar. Babur’s contaot with India t^an 
in 1604, when at the agel>f twenty-two^ he established himself M the 
lord of Kabul, which was then generally regarded as a psi^ of India, 
and was at all times closely connected with that country. Babur 
himself tells us that he *had always been bent on subduing Hindustan*. 
He had made several tentative efforts to gratify his desire before he 
effected his successful invasi<m early in 1526. On April 21 of that 
year he defeated and slew Ibrahim Lodi, the Afghan Sultan of Hindos- 
tan, at Panipat, to the north of Delhi, and quickly made himself 
master of Agra and other districts. Nearly a year later, on March 16, 
1527, at Khanua*, a few miles from Sikri, where his grandson subse¬ 
quently built his palacO'City of Fathpur, Babur scattered the huge 
Bajput host commanded by the gallant Bana Sanga or Sangram Sinn^ 
of Ghitor, and so crashed the springs of Hindu resistance. 

One more big battle, fought near the conduence of the Ganges 
with the Gbaghra (Gogra) in Bihar, confirmed the bold advfm* 
turer’s sway over north-western India as far eastward as the frontier 
of Bengal. At the close of 1530, when he was only in the forty-eighth 
year of his age, his stormy life, which he had enjoyed with so much 
zest, came peaceably to an end in his garden-palace at Agra. His 
remains were carried thence to his beloved Kabul, where they repose 
under a plain slab in a little garden below a hill set in ‘the sweetest 
spot in the neighbourhood’, which he had chosen for his last resting- 
place. The body of his favourite consort lies beside him, and the place 
is hallowed by a graceful little mosque of white marble, erected in 
1646 by his descendant, the Emperor Shahjahan. 

HUMAYUN PADSHAH 

Babar left four sons. Humayun, the eldest, then twenty-two 
years of age, was allowed to ascend the throne of D^lhi without oppo¬ 
sition, but was obliged to concede the government of the Punjab and 
the Afghan country of Kabul, Kandahar, and Ghazni to his next 
brother, Kamran, in practical independence. Hamayun, although not 
without considerable merits, was a shiftless person, a slave to the 
opium habit. A bold Afghan governor of Bihar, named Sher Khan 
resolved to fight him for the prize of India. In 1639 Humayun wm 
badly defeated at .Oha^a on the Ganges by his far abler riv^, and in 
the following year ¥as again routed at He was driiren from 

his kingdom, and the victor assumed royalty os Sher Shah. He lived 
until 1545, and instituted many administrative refor^, especialiy in 
the revenw department, which were subsequently copied and e^tt^ded 
by Akbar. Neither. Babur nor Humayun did anything to improve 
civil government. They were merely the leaders of a small body of for¬ 
eign adventurers. Babur fought at Panipat, it is said, with only 12,000 
men all told, including camp-followers, or, perhaps, 8,000 effectives. 

Humayun, the discrowned king, fled westwards and became > 


I. Variously spelt as Kanwaho, Kanwa. or Khouwah. The textfollows tlw 
spring, vifla^ is ia the Bhmtpur (BhurtpoieJ Sfoto, in «• 


‘ 2. Bavelook, Jfirralita 4 / lUi. Wie. p. HI 

App. 24, Masson. Aiarre/ftir (JIWS), vo^l, liippvS3|-4% ‘ . . ' , 
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a wanderer. JPUling to obtain aacoonr either from hie 

broths jKamranf who had abandoned the Punjab to Sher Shah, ot 
from the chiefs of Jodhpur or Harwar and Sind, he was forced to 
roam about aimlessly in the waterless western deserts with an ^er - 
r dwindling body of distressed followers. While thus roaming in Sind 
t fie Jbsd bmn o^iitrated by the charms of Hamida Bano BegAm, a 
young lady, daughter of Sha^h Ali Akbar Jaim, who had been precep » 
^ to Humayun's youngtiSt' Although she (bnld 

not be considered as of royal lineage, there seems to haye been a dis¬ 
tant relationship between her family and that of Humayun. She 
had been already betrothed to another suitor, and was unwilling to 
link her fortunes with those of a king, even a king without a crown. 
After some weeks' discussion the proposal of Humayun was accepted, 
and he married Hamida at Pat in west^n Sind, towards the close of 
1641 or the beginning of 16^7" 1%e Bnde was only fourteen years of 
age. 

HUMAYUN TAKES REFUGE IN UMARKOT 

In August 1642 Humayun, accompanied by his young consort, 
her followers and only seven armed horsemen, entered the small fort¬ 
ress town of Umarkot, situated on the main route between Hindostan 
and Sind, at the edge of the sandhills forming the eastern section 
of the Sind desert.* The local Hindu chief, B^na Par^had, received 
the starving and thirsty fugitives with generous hospit^ty, providing 
Uiem with all necessaries. He arranged to supply Humayun with 
2,000 horsemen of his own tribe and 5,000 under the command of 
friendly chiefs, advising that the force should be employed on an ex¬ 
pedition against the districts of Thathah (Tatta) and Bhakkar 
(Bukkur). Humayun took the advice and started with 2,000 or 3,000 
horsemen about November 20.* Hamida Bano Begam was then 
expecting her confinement. 

BIRTH OF AKBAR 

In due course I the days were accomplished, and Hamida Bano 
B^pun, who was then only fifteen years of age, and hen^f little more 


1. The Shaikh was also known as Mir Baba Dost. See Mr. Beveridge's 
iisousdon in Ghilbadan's Mmoirs. There is no substwitial reason for doubting 
•he parentage of B'amida and hw brother Khwaja Muaxzam. 

2. Umarkot', the fort of *Umar or Omar, a chief of tiie Sumra tribe. The 
placet situated in 2A^ 21' N. and 69^ 46* B.^ is now a town with about 6,000 in- 
aabitants the headquarters of the Thar and Parfcar Distriet, Sind. Many PecsiM 
knd Eng^idi authors write the name erroneously as Amarkot, with variom 
KOTuptions, as if derived bom the BUndi word amor, meantcg 'immortal', a frequ- 
mt element in Hindu names. The often-repeated assertimi that Akbar 
evicted Umarkot in 1601, whioh has been admitted into the/.G., is ftdse. He 
lever vms in Sind after his infancy (seeBaverty, MhUt m J^ghatisUm, v. Wl n.) 
Ikbwriupparently was bom in the fort, which is said to be half amito from the 
own (Thmmton's Gagtttm% s. v. Ommoote).* A modem inscription purporting to 

nark Akhar’s birthplace is wrongiy located and wrongfy doted. 
h speaks <rf the *b(^ty-enoompas8sd fort’ 

, 8. AJlT: (t, 876} gives the date as October 11 Otiaiab 1)^ ottoial 

frlhday. Hmupyim moved three daar* Wore the Mrtfi. ^ C: 






than a child, gave birth to a boy, destined to become the most fahiohs 
of Indian xnonMchs. Hnmaynn was encamped on the margin of^a 
largi) pond, more than twenty miles distant firom the Bana's toiro, 
when Tardi Beg Kham with some other horsemen, rode njp, bringing 
from se^B that Providenc e had blessed.His Majesty 

with a son and heir. Hnmaynn, who was a ptona mao, prostrated 
himself and returned thanks to the Almigh^ disposer of all events. 
When the news spread, all the chiefs came and offered their congra* 
tnlations. The child having been bom on the night of the fhll moon 
(Shaban 14, A.H. 949), equivalent to 
^e happy father conferred on tie son the fiaMe"'OTtim 
meaning ‘the Full lEEoozTbTHelfgioh^f C^ Mnhl^mad Akbar. 

The adjective Akbar, meaning ‘very great* or ‘senior’, is to Iw used 
as qualifying Mohammad. The son of Ali, the Prophet’s son-in-law, 
was known as Muhammad al Akbar, or the Senior, to distinguish 
him from certain other Muhammads. 


CELEBRATION OF THE EVENT 

The discrowned king, being in extreme poverty, was puszled how 
to celebrate an occasion which in happier circumstances would have 
been proclaimed with costly ceremonial and lavish largess. The 
dignified composure with which Humayun faced the embarrassing 
difiicnlty is best related in the simple words of Jauhar, his faithful 
*' qweiv bearer who was present, and ludcily preserved notM of the inci¬ 
dent. Jauhar says : 

‘The King then ordered the author of this memoir to bring him 
articles he had given in trust to him ; on which I went and brought 
two hundred a^hrukhis (silver coin), a i^ver bracelet, and a pod of 
musk ; the two former he ordered me to give back to the owners firom 
whom they had been taken, as formerly mentioned; he then called for 
a china plate, and having broken the pod of musk, distributed it 
among aU the principal persons, saying; “This is all the present ! can 
afford to make you on the birth of my son, whose fame will, I tenet, be 
one day expanded all over the world, as the perfume of the musk now 
fills tills apartment.” * 

The beating of drums and the blare of trumpets announced the 
event to the camp. 

AKBAR BROUGHT TO HU FATHER 

After that interesting little ceremony Humajrun proceeded 
on bis march, and arrived at Jun, a small town in Sind^ now 
ruined, and distant about seventy-five miles iromUmarit^ He 
took possession of the town, established his personal tents in 
a large garden, and fortified his camp to guard agSinM surprise. 
Meantime^ the fast of Bamasan bad begun. Wben it was deeded 
that TTftmidA. 1^0 Begam woub! be fit to travel, a xbessehger was 
dis^tched to fetch her and the child tom Umarkot. 9lie, teavefiing; 
it may be presumed, by easy stages, arrived safej^ itm the ^ 
the 96th day of Akbar’s age^ eqnivid<mt to %S6hiberj9lB. 
'Hnmaynn then ^d the happinees of erabriwing his boy"for the Amt 
time. He stayed in his quarters in the Jon garden until July 1!„ 1649i 
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when he resumed his quest for his lost orown.^ I do not {sropose to 
relate his adventures in detail, except in so far as they concern the 
personal story of Akbar, which includes many exciting incidents and 
hairbreadth escapes. 

FLIGHT OF HUMAYUN; AKBAR LEFT BEHINO 

Humayun, having been deserted by many of his followers, perSei* 
ved that nothing was to he gained by remaining in Sind. He resolved, 
therefore, to march for Kandahar, so that he might be in a position 
to implore help from the Shah of Persia, or, if the worst came to the 
worst, to retire from conflict by making the pilgrimage to Mecca. He 
secured with diflSculty, the means of crossing the Indus near Sehwan, 
and proceeded on his long journey northwards through Baloohistan, 
until he arrived at Shal>Mastan or Mastang, south of Quetta, and on 
the frontier of the Kandahar province, then held by his younger 
brother, Askart Mij^, on behalf of Kamran, the ruler of Kabul. News 
having beeii brought in that Ashari was prepared to attack the camp, 
Humayun, who was incapable of resistance with the small escort at his 
command, was forced to run away. He was short of horses, and when 
he tried to borrow one from Tardi Beg that ofiScer churlishly refused. 
Humayun was obliged to take up Hamida Bano Begam on his own 
horse, and to make his way with all possible speed to the mountains. 
He was barely in time to escape capture by his brother who rode up 
with two thousand horsemen. Little Akl^, then about a year old 
necessarily was left behind, as it was impossible for him to bear the 
journey in his mother’s arms on horseback, passing through extremes 
of heat and cold. Although snow lay deep on the heights, the weather 
was very hot in the plain. The child was kindly treated by his uncle, 
who sent him to Kandahar in charge of the trusty Jauhar and other 
attendants. At Kandahar he was well looked after by Sultan or 
Snltonam Begam, wife of Askari.^ 

EIUMAYUN IN PERSU { AKBAR IN KANDAHAR 

Humayun’s party, consisting of forty men and two ladies, one 
of whom was Akbar’s mother, crossed the mountains after much 
privation , and marched towards the Bpibnand, with the intention of 
entering Persian territory. Ail thought of going to Kandahar had 
to be abandoned. When they reached Sistan notice of their arrival 
was sent in due form to the Shah, who responded with many 
hospitable civilities. Jauhar, it may be mentioned, deserted from 
ECandah&r after leaving Akbar in safety there, and rejoined Humayun 
St Herat. His narrative, therefore, of the subsequent proceedings 
in Persia is that of a person who took part in the adventures. 
Humayun was received at E^azvin, north-west of Teheran, by the 
3hah, who entertained him royally. B^t]^ PeiiLanBiQnfu;^^ to 
btot W8 gpei|tjniwt,iWQfe8S.^fy^]b.p^^ One day he qt§n 


. 1. This date is given in A. Jf. i. S89, and may be accepted. The ]Eamasan 
iate fa from Jauhar, and must be correct, but is, of oourae, inoonafatent with 
hocfMal birthday and Abu-1 Facl’a aoconnt. 

i. ' text follows the Tsfatbl and Jauhar. According (lulhadm (p. 
S5) the ohild was left behind beeapse there waanot time to takedUm. 
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weii|^ so far as to send a message that unless Hamajtm complied he 
and it^his adh^nts would ISeohm^ allre With A Sttbpljr of fiieWddd 
whichYfAd'h^h senf to the camp^ Sfumayiin held^oinHIs'loh^'ai'he 
dared, but At'Ittst'Wab'forhed to sign a paper submitted to him by the 
Shah’s orders. The Shah then sent him to view the ruins of Persepolis, 
and, being extremely anxious to get rid of his troublesome and only 
halLconverted guest, ^ve him his dismissal at some time late in 1644, 
on the understanding that Humayun should take Kandahar with the 
aid of Persian troops. 


OCCUPATION OF KANDAHAR 

Humayun then made his way back to Sistan, and on arrival in 
that province was agreeably surprised to find that the horsemen as¬ 
sembled for review numbered 14,000 instead of the 12,000 promised. 
Kandahar was held by Askari Mirza, who, after a siege, surrendered 
and was pardoned by his brother, early in September 1545. The 
fortress was occupied by the Persians, who sent the'treasure t6 their 
master. A little later, Humayun, who had been encamped not far off, 
returned suddenly, surprised the Persians, and occupied Kandahar 
himself. He decided to advance against Kamran and recover Elabul. 

OCCUPATION OF KABUL 


Kamran, having been.deBerted by many of his adherents and 
defeated in the field, abandoned his capital and moved in the direction 
of India. On November,15,1546, Humayun, without opposition, en¬ 
tered Kabul, where he settled himself comfortably. Little Akbar, ac¬ 
companied by his half-sister, Bakbshi Bano, a slightly older child, had 
been sent across country from'KAhdahar tb Kabul, during the winter 
of 1644-6, while the ground was heavily covered with snow. The child¬ 
ren had had the good fortune to arrive in safety, and were well cared 
for by their good grand-aunt, Kbanjcada Begam, a sister of Babur. She 
was very fond of the boy, and was pleas^ to think that his wen 
hands and feet were the very hands and feet of her brother, whom 
he resembled altogether. When Humayun marched against Kamran 
he had left Hamida Bano Begam in Kandahar. Towards the close of 
1646, when he had become established in Kabul, he sent for his wife, 
and her arrival completed the reunion of the much-tried family. Every¬ 
body was willing to believe that the boy recognized his motiier at 
once, without assistance. 

CIRGUMCISION OF AKBAR} CHANGE OF NAME AND BlRTflllAr 

The opportunity naturally was taken to perform the ceremony of 
oiroumcision obligatory for all Muhammadan male children. The autho¬ 
rities differ about the exact dat^ as they do so often, but it may be fix¬ 
ed with tolerable certainty as March 1646. All the chiefs and nobles 
brought gifts, and festivities of evmy kmd were brilUemtly celebrated. 
We have seen that the name or title originally conferred on Akbar by 
bis father at ITmarkot was Badru-d din, the ‘Full Moon of Religion/ 
because tbo child bad been^born at the time oi the fuU moon : 

of the month Shabah. Since, that memorable night many tbfogs bad. 
happened, and the pieoiona boy had been exposed ^ dangers, of. 
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▼arions kinds. His relatives, who believed firmly in all the super¬ 
stitions of their time, sought to {nrotect him against the perils of 
malignant sorcery by concealing the true date of his nativity and so 
finistroting the calculations of hostile astrologers. The oircumstanc^of 
his birth in the desert ensured the advantage that very few people in 
Kabul knew exactly on what day he had Itot seen the light. Uonse* 
quently, there was no difficulty in adopting a new official birthday. 
The date chosen was Sunday, Bajab 5, in substitution for Thursday, 
Shaban 14. Sunday was prc^rable on astrological grounds to Thurs¬ 
day,^ and Bajab 5 bad the merit of being the reputed day of the con¬ 
ception of the Brophet. So Akbar's birthday was mov^ back from 
November 23 to October 15, and the official chroniclers accommodated 
other dates to suit so far as necessary. The change of date involved the 
abandonment of the name or title Badru-d din, the *Fall Moon 
of Beligion’, which had been chosen by Homayun to commemorate the 
fact that the moon had been full on Shaban 14 when the prince was 
bom. Jalalu-d din, the ‘Splendour of Beligion’, a title similar in form 
and not too remote in meaning, was selected as the substitute. History 
knows Akbar only as Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbar. The true sto^ 
of the real date of birth and of the original naming is preserved in 
the artless and transparently truthful narrative of Humayun’s personal 
attendant Jauhar, who was present when the name Ba^-d din was 
conferred for the reason stated. He put his recollections together 
some forty-five years later, probably by the direction and for the 
use of Abu-1 Fazl, who deliberately rejected the truth and gave cur- 
ren<^ to the fictitious official version, which has been universally ac¬ 
cept^, save by one Hindu scholar and the author of this book. Akbar’s 
first public appearance as Prince was made on the occasion of his cir¬ 
cumcision, and it is reasonable to assume that then his name was 
annonn(»d as being Jalalu-d din, and the official birthday was fixed 
by the reunited famUy.^ 

NURSES AND POSTER-RELATIVES 

At this point in the story it will be well to notice the sub¬ 
ject of Akbar’s numerous nurses and their progeny who ranked 
as foster-brothers or sisters of the sovereign and in several oases 
rose to influential positions. In India and other Asiatic ooim- 
tiries it is customary to conldnue the suckling of children to an age much 
more advanced than in Europe. SometimeB, especial]^ in Bengal and 


1. All the evidence on the subjeot has been dieooeied fully in the author’s 
arUole entitled. rFhe Date of Akbar’s Birth', published ia Ind. Jat. Nov. 191S, 
vol. xliv, 238-44. 'Barbers [in Fersial drouinoiae their ehildren when th^ think 

meet, when the Parents give them the Name, joining to that of his Father’s his 
M MMamtdHossm, Mahmrt ^ San gf Himm (Vtyet, A N«w Aeeoimt, 
fto., yoL lii, p. 80). An sneodote in the AkbarnmiJt of Abu-1 Fazl (voL i, p. 43),' 
whim desoribes Akbar as the 'Full Moon (todr) of the Heavm*, seems to preserve 
a reonnisoenee of his original name. It would be meaningly otherwise. Abu-1 
F4al must have read Jacmar’s tmot, Whiohis suppoeed to nave been written to his 
btdsir. Iheren no reason to believe that Jmihar was sofMngficmfeufia decay 
edi^he faired out his memoir, or 'old and silly’, .as Ur. BevaddM p^ it. Piob- 
aw no was not more than sixty-threSor dxty.five'yea» cf ags.Tt hnpos- 

siM' tfaat his scatements should bo me result of ibrigetimMss or uraAdn, sad 
scbndf ever shipeeted him of deUbecstely^. CmiiM|ttently his statemente 
asast-betme. - 
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Ckijftrat, children are kept at the breast till the age of five, and even 
tlwt fimit has been exoe^ed. We do not know exactly wh^ Akbar 
was weaned, but it is probable that he was more or less dependent 
on his wet-nurses up to the time of his cironmcision in March 1646, 
when he was ihore than three years old. Abu-1 FmI names ten of his 
nurses, and states that there were many others. His mother herself 
nursed him for a time. The most influential of the women who actually 
suckled Akbar was Jiji Anaga, who took charge of the infant at an 
ewrly stage in his life. Her husband was Shamsu-d din Muhammad, 
the luohy soldier who had rescued Humayun from drowning at the 
battle of Kanauj in 1640. After Humayun’s restoration in 1566, he 
received the title of Atka {seil, ‘foster*father*) E[han, and subsequently 
held high office. He was murdered in 1564 by Adham Khan, who 
also ranked as a foster-brother of Akbar, and was^e son of yfham 
Anaga, thg purnA Maham, apparently, did not actually suckle 
Akbar. ' The foster-brothers {Kokah or Kuktdtaah) of Akbar enjoyed 
more influence than was good for the State during the early years of 
the reign, after the dismissal of Bsiram Khan. The family of Shamsu-d 
din and Jiji Anaga is often referred to in histories as the Atgah Khail 
or, 'foster-father battalion*.^ Akbar took drastic steps to break the 
influence of his foster-relatives, as soon as he felt strong enough to 
venture on the undertaking. 

ANECa>OTES OF INFANCY 

Inventive courtiers loved to surroimd Akbar’s birth and 
infancy with a halo of miracle, concerning which many stories were 
current. Jiji Anaga, one of the principal nurses, had the audacity 
to assure Abu-1 Fazl that Akbar at the age of seven months comfort¬ 
ed his nurse when she was in trouble, with this speech. 

"Be of good cheer, for the celestial light of the kMlafcd (sovereign¬ 
ty) shall abide in thy bosom and shall bestow on the night of thy 
sorrow the effulgence of joy. But see tihat thou reveal this our secret 
to no one, and thou that dost not proclaim untimely this mystery of 
God's power, for hidden designs and great provisions mre infolded 
therein.' 

Abu-1 Fazl refrains from saying expressly that he believed that 
monstrous He, but is careful to state that he luul heard the story from 
a person of veracity and also from Jiji Anaga hersell* 

Another anecdote, not incredible, although surprising, rests 
on the personal authority of Akbar, and must be accepted at jtrae. 

*1 have heard', Abu-1 Fazl writes, 'from the sacred Ups of tJs 

1. On proloiiged lactation see Otooke, Ttangs btUrn (Mnnay, 1006), p. 60, 
8. ▼.'Children*. The list ofmurseeis in A.A'lti. 130. The Turn word Aitts 
means *nurM*; and spi^aUy ‘wSt-nursa* (Bevm^e's note, ihtl., p: 134). For the 
biographies of the various foBter>«ela(dves see Ajs,vol. i tr* BloChmaim. espeoialbr 
Nos. 16 luid 10. Blochmann was mis t aken iUsuKKwiag Adham Shan {No. 10) to ' 
be ^a royal bastard*. His fatoer, the httsbendf^ktahain Ani^, NMim Snan 

Kwkalt m h , a fritbhit servant <d Hutnaytim who shared idm ghatniud din.and 
KhwaiaHuemam the hoaourof esoonhmHamida Baoo Bagam am) barihfant 
son from Hmadcot to Jnn & 136 1 Ssl^. to Gulbadanli ifimelrf, pi- 60).' ■ 
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Majesby, the King of Kings, as follows:—*T perfectly remember what 
happened when I was one year old, and especially the time when his 
Majesty Jahanbani (Humayun) proceeded towards Traq and I was 
brought to Qandabar. 1 was then one year and three months old.^ 
One day Maham Anagai the mother of Adham Khan (who was akvays 
in charge of that nursling of fortune), represented to M. Ashari, 
*It is a Turki [v.L‘*ance8tntr’] custom that when a child begins to 
walk, the father or grandfather or whoever represents Lhem, takes off 
his turban and strikes the child with it, as ho is going along, so that the 
nursling of hope may come to the ground. At present His Majesty 
Jahanbani is not here; you are in his room, and it is fitting you should 
perform this spell which is like sipand fa herb] against the evil eye.* 
The Mirza immediately took off his turban and flung it at me, and I 
fell down. This striking and falling,” his Majesty deigned to observe 
“are visibly before me. Also at the same time they took mo for good 
luck to have my head shaved at the shrine of Baba Hasain Abdal [pro> 
bably the one near Kandahar]. That journey and the taking off my 
hair are present before me as in a mirror.”® 

The exceptionally powerful memory which Akbar is known to 
have possessed in mature life evidently began to develop at an extra¬ 
ordinarily early age 
TUTORS AND TRUANCY 

In this connexion it is proper to note, slightly out of ehrono- 
logioal order, the fact that in November 1547, when Akbar was about 
flve years of age, arrangements were made for his education and a 
tutor was selected. The person appointed proved to be inefficient 
being more inclined to teach his pupil the art of pigeon-flying than 
the rudiments of letters®. His successor, a more conscientious man, 
remained in office for several years and did his best. He was 
followed by a third, and a fourth. But their efforts bore little fruit. 
Akbar was a thoroughly idle boy from the schoolmaster’s point of 
view, and resisted all attempts to give him book-learning so success- 
fuliy that he never mastered the alphabet, and to the end of hb days 
was unable even to read or sign his own name. In his boyhood he 
showed great fondness for animals, and devoted much time to camels 
horses, dogs, and pigeons. Of course he became by degrees an expert 
in all martial exercises, riding, sword-play, and so •forth. Although 
he would not letirn to read books for himself, he enjoyed hearing them 
read by others, and willingly learned by heart the mystic verses of the 
Bufi poets, Hafiz an d Jalalu-d din-Rumj . Those boyish studies laid 


,1. naJiiy flometbing loss, about a year and one month. The date cH 
the inddent is stated as being December 16,1843. 

. S. A.JV.,t, 396. Abu-l Fasl, when explaining in bis Introduction the pains 
tfAen to secure accuracy in hie narrative^ motes the interesting' statement 
tfuft beg^ the correction of what I had heard from^ His Majesty, who, by 
Vhetue of hia perfect memory, recollects overy ocourrenoo in gross and in detail 
from the time he was one year old—when the material reason vamo into action 
—dll the present day, when he is, by his wisdom, the cynosure of penetradng 
truth-escdtnb’(ibid., i, 32), ^ 

3.. Akhar.wosfondof the sport while very yoih^g.- teve it un&ra time, 
and resnm^ it later.. More than 20,000 pige^, divided into ten c^ses, were 
kept at'court. Tull details in Am, vol; i, PI!. 2k3-80L . 
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an intdileottial foundation for the unorthodox eoleotiolBm in religiouB 
maltexe of Akbar*8 later years. 

When the young piinoe was about ten years of age some of the 
royal servants venturi to complain about the boy*s idleness to the 
Padshah. 

Humayun, a lover of books, and a man of no small learning, 
wrote to his unruly son a dignified letter of remonstranoe, quoting a 
couplet to the effect: 

*Sit not idle, *tis not the time for play, 

*Tis the time for arts and for work.* 

The letter is said to have contained much judicious and affso* 
tionate advice. But the young truant paid no more heed to the 
paternal admonitions than he h^ paid to the schooling of his tutors, 
and went on his own way, amusing himself with his dogs, horses, and 
the rest and, enjoying keenly the pleasures of sport in various forms. 
Abud Fazl’s grandiloquent excuses are amusing. For instance, he 
explains the boy’s horsy tastes by saying : 

‘He also applied his thoughts to the delight in an Arab horse 
which is a grand subject of dominion and exaltation, and carried off 
the bsU of excellencies and love of science with the polo-stick of i^e 
Divine help and of sempiternal instruction.* 

And again: 

‘His holy heart and his sacred soul never turned towards external 
teaching. And his possession of the most excellent sciences together 
with his disinclination for the learning of letters were a method of 
showing to mankind, at the time of the manifestation of the lights of 
hidden abundancies, that lofty comprehension of this Lord of tibe 
Age was not learnt or acquired, but was the gift of Qod in which 
human effort had no part.*^ 

LOSS AND RECOVERY OF KABUL i AKBAR EXPOSED 

After the conclusion of the circumcision ceremonies, Humayun 
resolved to undertake the establishment of his authority in Badakh- 
shan, the mountainous province, lying beyond the Hindu Emh range, 
to the north of Eafiristan. He accordingly marched into the province 
and made the administrative arrangements which seemed proper. 
When moving to the place where he intended to winter he fell ill near 
Kishm. The severity of his disorder was so great that he remained 
unconscious for four days< His condition naturally gtkre rise to 
anxiety concerning the succession, and his brother Hindal begi|Bto 
take measures to secure it for himself. Askari, the youngest brothmr 
was at that time confined in the citadel of Kabul, and little Akhar 
had been left in that city under the care of the ladies. Meantime, 
EAmran, whose wanderings had extended as far asSind,.manag^ 
to surprise Kabul, owing to the gross n^ligenoe of .Humaj^’s 
officers, and to establish himself there i^ein as ruler. He diigraoed 
himself by inflicting on bis Opponents ^e most fiendish tortures, 
not sparing even women and chfidien. iEtumayun besieged E^abul, 


1 . 
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and reduced Karman to impoteanoe. That prince, not content with 
his other crueltieB, was base enough to expose the child Akbar on the 
ramparts to the foe of his fother*s guns, which were, of course, put 
out of action as soon as the prince was recognized.^ Even that dis¬ 
graceful act did not help the garrison. On April 26,1617, KaHnran 
dipped away secretly and reti^ to Baddichshan, 

HUMAYUN WOUNDED } KABUL AGAIN TAKEN BY KAMRAN | AND 

RETAKEN BY HUMAYUN 

Akbar was restored to his father. In the following year, 1648, 
in June, Humayun again marched into Badakhshan, supported by his 
brother Hindal. Akbar and his mother were left in Kabul. Ulti¬ 
mately, in August, Kamran made his submission, and the two brothers 
were reconcile with tears and other effusive demonstrations of affec¬ 
tion. The chains were taken off Mirza Askari's legs. At the beginning 
of winter Humayun returned to Kabul, and began preparations for 
an expedition to Balkh. That expedition, which took place in 1649, 
was a disastrous ffulure. ELamran seized the opportunity to renew his 
unceasing intrigues, and to prove the insincerity of his professions of 
brotherly love. His people engaged in conflicts with the forces of 
Humayun, who was badly wounded at a place called Kibchak. In 
fact, for some three months he was believed to have been Ulled. 
Kamran then once more (1660) regained Kabul, and with it possession 
of prince Akbar. Later in the year Humayun defeated EAmran, seized 
Mirza Askari, and again recovered Kabul with his son, about whose 
safety he had felt great and reasonable anxiety. 

The young prince was now granted a village for his expenses. 
Askari was sent to Mecca, and died while on his way, aged about 
thirty-eight*. 

AKBAR APPOINTED TO HINDAL’S FlEP 

Kamran continued to wander about among the mountains, 
plundering and ravaging. During an obscure rikirmish at night in 
November 1661 Prince Hindal was killed, at the age of thirty-two 
His body was brought to Kabul and interred there. He seems to have 
been the best of Humayun’s brothers.* The %f.qf .GhMUE;c4, with its 
dependencies, which had been held by Hindal, was conferred on Prince 
Akbar to whom Hindal’s daughter Bukaiya Begam was given in ^ 


1. AJT., i, 5ll;Galbadaix,p. 188. Thefaot of the exposure of the ohild 
which is also deposed to by the author of the TMai, is well established. Jauhar 
however, says: *Kamraa having thieataued to expose the young Ptinoe Akbar to 
the fire of the cannon, Ris Majesty forbade thcw being useA but directed the 
taroopsto preserve a strict blockade’(tr. Stewart, p. 87). The Tabiikat is the 
sole authority for the statement that Maham Anaga, the head nurse, took the 
ohild in her amota^ and held him up in view of the garrison (B. & D., v. 286). I 
see no reason to doubt that statement. 

2. Askari was the younger full brother of Kamran, to whom he always 
rema in ed attached. His real name does not seem to be recordetL He was bom m 
1616 and died in 1668, according to Mr. Beveridge {Qulbadan, p. 49). 
gHnm the date of hisdMth as 166A which seems to be hearer the truth. 

8. The real name of prinoe Hindal was Kohammad Nasir or Abu-n Hasir 
Muh a m i h ad (Gulbadan, pp. 8, 92 b}. Hindid Hs perbims to be iead'alrmeaain 2 '«iir 
tbe'dyhhstTcf Hbul*’(lm^,p‘.l^^^ 
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man^ge,^ At the elose of 1051 the prinoe was sent to Ghazni in oMer 
to serve his apprentioeship as a provinoia] governor, nnder the snper- 
vision of oompetent persons. He remained there for ox months, 
until he was recalled as a precaution, Hnmaynn having hurt himself 
by a fsll from his horse* The acddent, however, did not result in any 
serious consequences. 

CAPTURE OF KAMRAN 

In the autumn (September) of 1663 (a.h. 960) Sultan Adam Khan, 
chief of the Gakhar clan in the Salt Range, suoce^ed in securing the 
furtive Kamran, who had been pressed so hard that he had been 
obliged to disguise himself as a womui. The Gakhar chieftain surren¬ 
dered Kamran to Humayun and was duly rewarded for the service. 
The prisoner was treated at first with civility. Humayun’s councillors 
were unanimously in favour of infiioting the capital penalty,, but 
Humayun was nnwiUing to take his brother’s life, and decided that it 
would suffice to blind him and so render him incapable of succession 
to the throne. The authorities, as usual, differ concerning the minute 
particulars of the manner in which the punishment was inflicted. The 
best and most detailed account is that recorded by Jauhar, who was 
concerned in the business. His narrative leaves the impression that 
Humayun felt little concern for his brother’s sufferings, which indeed 
were deserved, inasmuch as he had inflicted worae pains even upon 
women. It is worthwhile to quote the story in full as an illusteation 
of the manners of the time and the character of Akbar’s father. 

KAMRAN BLINDED 

'Early in the morning the King marched towards Hindustan, 
but before his departure determined that the Prince should be blinded 
and gave orders accordingly; but the attendants on the Prinoe disputed 
among themselves who was to perform the cruel act. Sultan AJy, 
the paymaster, ordered A l^ Dust to .do it; the other replied, 
not pay a afMhrvkhy per^ without the Kin^^s dire^ 

tion therefore, why should T odminiit thiz deedT without a perwnal 
order ^pm. His. l!fo|rety ? Perhaps to-morrow the King may say, 
'Why did you put out the eyes of my brother V What answer could 
I give ? Depend upon it I will not do it by your order** Thus they 
continued to quarrel for some time: at leng^ 1 said, "I will go and 
inform the King.” On which I, with two others, galloped after lus 
Majesty ; when we came up with him, Aly Dust said in the Jagtay 
[Chagatai] Turkey language, "No one will perform the bu8in«Bs’. 
The King replied in the same langnftge, abusra him, and seid, “Why 
don’t you do it yourself ?’* 

'After receiving this command, we returned to the Prince, and 
Ghulam Aly represented to him in a respectful and a condoling man¬ 
ner that he had received positive orders to blind him; the Prince replied, 

1. She was <^dle8S Mid siuvtved Akbav. She died in 1SS6 at the age of 
eighty-four (Ovdbadan, p. Std). 

9. Mr, Bcfveridge states that *ane MaArsftftt was about ten peuoe. Foiir 
luade one (GulbadaiL p. 178 s.). ShShtukh was the fourth, ton 
of Tittiir, whom he in 1408, alhtr a shcM interval. 
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*'I would rather you would at onoe hiU me’*; Ohulam Aly said, "We 
dare not exceed our orders" ; he then twisted a handkerchief up aTa 
Kall'for thrusting into the mouth, and he with the Fenuh, seizing 
the Prince by the hands, pulled him out of the tent, laid him down 
and thrust a lancet (Ne^r) into his eyes (such was the will ofOod). 
This they repeated .at least fifty times ; but he bore the torture in a 
manly manner, and did not utter a single groan, except when one of 
the men who was sitting on his knees pressed him; he then said,"Why 
do you sit on my knees 1 What is the use of adding to my pain ?" 
This was all he said, and acted with great courage, till they squeezed 
some (lemon) juice and salt into the sockets of his eyes; he then could 
not forbear, and called out, "0 Lord, 0 Lord, my Qod, whatever sins 
I may have committed have been amply punished in this world, have 
compassion on me in the next." 

’After some time he was placed on horseback, and we proceeded 
to a grove planted by the Emperor Firoz Shah, where, it being very 
hot, we alighted ; and after a short period again mounted, and arrived 
in the camp, when the Prince was lodged in the tent of Myr Gassim. 

’The Author of these pages, seeing the Prince in such pain and 
distress, could no longer remain with him; 1 therefore went to my own 
tent, and sat down in a very melancholy mood : the King, having 
seen me, sent Jan Muhammed, the librarian, to ask me "if the business 
I had been employed on was finished, and why I had returned without 
orders ?" the humble servant represented "that the business I had 
been sent on was quite completed **: his Majesty then said, ’He need not 
go back, let him get the water ready for me to bathe.". 

’The next day we marched*. 

Kamran was allowed to proceed to Mecca, where he died about 
three years later. His £a.mily was not molested by Humayun, but his 
only son, a possible pretender to the throne, was privately executed 
at Qwalior in 1566, at the time of the Uzbeg rebellion, by order of 
.Akbar, .who t^us set an evil example, imitated on a large scalo'hy his 
deibehdants Shuhjahan and Aurkhjg^b. 

INVASSON OF INDU 

Humayun returned to Kabul, and made arrangements for his 
long projeoted mvaaion of India. At some time in a.i>. 1554 (iL.n. 
961), Sher Shah’s son, Islam or Salim Shah Sur^ died at Gwalior, and 
it cannot have been long before Humayun heaki of the decease of his 
able rival. Muhammad Adil or Adali Shah, who seized the throne, 
was a person much less formidable. In the middle of November 1554 
Humayun started to recover his lost crown. From Jalalabad he Boat* 
ed down the Kabul river on a raft to the neighborhood of Peshawar, 
where he built a fort. After crossing the river Indus, he sought a 
blessing on his enterprise by giving his son, then twelve y^rs of age, a 
solemn audience. Jauhar teUs us that the prince, after having 
ba^ed, put on a new dress, amd accompanira by the narrator, 
appeared before the king. 

1 . tr^Stowwrt, pp. lOS-7. Qalbadin jBesam also describe 

iba inddeftt. Tbesingle Inoonpleta maavMripfc of her book emia iinth it. 
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'When we arrived, his Majesty was sitting, faoing the setting 
moon; he ordered the Prince to sit down opposite him; he then read 
some verses of . the Koran, and at the end of each verse breathed on 
the Prince, and was so delighted and happy, it might be sud that he 
had then acquired all the good fortune of this world and the blessings 
of the next. His Majesty then continued hie journey,*^ 

About this time .IPum was appointed to be guardian 

{aUdik) of Prince Akbar. The army was pht^ under the command 
of Baimm ]^an. In February 1666 Humayun occupied end 

on June l2 the invaders gained a decisive victory at Sihnnd over a 
much more numerous force commanded by S&am^^Hpr, a nephew 
of Sher Shah, and one of the pretenders to the "Hiroim of Hindostan. 
The ofScial record was drawn iip so as to credit young Akbar with the 
victory, and thus to disj^e of the rival claims of Bairam Khan and a 
turbulent noble named Shah Abu>l Maali, each of whom wished to be 
acknowledged as the victor.* On this occasion Akbar was fomally 
declared to be heir apparent.* Humayun was obliged to arrest 
Khwaja Muazzam|!*"Alcbar^s maternal unde, who had engaged in 
treasonable correspondence with the enemy. The occupation of 
Delhi in July restored Humayun to the throne so gallantly won by his 
father, and so weekly lost by himself. In November AkW was for¬ 
mally appointed as governor of the Punjab, being then thirteen years 
of age, and the ofiSce of guardian was conferred upon Bairam Khan 
in place of Munim Khan. 

The young ^nce did not trouble himself about state affairs, 
but occupied his time in shooting, an art in which he became rapidly 
proficient. He also practised the hunting of antelope with the 
cAedaA leopard, a pastime to which he continued addicted in 
later life. 

DEATH OF HUMAYUN 

Akbar having been sent with Bairam Khan to the Panjab, his 
father remained at Delhi engaged in the work of organizing a govern¬ 
ment for bis newly regained territories, on which his hold was still 
precarious. He intended to occupy each of the principal cities in 
northern India with an adequate garrison, retaining only 12,000 cava¬ 
lry in attendance on his person. He amused hb leismre with sundry 
fantastic devices and trivial inventjons of a rather puerile n ature, on 
Irhich Abu-1 Fazl lavishes misdirected praise. He is sauftb have felt 
pjemfmitiQh 0 .,of the approach of death. Whether he dM or not, the 
angel of death quickly seized him. On Friday, January 24 , 
sunset, he was engaged in conversation with astrologers and otiter 
people on the roof of the building erected by Sher Bhah 

and recently fitted up as a library, when suddenly, as Humayuit was 
about to descend the steep staircase opening on the roof, i^e to ^ 


1. Janhar, tr. Stewart, p, 110. 

2. il. JV., i, 683. TJwepeUingaSaluUHlor SihrindaodSarluiMior Sirhind^ 
all ooour in tW MBS; Baverty oonsidaied the first form to be eoriteei. 

3. Ahmad Tadgar, B. A D., V. 68. 
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prayers was heard. The Padshah, in order to show res^wot to the 
SQxnmons, Uied to sit down on the top step, bat his staff shpped, and 
he tripped over the skirt of his robe. He fell down the stairs, fraotoring 
the base of the skaU, and became insensible. Probably he never re* 
covered conscionsness, although Abu-1 Pazl affirms that he was able 
to send off a dispatch. Three days later he died. The fatal ntftnre of 
the accident was concealed as long as possible, a man being dr^ed 
up to personate Humayun and m^e a public appearance. A Turkish 
admiral, Sidi Ali who happened to be then with the court, took 
an active pai^ in the deception, and was sent off to Lahore bearing the 
false news of the patient’s recovery. Time was thus gained to secure 
the unopposed proclamation of Akbar as successor to the throne.^ 
ENTHEONEMENT OF AKBAR 

Bairam Khan and Akbar, who were engaged in operations against 
Sikandar Sur, Sher Shah’s nephew, and the principal rival claimant to 
the crown, were at Kalanaur in the Gurdaspur District, when they 
received authentic news of Humayun’s death. The formal enthrone¬ 
ment of Akbar took place in a garden at Kalanaur. The throne, a 
plain brick structure, ei^teen feet long and three feet high, resting on 
a masonry platform, still exists. The ornamental gardens and sub¬ 
sidiary buildings subsequently constructed and visited more than once 
by Akbar have disappeared. The throne platform has been recently 
enclosed in a plain post and chain fence, and a suitable inscription in 
English and Urdu has been affixed. The correct date of Akbar’s 
enthronement seems to be Friday, Babi ii, 2, a.h. 963, equivalent to 
Februaiy 14,proclamation of his succession was made 
At DelJbi on February 11, three days before the enthronement at 
Kalanaur.* 


* 1. The authorities, as usual, differ about the exact dates. Mr. Beveridge 

(A. N., i, 664 a.) shows good reason for accepting Friday, January 24, as the 
date of Humayun’s accident. The statement of Atni-1 S^szl that 'some drops 
of blood issued from his right ear’ (ibid,, p. 667) indicates that the fatal injury 
presumably was fracture of the base of the skull. The Sher Mandal tower, near 
the Kila Kuhna, to the south of modem Delhi, is fully described by Carr Step¬ 
hen (TA« Arehmetegjf and Mtmummtal Remains of Delhi, 1876, pp. 193, 194), and by 
Beveridge {A, AT., i, 656 ».}. For the admiral see Bibliography, post. 

- 2. Kalanaur, now a small town with about 6,000 inhabitants, is fifteen 
miles west from Qurdaspur town. It was the ohi^ place in the neighbourhood 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century j/. G., 1908, s. v.). The ancimt 
kings of Lahore used to be enthroned there, and the town was then of large size. 
Its glory had departed when Monsonrate was there with Akbar in 1681, but 
ruins and debris marking its former extent were still visible (Commmtariiu,p. 693). 
Akbar’s throne, the ‘Tal^t-i-Akbari’, has been described in the Annual JProgress 
Report {MiAammadmi) tf A, S., Pf. CHrele, for 1910-11, p. 19 ; and in Ann. A. S., 
Mia, for 1907-8, pp. 31, 32, with photograph. Another town named Kalanaur 
exists in the Rohtak District. The luune, being a Hindu one (probably from 
Kalyanapura), should be spelled with the termination -oiir (from not with 
the Persain -sr. Dowson observes that the MSS. of the T ^aktU erroneously give 
Babi i as the month of the accession (E. Ac D,, v, 247 0 .). The student should 
note that the Ilehi era of Akbar dates from Babi ii, 27, equivalent to March 11, 
twenty-five days later than the actual accession. The era was reckoned from 
the next nwrot or Persian New Tear’s Day, and the hit^al of twenty-five dajis 
was counted as part of the first regnal year. The account ot the eta m Conning-; 
ham’s Book cf Indies Bras in inoorreot, 

Z. APT,, 
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The Protector waa obliged to tcdce the strong step of again 
arresting Shah 4bn-l ICaali for oontomaoicms refnsal to obey promptly 
a summons to the 'coronation darbw’ held on the third day after the 
enthronement ceremony.^ 

INDUIN 1556 

The India of 1666, when young Akbar preferred his formal claim 
to the sovereignty of Hindostan, was a distracted and ill-governed 
land. Ito economic condition was even worse than the politic, many 
of its fairest provinces, including Delhi and Agra, being then desolated 
by an appallmg famine caused by widespread faUure of the rains com¬ 
bined witii the devastation wrought by two years of warfare. The 
enthronement of the boy Padshah simply registered a claim to sove¬ 
reignty. When he went through the ceremony at Ealanaur he could 
not be said to possess any dei^te kingdom. The small army under 
the command of Bairam ^an merely had a precarious hold by force 
on certain districts of the Pan jab; and that army itself was not to be 
trusted implicitly. Before Akbar could become Padshah in reality as 
well M in name he had to prove himself better than the rival olaiiZMints 
to the &rone, and at least to win back his falh^r^s lost dominions^. 
AKBAR’S ta^ 

The lordship of Hindostan or north-western India was then dis¬ 
puted by two or three members of the Sur family as well as by Hemu, 
the Hindu general and minister who set up as a sovereign on his own 
account. The Kabul territory, administered in the name of Akbar's 
younger brother, was practically independent. Bengal, usually under 
the r^e of Afghan chiefs, had been independent for more than two 
centuries ; the Bajput clans of Rajasthan had recovered from the 
defeat inflicted by Babur and en joy^ unchallenged possession of their 
castles ; Malwa and Gujarat had thrown off allegiance to Delhi long 
ago ; the wild regions of Qondwana, the modern Gentoal Provinces, 
obeyed only their local chieftains who recognized no sovereign lord ; 
and Orissa acknowledged no master. Farther south, the Deccan States 
of Khandesh, Berar, Bidar, Ahmadnagar, Golkonda, and Bijapur 
were governed by their own Sultans, to whom the name of the Pad¬ 
shah of Delhi was a matter of absolute indifference. The Far South, 
that is to say, the peninsula from the Krishna (Kistna) and Tunga- 
bhadra rivers to Cape Comorin, was held firmly in the grasp of toe 
sovereigns of Vi jayana^r, then at the zenith of their power, who ruled 
a realm so wide as to deserve fairly the name of an empire. Goa and 
several other ports on the western coast were strongly occupi'^d by 
the Portuguese whose ships held command of the Arabian Sto. 

In toe north, the boraer states of Kashmir, Sind, and Babchis- 
tan, with many others, enjoyed perfect freedom from all superior 
control. 

The first necessity for AkbM and his guardian was to establish 
the authority of the Pculshfto of Delhi over the oajdtal imd the 


1 . Mr. Beveridge notes that the incident is depioted in one of the ptottuee. 
by Abdu-e Snmad.in MS. Ouseli^r A4d. 17g, in the Bodleian Libricy, 
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snnonnding dietriots of Hindostan. Onoe l^t Tantage-groimd had 
been gained the road to further oonqueets lay open. 

In the succeeding chapters the story will, be told of the skill with 
which Akbar not o^y recorered the dominions of his father but 
extended his sovereignty over the whole of northern, westeQi, and 
central India, as well as over the immense territories now known as 
Afghanistan and Balochistan, the border states of Kashmir, Sind, 
and Orissa, besides the minor kingdoms of the Deccan. 



Chapter II 

THE REGENCY AND THE FALL OF BAIRAM KHAN/ 

1556*^ 

ATTEMPT OF SULAIMAN MIRZA TO SEIZE KABUL 

Akbar and the Protector appear to have stayed at Kalayaur for 
some time after the accession ceremony, their forces being engaged in 
hunting down Sikandar Sur, the principal rival claimant to the t&one. 
Early in June, in consequence of heavy rain, Akbar and Bairam Khan 
moved southwards, to Jalandhar (Jnlluhder), where they remained 
for some five months. 

Meantime, a cousin of Akbar’s Sulaiman Mirza of Badakh- 
shan, had attempted to seize Kabul, but was induced to retire on 
receiving the empty compliment of the recitation of his name in the 
khtUbUt or prayer for the king. Kabul continued thenceforward to 
be, as arranged by Humayun, under the nominal government of 
Prince Mohammad Hakim, Akbar’s younger brother, and the actual 
administration of Mdnim Khan, the minister. The province was not 
regarded officially as being independent, but was always considraed 
to be subordinate to the Indian Padshah. 

SUR CLAIMANTS TO THE THRONE 

Three members of the Sur house contested the claim of the 
descendants of Babur to the throne of Hindostan. In 1664 the young 
son of Islam Shah had been murdered by his uncle, who occupied 
Delhi and assumed the title of Muhammad Shah Adil. About a 
year later the usurper was driven out by a relative named Ibrahim 
Kl^, and compelled to retire eastwards. He fixed his headqmurfm 
at Dhunari near Mirzapur, and had no further direct concern with 
affaSnTm the north-west. At some time in 1667 he was killed in a 
fight with the king of Bengal.^ Ibridiim Khan, the snpplanter of 
Muhammad Shah Adil, was himself expdled from Delhi by anej^w 
of Sher Shah, who took the title of Sikandar. Sur. That prince suiBrared 
defeat by'Humaynn at Sihrind in 1665, withdrew to the east, and 
ultimately was killed in Ckissa twelve years later. Thus it hwpened 
that when Akbar took bis seat on the throne at Kalanaur, in Jranary 
1666, the only substantial rival belonging to the Sur family with whom 

1 . Tho TmkM-iDttudi (B. A D., iv,508; v, 66 r.) gives the date as A41. 
9e8-bA.D. 1560<1, and alleges that 'Adali reigned for eight years. Beale {Or, 
Kop, Diet.) states the year as A.H. 963, or aj>. 1666, which agrees with the 
statement of the Taiakat (E, & D., v. 846} timt “Adali reigned for nearly tiuee 

? ears\*AdaliwaBtho nioknsmeor titie of Mtthammad Shah Adil. Ahmad 
adgar (B. A D., v, 66) gives the date as 964, adding that *hiB miserable reign, 
lasted about three years’. Abn*! Paal plaoeethe death in tlw. second year of 
the reign of Akbar (March 1667-~'March 1668), and states that *Mubaria B^han* 
'Adili had reigned four years and odd’ (A. AT., ii* 90), Mubam Khan was the 
personal name of Muhammad Shah Adil.. We may tiAe 1667 as the correct year 
A.D. The ease is a good ilhistratioii of the innumerable disorepancies in the 
Perslaa historiM, 
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he had to deal was Sikandar, who continaed to wander in the lower 
hillB of the Pan jab with an armed force, hoping that fortune might tom 
in his favour, and enable him to regain the throne which his uncle 
Sher Shah had occupied with so much distinction. In the matter of 
legitimate right there was nothing to choose between Akbar, the 
representative of Babur, and Sikandar, the representative of Sher 
Shah. 1%e claims of the rivals could be decided only by the sword. 
HEMU 

King Adali, to give him his short name, had bestowed his .special 
favour on a Hindu named Hemu, a native of Bewari in Mewat, and 
a member of the Dhusar section of the baniya or mercantile castes, 
whom be appointed his prime minister. Hemu, in spite of the dis¬ 
advantages of his Hindu faith, humble origin, and puny physique, 
justified his sovereign’s confidence by proving himself an able general 
and ruler of men. He won twenty-two victories for his master, and 
finally defeated the pretender Ibrahim Khan, who had already been 
worsted by Sikandar Sur. When Humayun returned to India to 
recover his lost throne. King Adali sent Hemu northwards to oppose 
him, while he himself retired to Chunar. Humayun, as we Itoow, 
succeeded in re-establishing himself for a few months. When he 
met with his fatal accident, in January 1656. Hemu remained in the 
field on behalf of Adali to prevent Akbar from taking effective posses¬ 
sion of his father’s kingdom. 

When Bairam Khw formally proclaimed Akbar at Kalanaur 
as-Padshah, T^i B^an infiuential Turkoman officer, who had been 
long in the service oiHumaynn, recognized the young prince’s acces¬ 
sion, and was rewarded by promotion to the ra.nk of commander of 
6,000 and appointed as governor of Delhi. 

FALL OF DELHI AND AGRA | EXECUTION OF TARDl BEG 

Hemu, advancing by way of Gwalior and Agra, encamped near 
Old Delhi, and inflict^ a severe defeat on the Mogul forces, capturing 
160 elephants, 1,000 Arab horses, and an immense quantity of valuable 
booty. He thus gained possession of both Delhi and Agra. The 
authorities differ as to tiie exact amount of resistance offered by Tardi 
Beg, who, according to Ahmad Yadgar, ’did not leave his position 
to assist eitiier party.’ It is certain that his defence, if made at all, 
was disgracefully feeble, and that he abandoned his (fiiarge without 
adequate reason. He fied to Sihrind, where he met Akbar and Bairam 
Khan. There is a direct oonfiiot of evidence concerning the respon¬ 
sibility of Akbar for the irregular execution of the fugitive general 
which quickly followed on his arrival. According to Badaoni, the 
Protector produced Khan other witnesses to prove the 

treachery of Tardi B^.'and, having by this means convinced his young 
sovereign, ’obtained a sort of permission’to put the gnilty man to 
death^» 

The detailed accoimt given by Abu-1 Fazl seems to be more 
worthy'of credit. He explains that although Bairam Khan and Tardi 
Beg professed to stand in the relatbn of brothers, they wMe really 


1. Badaoni, ii, 7. 
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riyuh. Tardi Beg regarded hlmaelf as leader of the arrnj and waa 
Mng in wait for an opportunity to oTwthrow Bairam Khan. The 
rroteotor resolved to m&e use of the opening afforded by Tardi Beg*fl 
failure to hold Bdhi, and to get rid of His rival. He invekled & 

i-i _ j. _ a. 1 __ w _ s __ ji _ 



days paidho attenidon td affhiri'df State/^vaa out hawking at the Idme. 
When he came in the Protector excused himself on the ground of 
necessity for taking action without permiraion, which he could not 
have hoped to obtain. Akbar graciously accepted his go^rdian’s 
excuses and continued to show him marks of favour and confidence.^ 


Many authors denounce the informal and treacherous execution 
of Tardi Beg as mere murder. The writers who take that view do not 
sufficiently appreciate the usage of the times, which sanctioned the 
removal of inconvenient opponents by irregular methods, nor do they 
give adequate weight to the consideration of the difficulties and dan> 
gers which then beset the Protector and his royal ward. The suc^iess 
of Tardi Beg in his rivalry with Bairam Khan pertainly wdfiTdr haye 
involved the destruction of the latter, ^jod in aU probability jbjbialof 
Ak^r also. Firishta took a sounder view when he \mte ; 

*The King felt bound to approve of this severe measure. The 
author of this work has understood, from the best informed men of the 
times, tlmt had Tardy Beg Khan not been executed by way of exam* 
pie, such was the condition of the Mogul army, and the general feeling 
of those foreigners, that the old scene of Sheer Shah would have been 
enacted over again. But in consequence of this prompt though severe 
measure, the Choghtay [Ghagatai] officers, each of whom esteemed 
himself at least equal to Keikobad mid Keikaoos [the legendary 
Persian heroes], now found it necessary to conform to the orders of 
Beiram Khan, and to submit quietly to his authority.** 

It may be reasonably affirmed that failure to punish the derelio- 
tion of Tardi Beg from bis duty would have cost Akbar both his 
throne and his life.* 

HEAIU ASSUMES SOVEREIGN RANK 

Hemu, who had won Delhi and Agra in the name of his master 
Adali, now began to refiect that his sovereign was a long way off, 
that he himself was in possession of;the army and elephants, and that 
it might be better to gain a kingdom for his own benefit rather thmi for 
that of his absent employer. Accordingly, he distributed the spoil, 
excepting the elephants, among the Afghans who accompanied 1^, 
and thus won them over to his side. With their concurrence he entered 
Delhi, raised the imperial canopy over his own head, and exmrdsed 
the most ^therished privilege of sovereignty string coin inniso^ 

..m I .. . , tH —l , « 

1. A. jy., ii, AbO'l Fasl (ibid., p. 46} hints that ireaehery on the 
wt of Fir Muhammad Shirwani have had MmeUiing to do aiMi tha 
disaster. He desired to bring diseredit on Tardi Beg (ibid«,'P. 49). 

S. Firishta, 11.186. 

8; But it shouid be noted that Bayasid attributes the aotion of Bairam 
Khan to privata enmity (J.A.&B., part i, vol. berii (1898), p. 800); 
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name.^ He assumed the style of Raja Bikramajit or Vikramaditya, 
t?Eioh had been borne by several of the most renowned Hindn mon- 
arohs in ancient times, and so entered the field as a competitor for 
the throne of Hindostan against both ^bar and Sikandar Snr. 
When writing to his nominal sovereign Adali, he concealed his usurpa¬ 
tion, and pretended to be acting in his master's imme. Fbr the 
moment Sikandar Sur was of no account, and the issue had to be 
fought out between Hemu, acting for himself, and Bairam Khan, 
acting as Protector and guardian on behalf of Akbar. 

FAMINE 

The struggle of rival claimants for the throne unfortunately 
coincided with one of the most awful recorded in the long list of Indian 
fftminaa. The dearth lasted for two years, 1666 and 1666 (a.h. 962-3), 
and was especially severe in the Agra and Delhi territory, where armies 
were assembled, and had long been engaged in the work of devasta¬ 
tion. The testimony of Badaoni, an eyewitness of the horrible foot of 
imnnlhnliaTin and the utter desolation of the country, agrees with that 
oTSBu-lB^zl, who remembered clearly the horrors of the visitation. 

But Hemu oared not. When he was encamped near Bayana, fifty 
miles to the south-west of Agra, ‘the peo|)le died wi^ the word 
“bread” upon their lips, and while he vs.lued the lives of a hundred 
thousand men at ho more than a barley corn, he fed his five hundred 
etepha-p ta upon sugar, and butter. The whole world was 
astound^ aha disgust^./* 

ACTION OF BAIRAM KHAN 

The Protector, rejecting the advice of timid counsellors, who 
recommended retreat to Kabul, decided that the crown of Hindostan 
was worth fighting for, and we may feel certain that Akbar heartily 
agreed with him. Bairam Khan and Akbar advanced to Thanew, 
and thence to the historic plain of Panipat, where, thirty ye^ ewlie^ 
Akbar’s grandfather had won the throne which Humayun had failed 
to keep. Hemu, whose army was far superior in numbers, encamp 
to the west of the town of Panipat. Baram Khan made an inspirii^ 
speech to his officers, pointing out that they must conquer or pensh, 
and his brave words were supported by the divination of a soothsayer 
who deduced favourable omens from his inspection of the shoulder- 
blade of a sheep. 


A. No coin struck by Hemu is toown. 

-^2. Badaoni, in E. A. D., r., 490.491 ; and, with vwbal vanakiow, m tr. 
Ranking, voi. i, pp. S49-B1. The brutality of Hemu is disdos^ by Bad«^ 
aloxie. The other bWrians are silent on the subject, Abu-1 Fad, who orald M 
brutal himself, in spite of his philosophy, des^nta on the merits of Hemu s 
•virile spirit* (A. JV., fi, 69). For proof of Abu-l Fitel^ brataUty sm his dfsgM- 
ting account of the pnnishmwt of certain rebels against Humayun (A. i» Sic, 
«^p. nxiii). He describes the famine and connected p^ilenoe to his aut^ 
bionaphy. The great fiuntoe occurred, he says to ^ ” ^5® y®".* , 

hulwerty's accession [A. H. 06S bs^ oa November 16, 16M]. The 
was devastated and nothin remained but a few houtos [the ref««« must w 
to BeMl. An opidemio plagae ensued and spread tbrough moat of the dtlea Cf 
Bindostan. Hifititudee diediAto, vol. iU. p, 4 | 6 ). Thesameau^ *he 
toot that mim were driven to fend cn, human flesh, and that parMoe were foraaea 
to seise and eat solitary victims (A. Mn ii.,67). 
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THEBATTLE OF PANIPAT (Nov. 5,1558) 

Hemu's artillery, which had been sent on in advance, was 
captured by the vanguard of Akbar's army in a preliminary enga^- 
ment. But, even ^Eter that loss, the Hindu general still poss^ed an 
immense superiority of strength. He relied specially on his 1,600 
war>elephants, in accordance with ancient Hkidu tradition, Each 
army was drawn up in three divisions. On November 6 Hemu succeed* 
ed in throwing both the right and the left win^ of his opponents 
into confusion, and sor^ht to make his victory decisive by bringing all 
his *mountain-like elephants* to bear on the centre of the enemy, 
commanded by Khan Zaman. Probably he would have won but for 
the accident thaffie was^stifuck in the eye by an arrow which pierced 
his brain and rendered him unconscious. dAn Indian army never 
could survive the loss of its lender, on whose life its pay depended. 
Hemu*8 soldiers at once scattered in various direction and m^e no 
further attempt at resistance. Hemu*s elephant, which had fled into 
the jungle, was brought back by Shah Kuli Khan Mahram, and its 
unconscious rider was placed before the !Rroteotor and Akbar who 
had ridden up. During the battle the young prince had been kept at 
^a safe distance in the rear , and Bairam Khan had left the conduct of 
the fight to his lieutenants. 

EXECUTION OF HEMU 

Bairam Khan desired Akbar to earn the title of Qhazi, or Slayer 
of the Infidel, by fleshing his sword on the captive. The boy naturally 
obeyed his guardian and smote Hemu on the neck with his scimitar 
The bystanders ^so plunged their swords into the bleeding corpse. 
Hemu’s head was sent to Kabul to be exposed, and his trunk was 
gibbeted at one of the gates of Delhi.'^Akbar, a boy of fourteen, cannot 
be justly blamed for complying with the instructions of Bairam Khan, 
who had a right to expect obedience; nor is there any good reason for 
supposing that at that time the boy was more scrupulous than his ofii* 
cers. The official story, that magnanimous sentiment of unwillingness 
to strike a helpless prisoner already half dead compelled him to r^se 
to obey his guardian*s instructions, seems to be the late invention of 
courtly flatterers, and is opposed to the clear statements of Ahmad 
Yadgar and the Dutch writer, van den Broecke, as well as to the prob> 
abilities of the case. At the t^e of the battle of Panipat, Akbar was 
an unregenerate lad, devoted to amusement, and mult hbt be credited 

OCXSmPATION OF DEIJHI AND 

The pursuit of the defeated army being vigorously pressed, the 
victors next day, without halting, marched straight to Delhi, which 
opened its gates to Akbar, who made his entry in state. Agra also 
passed into his possession. In accordance with the ghastly custom 
of the times, a tower was built with the heads of the slain. Immense 

li The text followB Ahmad Yad^ and van den Bvoeoke. ‘The Frinoe 
aoeordii^y straok him and divided his-head froih hie unrieBu body* (E. A D.; 

6S). ‘AohaW.»deditiaio erevioee aebuMe praecdi^t* (de.I«aet,pp. 

For foil disouMdon of the evidenoe see *The Death oTHemu*, lOid, p.. 

“7, 
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(ceaBores were taken with the family of Hemu, whose aged fother was 
executed. The Mewat territory, which had been Tardi Beg's /ay»r 
or lordship, was conferred on Pir Muhammad, a confidential servant 
of Bairam Khan.^ ----- ” ' 

THE END OF THE SUR DYNASTY 

Akbar remained about a month at Delhi, returning early in 
December to Sihrind, in order to complete the operations directed 
against his rival Sikandar Sur. From Sihrind, Bairam £han and his 
sovereign advanced to Lahore, continuing the pursuit, until at last, 
in May 1667, Sikandar, after enduring a long siege, surrendered at 
Mankot, a fort in the lower hills, now called Bamkot, and included 
in the Jamu territory of the Kashmir State. He was treated without 
animosity, and was. given the Kharid and Bihar Districts* s;s a fiaf 
He'died pmcefully about two years later. 

' Muhammad Shah Adil, or Adali, had been killed, as already 
related, in 1667, and Ibrahim Khan had withdratf'n. The stormy 
career of the Sur dynasty thus came to an end, and Akbar was left 
free to consolidate his dominion, undisturbed by the claims of rivals 
to his sovereignty, except in so far as his younger brother, Muhammad 
Hakim of Kabul, made feeble attempts from time to time to contest 
the throne of Hindostan. 

MARRUGE or BAIRAM KHAN WITH SALIMA BEGAM 

In the course of the second year of the reign, 1667<8, the ladies 
of the royal family arrived safely from Kabul and rejoined Akbar at 
Mankot. Akbar marched out a stage to meet them, and was ‘much 
comforted by the reunion'. From Mankot the army marched to Lahore 
halting on the way at Jalandhar, where Bairam l^an married Salima 
Begam, an accomplished young lady, the daughter of Humayun’s sister 
and consequently a grand>daughter of Babur and cousin of Akbar. 
After the fall of Bairam Khan, Akbar married her himself. She lived 
until 1612 and always ranked as one of the most important ladies of 
the court. 

In October 1668 Akbar and the court, travelling down the Jumna 
by boat, migrated to Arga, at that time a town of comparatively 
small importance. 

THE EDUCATION OF AKBAR 

The Protector did his best to arrange for the further education 
of his royal ward, and about this time appointed as Akbar's tutor a 
refugee from Pmrsia, named Abdud Latif, who is described by Badaonf 
as 'A paragon of greatness'.* But the paragon was not more successful 

1. Mewat ia the iU<idefliied tract lying louth of Delhi, largely inhabited by 
the UeoB or Mewatis and now octending over parts of the wtish Districts of 
Matbora (Muttra), most of the AIwmt State, and a small portion of Bfaaratpnr. 
Alwar town was the capital (A.JV.,i, 260). 

2. See J. Pu)^d> Hut, Soe, tii, 110^23. Abu*l Faal's precise chronology 
(A- Ji. ii. 01) u better than the date given by Baverty, JVo(«, j>, 602 a. 

3. *Be was the first that taught Akbar tilie principle of SaUt-i-hdt, **peaoe 

with all**, the Persian term whi^Abu4 Fad so often uses to describe Akbar’s 
pblfaiy of toleration. Abu.lFaEl (AA’3srs., ii, 23) si^a that* Abdullat^jras aecos. 
ed m Perda of being a Sunni ana in Hindpstan or baing a Shiah* (Ali» hr. Bloah* 
mMia, vot i, p. 448, a.8), , 
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than his predecessors had been. Akbar condescended to prac^ a 
little drawing under the tuition of the renowned artists, ^r Saiyid Ali 
and Khwaja Abdu-l*samad, bat no tutors could make him pay atten* 
tion to books, even so far as, to learn the alphabet. While staying at 
Agra he devoted himself almost exclusively to exciting sport, sudi as 
elephant fights and the hunting of deer with the leopard {tmetah). Abu*l 
Fasl never tires of repeating that his sovereign during his early years 
remained ^behind a veil’. Akbar’s intellMtual trmnib^ ,didj0 ju^ | 
materially by reason of his fnaHenliioh''lo tfiit 'ddstom^ appwatra ol { 
lemming.' He constantly eihployed^ other 'persons ib read tb him, ^ 
and,'being gifted with an exceptionally powerful memory, was able to^ 
retain the Imowledge gained by hearing, so that he was as well served' 
by the ear as ordinary people are by the eye. Even in modem India*" 
much work is done by listening to a reader in preference to reading 
onmelf. An official can get through far more business by having long 
police reports and the like written in current script, which is practi* 
cally shorthand, read aloud quickly by an expert reader, than he could 
do by reading the documents himself. 


Illiteracy carries no reproach in India. Beading and writing have 
never been regarded as fit occupations for men belonging to the fight* 
ing races, and many of the most notable Indian sovereigns, as for ex* 
ample, Haidar Ali and Ban jit Singh, have been unable to read or write. 


SHAIKH GADAl. SADR-I SUDUR 

In the third year of the reign (1568*9) a person named Shaikh 
Gadai, son of a Delhi versifier, and a member of the Shiiki^^) was 
appointed at the Protector’s instance to the exalted ofiEice of ^dr>i- 
Sudur, and thus, as Badaoni remarlm, was ‘put over the heads of all 
the magnates of Hindustan and Khurasan*. The dignity of that office 
had always been rated very high. No English title exactly expresses 
the nature of the appointment, and the translation as Chief Justice 
sometimes suggests is far from being satisfSsotory. The holder 
ranked as the fourth official in the empire, was tlie head of all the law 
officers, and was vested with almost umimited authority in the confer¬ 
ment of grants of lands devoted to ecclesiastical or tonevolent pur* 
poses. He also exercised powers which may be fairly described as 
equivalent to those of the Inquisition, extending even to the infiiotion 
of the capital penalty for heresy. 

The appointment of a Shia to a position so important naturally 
gave extreme ofTence to the orthodox Sunni courtiers, and ha4 much 
to do with the subsequent fall of Bairam Khan, who was hated as 
being a Shia. Badaoni makes the elevation of Shaikh Qadu the theme 
of his most bitter gibes and venomous puns. The Shaikh enjoyed bis 
much envied dignity until the faU of his patron, Bairam Khan, when 
he shared the minister’s disgrace. Akbar, in bis later yean, after his 
defection from Islam, reduced the rank of the Sa(ir*i-Sadar, and 
appointed adherents of his own eclectic religion to fill tiie office. 

ANNEXATION OF OWAUOR AND JAUNFUR 

In the course of the third and fourth rmal years (1558-60) . the 
gradual oonsolidaticm of Akbar’s dominion In Hin<^tan was advimoed 
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by the surrender of the strong fortress of Gwalior in Central India and 
the annexation of the Jaunpur province in the east. An attempt to 
take the castle of Banthambhor in Bajputana failed, and preliminary 
operations for the reduction of Mai wa^ were interrupted by the in> 
trigues and troubles connected with Akbar’s assertion of his personal 
fitness to rule and the consequent fall of Bairam Khan, the Protector. 
CAUSES OF THE FALL OF BAIRAM KHAN 

The Persmn histories narrate the circumstances of Baram Khan’s 
fall at immense length and from different points of view. A concise 
summary may be sufficient to satisfy the curiosity of the modem 
reader. When Akbar had entered on his eighteenth year f a.d, 1660) 
and began to feel himself a man. the trammels of the tutelage in which 
he was held by his guardian became galling, and he desired to be a king 
in fact as well as in name. Those natural feelings were stimulated and 
inflamed by the ladies of his household and various courtiers who for 
one reason or another had grievances against the Protector. His ap¬ 
pointment of Shaikh Gadai as Sadr-i-Sudur excited the sectarian 
animosity of all the Simnis at court, who complained, and not without 
reason, that Bairam Khan showed excessive favour to the adherents 
of his own Shia sect. Many influential people had been offended by 
the execution of Tardi Beg, and on several occasions Bairam Khan, 
presuming too much on his position, had behaved with undue arro¬ 
gance. He was accused, too, of making indiscreet remarks. Moreover, 
i^bar was annoyed by a special personal grievance, inasmuch as he 
had no privy purse, and bis houschoid was poorly paid, while the ser¬ 
vants of the Protector grew rich. Bairam Khan, on his side, was 
inclined to think that his service were indispensable, and was 
unwilling to surrender the uncontrolled power which he had exercised 
so long. Gradually it became apparent that either Akbar or Bairam 
Khan must yield. 

Hamida Bano Bagam, the queen-mother, Maham Anaga, the 
chief of Akbar’s nurses and ranking as a foster-mother, her son, 
Adham Khan, with her relative, Shihadu-d din, governor of Delhi, 
were the principal persons concerned in engineering the plot against 
the Protector. They were obliged to proceed warily, because the man 
whom they were attacking was in actual control of the army and 
administration, and it was impossible to be certain how far his loyalty 
to the son of Humayun would stand the strain of dismissal. In fact, 
he was suspected of favouring the candidacy for the throne of Akbar’s 
first cousin, the son of Humayun’s brother Kamnm. A son of Sikandar 
Sur was also at hand as an alternative pretender, if wanted. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE GOURTPLOT 

Early in a.d. 1660 (a.h. 967) the conspirators took action. 
Baintm Khan being then at Agra, Akbar, who was out hunting as 
usual, was induced to go to Delhi, in order to visit his mother, who 
either was or pretended to be ill. The friendly governor strengthened 
the fortifications of Delhi, and measures were taken to secure I^ore 
and Kabul. Maham Anaga and her fellow conspirators made the mc^ 
of certain intemperate language attributed to ifoitam ]^an, aud took 
pains to moke it generally known that he no loi^ enjoyed his 
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80 V 6 reign *8 confidence. Messengers passed betiv^en the parties, and 
Maham Anaga, professing to be afraid Bairam ^an*8 re^tment, 

■ the ‘ 
her 

completely under her influence. 

DECISION OF BAIRAM KHAN 


The advisers of Bairam were divided in opinion. Shaikh Gadai, 
the Sadr-i*Sudur, and certain other oounsellors advised their 
patron to seize Akbar’s person and fight the matter out. But Bairam 
Khan, after some hesitation, honourably refused to stain the record 
of a life<time of loyalty by turning traitor, and intimated his intention 
to submit; Meantime, the courtiers for the most part had deserted 
the frilling minister, and, after the manner of their kind, had turned 
to worship the rising sun. 

AKBAR*S ULTIMATUM 


Akbar now felt himself strong enough to carry the business to 
its conclusion, and sent his tutor, Mir Abdu«l Latif, to Bairam Khan 
with a written message to this effect: 

*As I was frilly assured of your honesty and fidelity, I left all 
important affairs of State in your charge, and thought only of my 
own pleasures. I have now determined to take the reins of govern¬ 
ment into my own hands, and it is desirable that you should now make 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, upon which you have been so long intent. 
A suitable fief {jagir) out of the parganas (districts) of Hindustan 
will be assigned for your maintenance, the revenues of which shall be 
transmitted to you by your agents'. 

This ultimatum probably was dictated by Maham Anaga, who, 
to use Abn-1 Fazl’s words, *in her great loyalty and wisdom took charge 
of affairs’. AbuM Fazl displays unblushing partisanship in his account 
of the transactions, and even lavishes unstinted eulogies on Fir 
Muhammad, the worst of Akbar’s evil oounsellors at this period. 

PIR MUHAMMAD SHIRWANl 


Fir Muhammad, known as the Shirwani, and originally a mere 
MuUa or religious teacher, had been lucky enough to attract the 
favour of Bairam Khan, who made him his confidential manager. The 
sudden rise in his fortunes was too much for Fir Muhammi^, who 


displayed overweening arrogance towards his patron, by whom he 
was deservedly dismis^ and exiled* He was in Gujarat wh^ he. 
heard of Bairam SIhan's disgrace, and at once returned to court, 
receiving from Akbar the title of Khan. In April 1560, when Bairam 
ELhan moved to Bayana, Fir Mohammad was selected to follow him 
with an armed force, and *to arrange for his l$ajing, t||e iimperial do- 


REBELUON OF BAIRAM KHAN 


Bairam Khan sent back his insi^a to .Akbar^ who was'mx^ 
gratified at that act submission, but the insult offe^ h^ in assum¬ 
ing to his former servant the task of houndii^ him out of India indtii^, 
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him to change his attitude and attempt rebellion. Bairam Khan 
aooordingly moved to the Punjab, after placing his family in the fort- 
rew of T^Whindh.^ Near Jalandhar hu forces were defeated by the 
royalists. Bairam Khan then retired mto the hills, and ultimately was 
captured near the Biyas river, and bron^^t before Akbar, who gen* 
rously accepted his late guardian’s words of penitence . 

Munim Khan, who had been summoned from Kabul to assume 
the office of prime minister, placed all his tents and equipage at the 
disposal of his fallen predecessor, to whom liberal allowances were 
assigned in order that he might proceed to Mecca in a manner be> 
fitting his rank and eminent past services. Akbar returned to Delhi, 
and thence proceeded by water to Agra, at the close of 1660 (a.u. 968). 
DEATH OF BAIRAM KHAN 

Bairam Khan, accepting his fate, marched across Bajputana 
towards the coast, in order to proceed to Mecca, and in due course 
arrived at Patan, otherwise called Nahrwala or An hUwa ra^ the.ancient 
capito) of Gujarat, now included in the Baroda State? ’^e town was 
in charge of an Afghan governor, who received his distinguished guest 
with hospitality, but failed to make adequate provision for the safety 
of him and his retinue . Bairam Khan, during his stay in the town, 
j,used to amuse himself by visiting the gardens and beautiful lakes whicti 
then adom^ it. One day (January 1661) he had just landed from a 
visit to an island pavilion in the principal lake when he was attacked 
by a gang of thirty or for«y Afghans, led by one Mubarak Khan, whose 
father had been killed in the battle of Macchiwara, when Bairam 
Khan was in command.’^ The cx«Proteotor was stabbed to death, 
and his corpse left on the ground. Some fakirs and poor people 
charitably gave it burial. His camp was plundered, and his family 
was brought with difficulty to Ahmadabad, pursued by a crowd of 
Afghans.^ Bairam Khan’s little son, ^bdprrahim, then four years of 
age, was summoned to court, and brought up under the protection of 
Akbar. He lived to attain the rank of Khan Khanan and to become 
the greatest noble in the empire. He continued to serve Jahangir faith¬ 
fully for many years, but, towards the end of a long life, forgot his 
duty and joined Prince Khurram (Shahjahan), when he rebelled against 
his father. Abdurrahim will be often mentioned in the course of this 
histry. 


1 . The position of Tabarhindh(Tabarhind), which was still disputed and 
Mnerally regarded as uncertain when the first edition of this work appeared, has 
been settled. The place, sometimes confounded with Sihrind in MSS., appears 
undoubtedly to be identical with Bhotinda (Batiiinda) in the Patiala State (30® 
13* N. and 75 E), ‘The great fort, about 118 feet high, which dominates the 
town, 18 conspicuous for many miles round and has thirty-six bastions* 11G 
1908. S.V. Bhstinda). It was the principal stronghold cm the northern road bet.’ 
ween Delhi and Multan. That intermediate region, of high strategical importance 
in the time of the Sultans, also included the fortresses Abobar, Sunam, 
others (Horowitz, 7. Paig<A Hist. Soe., u. 109 ; and Stow, ibid.iii. 85). 

2 . The battle was fought in 1665. The town is in the Ludiana District. 

3. Bairam Kbnn ia said to have been sixteen years of age at the of 
the bottle of Kanauj, in 1640 (Bloehmann, dts. vol. i. p. 816), and, eonsequently 
must have been bom about 1624. He was still a young maa, thirty^ or 
seven years age, wben he perished, in 1661. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

T6e story of the transaotions leading up to the fid! and death 
of Bairam Khan leaves an unpleasant taste. It seems to be dear that 
the intriguers who surrounded and controlled the young Padshah 
were resolved to get rid of the Protector at any cost, and that they 
deliberately forced him into rebellion in order to ensure his destruc¬ 
tion. For a loi^ time he steadily resisted the advice of Shaikh Oadai 
and others who counselled open opposition, and if his enemies had 
abstained from the outrage of deputing Pir Muhammad to *pack him 
off as quickly as possible to Mecca’, he would apparently have submit¬ 
ted to his sovereign’s will, as his modern representative, Bismard:, 
submitted to William II, that is to say, reluctantly, but os a matter 
of both necessity and duty. Bairam Khan obviously was only a half¬ 
hearted rebel, and was gl^ to be captured. Even Abu-1 Fazl, who 
made the mort of the Protector’s faults, and could hardly find lan¬ 
guage emphatic enough to express his sense of the alleged merits of 
Maham Anaga and Pir Muhammad, was constrained to admit that 
‘Bairam Khan was in reality a good man, and of excellent qualities*. 
The courtly chronicler ascribes his deviations from the narrow path 
of rectitude to his association with evil advisers and his inordinate 
appetite for flattery. As a matter of fact, Bairam Khan, although 
misled sometimes by his partiality for Shia'co-religionists, chose 1^ 
instruments far better than Maham Anaga chose hers daring her 
brief tenure of power. He had the nerve needed to punish the traitor 
Tardi Beg, and so to save his master’s cause. It is true that he made 
a mistake in giving his confidence at first to Pir Muhammad, but when 
he discovered the man’s ingratitude and baseness he had no hesitation 
in disnussing him. 

Both Humayun and Akbar owed their recovery of the throne 
to Bairam Khan, and the obligations of gratitude required that when 
the time came for Akbar to tsi:e the reins into his own hands the 
demission of his faithful charioteer should be effected as gently as 
possible. But the many enemies of Bairam Khan were not in a humour 
to make his exit easy. If they could have had their way unobstructed, 
they would certainly have put him to death. The generosity of his 
reception after the failure of his rebellion may be fairly attributed to 
young Akbar himself, who had had little to do with the previous 
transaotions, for which Maham Anaga was responsible os her pane¬ 
gyrist Abu-1 Fazl expressly affirms. 

Akbar shook off the tutelage of Bairam Khan only to bring him¬ 
self under the ‘monstrous regiment’ of unscrupulous women. He bad 
yet another c^ort to make before he found himself and rose to. the 
height of his essentially noble nature. 

The next chapter will tell the story of the rather ignoble interval 
daring which he was subject to petticoat government of the worst 
kind. 



Chapter in 

PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT $ THE EMANCIPATION OF 

AKBAR, 156O.4 

RULE OF MAHAM ANAGA 

(^bar, who was still little more than a boy, oontinned to occupy 
himself with field sports and elephant fights, apparently taking no 
interest in the business of government, which he allowed Maham 
Maga to control. Notwithstanding the praise lavished on her l)y 
ABu^ Fazl, the facts as recorded by him and other authors prove that 
she was unworthy of the trust reposed in her. One of the main objects 
of her life was to push forward Adham Khan, her second son, a man 
dearly unfit for high office. She also bestowed her favour on the 
treacherous and brutal Pir Muhammad Shirwani, who had betrayed 
Tardi Beg at Delhi, shown the grossest ingratitude to Bairam Khan, 
' his patroiK and was about to earn eternal infainy by his savage cruelty 
in Bfolwa(ln short, there is reason to believe that the men who secur¬ 
ed power and wealth from the hands of Maham Anaga were the worst 
members of the court circle.^ 

BAZ BAHADUR OF MALWA 

(At the time of Bairam Khan's fall Akbar was still far from 
being master of the whole of Hindostan. The condition of the king¬ 
dom of Malwa, the fertile plateau lying to the north of the Vindhya 
range, between the parallels 23** 30r and 24** 30' N. and the meridians 
74*’ 30' and TS** 10' £., was then such as SMmed to invite a war con¬ 
quest with good prospects of success. Shujaat Khan, an officer under 
the Sur kings, tmd himself a Sur Pathan,^ who had governed the 
country in practical independence in the time of Islam Shah, died in 
A.H. 963 (a d . 1665-6), the year of Akbar’s accession, and waa succeed¬ 
ed by his eldest son, Baz Bahadur, who assumed the title of Saltan. 
The new ruler began badly by murdering his younger brother and many 
ef his own officers, (paving suffered defeat at the bands of the Qonds, 
he ^ve himself up to pleasure, wine, women, and music. In the arts 
of music and song he was an expert, and, like Tansen, was reputed to 
have received instruction from Adalii or Muhammad l^ah Adil, the 
last of the Sur kings.* / The government of Agra resolved to attack 
Baz Bahadur, who. altnough personally brave enough, was not likely 
to offer effectual resistance. 

CAccordingly, in the autumn of 1660 , an expedition against Malwa 
organized, under the suinreme command of Adham. Bman, assisted 
by Pir Muhammad Shirwani and other officers. Pir Muhammad, 
although nominally second in command, was readly the guiding 

t. Also known as Shuja or Shsjawal Khah< 

% Badaoni, tr. Ranking, i, M7. 
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spirit. Baz Bahadur was twdly defeated (1561 ) near Sarangpur^now 
in the Dewaa State> Oentral India Ageno;f71Qid much Taluable sftoil 
was taken by the imperialists. Baz Bahadur had» in aooordanoe with 
Indian custom, placed confidential men in charge of his wives and con* 
cubines with orders to slay them all in case of their lord’s defeat. The 
best belov^ of these women was Bupmati, 'renowned throughout the 
world for her beauty and charm*. '"When th5 deieatocourred she waa 
cu t down by herguardiaft but only half killed. Adha m Kha n having 
sought to gain possession of her, ^e escaped further dhihonour by 
taking poi8on.'(The loves of Baz Bahadur and Bupmati form a favour-' 
ite subject for the skill of Indian pobts and artists.^ (^dham Khui 
sent to Akbar nothing except a few elephants, reserving for himself the 
women and the choicest articles of the spoilt 

Meantime, both Pir Muhammad and Adham Khan had disgrao- 
ed themselves and their sovereign by disgusting cruelties, of which 
Bodaoni the historian was a horrified witness. 

{*On the day of the victory, the two captains remained on the 
spot, and had the oaptiTOS brought before them, and troop after troop 
of them put to death, so that their blood fiowed river upon river.* 
Pir Muhammad cracked brutal jests, and when remons^nc e was 
offered, replied :—*In one single night all these captives have been 
taken, what can be done with them 

Even Sayyids and learned Shaiklm who came out to meet him 
with Korans in their hands were slain and burnt. 

MISCONDUCT OF ADHAM KHAN ; AKBAR’S ACTION 

Akbar was much incensed at the misconduct of Adham Khan 
in retaining the women and choice spoil which should have been sent 
to court. He resolved to surprise the delinquent and abate his in¬ 
solence. Leaving Munim ]^an, the Khan Khanan, and other 
officials in charge at Agra, Akbar, without giving notice to the great 
officers of state, on April 27, 1661, quitted his capital attend^ by 
only a small escort. Although Maham Anaga sent off swift couriers to 
warn her son, Akbar was too quick for her, and rod in upon Adham 
Khan, who had no news of his sovereign’s arrival. He waa amazed, 
and 'when his eye fell on the world-illuminating beauty of His 
Majesty the Shahinshah he became confounded, and like a bewildered 
moth dismounted and did homage. He jplaced the face of servitude 
in the dust of supplication and was exalted by kissing the stirrup.* 
His attempts to assuage Akbar’s just wrath were unsuccessful at 
first, and it was not until his mother arrived and arranged matters 
that his submission was accep^. Even then the villain did not cease 
from his Instfid wickednem. ne secretly stole two special beauties who 
had been in Baz Bidiadur*s harbm. V^en Akbar heard of this impu¬ 
dent crime he delayed his rnardi until the women were recovered. 

'Maham perceived that if tibese two women were inlarodnoed 
to His Majesty the vril over her acts would be raised, and her son’s 
treachery be revealed. She therefore caused these two innocent ones 
to be put to deaMt, for a "severed head makes no sound**. The 
Khedive of the age overlooked this gross outrage, as the veil was not 
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yet removed from his world-iJiuminating oountengnoe, and (he) re¬ 
garded the done as not done.* 

The same Aba>l Fazl who records that atrocious deed was not 
ashamed to praise the ‘wisdom and perspicacity* of the guilty woman. 

Akbar hastened back to Agra, wEere be amved on June 4,*1561, 
after an absence of only thirty .eight days. Akbar, who resembled 
Alexander the Great in his disregard of climatic conditions or physical 
obstacles, made his rapid journey in the height of the hot season. 

It is not pleasant to read that Pir Muhammad, who waited 
on the Padshah after his return, was honoured with gifts of robes 
and horses.^ Akbar’s conscience had not yet been awakened. 
PERSONAL PROWESS OF AKBAR 

In the course of his journey homewards Akbar met a tigress 
with five cubs nears Narwar. He encountered the beast on foot and 
'killed her with a single blow of his sword, a most remarkable feat. 
His escort accomplished the easy task of lulling the cubs. This, we are 
told was the first beast of prey which His Majesty personally attacked.^ 

Some months later, at Agra, Akbar gave another exhibition 
of reckless courage, pre.emincnt physical strength, and extraordinary 
mastery over animals. At the early age of fourteen he had acquired 
the difficult art of controlling vicious elephants. An elephant named 
Hawai, meaning ‘Sky-rocket*, and probably the beast of that name 
ridden by Hemu in his last fight, was notorious for his ‘choler, passion¬ 
ateness, fierceness, and wickedness*. One day on the polo ground 
Akbar, who hod drunk two or three cups of wine, took it into his 
head to mount the savage brute, who was compelled to execute 
‘wonderful manoeuvres*. Akbar then decided to have still more excite* 
ment, and set Hawai to fight Ran Bagha, the ‘Tiger in Battle*, an¬ 
other vicious giant. Ran Bagha, unable to withstand Hawai’s furious 
onset, fled pursued by the victor, who justified his name by his speed. 
Akbar, to the terror of the onlookers, held on firmly, and the two 
maddened beasts, plunging down the steep bank of the Jumna, raced 
across the bridge of boats. The pontoons swayed and were sub- 
merged, the royal servants meantime swimming alongside in case 
their help should be needed. By good luck the elephants got safely 
across to the other side of the river and Ran Bagha continued his 
flight to save his life. Akbar, exercising the marvellous personal power 
over the brute creation which was one of his peculiar gifts was able 
to restrain Hawai in a moment.^ 

In later years Akbar explained more than once to Abu-1 Eazl 
that his motive in undertaking such adventures was that God might 
end his life, if he shonld have knowingly taken a step displeasing to 

1. Tebakat, E. & D., v, 271. 

2. Mr. Beveridge (A, ii, 222 n.) is inolinod to accept the reading baharif 

^lionece’, of some MSS. But ‘tigreas’ muat be right, beoauae there were five cube. 
A lioneaa n^r haa more than Four, and uaually only three. The number in the 
litter of a tigreaa rangea from two to six (Chambera, and JSScyri. Bri/., 

latest ed.). 

2. Jahangir also tella the story os recounted by his fattier. incident is 

depicted {none of the pictures of the Clarke MS. at the. V. A A. Museum, 8. 
Knudngton (Jahangir, R.B., ii. 41). . , 
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the Most High or cherished an asjpiration oontrai^ to His iHUi ftn*, 
l^sAid, *we cannot sapport the burden of life under uod*s displeasure.*.. 
The expression of such sentiments in mature age may be accepted 
as sincere, but when he was nineteen he may be presumed to have 
taken leas serious views, and to have been simply carried away by his 
sense of possessing excepticmal power and by the intoxication of peril¬ 
ous exoitoment. 

AN ADVENTURE 

In this connexion another wild adventure, which took place in the 
following year, 1602, deserves brief notice. The story is too long to 
be narrated in full detail. Complaints having been received of the 
violence practised by the people of eight villages in the Sakit pargana 
now in the Etah District, United Provinces, a tract still noted for its 
turbulence, Akbar determined to chastise the evibdoers. He availed 
himself as usual of the pretext of hunting, and accompanied by a small 
escort of less than two hundred horsemen, supported by as many 
elephants, he attacked the villagers, who were supposed to number 
four thousand. A hot fight ensued. His Majesty then perceived 
some of his followers were shirking in a cowardly fashion and taking 
cover. ‘The royal wrath blazed forth,* and Akbar, without waiting 
to collect the shirkers, advanced on his elephant Dilshankor against a 
house in the villi^e of Paronkh. His elephant put his foot into a 
grain-pit, so that the officer riding behind fell on top of his sovereign 
who cleverly extricated his mount. Seven arrows, hit and five pien^ 
Akbar's shield, but ultimately he succeeded in forcing his elephant 
through the wall. The house was set on fire, and about a thousand 
rebels were consumed. 

We shall see that Akbar, even when a good deal older, retained 
the impetuous spirit of his youth, and was as ready as Alexander of 
Macedon had been to risk his life in personal combat with man or 
beast. The peculiar system of self-education which he had adopted 
hud endowed him with nerves of iron and bodily vigour which scorned 
fatigues enough to kill an ordinary man. We can imegine how the 
reports of the young Padshah’s prowess at Paronkh must have echoed 
through the kingdom and inspired a wholesome terror among all men 
who thought of defying the royal authority. 

A NOCTURNAL ADVENTURE 

In the first half of 1661 Akbar had begun to ti^e some personal 
share in public business, although his final emancipation firdm the 
evil influences surrounding him was not effected until three years later. 
Even in his twentieth year he wm keen to learn aU that he could 
alH)Ut his people, and for that purpose made use of information derived 
from various classra of ascetics and fakirs, in whose society he took 
mu(ffi pleMure, being 'more restless than ever in his search foir ph^i- 
oians of the soul.* He followed the example of Hamnn-r Bashid in . 
taking nocturnal rambles in disguise. One night he so vmiturcd out 
into a dense crowd on the far dde of the Jumna op^^ile Agra^ and 
was unlucky enough to be recognize by a vagabond who conUQU^*' 
cated his di^very to others. 
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'When I became aware of this,* said Akbar, as he told the story, 
*I without the least delay or hesitation rolled my eyes and squinted, 
and so made a wonderful change in my appearance. In a sense that 
they could not imagine I was a spectator and was observing the ways 
of destiny. When those good folks looked at me they, on account of 
the ohuige in my appearance, could not recognize me, and said to one 
another, "These are not the eyes and features of the King." I quietly 
came away from them and went to my palace.’ 

Nobody will dispute the truth of Abu-1 Fazl’s comment that ‘it 
was a very strange performance*.* Although not so indifferent to 
affairs of state as he had been previously, Akbar still devoted most 
of his time to sport, and still, to use his cbonicler’s recurrent phrase, 
remained for the most part 'behind the veil.’ 

EASTERN EXPEDmON ; SHAMSU-D DIN KHAN 

About this time information was received that Khan Zaman 
(Ali Kttli Khan), the governor of Jaunpur and the eashTii provinces, 
was meditating rebellion. Akbar accordingly resolved to go in person 
to bring him back to obedience. He started in the middle of July 
1661, hunting on the way in his accustomed manner. At Kara on the 
Ganges now in the Allahabad District, Khan Zaman and his brother 
Bahadur Khan thought it prudent to como in and do homage, which 
was accepted. Akbar accomplished this expedition with his usual 
clerity, and was back in Agra before the end of August. 

In November Shamsu<d din Muhammad Khan Atga came from 
Kabul, was received with favour, and entrusted as minister with 
the management of affairs political, financial, and military. This 
arrangement was displeasing to Maham Anaga, who ‘regarded herself 
as the substantive prime minister,’ and was vexed to find that 
Akbar was gradually freeing himself from her control. Munim Khan 
shared her jealousy. The fortress of Ghunar near Mirzapur was 
surrendered about this time.* 

RECALL OF ADHAM KHAN; FIR MUHAMMAD IN^MALWA 

Akbar now took a more decisive step towards asserting his 
independence by recalling Adham Khan from Malwa, and making 
over the government of that imperfectly conquered province to Fir 
Mubammed in name as well as in fact. But in conferring such an 
important trust on a man so unworthy Akbar committed a grievous 
error. Fir Muhammad, feeling himself to be invested with absolute 
power, attadeed Burhanpur and Bijagarh with success, perpetrating 
a general massacre at the latter fortress. As Badaoni observes, he 
‘practised to the utmost the code of Ohinghiz Khan,* massacring or 
enslaving all the inhabitants of Burhanpur and Asirgarh, and destroy¬ 
ing many towns and vfllages to the south of the Narbada, ‘sweeping 
everything clean and dear.* Ciontraiy to advice he started to pursue 

1. ^AT., ii, 225, 226. 

2. AJ(.f ii, 281. Aba4 Fad dotes the sunrender in A,B. 699, A.D. 15614. 

The erroneously it would seem, dotes the event in the ninth regnol 

year, AJ). 1564-8 (E. &l>.,v. 287). Ahu-I Foal todr nuuli<^^tipaixui to fix the 
chronology of the reign. 
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INDIA IN isAi 

When Akbar ascended the throne in Januaiy 1566 he possessed no definite 
territory. Five years later he held firmly the PanJab, rrith the Multan distriot; 
the basin of the Ganges and Jumna as far east as Prayag (later known as AUalia- 
bad), and also Gwalior in Central India, and Ajmer in Rajasthan. The Kabul 
territory (excluding Kandahar with its dependencies, then in Persian hands, see 
Baverty, JVofer on AfghmUtan, pp. 692, 600) was governed in practical indepen¬ 
dence by the guardians of Akbar's younger balf*brother, Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim. The various Himalayan States, including Kashmir, were completely 
ind^endent. Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa were under the government of an Afghan 
prince, Soloiman Karorani. Orissa then meant the modem Midnapore., Puri, 
Katak (Cuttack), and Balasorc Districts. The numerous chiefs in Rajasthan or 
Bajputana, Sind, and the extensive wild coimtry now forming the Central Pro> 
Vinces, Chutia Nagpur, and Orissa Tributary States, recognized no man as mas¬ 
ter. Gujarat, which had been occupied by Akbar’s father, Humayun, was ruled 
by a Muhammadan dynasty, as was Malwa. The five kingdonos of the Deccan 
plateau, namely, Ahmadnagar, Birar (Berar). Bidar, Bijapur, and Golkonda, 
constituted out of fragments of the Bahmani Empire, were autonomous under 
Musalmon dynasties constantly at war one with another or with Vijayani^(ar. 
The boundaries frequently changed. Bijapur was the most powerful of the five 
States. The small Muhammadan principality of Khandesh iu the valley of the 
Tapti was practically independent. The whole peninsular area to the south of 
the Krishna and Tungabhadra rivers was under the lordship of the Bindu kings 
of Vijayanagar. 

The Portuguese were strongly established on the western coast in fortified 
settlements taken from the Sultans of the Deccan, and situated at Goa, with a 
considerable territory attached; Chaul, Bombaim (Bombay) with neighbouring 
places; Bassein (see Malabari, Bombay in tbe Mating, 1910, p. 21); Daman, and 
Diu. Their fleet controlled the mercantile and pilgrim traffic of the Arabian Sea 
and Persian Gulf. No other European power hod gained any footing on the soil 
of India, and no Englishman had even landed in the country. All delineations 
of frontiers and boundaries necessarily are merely approximate. The boundaries 
of the Sultanates of the Deccan are taken firom Sewdl’s map in A Forgettm 
Empift (1900). 
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Baz Bahadur across the river. As he was riding through the stream 
his horse collided with a string of camels and threw him, so that he 
was drowned.^ Thus, to use B^aoni*8 terse phrase, *he went by water 
to fire’; his cruelty, insolence, and severity were punished, and the 
sighs of the orphans, the helpless, and the captives were avengedf It 
is not often that we find a Muhammadan historian pronouncing an 
ethical judgement so distinct and just. Abu-1 Fazl slurs over the crimes 
of Pir Muhammad with a vague aUusion to the oppression committed 
by him, and laments that *by heaven’s decree so loyal, able, and 
gallant a man underwent such a fate*. The remark goes a long way to 
discredit the writer’s pretensions as a moralist. The defeat of Pir 
Muhammad resulted in the temporary restoration of Baz Bahadur. 
PILGRIMAGE TO AJMER ; FIRST MARRIAGE WITH A HINDU PRINCESS 

One night, Akbar, when on a hunting excursion, was passing thro¬ 
ugh a village near Agra when he happened to hear a party of Indian 
minstrels singing the praises of Khwaja Muinu-u din, the renown¬ 
ed saint buried at Ajmer, and was thus inspired to make a pilgrimage 
to the tomb of the holy man. Accordingly, in the middle of January 
1662, he started for Ajmer with a small retinue, hunting on his way. 
At Deosa, midway between Agra and Ajmer, he received Baja Bihar 
Mall,^ the chief of Amber or Jaipur, in Bajputana, whooflfered his 
eldest daughter to Akbar in marriage. The court made only a brief stay 
at Ajmer and returned by forced marches to Agra, leaving the heavy 
camp equipage to follow. The marriage was celebrated at Sambhar. 
Man Singh, nephew and adopted son of Baja Bhagwan Das, the 
heir of Raja Bihar Mall, was taken into the imperial service, and rose 
ultimately to high office. The bride subsequently became the mother 
of Jahangir. Her posthumous official title, Maryam-zamani (or -uz 
zamani), *the Mary of the age’, has caused her to be confounded some¬ 
times with Akbar’s mother, whose title was Maryam-makani, ’dwelling 
with Mary’. The dust of Akbar’s first Hindu consort lies in a fine 
mausoleum situated near Akbar's tomb at Sikandara. The building 
has been restored by judicious measures of conservation.^ 

Although it has been asserted that Humayun had one Hindu 
consort, that lady, if she really existed, does not appear to have exer¬ 
cised any influence.^ Akbar’s marriages With Hindu princesses, on the 
contrary, produced important effects both on his personal rule of life 

1. Badaoni, tr. Lowe, ii, 43, 47. A various reading gives 'mules* ins toad of 
oomele*. 

2. The name is writtm variously as Biluura, Bahar (/. 47.), or Bhar, Blooh- 
mann writes Bihori. Bihar seems to be the corroot form. 

3. The tomb is aeourately described and illustrated in Am. R^. A. S, India, 
1910-11, pp. 04'6, Plates XLVIIl-L. The descriptions in other boote, as in Byad 
H. Latif, Agra (1896), p. 194, are erroneous, and usually repeat the false state¬ 
ment that Moryam-zanmni was a Portuguese Christian. There is not the slightest 
reason for believing that any one of Akbar’s numerous wives was either a jPortu- 
guesOor a Christian. Mohimunadans venerate the Virgin Mary and were glad to 
wMoeiate deceased ladies of rank with her name. The draghter of Baja Bihar 
Mall probably, conformed more or leas to the Muslim religion. Certainly she 
received a Muhammadan title and was buried in a Muhammadan fm^lchm* 

4 . Tod, fyflcm. oh. V, vol, i, pp. 124,268. The statemmv eeems to 
be a blunder. 
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and on his public policy. His leanings towards Hindusim will be more 
oonV^iently discussed at a subsequent stage, and the elSeots of the 
Rajput matrimonial alliances on public affaira also will become more 
apparent as the story proceeds. But at this point of the narrative so 
much may be said, that the marriage with the Amber princess secured 
the powerful support of her family throughout the reign, and offered 
a proof manifest to all the world that Akbar had decided to be the 
Padshah of his whole people—Hindns as well as Muhammadans. 

While the court was on its way back to Agra one of the keepers 
of the hunting leopards was convicted of stealing a pair of shoes. 
Akbar ordered the thief’s feet to be out off. Later in life he would 
hardly have inflicted such a savage punishment for a petty theft. 
RECOVERY OF MALWA; VARIOUS EVENTS 

Many events of importance happened in the seventh regnal year, 
reckoned officially as beginning on March 11,1662. 

Abdullah Khan Uzbeg*, who was sent to Malwa in superses¬ 
sion of Adham Khan, quickly expelled Baz Bahadur, and again brought 
the province under the dominion of his sovereign. Baz Bah^ur remain¬ 
ed in exile at the courts of various princes for several years. In the 
fifteenth year of the reign he submitted to his fate, appeared at the 
imperial court, and accepted office as a 'mansabdar of 1,000\ Sub¬ 
sequently, he was promoted to the rank ’of 2,000*, and so ended his 
days. Tradition points out a tomb at Ujjan, bulit in a tank, as the 
place where his dust rests beside that of his favourite Rupmati. 

Shah Tahmasp of Persia sent a belated complimentary embassy 
to Agra to offer condolence for the death of Humayun and congratu¬ 
lations on the accession of Akbar. 

The practice of enslaving prisoners of war was strictly forbidden, 
and the strong fortress of Mirtha (Merta) in Rajyputana was taken ' 
after a stiff fight. 

MURDER OF SHAMSU-D DIN ATGA BY ADHAM KHAN 

On May 16,1562, an extraordinary event took place which finally 
freed Akbar from the debasing influence of Maham Anaga and her 
worthless son. The appointment of Shamsu-d din Muhammad Atga 
Khan as minister in November 1661 was. as already mentioned, highly 
displeasing to Maham Anaga, her son Adham Khan, her ally Munim 
Khan, and sundry other infiuential members of the royal circle. The 
dissatisfaction of those personages, who felt that power was slipping 
from their grasp, was the immediate cause of the crime comndtt^ on 
May 16 by Adham Khan,* who may possibly have acted on hfe own 

1, Blodhmann, Ain. vol. i. No. 14 p. 320. He must not bo confounded with 
his namesake, the independent ruler of Tranaoxiana. 

2. The authorities, as is the ease so often, differ about the date. The Tain- 
hot (E. & D.. V. 277) gives it os Sunday Bamasan 12 A.H*, OTO, Badaoni (ii, 49) 
states it as Monday, Raraasan 12, A.H. 999. The chronograms on his next page 
give 970 in one oaso, and 969 in the othor. Abu-1 Faxl (AJV., ii. 269} states 
date in terms of both the Ilahi and Hijri eras, as Isfandiyar 6, Khnrdad—Satur¬ 
day, Ramazan 12, 969. According to Cunningham’s tables Ramazan 12,969, 
was a Saturday. Bloohmaon (din, i, 324) aoospts that etatement, whioh me^ ^ 
taken as oorreot. 'ShaTabnkat date, a year later, is impossible. Ramkaah 
12,970 was a Wednesday. The event oertimly happened in 1662, not in 11^. 
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impulse without the privity of his sympathizera. It seems hardly credi¬ 
ble that they could have sanctioned in advance his audacious outrage 
On the day mentioned, Shamsu-d din, the minister, with Mnnim Khan 
and other high officials, was sitting in the palace hall engaged on 
public business, when Adham Khan swaggered in attended by bluster¬ 
ing followers. The minister and his companions politely rose to receive 
the visitor, but Adham Khan, far from responding to the courtesy, 
put his hand to his dagger and advanced in a threatening attitude to 
the minister. At a signal from Adham Khan two of his men out down 
Shamsn-d din, who ran out and fell dead in the courtyard of the hall. 

Tho tumult awoke Akbar, who was asleep in an inner room. 
Adham Khan, meditating the last extremity of treason, tried 
to force his way in but was kept back by a faithful eunuch who bolted 
the door. Akbar, having been told what had happen^, came out 
by another door, receiving as ho passed his special scimitar from the 
hands of a servant. Coming across tho terrace ho met Adham Khan 
and roughly aBk>*d what ho moant by killing the Atga. Adham Khan 
made impertinent excuses and had tho audacity to seize his sovereign’s 
hands. When Akbar tried to disarm him tho villain grasped tho king’s 
sword. Akbar responded by hitting Adham Khan in the face a blow 
with his fist which was like the stroke of a mace, and knocked the 
traitor sejiseloss. Akbar ordered his attendants to bind him and 
throw him headlong from the terrace. They obeyed, but in a timid, 
h^Ltingway. so that the criminal was only half killed. Akbar 
then compelled them to drag him up again, and throw him down 
a second time. His neck was broken and his brains dashed out.^ 

Munira Khan, his friend Shihabu-d din, and some other notables 
conscious of guilt, and fearing just retribution for their secret 

treason, alwconded. ^ 

After the performance of his stem act of justice, Akbar retired, 
into the female apartments where Maham Anaga was lying ill. He 
told her briefly what had happened, refraining from saying explicitly 
that Adham Khan was dead Tho unhappy woman merely replied 
‘Your Majesty did well’, and then held her peace. But her life was 
bound up with that of her favourite son, and forty days later she 
followed him to the grave. Both tho bodies were sent to Delhi and 
interred in a handsome tomb erected at Akbar’s expense near the 
Kutb Minar. Tho building still exists.* 

GONEQUENGES OF THE GBJME 

The fugitive conspirators were pursued and arrested. Akbar 
behaved to them with extraordinary generosity, prompted, perhaps, 
by deep policy, inflicting no penalties, and actually restoring Munim 
Khan to favour and his rank as ministor and Khan Khanan. Tho 
Atka Ebail, or ‘foster-brother battalion*, who thirsted for vengeance 
on tho family of the murderer, were judiciously pacifled and kept 
employed on an expedition against the Gakhars in the Salt Range. 

1. Hie honied Boene is reeflstioally reproduced in one of ih9 AManum 
piotutes exhibitod at South Kenrinkton. 

2. lOatT Stephen, 7T« ArekaaoUgjf of JMM, p. 800. 
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Aba4 Eazl tells ns that from the time of Adham Khan's oatasfrophe 
the Shahinshah peroeiyedthe spirit ofthe age and the na^re 
of mankind and gave his attention to the affairs of State*. He was 
then in his twentieth year. Under Maham Anaga*s oornipt r^me 
the finances had fallen into disorder, and public revenue was con¬ 
stantly embezzled by the officials.^ Akbar secured the services of 
a capable eunuch, who had been in the employ of the Sur kings, and 
was now honoured with the title of Itimad Khan. This man drew op 
and enforced the necessary rules and regulations so that embezzlement 
was checked and the revenue system was placed on a sounder footing. 

TANSEN AND MUSIC 

Akbar, although engaged in so much troublesome business in 
various departments, was not indifferent to the pleasures of life. He 
took special delight in music and song, and seems to have had a con¬ 
siderable knowledge of the technicalities of those arts. About this 
time (1662) he required Raja Ramchand of Bhath or Riwa to send to 
court Tansen of Qwalior, who was universally recognized as the premier 
musician and singer of the age. Tansen, who became a Musalman 
subsequently, was received with marked favour and liberally paid. 
He is credited by Abu-1 Fazl with having introduced ‘great develop¬ 
ments* into his art. Conservative Hindu musicians take a different 
view and accuse him of having falsified the traditional raag$, two of 
which, Hindol and Megh, have disappeared since his time. Such 
critics hold that the influence of Tansen was deleterious to the musical 
science of India.‘ It would seem possible that he may have violated 
the ancient Hindu canons and sought to modernize his art by making 
changes to suit Muslim taste. Few people have a right to express 
any positive opinion on the subject, and the author of this book is not 
included among those few. 

1569 . INWARD CHANGE IN AKBAR 

Akbar experienced a remarkable spiritual awakening on the 
completion of his twentieth year, in October or November 1562. His 
words, as translated by Jarrett, axe : 

*On the completion of my twentieth year*, he said, experienced 
an internal bitterness, and from the lack of spiritual provision for my 
last journey my soul was seized with exceeding sorrow.** 

It is impossible not to connect this access of religious melancholy 
witii ^e public events which preceded it. Akbar had learned the 

1 . On one oooasion, when Akbar happened to ask for eighteen rupees, the 
treasurer profemed his inability to produce the petty sum (Bayazid, in 

part i, voh Ixvti (1898), p* 311). 

2. A. H. Fox Strangways, Tkt Music of Hindoam, p. 83 (Oxford, 1914}. Foi 
the theory of the Hindu raags, or 'musioal modes', see that work and N.F.A.. p. 
330. The subject remains extremely obscure. The concluding seotion of ABs. w, 
Book n of Aiu, tr. Bloohmann, vol. 1 , pp. 611-13, deals with the musio^s of the 
imperial court. See also oh. xy,'Aafi. 

8 . 'Happy Sayings', A£R,,vol.iii,p. 386. Beveridge {A.Xt iii, 338) notes 
that there is a various reading upt 'horse' for Hd, 'twenty'; and suggests that 
the remark rtfers to Akbar^s honw having stumbled, whioh does not seenji to be 
a tenable inteq>retation. 
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painful lesson that the pecsons, male and female, in whom he had 
reposed oonfidenoe, were whollj unworthy of his trust and were even 
prepm«d to take his life. He had beoome oonsoious of the weight of 
the vast responsibilities resting upon his shoulders, and was forced to 
the conclusion lhat he most rely on his own strength, with Divine help, 
to bear them. He could not any longer lean upon the broken reed of 
false friends. He never again pkced himself under the control of any 
adviser, but mapped out his course, right or wrong, for himself. 

*It was*, he observed, *tbe effect of the grace of God that I 
found no eaj^ble minister, otherwise people would have oonsiderod 
my m^ures nad been devised by him\^ That saying was not merely 
the outcome of self-conceited vanity. Youpg Akbar, in the days of 
his apprenticeship, had seen one minister after another fail to rise to 
the height of his duty. When he reinstated the traitor Munim Khan, 
there was, I think, some contemptuousness in the action, whidi signi¬ 
fied that it did not much matter ^who .conducted the routine business 
while Akbar himself was there to shape the policy. During the years 
in ivhich he was apparently devoted to sport alone, and oblivious of 
idl serious affairs, the young man had been thinking and shaping out 
a ieburae of policy. His abolition of the practice of enslavement of 
prisoners of war, his marriage with the princess of Amber, and his 
reorganization of the finances were measures which proved that his 
thinlu’ng had not been fruitless. No minister would or could have 
carried them through. 

Peruschi, one of the acute Jesuit, authors, who based their 
accounts on the letters sent by the missionaries at Akbar’s court in the 
middle and latter part of his reign, states that: *Ho is willing to consult 
about his affairs, and often takes advice in private from his friends near 
his person, but the decision, as it ought, always rests with the king. 
Akbar was conscious of being a king of men, immeasurably superior 
in breadth and comprehensiveness of view to any of the people 
surrounding him, and was justified in keeping his prime mimster, 
whether Munim Khan or another, in a position of definite 
subordination. 

AfFAlRS AT KABUL 

Although the event of 1662 freed Akbar once and for all from 
the thraldom of Maham Anaga and her gang, his complete emancipa¬ 
tion from the control of pala^ influence and intrigue should be dated 
later, about the end of Mmrch 1564, when he inflicted on Khwaja 
Muozzam, his mother’s unruly brother, the punishment which will ^ 
described presently. 

In the interval several occurrences of considerable importance 
took place, which will be now briefly related. Kabul been 
unfortunate in its governors. Ghani Khan, son of Munim Khan, was 
one of the failures, and was shut out of the city by Mah Chuohak 
Begum, mother of Muhammad Hi^m, Akbar’s young broths, the 
nominid ruler. Akbar was obliged to send Munim Khan with ins- 
tmotkms to undertake the guardii^hip of the prince and Uy to restore 


1.. vo4. iii, p, 387. 
S. * Peruaohi, p. 23. 
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ord«r. But the Begem attacked and defeated him.^ After some 
dela;f Munim Khan ventured to return to court in August 1663 (end 
of A.B. 970). Akbar again extended to him a gracious receptioOf 
and secured his loyalty for tiie rest of his life. Matters at Kabul were 
complicated by the intervention of the turbulent Shah Abu-l I^IL 
who had returned from a pilgrimage to Mecca. He came iO^ltabut 
and persuaded the Begam to give him her daughter, a half-sister of 
Akbar’s, in marriage. He then attempted to seize the government 
for himself, and oruelly killed the Begam in April 1664. 
Sidaiman of Badakhshan came to the rescue of the young prince, ana 
defeated Abu-lMaali, who was justly executed. Kabul then remained 
for some time under the government of the Mirza. 

ABOUnON OF TAX ON PILGRIMS 

In 1663 Akbar happened to be at Mathura (Muttra) engaged in 
tiger-hunting. He had the luck to bag five out of seven tigers seen.^ 
While he was in camp there it was brought to his notice that the 
government had been accustomed to levy dues from the pilgrims wor¬ 
shipping at Mathura and other holy places of the Hindus. Akbar ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that it was contrary to the will of Qod to tax 
people assembled to worship the Creator, even though their forms of 
worship mi^t be considered erroneous. Acting on that principle he 
remitted all pilgrim taxes throughout his dominions, which, according 
to Abn-l Fazl, amounted to millions of rupees. He amused himself by 
walking from beyond Mathura to Agra, a distance of about thirty-six 
miles, in one day. A considerable party started with him, but only 
three of his companions were in at the finish with their athletic young 
sovereign. 

ATTEMPT ON AKBAR’S LIFE 

Early in January 1664 Akbar moved to Delhi. On the llth 
he was returning from a visit to the famous shrine of Shaikh Nizamu-d 
din Auliya, and had just passed Maham Anaga’s newly built madraaa, 
now no longer in existence, when a man standing on the balcony of 
the madraaa discharged an arrow which wounded Akbar in the should¬ 
er. The arrow was extracted at once, and the assailant was instantly 
cut to pieces. In ton days Akbar was suflSoiently recovered to be able 
to return to Agra riding in a litter. The assailant was a slave named 
Fnlad, who had been manumitted by Mirza Sharfu-ddin Husain, an 
ally of Shah Abu-l Maali. Akbar seems to have discouraged attempts 
to ascertain the identity of Fulad’s accomplices. He wfui then engaged' 
in a scheme for marrying certain ladies belonging to Delhi families, 
and had compelled one Shaikh to divorce his wife in his favour. The 
attempted assassination put an end to these discreditable proceedings, 
and probably was prompted by resentment at the royal invasicm of 
the honour of families. Akbar, throughout his life, allowed himself 
ample latitude in the matter of wives and coneubines, but we do not 

1. As peintod outin Lowe's note, the translator of the rskdsf (R. & P.* 
V, 288) ercoceously represmts the Be^m as having been defeated- by. Munim 
Khan (Bai^ni, ii, 55, note 4). 

2. Tigots have not been seen near Mathura for many a year. 
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ImrAgm oi mndalB like those wbiob tarniahed his good name at 
IMbi wbea be waa one-aod-twenty.^ 

ABOLITION OF THE *J1ZYA* 

Early in 1564 Akbar took another important step in pqrsiianoe 
of the policy which had dictated the Amber marriage, the oomerment 
of office on Man Singh, and the abolition of the dues exacted from 
pilgrims. He now made a second large sacrifice of revenue by remitting 
the jizya, or poll-tax on non-Muslims, that is to say in practice, on Hin¬ 
dus, throughout his dominions. The tax had been originally instituted 
by the Ehalif Omar, who fixed itin three grades, of48,24,and 12 dirhams 
respectivelyThe rate of taxation in Akbar’s time does not seem 
to recorded. In Sind (a.d. 712) Mnhummad bin Kasim had levied 
the tax according to Omar's canonical scale.’ In the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury Firoz Shah Tughlak, a zealous bigot, assessed the three grades for 
Delhi at 40,20 and 10 tankas respectively; Brahmans, who up to then 
bad been exempt, were charged 10 tankas and 60 jitals.* It is not 
unlikely that the assessment of Firoz Shah continued in force until 
Akbar's time, rupees being substituted for silver tankas of slightly less 
value. No statistics are available concerning the yield of the jizya 
collections. Abu-l Fazl merely states that it was immense. The tax, 
which concerned adult males only, was levied in a lump sum for the 
whole year, and in a country so poor os India must have been extreme¬ 
ly burdensome. Aurangzeb, as is well known, reimposed it in 1679, 
after the death of Baja Jaswant Singh, and his feeble successors more 
than once tried to levy it when they could. 

Some writers are inclined to attribute too much infiuence on 
Akbar's polioy to Abu-l Fazl. It is noteworthy that Akbar, of his 
own motion and contrary to the advice of his councillors, abolished 
the jizya ten years before he made the acquaintance of his famous 
secret!^. He had swept away the pilgrim taxes at a still earlier 
date. The main lines of his polioy, directed to obliterating all 
difference in treatment between Muslims and Hindus, were fixed os 
political principles while he was still to all outward appearance an 
orthodox and zealous Muslim, and long before his open breach with 
Islam, which may be dated in 1682, after the defeat of his brother's 
attempt to win the throne of India. When it is remembered that Akbar 
was only twenty-one or twenty-two years of age when he abolished 

1 . The historiaiiB, as usaal, differ oonoerning the details of Fulad’e 

attempt. I follow Badooni (ii, 60) in stating that ^e assaila nt the 

arrow from the balcony. 

2. Ain. ii, 67, tr. Jarrett. 

3. ChmA-namak, E. A D., i, 182. 

4. £. ft D., iii, 866. The ^ham 'is the geuacal name for a silver coin, as 
the dour for cold. It corresponds to the drachma, and when used as a weight 
should equal 48 grains. But silver coins having the name dirAssi <m them vary 
much in weight and sise* (Codrington, MasnUmm Jfmimatiaf 1904, p. 117). In 
the Ats (Bloohraann, voi. i, p. 31)/ifaii8 defined as an inutginaty l/12thofthe 
copper dsm, used by accountants for the purposes of o^ulaUon, The rilver 
tssiM of Firos Shah weighed about 176 grains. Theksrn* orrilver jifal in his 
time, if of pure silver, should have weig^ nearly 2 8/4 mrains. 64 imi$ or Jrfs/r 
went to the tankah.) E. Thomas, Ckrmdelts nfthi Pakm Jttngs tfpdkf, 1871, pp. 

218 a., 281 s.) 
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the pilgrim tax and the/lega, ia defiance of the sentimetito of hhi 
oo^religionists and the practice of hie predeoeesors, we may weU 
maryel at the strength of will displayed by a man so young, who a 
little time before seemed to care for nothing but sport, Abn*l PaslV 
tiresome rhetoric about the ‘veil* behind which Akbar concealed his 
real nature for several years has some justification in fact. 

THE FATE OF KHWAJA MCJAZZAM 

Khwaja Muazzam, son of Ali Akbar, and half-brothtr of Akbar's 
mother, and always manifested a turbulent, unruly disposition from 
his boyhood, and when he grew up was guilty of many murders and 
other offences. His relationship with the royal family secured him 
impunity . In March 1664 a lady who led high ofSce in the harem, 
aad whose daughter was married to the Khwaja, informed Akbar 
that she had reason to believe that Khwaja Muazzam intended to kill 
his wife, whom he was removing to his oounbry*seat for that purpose. 
Akbar promised his protection, and in fulfilment of his promise cross* 
ed the Jumna, as if for hunting, accompanied by a small retinue of 
about twenty persons. Messengers were sent on to advise the Khwaja 
of his sovereign’s approach. The man horrified them by throwing out 
a bloody knife with which he had that moment stabbed his wife. 
When Akbar rode up there was reason to fear that he might be attack* 
ed, and his retinue were obliged to out down one of the Khwaja’s follo¬ 
wers who seemed to be dangerous. Ultimately Khwaja Muazzam was 
arrested, and ducked in the river along with his servants. He did not 
drown as he was expected to do, and was sent to the state prison at 
Gwalior, where he died insane. Probably he had been more or less 
mad all his life. The punishment infiioted on him proved definitely 
that Akbar was not to be deterred by family influence from doing 
justice on evil-doers after the rough-and-ready manner of the times. 
The incident may be taken as marking the date of Akbar’s final 
emancipation from the control of a palace clique. ]|[e continued, .to 
show all proper respect to his mother^, but he did^nos a^ow her , 
control his policy, which v^as conceived on principles distastefut to 
her. ■ ' . .- ■' ' ' 



Chapter IV 

CONQUEST OF GONDWANA $ REBELUONS OF ABOtJlXAH 
KHAN»EmNZAMAN, ASAFKHAN(I), AND THE MIRZAS i 

REDUCTION OF THE GREAT FORTRESSES $ BUILDING 

OF FATHPUR-SIKRI $ CONQUEST OF GUJARAT, ETC. 
ASAF KHAN AND RANI DURGAVATl 

Asaf Khan (1), governor of Kara and Uie Eastern Provinoea,^ 
having subdued the Baja of Panna in Bundelkhand, who possessed 
diamond mines, was directed by Akbar to turn his arms against Gond- 
wana, or the Gond country, now forming the northern part of the 
Central Provinces. That country was then (1564) governed by a gal¬ 
lant lady, Bani Durgavati, who, fifteen years previously, had become 
regent for her minor son. Although he had now attained manhood, 
and was recognized as the lawful Baja, she continued to rule the king¬ 
dom. The lUni was a princess of the famous Ohandel dynasty of 
Mahoba, which had been one of the great powers of India five hun¬ 
dred years earlier. Her impoverished father had been obliged to lower 
his pride and give his daughter to the wealthy Gond Baja, who was 
£sr inferior in social position. She proved herself worthy of her noble 
ancesfary, and governed her adopted country with courage and capa¬ 
city, ‘doing great things’, as Abu-1 Fazl remarks, *by dint of her far- 
seeing abilities. She had groat contests with Baz Bahadur and the 
Mianas, and was always victorious. She had 20,000 good cavalry with 
her in her battles, and one thousand famous elephants. The treasures 
of the Bajahs of that country fell into her hands. She was a good shot 
with gun and arrow, and continually went a-hunting and shot animals 
of the chase with her gun. It was her custom that when she heard that 
a tiger had made his appearance, she did not drink water till she had 
shot him.’^ 

She carried out many useful public works in different parts of the 
kingdom and deservedly "won the hearts of her people. Her name 
is still remembered and revered. 

AKBAR’S AGGRE SSIVE POUCaf 

Akbar 8 attack on a princess of a character so noble was mere 
aggression, wholly unprovoked and devoid of all justification other 
than the lust for conquest and plunder. Akbar shared the opinion 
of all Asiatic and not a few European monarcha that it is the duty of 
a king to extend his dominions. ‘A monarch’, he said, ‘should be ever 
intmit on conquest, otherwise his neighbours rise in arms against him.’* 
Ifirs. Beveridge is quite right when she declares that Akbar was 

1. Hia fuU name was Khwaja Abdu-l Majid Asaf Khan. See his biography 

Btoohmann, No. 49 in AUu vol. i, p]^366-9. IMet in the reign two other 

nobles enecessively received the title AMfKhan. Hie conqueror of Gondwtuia 
is convenient dutingnished as Asaf Khan I. 

2. i!.J^.ii,828. > 

S. *Happy Sayings’, Afs, vol. iii, p. 399. 
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*a strong and stoat annexationist before whose son the modbst star of 
Lord Dalfaoosie pales. He believed, probably without any obtrusion 
of a doubt as to his course, that the extension and consolation of 
territory was a thing worth fighting for; he believed in supremacy as 
(being) in itself a desirable object, utd having men and money, he 
went to work and took traot after tract without scruple.*^ 

Akbar would have laughed at the remorse felt by Asoka for the 
miseries caused by the conquest of Kalinga, and would have utterly 
condemned his groat predecessor’s decision io abstain from all further 
wars of aggression. Count von Noer’s belief that ‘it was not passion 
for conquest which thrust the sword into the great emperor’s hand’* 
is opposed to the obvious facts and to Akbar’s clear language. The 
same author (or his secretary) puts a false gloss on the attempted con* 
quest of the Deccan, when he writes : 

‘Sunni and Shi’ah animosity had long distracted those southern 
kingdoms of the Indian peninsula by conquest of which Akbar thought 
to crown his career. He had set it before him to quiet the unrest of 
lesser states by welding them into a great empire, and his inner feelings 
justified him in stepping forward as a redeemer from discord and 
embroilment. Only war and conquest could load him to his goal.’ 
That is sentimental rubbish. Akbar’s annexations were the result 
of ordinary kingly ambition supported by adequate power. The attack, 
devoid of moral justification, on the excellent government of Rani 
Durgavati was made on the principle which determined the subsequent 
annexations of Kashmir, AWadnagar, and other kingdoms. .Akbar 
felt no scruples about initiating a war, and once he had begun a 
quarrel he hit hard and without mercy. His better nature made itself 
felt after victory had been secured. Until then his proceedings were 
much the same os those of other able, ambitions, and ruthless 
kings. 

FATE OF DURGAVATI | CAPTURE OF GHAURAGARH 

Rani Durgavati made a gallant defence, but many of her soldiers, 
apparently terrified by the might of the invader, deserted and left her 
to fight the enemy with inadequate forces. Her final stand was made 
between Qarha and Mandla, now in the Jabalpur District. Mounted 
on a mighty elephant, she led her men with the utmost bravery until 
disabled by two wounds from arrows. Choosing death rathei:.^^; 
dishonour, she stabbed herself to thf hesi^ eo that ‘heir end was as., 
noble and devot^. Usor l^e hsA Wn us*^]’. " ' ‘ - -.*• 

’ Two 'months later Asaf !^an, kfCer a short struggle, took from 
the Raja the fortress of Ghauragarh, now in the Narsinghpur District, 
which was the treasure city of the kingdom. 

‘When the fort was ti&en there fell into the hands of Asaf Khan 
and his men an incalculable amount of gold and silver. There were 
coined and uncoined gold, decorated atensUs, jewels, pearls, figures, 
pictures, jeweUed and decorated idphi, figures of aidmau made whdlly 
of gold, and other rarities.* 


1. A« 8, Bevoddge, in ven Noir, vol. i, 0 . xxxvii, 

8. vonStoer, itriSL 
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The coin was said to include a hundred large pots full of the gold 
ashrafis of Alau>d din Khilji. It is surprising that the ruler of a country 
so wild as Gondwana, or Garha-Katanga as the Persian authors call 
it, should have accumulated such a rich treasure. The historian of 
Indian art would be glad if he could see a specimen of the pictures, 
examples of Hindu pictorial art between the seventh century and 
Akbar’s introduction of Persian fashions about 1570 being almost 
wholly lacking. 

THE 'JAUHAR' OF C2HAURAGARH 

The young Raja, whose name was Bir Narayan, died bravely 
and protected the honour of his household by the a^ul act of sacrifice 
so often recorded in Hindu history. The tragic story is well told by 
Abu-1 Fazl: 

*He had appointed Bhoj Kaith and Miyan Bhikari Riimi to 
look after thejauhar, for it is the custom of Indian rajahs under such 
circumstances to collect wood, cotton, grass, ghee, and such like into 
one place, and to bring the women and burn them, willing or unwill¬ 
ing. This they call thejauhar. These two faithful servants, who were 
the guardians of honour, executed this service. 

‘Whoever out of feebleness of soul was backward (to sacrifice 
herself) was, in accordance with their custom, put to death by the 
Bhoj aforesaid. A wonderful thing was that four days after they had 
set fire to that circular pile, and all that harvest of roses had been 
reduced to ashes, those who opened the door found two women alive. 
A large piece of timber had screened them and protected them from 
the fire. One of them was Kamlavati, the Rani’s sister, and the other 
the daughter of [the] Rajah [of] Puragadha, whom they had brought 
for the ^jah, but who had not yet been united to him. These two 
women, who had emerged from that storm of fire, obtained honour 
by being sent to kiss the threshold of the Shahinshah* [seil. were 
placed in Akbar’s harem at Agra]^. 

MISCONDUCT OF ASAF KHAN; AKBAR'S POUCY 

Asaf Khan was intoxicated with {sride by reason of his victory 
and the acquisition of enormous wealth. The booty included a thou¬ 
sand elephants, of which only two hundred wore sent to court, while 
Asaf Khan kept everything else for himself, following Adbam Khan’s 
evil example in Malwa. Evidently he thought of setting up as an 
independent potentate, and ignoring the imperial authority. Akbar 
‘winked at his treachery*, and deferred the settlement of accounts 
,to a more convenient season. The magnanimity and c lemency shown 
to various rebellious nobles in the early yrars of his reign with which 

1. A. JV., ii, 331. The passage proves that Abu>l Fazl could write efieotivdy 
in a simple style when he ohose to do so. No other case Of escape from a JotiAor 
seems to be on record. Sir. George Grierson permits me to announce that he has 
discovered the etymology of the word jauhar. It is the Pndcrit josAora (Jain 
story of Bambhadatta in Jacobi Amgtwaidu Eftahlmgm in Makarnshtri, p. 6,1.67), 
repreamting the Sanskrit jsfs-ynss, the‘lao house* of inflammable material in 
whidk their enemies tried to tmcn the Fandavas alive (AlisAaAA., i. ohsps. ]41*51). 
The word should be written jsuAsr, not johtar. Forbes, using the Is^fw spelling, 
marked it as of Persian origin. See the Ramnagst inscription xvii, 46.68). 
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Akbar is credited seem to bave been really the result of bis weakness it 
milit^y strength, his power at that time notbeingsnfSoiently Mtabli^* 
ed to enable him to assert his sovereign position with faU efifeot. He 
was a master in the arts of d issimulation and concealment of his feel¬ 
ings. Bartoli, the excellent Jesuit autlbor, summing up the testimony 
of his brethren concerning Akbar as he was in midSe age, teUs us that 

*He never gave anybody the chance to understand rightly his 

inmost sentiments, or to know what faith or religion he held by. 

And in all business, this was the characteristic manncsr of Khag Akbar 
—a man apparently free from mystery or guile, as honest and candid 
as could be imagined; but, in reality, so close and self-contained, with 
twists of words and deeds so divergent one from the other, and most 
times so contradictory, that even by much seeking one could not find 
the clue to his thoughts.*^ 

We may feel assured that there was much policy in his clemency. 

\llEVOLT OF ABDULLAH KHAN UZBEG IN MALWA 

In July 1664 Abdullah Khan Uzbeg, who had succeeded Pir 
Muhammad in Malwa, revolted, and Akbar was obliged to organize 
an expedition for the chastisement of the rebel. He marched through 
the Narwar territory, where he enjoyed a grand elephant hunt, in 
which seventy beasts were captured. Thence he proceeded to Mandu, 
defeated Abdullah, and drove him into Qujarat, where he left him. 
In October Akbar was back at Agra, having made miother great catch 
of elephants at Sipri while on his way. He continued to practise his 
old amusement of riding ferocious animals. One of the elephants 
named Khandi Baj, was so fierce that he could be mastered only by 
the use of two goads at once, which Akbar applied to his skull unmerci¬ 
fully. Abdullah Khan did not seriously attempt to recover the position 
which he had lost. He ultimately made his way to Jaunpur, where he 
joined Khan Zaman, and died a natural death during the rebellion of 
that oflBcer, which will now be related. 

REBELUON OF KHAN ZAMAN, ETC., IJZBEGS 

The leading adventurers who had helped Humayun and Akbar to 
recover the throne of Hindostan did not readily settle down to the 
position of mere noblemen in an ordered kingdom. They all cherished 
personal ambitions for soverei^ power, and were constantly breaking 
into rebellion. Khan Zaman, who as Ali Kuli Khan had helped to 
defeat Hemu, and had laterly become governor of the 
territory, rebelled early in 1666. He was an tJzbeg, like Abduuah 
Khmi of Malwa. At that time Akbar was considered to favour the 
Persian officers, between whom and the Uzbeg chiefs intense jealousy 
existed. Khan Zaman, who was assisted by his brother Bahadur and 
his uncle Ibrahim, defeated the royal troops, which were obliged to 
withdraw to Nimkhar in Oudh, now in the Sitapnr District.^ Todar 
Mall, afterwards ffimous as Akbw'a finance minister, is mentioned on 
tl^ occasion for tiie first time as taking part in the negotiations. He 
was opposed to compromi^ wi^ toe reb tels. In Hay 1665 Akbar took 

1. Barti^, ed. 1714, p.0. Tlie^i|iiit edition appeared in 1668# 
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the field in peraon and crossed the Jumns.^ The rebels were driven 
eastwards, and Asaf Khan came to the aid of his sovereign. Ulti* 
mately E^han Zaman formed an entrenched camp at Hajipnr, opposite 
Patna. Akbar made Jaunpur his headquarters. A complication 
was introduced by the sadden defection and flight of Asaf Kham who 
was alarmed at reports that he would be called on to account for the 
treasures of Bani Burgavati. 

In December 1665 Munim Khan met Khan Zaman in a boat in 
the middle of the Ganges opposite Buxar, and patched up a reconci¬ 
liation, the principal stipulation being that Khan Zaman should not 
cross the Ganges. The rebel, who never intended to observe the terms, 
promptly violated them. However, he again professed submission, 
and once more Akbar accepted his excuses, probably because the royal 
force was not sufi&cient to secure victory. In March 1666 Akbar 
started to march back to Agra. 

Before the story of the Uzbeg rebellion can be concluded certain 
miscellaneous occurrences of this time must be recorded. 

VARIOUS EVENTS 

Late in 1564 twin sons were born to Akbar. They received 
the names of Hasan and Hussain, an indication probably that their 
father was then under the influence of Persian Shias.’ They lived for 
only a month. The name of their mother is not recorded.. 

In the cold weather of ]664>6 Haji or Bega Begam, the senior 
widow of Humayun, who bad lost both her children, went on pilgrim* 
age to Mecca, and was absent from the court for three years.’ 
Before starting she made arrangements for building at her own cost the 
noble mausoleum under which her husband's remains rest. It was 
finished after her return. 

Muhammed Hakim’s officers, apparently in 1664, drove out 
the Badakhshanis from Kabul and reinstated their young prince, then 
about ten years old. 

Shaikh Abdu-n Nabi was appointed Sadr*i>Sudur in 1666 or 
1666 (tenth regal year), an oppointment which Akbar aftorwards had 
reason to regret. 

AKBAR'S EARLY BUILDINGS 

About this time Akbar began the extensive building operations 
in which be took delight for many yearo. One of his earliest 
undertakings, executed rapidly at the close of 1664, on his return from 
Mandu, was the erection of a country palace, or hunting lodge, at a 
village called Kakrali, seven miles to the south of modem Agra, to 
which he gave the name of Nagarchain, or, in Persian, Amanabad, 

1. AI>out this time Akbar found it expedient to execute Kamraa’s son, 
Abud Kasim Khan, who was a prisoner in Gwalior and might have been set up 
•8 a pretender to the throne (A.H. 978, July 1666—July 1666) (Beale). 

2. The Izeams Basen and Husain, the eons of the KbaHf AU and the 
Prophet's daughter, Fatima, ore ventured by the Sbfos. 

8 . Qulbadan calls her Bega Bagfoxi, but ahe is generally kiMtm!» Haji, dr 
the ‘pfigrim* Begam. Many books confound her w»h Basiid^ Bid>9 Begam, 
Akber's mother. Bee the author's essay on the subject iny.B.A.5.,')917. 
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'the Abode of Bssce*. Agreeable gardene were laid ont and a town 
grew up Monod the paUce buildings for the aooommodatioo of the 
people dependent on the court. Akbar sometimes received ambassa* 
dors there. The strange thing is that when Badaoni was writing late 
in the reign all trace of pdaoe, gudens, and town had -ronished. 
Nobody knows when, why, or how the demolition was effected.* 

The old Hindu and Afghan fort at Agra, called Badal^h, was 
built of brick, and fallen into disrepair. If the chronograms quoted 
by Badaoni can be trusted, Akbar began building within its precincts 
as early as 1661-3 (a.h. 969-70), when he erected the Bengali Hahall 
and another palace. Portions of the Bengali or Akbari Mahall still 
exist in a much mutilated condition.* In 1665 (t.e. in tenth regnal 
years: 1666-6, and A.H. 972s= 1664-6) the command was given for 
building a new fort of hewn stone at Agra to replace the ruinous 
brick work of ancient date. According to Jahwgir, the work of con¬ 
struction continued for fifteen or sixteen years, and cost thirty-five 
lakhs, or three million and a half of rupees, equivalent to nearly 
400,000 pounds sterling.* The peasantry had to pay for the work by 
a special tax. Akbar is said to have erected in the Agra Fort during 
his reign ‘five hundred buildings of masonry after the l^autifnl designs 
of Bengal and.6ujarat which masterly sculptors and cunning artists of 
form have fashioned as architectural models*.* Most of them were 
destroyed by Shahjahan when he reconstructed the buildings to. please 
his own taste, which differed widely from that of Akbar. The most 
important relic of Akbar’s time still existing is the so-called Jahangtri 
Mi&all, which seems to have been erected later in Akbar’s reign as a 
residence for the heir-apparent, Prince Salim, who became the Empe¬ 
ror Jahangir; but its exact date cannot be ascertained. 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 

The foundation for the more extensive revenue reforms executed 
later by Baja Todar Mall was laid by a revision of the assessment of 
the crown rent or land revenue carrira out by an officer named Muzaf- 
far Khan, with the help of the local officials called Eanungos. 
Particulars of the measures taken are not recorded. So far as appears, 
their object was purely fiscal in order to prevent embezzlement. A 
beginning was also made in the organization of the military force 
attached to the sovereign’s person.* 

1. AJif.t it. 358; Badaoni, ii, 69. Fanthome describes the site as *A For¬ 
gotten City’ in 1904, part i, p. 876. It is now known as Mahal Mandu, 

and adjoins the village of Kahrali. The existence of Nagarefaain has been forgot¬ 
ten but there ate trifl^ traces of mosques and a well. 

2. Badaoni, ii,‘ 74; Am. Rip, A,S, ln£a for 1903-4 and 1007-8. Abu-1 Faal 
notea that on May 11,1569, Akbar lodged in the Bangali Mahall, then newly con¬ 
structed. The building work evidently eontinued for several years (A JV., ii. 497). 

3. Jahangir, B.B., vol, i, p. 8 . Atm-l Faal says that the work iros comple¬ 

ted in eight years, under the superintendence of Kasim Khan, who was both 
head of we Admiralty and ‘Fi^ Commissioner of Works' (Mr SarruBthr) 
(AJV., ii, 878) Badaoni’s text assigns only five years for the work, but, as Nor 
Bakhsh points out (Ans. Rip. A.J. India for 1903-4, p. 106), note 6 , the word ^ve* 
should be corrected to 'fifteen'. The chronogram gives A.R. 986 (1678-9) as the 
year of completion. ' 

4. Als.vol,fi.p.l80. 

6 . AJV;,ii,40< 408, 
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While staying atNagarobam Akbar amused himself playing 
polo, and invented a luminous ball so that play could be continued 
after dark. The courtiers were allowed to have bets on the game, and 
were required to attend regularly.^ 

INVASION OF MUHAMMAD HAKIM; HUNT; REBEEXION OF • 

THEMIRZAS 

The pleasant life at the Nagarchain lodge was interrupted by the 
serious news that Muhammad Hakim, prince of Kabul, had invaded 
the Punjab. He was encouraged by the Uzbeg rebellions to claim the 
throne of Hindostan, and Khan Zaman went so far as to recite the 
khuUta, or prayer for the king, in his name. The 'flames of the wrath* 
of Akbar blazed forth when he heard of his brother's action, and no 
time was lost in preparing to repel the invasion. Akbar placed the 
Khan Khanan (Munim Khan) in charge of the capital, and set out in 
person for the north on November 17,1566. While at Delhi he visited 
the shrines of the saints and the tomb of his father, whose splendid 
mausoleum was then in course of erection.^ Towards the end of 
February he arrived at Lahore, but before that date his brother had 
taken fright and retired across the Indus. Akbar, while staying at 
Lahore, organized a grand battue or hunt of the kind called kamargha. 
Fifty thousand beaters where employed for a month to drive in all the 
game within a space ten miles in circumference. When that task had 
been completed, Akbar enjoyed his murderous sport for five days, 
using the sword, lance, musket, arrows, and lasso. Such a hunt, it is 
said, was never known before or since. 

About this time Asaf Khan made his submission, which was 
accepted. 

Intelligence having been received of the rebellion of the nobles 
commonly called the Mirzas, who were the sons of Muhammad Sultan 
Mirza and Ulugh Mirza, descendants of Timur and distant relatives 
of Akbar, it was necessary to quit the Punjab and return to Agra, in 
order to arrange for the suppression of the rebels. The Mirzas, 
having first broken out at Sambnal, near Moradabad, where they had 
been granted estates, had been driven into Malwa. When starting 
on the return journey, Akbar characteristically plunged his horse into 
the Ravi and swam the river. Two of his attondants were drowned. 

nCHT OF THE SANYASIS AT THANESAR 

An extraordinary incident which occurred in April while the 
royal camp was at Thanesar, the famous Hindu place of pilgrimage to 
the north of Delhi, throws a rather unpleasant light upon Akbar’s 
character. The Sanyasis, or fakirs, who assembled at the holy tank 
were divided into two parties, which Abn>l Fazl calls Kurs and Puris. 
The leader of the latter complained to the king that the Kurs had 
unjusUy occupied the accustomed sitting-place of the Paris, who 
were thus debarred from collecting the pilgrims* alms. Neither party 

1. Atfl, vol. i. p. 298. The luminous ball was made of the wood of the 
(Uiak or paUu tree (Butea frwdosa), which smoulders when ignited. It is recorded 
that a courtier was jpuniebed for slackness in his attendance at the game. 

2. vol. li, p. 411. The maueoleum was completed about thi^ years 

later. *' 
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wonld listen to friendly counsel. Both factions begged permission 
that the dispute might be decided by mortal combat. The desired 
leave having been granted, the hostile crowds drew up in line, and the 
fight began with swords, one man on each side advancing in braggart 
fashion and starting the fray. Swords were discarded for botm and 
arrows, and these again for stones. Akbar seeing that the Paris were 
outnumbered, gave the signal to some of his more savage followers to 
help the weaker part^. The reinforcement enabled the Purls to drive 
the Kurs into headlong flight. The vanquished were pursued and a 
number of *the wretches sent to annihilation’. The dead are said to 
have been about twenty. The chronicler unctuously adds that *the 
holy heart, which is the colourist of destiny’s worship, was highly 
delighted with this sport’. The other historians tell us that the 
numbers originally engaged were two or three hundred on one side 
and five hundred on the other, so that with the reinforcement the 
total came to about a thousand. The author of the Tdbakat . agrees 
with Abu-1 Fazl that ‘the Emperor greatly enjoyed the sight’.^ 


It is disappointing to find that a man like Akbar could encourage 
such sanguinary ‘sport’, and even wantonly sacrifice the lives of his 
own soldiers who had no interest in the quarrel. In,hia.. yput|i. .^he 
Wtainly had no qualms of conscience about bloodshed. The story 
^oes not stand alone as a proof tbkt the; ferocity hi? Turk and 
Mongol ancestors was ah essentki] element in t}ie,chs«aoj^r of Ak^^ 
kept ttiider oohtrdras a rule, but occasionally given free play. 
SUPPRESSION OF KHAN ZAMAN 

At the beginning of May 1567 Akbar left Agra in order to deal 
finally with the renewed rebellion of Khan Zaman, who crossed the 
Ganges with the object of proceeding to Kalpi. Akbar, on arrival at 
the Manikpur ferry, displayed his customary energy and contempt of 
personal danger by swimming the elephant he rode across the great 
river, a most perilous feat. A thousand or fifteen hundred of his sol¬ 
diers managed somehow to swim over with him. The rebel chiefs, 
given over to drunkenness and debauchery, had no sentries posted, 
and were ill-prepared to withstand a determined foe. In the battle 
which followed at a village in the Allahabad District, Khan Zaman 
was killed and his brother Bahadur was taken prisoner and beheaded.* 
The rebellion was thus brought to an end. Some of the subordinate 
leaders were pardoned, but several were executed by being trampled 
to death by elephants. An order was issued that whoever brought 
in a Moghul rebel’s head should get a gold mohar, and whoever 
brought a Hindustani’s head should get a rupee. The crowd ran off 
after heads, and brought them in and were paid. 


1. A. If, ii, 428; Badsoni ii,-94 ; Tabaket, B. A D., v. 318, The afihir is 
deaoribed and iUastrated in the msgnifioent manuscript entitled Tmikk-i Khamhofi 
Timr^fok, jatooenrr-^ **' irvtn.ia w >i rt>«h n* OrientalPublic Library atBaiikiiMw*: 


'2. The name 


red in the Khuda Bakhsh or Oiienta^PubUo library atBaakipmree 
me of the village k written •Sakrawal* in A. ii; 484. Badamii 


epellB •Maakarwal’ (ii, 100); a^the Tabakat (E. 4s U., v. 321} hae ’MankanvaP. 
^ forme apparently are intended jfor Mankuwar, a village ocoupy^ part 
d the site df an ancient town about ten milea aouth-eonth-weet of AllaMl^ (tee 
OanniBgbam,A»A.£m ®.«). Thenameof Fathpur (Hown of vietory*) 

was beetowed on the village. 
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Akbar then marched to Prayag (Allahabad) and on to Benares, 
which was plundered because the people were rash enough to close 
their gates. He proceeded to Jaunpur, and so, crossing the river, 
to il^ra. It is evident that Akbar’s resentment was excited by the 
repeated and continued rebellions of Khan Zaman, and that he i|ss 
not in the mood to show much mercy to the rebels. 

One man, Muhammad* Mirak of Mashhad, a special confidant 
of Khan Zaman, was tortured for five successive days on the execu¬ 
tion ground. Each day be was trussed up in a wooden frame and 
placed before one of the elephants. ‘The elephant caught him in his 
trunk and squeezed him and the stocks and shoulder*board8, and 
flung him from one side to the other. As a clear sign for his execu¬ 
tion had not been given (by the driver) the elephant played with him 

and treated him gently.At last, on account of his being a Sayyid 

[descendant of the Prophet], and on the intercession of courtiers, he 
was granted his life.’ Abu*l Fazl relates this horried barWity 
without a word of censure. 

The fiefs of Khan Zaman were bestowed on Khan Khanan 
(Mnnim Khan). On July 18, 1667, the court arrived at Agra. Another 
rebel force under Sikandar or Iskandar Khan was expelled from Oudh. 
AKBAR’S DESIGNS ON GHTTOR 

In September 1567 Akbar resolved on the most famous and 
tragically interesting of his martial enterprises, the siege and .capture 
of Ghitor (Cheetore), which deserves narration in exceptional detail. 
The Muhammadan historians speak of one attack only, but the local 
annalists affirm that Akbar had previously made an unsuccessful 
attempt, which was repulsed by the masculine courage of the Bana’s 
^cqpcubine queen, who headed the salUes into the heart of the Mogul 
(^mp, and on one occasion to the emperor’s headquarters. The 
i mbecile Rana proclaimed that he owed his delivermioe to her ; when 
the chiefs, i ndignant at this i mputation on their courage, conspired 

put her to death.**^ 

It does not appear when that attempt was made, uid it is difficult 
to find a place for it in Abn>l Fazl’s chronology, but there is also diffi¬ 
culty in believing the alleged fact to be an invention. Akbar. probably 
found a special motive for his hostility in the knowledge that the Rana 
had bestowed hospitality on Baz Bahadur, the fugitive king of AL^lwa, 
and on an insubordinate chief of Karwar. Abu-l Fazl tcdls a story that 
Sakat Singh, a son of the Rana, was in attendance on Akbar in camp 
at Dholpur, when the king remarked to him in a jesting manner that 
*thongh most of the landholders and great men of India had paid their 
respects, yet the Rana had not done so, and that therefore he proposed 
to march against him and punish him’. The proud Rajput prince, 
failing to be amused by such jests in the mouth of the mastmr of inany 
l^ions, fied to his home, uid gave the alarm to his father. Akbar 
reynted the departure of the prince without leave, and resolved 
definitely to humble the pride of the proudest chief in Rajasthwi, the 
acknowledged head of the Rajput chivalry. So ‘the Shidtihshah’B 
wrath was stirred up, and jest became earnest’. His ‘innate d^inity’, 

1 . Tod, AwMlr, if 260. 
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m an told, ^demanded that he should jurooeed in person to chastise 
the Bana*, whUe the task of suppressing the rebe&on of the Hiiaas 
In Malva vas left to the imperil ofBcers.^ Al^ongh the anecdote 
may be accepted as tone, it ia snperflaons to seek for special pretexts 
or provocations to explain the attack on Chitor. Akbar, being deter¬ 
mined to become undisputed master of all Northern India, could 
■not broo k the independence of a chief who was *proud of his steep 
moun^ns and strong castles and turned away the head of obedience 
£rom the sublime court.’ No Bana of Mewar, to use the old name of 
the Chitor territory, has ever phase d himself by giving a daughter of 
his house to Mogul embraces, as fellow chieftains in most of the other 
states were eager to do. No monarch could feel himself secure in 
the sovereignty of Upper India until he had obtained possession of 
Chitor and Ranthambhor, the two principal fortresses in the domains 
of the free Rajput ohieft. Mirtha (Merta) had been already won, and 
the ‘world-conquering genius’ of Akbar demanded that he should 
also hold the two greater strongholds. 

DESCRIPTION OF CHITOR 

The fortified hill of Chitor^ an isolated mass of rock rising 
steeply from the plain, three miles and a quarter long and some 
twelve hundred yards wide in the centre.^ The circumference at 
the base is more than eight miles, and the height nowhere exceeds 
four or five hundred feet. A smaller hill called CUtori stands opposite 
the eastern face and offers facilities to assailants which have been 
utilized more than once. In Akbar’s time, the city with its palaces, 
houses, and markets was on the summit within the fortifications, and 
the buildings below formed merely an outer bazaar. At the present 
day the lower town has about 7,000 or 8,000 inhabitants, and the. 
ancient city lies almost wholly desokte. It more complete desola¬ 
tion a century ago is recorded in touching language by Tod, who visit¬ 
ed the place in February 1821 : 

‘With the wrecks of ages around me, I abandoned myself to con¬ 
templation. I gazed until the sun’s last beam fell upon “the ringlet 
of Cheetore”,^ illuminating its grey and grief-worn aspect, like a lam¬ 
bent gleam lighting up the face of sorrow. Who could look on this 
lonely, this majestic column, which tells in language more easy of 
interpretation than the tableto within, of 

“deeds which should not pass away. 

And names that must not wither,” 
and withhold a sign for its departed glories 1 But in vain 1 dipped 
my pen to record my thoughts in language; for, wherever the eyefell^ 
it flUed the mind with images of the past, and ideas rushed too tumul¬ 
tuously to be recorded. In this mood I continued for some time, 
gazing listlessly, until the shades of evening gradually enshrouded the 

1. A A*., ii, 442,402. Most of the spsoe between those pages is occopM 
by a tiresome ode, composed by Abu-1 Fosrs elder brother Faisi, who was intro¬ 
duced at court about this time, when hsL was a young mnu of twenty or there¬ 
abouts. 

S. The spelling Ohitaur (Saaskrit Ohitiapura) lathe m<»e correct, but. 

fObitoi* ie tetamed ae reprSlenttsg ibe tiuxreht prOnunbiation. ' 

3, The *tower Of Tlctory*. 
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temples, oolunins, and palaces; and as 1 folded op my paper till the 
morrow, the words of the prophetic ' bard of Israel came roroibly to 
my recollection“How doth the city ait solitary that was foil of 
people I how is she become as a widow I she, that was great among 
the nations, and princess among the provinces, how is she bt^pome 
tributary 1” 

The principal approach to the fortress-city was from the south¬ 
east angle of the lower town by a road which ran for nearly a mile to 
the upper gate, with a slope of about one in fifteen. The way then 
formed two zigzag bends, in the course of which stood seven gates, of 
which the uppermost is called Bam Pol, a large and handsome portal 
arched in the Hindu manner. The Bam Pol is on thejwest. Minor 
gates, approached by other paths, are the Suraj Pol on the east and 
the Lokhota Bari on the north. The summit of the rook slopes in¬ 
wards on all sides, so that innumerable tanks were easily formed, and 
a water-supply practically unlimited was assured. The city included 
many magnificent monuments and buildings, the most notable being 
the two great towers—the Jain Kirtti Stambh, or ‘pillar of fame*, 
dating from the twelfth or thirteenth century, and Jai Stambh, or 
‘pillar of victory', erected between 1442 and 1449 by Bana Kumbha 
to commemorate his success over the allied armies of the Sultans of 
Malwa and Gujarat.^ 

TBERANAS 

The Banas of Mewar, whose ‘abode of regality* was the sacred 
fortress of Ghitor, the chiefest in honour among the cities of Hindostan, 
are universally recognized and for ages have been acknowledged as 
the heads of the Bajput clans. Their dynasty, the most ancient royal 
house of importance in India, has ruled Mewar, with merely temporary 
interruptions, since the early part of the eighth century to the present 
day, a period of twelve hundred yeard. Official legend traces the 
ancestry of the Bana back to the epic hero Bama and thence to the 
Sun himself. Sober history accepts as a fact the statement that the 
Bana*s ancestor Bappa (Bapa or Bashpa) wrested Ghitor from the 
Mori clan in or about a.d. 728. Guhila (Guhadatta &o.) a more 
remote ancestor, who lived about a.d. 600, gave the name Guhilot 
or ‘sons of Guhila*, to the ruling clan of Mewar. The name Sisodia, 
applied to the royal section of that clan, is derived from a village in the 
territory. Guhila was a Nagar Brahman from Vamagar (Vi^nagar, 
Anandapura),* a town of Gujarat now included in the Baroda State. 

Modem research gives good reason for believing that he was of 
foreign lineage and belonged to one or other of the Gentral Asian tribes 
which entered India in the sixth century and were closely related to the 

1. Lam, i. 1. 

S, For a ourious aketoh of ChHor by an English gunner in Aurangaeb’s 
service see Fryer, A J(m Account, Ao., ed. C^ke, Hakluyt Soo., 1916, plate fac¬ 
ing p. 170, vol. iii. 

8. in Western India the cerebral letter, writtra and pronounced in 
Nmthem Ladia as r, is written and pronounced dby educated Hindus. The 
Muhammadans and lower class Hindus in the west,-Professor Bawlinson tells 
me, follow the northern way of ^ting and pronunciation. The .^^^tion in 
spelling is sometimes confusing. 
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Mere of Gujarat and the Rajas of ValaUbi. Mewar traditbns rightly 
presence the memory of the connexion between the Banas and Valabhi» 
but the further claim that the rulers of Ifewar also have in their veins 
the blood of the Persian King Anushirwan (Nushirwan or Khusru I)i 
the famous rival and enemy of Justinian, is more dubious . 

The reader may be puzzled by the assertion that the ancestor 
of the head of the Rajput clans was a Brahman. The &ct, however, 
seems to have been established and finds its explanation in the oocuTr 
rence of a change in occupation made by Quhila. His descendants, 
when they took up the business of kingship, were reckoned as members' 
of the Rajput or Kshatriya group of castes, to which all rulers were 
supposed to belong. * 

The annals of Mewar, as recorded with sympathetic enthusiasm 
by Tod, are full of romantic stories of heroic deeds performed and 
extremest sufferings endured by the men and women alike of the 
Guhilot and other clans. Few members of the Sisodia royal house 
ever forgot for a moment the obligations imposed upon them by 
their noble ancestry. Almost without an exception, they upheld, oven 
to death, the honour of their race. It was the ill fate of Mewar to be 
cursed with a craven prince at the critical moment when India was 
ruled by the ablest, and perhaps the most ambitious, sovereign who 
has ever swayed her sceptre.^ 

RANA UDAI SINGH 

The ambitious designs of the Mogul were facilitated by the 
unkingly weakness of Rana Udai Singh, the unworthy son of a noble 
sire. When Rana Sanga, the gallant opponent of Babur, died in a.d. 
1529, the year before Babur’s decease, the throne of Ohitor was occupi¬ 
ed in succession by three princes, two of whom were legitimate sons of 
Sanga, and the third a bastard relative. Udai Singh, the posthumous 
child of Rana Sanga, was saved from destruction in his infancy by the 
heroic fidelity of a nurse who sacrificed her own offspring in his stead, 
and after years of concealment he was enthroned by the nobles of the 
State in the seat of the bastard, who was allowed to depart to the 
Deccan, and became the mogenitor of the Bhonsla Rajas of Nagpur, 
famous in later history. Those events happened in the Samvat year 
1597 (a.d. 1541>2) shortly before Akbar’a birth. Udai Singh, Tod tells 
us, bi^ not one quality of a sovereign; and wwtfng t^tne, 

the common hetitoge of bisiliod, hb Uras d^titule of all\ Thafifotbrism 
orthe Rajpule justly exclaims that ^weff ^ .Me:$rar had 

^e poniard fulfilled its intention, and pM we annals ueyer recovded 
the name of Udai Singh In the catalogne of her ’pi^e^*. Udai'Sirngh 
shameM^abattdoned the jp^'i^hono# khd bid Mmself in distant 
formts. Some time before the siej^ he had formed in the valley 
of the Girwo a lake which was caUed after hk name. He now built 

1, See £./f./., 3rd ed., pp. 407*15,419; and Slatatton GAitor end Mnw 
Fan^j, published aoonymoxisly at AIIahaliKMi in 1881. Detailed proof of the Sbrah* 
man desoent of Banas and of the meaning of the term Brahmakshatri will be 
frand in O Jt. Bhaudarkar’s valuable paper entitled *Guhilota' (y. ft /Vsr. 

i N.S.), vqI. V, 1909, pp. 167-87). His oondluaions ace unsuoeeflsfiilly deputed fay 
Pundit Mobanlal Vishmdal Pandla (ibid., 1919, pp» 68.99). 
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a small palace on an adjoining hill, around which edifices gradually 
arose and became the city of Udaipur, the modren capital of Mewar. 
Such was the craven to whom the destinies of Chitor were en* 
tasted when Akbar resolved to make himself master of the historic 
fortress. 

THE SIEGE 

On October 20,1567, Akbar formed his camp, extending for ten 
miles to the north-east of the rook, and after careful reconnaissance 
of the whole circumference, completed the investment in the course of 
a month, establishing many batteries at various points. The site 
of bis encampment is still marked by a fine pyramidal column, built 
of blocks of compact whitish limestone, known as *Akbar*s lamp,’ 
The structure, perfect to this day, is *about thirty-five feet high, each 
face being twelve feet at the base, and gradually tapering to the 
summit, where it is between three and four, and on which was placed 
a huge lamp {chirctgh)^ that served as a beacon to the foragers, or 
denoted the imperial headquarters 

The principal batteries were three, namely, Akbar’s opposite 
the Lakhota gate on the north, where the mines were worked, and two 
others, of which the position is not stated. Baja Todar Mall was one 
of the officers in charge of the second. A large mortar capable of 
throwing a ball half a maund, or forty pounds, in weight, was cast on 
the spot in Akbar’s presence. Numerons direct assaults having been 
repulsed with heavy loss, Akbar decided to proceed by a regular sap 
and mine process. The miners made their approach by a covered way 
(gabeU) so spacious that ten men could pass along it abreast, and a 
mounted elephant could be ridden through. On December 17 two 
heavily charged mines were fired, but failed to explode simultaneously. 
The storming party, rushing in impetuously at the movement when the 
first mine was fired, were blown to pieces when the second exploded a 
little later. The casualties among the besiegers amounted to two 
hundred, including about a hundred men of note, one of whom was 
a Saiyid of Barha, a designation destined to play a prominent part in 
the history of the eighteenth century. The besieged garrison lost only 
about forty men by the accident, and quickly built a new wall to 
defend the breach. Akbar recognized the truth that the stronghold 
could not be taken without patience and devoted himself to perfecting 
the covered way. One day he was standing in it firing from a loophole 
when a marksman in the garrison slightly wounded an officer named 

1. Amals of Mewar, ch. x, vo). i, p. 260 and note ; Personal ffarraHoe, oh. 
XV, vol. ii, p. 604. Tod was mistaken in believing that there was *an interior 
stairoase.’ More aoourate moasurements are : height, 36 ft.7 in 1 14 ft.lin square 
at base 3 ft. 3 in. square at apex. The tower is solid for 4 ft., then hollow for 
20 ft. and solid again up to the top. The floor of the oavity or ohamber is 4 ft. 
square and bos seven openings to admit light. The monument stands about a 
mile to the NE. of Nagari, a small village represen^i^ a town of high antiquity 
abotit six miles or more NE. of Chitor hill. Tho builcUng may possibly be very 
aaoient,' althotigh used by Akbar as alleged by local traditions (Mvi]^j 
Sbyamal Das Antiquities at Nagari* in put i, vol. Ivi (1887), p. js, 

Plate V)« Probably a wooden ladder gave aooess to the ohamber end to the 
summit. The original purpose of Idle building is uncertain. See-<ri.yjf, vol. 
vi, pp. 196,308. 
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Jalal Khan who was in attondanoe. Altixongh Akbar oonld not see 
the inarksman, he fired at his musket, luid it was asoertaiaed subse¬ 
quently that Ismail, the oaptain of the sharpshooters, had faUenaviotim 
to the royal shot. Another day, when at the Ghitori battery, Akhur 
narrowly escaped being killed by a large cannon ball which destroyed 
twenty of his men. 

At last the aabcU was completed under the supervision of Baja 
Todar Mall and Kasim Khan, the head of the works and admiralty 
departments, who had built the Agra fort. For two nights and one 
day, while the work was being completed, Akbar stayed in quarters on 
the top of the sabcU and the workers took neither sleep nor food. 
*The strength of both sides was exhausted.’ 

On Tuesday, February 23, 1668, Akbar noticed at the breach a 
personage wearing a chief’s cuirass who was busy directing the de* 
fence. Without knowing who the chief might be, Akbar aimed at. him 
with his well-tried musket Sangram. When the man did not come 
back, the besiegers concluded that he must have been killed. Less than 
an hour later reports were brought in that the defences were deserted 
and that fire had broken out in several places in the fort. Baja 
Bhagwan Das, being familiar with the customs of his country, knew 
the meaning of the fire, and explained that it must be the that 

awful rite already described as having been performed at Ghauragarh. 

FALL OF THE FORTRESS _ 

Early in the morning the facts were ascertained. The chief 
whom Akbar’s shot had killed proved to be Jaimall Bathor of Bednor, 
who had taken command of the fortress when Udai Singh, his coward¬ 
ly sovereign, had deserted, it.^ As usual in India the fall of the com¬ 
mander decided the fate of the garrison. Shortly before Jaimall was 
killed a gallant deed was performed by the ladies of the young chief¬ 
tain Patta, whose name is always linked by tradition with that of 
Jaimcdl. The incident is best described in the glowing words of Tod : 

*When Salumbra [alias Sahidas] fell at the gate of the sun, the 
command devolved on Patta of Kailwa. He was only sixteen.* His 
father had fallen in the last shook, and his mother had survived but to 
rear this the sole heir of their house. Like the Spartan mother of 
old, she commanded him to put on the “saffron robe”, and to die for 
Chitor : but surpassing the Grecian dame, she illustrated her precept 
by example; and lest any soft “compunctious visitings” for one dearer 
than herself might dim the lustre ofELailwa, she armed the young 
bride with a lance, with her descended the rook, and the defend^ of 
Chitor saw her fall, fighting by the side of her Amazonian mother. 
When their wives and daughters performed such deeds, the Bajpnts 
became reckless of life.’ 

Patta himself fell later. At dawn on the morning after theiduAur 

1, Jaimall ia said to have been previously in oommand at Mirtlia. 

2. Stratton points out that Patta must have been more than sixteen yean 
of age, as he lefb two sons, and had already taken an aoitiye part in the dennee 
of M lrth a. His .name is spelt variout^, sometinies assuming the Musalman fem 
of 'Fateh*. Bernier oalls nim 'Polta*, which may be a ndipmt. 
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Akbar rode into the fortress, mounted on an elephant, uid attended 
by many other elephants and several thousand men. 

*Hi8 Majesty related that he had oome near the temple of Gobind 
Syam when an elephant>driver trampled a man under his elephant. 
The driver said that he did not know the man’s name, but that he 
appeared to be one of the leaders, and that a large number of men had 
fought round him with saorifioe of their lives. At last it came out that 
it was Fata who had been trampled to death. At the time he was pro¬ 
duced, there was a breath of life in him, but he shortly afterwards 
died.* 

THE ‘JAUHAR’; MASSACRES AND DESTRUCTION 

Thajauhar sacrifice completed before the final capture of the 
fortress was on a large scale, although far smaller than on previous 
occasions, if the traditional numbers can be believed. The fires were 
kindled in three distinct places, belonging respectively to members of 
the Sisodia. Rathor, and Chauhan clans. Nine queens, five princesses, 
their daughters, as well as two infant sons, and all the chieftain’s 
families who happened not to be away on their estates perished either 
in the fiames or in the assault. Abu-1 Fazl estimates that three hund¬ 
red women were burnt. During the course of the following morning, 
when Akbar made his entry, eight thousand Rajputs, vowed to death, 
sold their lives as dearly as possible and perished to a man.^ 

Akbar, exasperated by the obstinate resistance offered to his 
arms, treated the garrison and town with merciless severity. The 
eight thousand Rajput soldiers who formed the regular garrison having 
been zealously helped during the siege by 40,000 peasants, the empe¬ 
ror ordered a general massacre, which result^ in the death of 30,000. 
Many, however, were spared and made prisoners. 

The operations of the defence had been greatly aided by the 
skill of a body of a thousand expert marksmen from Kalpi who i3iad 
done much execution among the besiegers and had imperilled the life 
of Akbar. He was accordingly eager to destroy those men and was 
much annoyed to find that they had escaped by means of a clever 
stratagem. They passed themselves off as royal troops, and so marched 
out taking with them their wives and children, who were represented 
to be prisoners. 

The wrath of the conqueror fell upon what Tod calls the ‘symbols 
of regality’ as well as upon the persons of the vanquished. The rates 
of the fortress were taken off their hinges and removed to Agra.^The 
ncAkaraa, or hugp kettle-drums, eight or ten feet in diameter, the rever¬ 
berations of which had been wont to proclaim ffor miles around the 
entrance and exit of her prince’, as well as the massive candelabra 
from the shrine of the ‘Great Mother*, who had girt Bappa Bawal 
with the sword by which Chitor was won, were alse taken away. There 
is no good evidence that Akbar did serious structural damage to the 
buildings. The statement made by Tod in one place that the emperor’s 
proceedings were marked by 'the most illiterato atrocity’, inasmuch as 

1. tuteiesting repTOdaotienB of piofcores from the Akiamam at Sooth 
Kensibffton, representing variona soenes at the siege ofOhitor.areflivanla 
JJJl., April 1«6, No. 130. ^ 

8. This faet jie oonfirmed by Tleffenthaler (ed. Bamooilli (1781), p, 891). 
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he defaoed every monument that had been spared by the earJier eon* 
querors, Alau-d din Khilji and Bahadur Shah of Qujarat, appumitly 
is untfue. and certainly is inconsistent with the allegation elsewhere 
made by him that only bne building had escaped the wrath of Alau«d 
din.^ 

«THE SON OF THE SLAUGHTER OF CaBOTOR* 

The fall of the fortress of CShitor, sanctified by the memory of 
eight centuries of heroic deed and heart-rending tragedies, wounded 
deeply the Rajput soul. The place became accursed, and to this day 
no snocesBor of Udai Singh would dare to set foot within the limits of 
the once sacred stronghold of his ancestors. The *8in of the slaughter 
of Chitor', like the ‘ouroe of Oomwell’ in Ireland, has become proves^ 
bial, and the memory of it is kept alive, or was so kept a hundred years 
ago, by a curious custom. It is said that Akbar estimated the total 
of the Rajput dead by collecting and weighing the 'Brahmanical cords' 
(janeo or zanar), which it is the privilege and obligation of high caste 
men to wear.‘ The recorded amount was 74| mans of about eight 
pounds each. 

*To eternise the memory of this disaster, the numerals 74^ are 
tUak or accursed. Marked on the banker’s letter in Rajasthan it 
is the strongest of seals, for “the sin of the slaughter of Chitor” is 
thereby invoked on all who violate a letter under the safeguard of 
this mysterious number.* 

The note shows that the traditional explanation of the figures 
probably is imaginary.* 


1. Tod’s aboso of Akbar is in oh. z. of the Annals Mswar, vol. i, p. 262 n. 
When writing that passage the author evidently fo^ot earlier statement (ibid., 
ch. vi, p. 216) that Alau-d din‘committed every act of barbarity and wanton 
dilapidation which a bigoted zeal could suggest, overthrowing the temples and 
other monuments of art’, and sparing only the 'palace of Bhim and the fair 
PadminL’ Again (p. 221), he observes that the Jain tower was the only building 
left entire by Alau-d din in 1303. The same author (oh. ix, jp. 249) describes ia 
detail the storm by Bahadur Shah. In his note (p. 262) he accidentally confounds 
Bahadur Shah with tho later king, Baz Bahadur, alias Bayazid. According to the 
Mirat-i Sikandari (tr. Bayley, Giiparsl (1886), p. 372), in 1633 Bahadur Shah had 
merely invested the fortress, received the promised tribute, and removed his 
camp on march from Chitor.’ Later (p. 383) the ' same author states that 
Bahadur aooompli^d the conquest of Chitor, out no details are given. That 
occasion would seem to be the one described by Tod. 

2. Tod (i. 263) appositely cites the similar action of Hannibal. 

When the Carthaginian gained the battle of Cannae, he measured his 
success by the bushete of rings taken from the fingers of the equestrian Romans 
who fell in Uiat memorable field.’ *Ad fidem deinde tarn laetaruin remm efiundi 
in vestibulo curiae iussit annulos aureos, qui tantus a 9 ervus fuit, ut metientibus 
dimidium super tres modios explease rint quidam auotores. Fama tenuit, 
quae propior vero eat, baud plus fuisse modio’ (Idvy, xxiii, 12). 

3. TheBajputana bikers* use of 74} as protection for their letters is 
merely a modification of the ordinary use ci the figures 74.^,meaning apparently 
84, as explained by Sir H.M. Elliot i 

'There is also a very remarkable use of seventy-four in ef^tolary correspon¬ 
dence. It is an almost universal practice in India to write this nunwer on the 
outside of letters; it being intends to convey the meaning that nobody is to read 
the letter but the person to whom it is addressed. The practice was originally 
Hindu, but has bem adopted by the Musalmans. There is nothing Uke an in¬ 
telligible aeoonnt of its origia and object, but it is a curious fact that, when 

(Cfiiii. «s mctfitdfl 
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THE LATER HKTORY OF C2HITOR 

The recreant Bana Udai Singh died at Qogunda in the Aravalli 
hfllg fonr years after the storm of the fortress which he should have 
defended in person. His valiant successor, Bana Partap Singh, waged 
a long war with Akbar, and gradually recovered much of Mewar. 
But Ghitor remained desolate. Jahangir forbade the repair df ^e 
fortifications, and when his prohibition was disregarded in 1653 
(a.h. 1064) Shahjahan caused the demolition of the portion which had 
been restored. On march 4,1680, Aurangzeb visited the place and post* 
ed a garrison in it. He destroyed sixty-three temples in the town, and 
in various ways did the Bana all the harm that he could do. Among 
other things he broke to pieces the statues of the Banas which were 
collected in a palace.^ When Father Tieffenthaler examined the mins 
in 1744 or 1746, the area on the summit was covered with dense forest, 
full of tigers and other wild beasts, whose society was shared by a 
few fearless hermits. A colony of less adventurous holy men lived at 
the base of the rook. The break-up of the Mogul empire in the second 
half of the eighteenth century naturally involved the restoration 
of the hill and town to their lawful sovereign, the Bana. In recent 
times the lower town has developed and has now about 7.000 or 8,000 
inhabitants. It is the headquarters of a district in the Udaipur State. 
The railway station, a junction for the Udaipur-Chitor and Bajputana- 
Malwa railways, is about two miles to the west of the town. 

PARTIAL AMENDS FOR THE *S1N OF GHITOR* 

Justice to the memory of Akbar requires that before the subject 
Ghitor is quitted a quotation should be made from Tod which qualifies 
his stern and partially erroneous censure on Akbar for the severities 
inflicted on the fortress and its garrison, as previously cited. 

Akbar was the real founder of the empire of the Moguls, the 
first successful conqueror of Bajput independence ; to this end his 
virtues were powerful auxiliaries, as by his skill in the analysis of the 
mind and its readiest stimulant to action, he was enabled to gild the 
chains with which he bound them. To these they became familiarieed 
by habit, especially when the throne exerted its power in acts gratifying 
to national vanity or even in minutering to the more ignoble passions. 

lCentd.frm pag 0 

oorreotly written, it represwits an integral number of seventy-four [as if of rup¬ 
ees] and a fractional number often [as if of annas] ; thus (equivalent to 

Bs. 74. (Minas 10). These additional strokes being now oonsider^, eaoept by 

well-educated men, merdy omamentid, we find it frequently written 

The Hnsalmans usually w^te the seventy-four with two strokes across, or 
the number, with the addition of the words ba ifigarsn [“with others”] 

wbioh makes it assume the form of an imprecation. May not, then, after all, this 
seventy-four and ten have been originally intended to convey a mystic 
i^bol of Ohaurasi (setf. 84) ?* Sup^ental GUss«o> «4. BcMnes (1869), 

vol. ii. p. 68 fi.). The number 84 (7x12) is one of the Hindu sacred or favourite 
numbers, with an astrological significance. Bajputs, especially the Agnifcula 
section of fomign origin, show a special preference for 84 (ibid. p. 77). 

1. Irvine, Staria do Moor vcd. ii, pp. 240-8, Ih other booke the date of 
Auraagseb*s visit is stated erroneooMy. Irvine settled some points in the 
ehronoTogy of AnrangseVorelgnina paper entitled ‘The BmJ^or AuxangEob 
Alamgir^iSiA dsf., 1018, pp. 60-86). 
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Bat generations of the martial races were oat off by bis sword, and 
Insures rolled away ere his oonqnesto were snffioiently eonflrffled to 
permit him to exercise the beneficence of his nature, and obtain by the 
universal acclaim of the coopered, theprond epithet of 
or ‘*gaardian of mankind.” He was long ranked with Shihaba*d din, 
Ala-d din, and other instraments of desteuotion, and with enoy just 
claim; andlikethese, he constructed amtmhor fsoil. “pulpit” or”reading 
desk”] for the Koran from the altars of Eklinga. Yet he finally succeed* 
ed in healing the wounds his ambition had infiioted, and received from 
millions that meed of praise which no other of his race ever obtained.^ 

THE DELHI ELEPHANT STATUES 

One of the *aot<i gratifying to national vanity' which helped to 
heal the wounds of the Rajput heart was the erection of fine statues 
in honour of Jaimall and Patta, the defenders of Chitor. Early in the 
reign of Aurangzeb, the French travellers, Bernier in 1663, and de 
Thevenot, three years later, saw apparently the same images still 
standing at the principal entrance to the fortress-palace of new Delhi 
or Shahjahanabad, where they had been set up by Shahjahan, who 
began work on the fort in 1638. Some time after the passing of the 
travellers named, those statues w^ broken up by order of Aurangzeb 
as being idolatrous. The task of describing Delhi in detail was left 
to Bernier by his friend de Thevenot, who merely states that he saw 
'two elephants at the entry, which carry two warriors.’* Bernier's 
fuller account is as follows : 

*The entrance of the fortress presents nothing remarkable except 
two large elephants of stone, placed at either side of one of the princi¬ 
pal gates. On one of the elephants is seated the statue of Jaimall, 
the renowned Raja of Chitor; on the other is the statue of Patta his 
brother. These are the brave heroes, who, with their still braver 
mother, immortalised their names by the extraordinary resistance 
which they opposed to the celebrated Akbar ;who defended the towns 
besieged by that great Emperor with unshaken resloution ; and who 
at length reduced to extremity, devoted themselves to their country, 
and chose rather to perish with their mother in sallies against the 
enemy than submit to an insolent invader. It is owing to this extra¬ 
ordinary devotion on their part, that the enemies have thought them 
deserving of the statues here erected to their memory. T^ese two 
large elephants, mounted by the two heroes, have an air of grandeur, 
and inspire me with an awe and respect which I cannot describe.’* 

Bernier does not state by whose order the Delhi statues were 

1. Atmab ^ Mitear, oh. x, vx>l. i, p. 260. In this quotation firom Tod, s* in 
others, the author's eooentrio presentation of names and oriental words has been 
changed for the more correct forms, Eklinga, a manifestation of Siws or Maha* 
deva, is the patron deity of the Ranas, who are refpuded as his Dteessr, or v^. 
gerents. The temple of Eklinga, built of white marble, is situated in a daBle 
about six miles north of Udaipur, and is richly endowed (ch. xlx, vbl, i, pi 410). 
Guru means 'prooeptor,* not 'guardian.* 

2. English traniA, 1687, part iii, p. 42. 

3. Bernier, TrmrUiatks Afqnd Sa^irttsd. Constable, and V.A. Gbnlth, 
1914, p. 266. The traveller, who the names 'Jsmsl* Sad *Polta*, ''was mis* . 
taken inesq^wsing the heroes tobe brctihers. 
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erected, bat it is difficult to believe that they were not identical with 
those erected earlier at Agra in honour, of the same heroes. President 
van den Broeoke, writing, in 1629 or 1630, states that statues of Jaimall 
and Patta mounted on mephants were executed by command of Akbar 
and set up at each side of the gate presumably the main entrance, 
of the fort at Agra. That author briieved the elephants and tltair 
riders to have been carved simultaneously, but the Delhi elephants 
certainly were executed in black marble and the riders in sandstone. 
The style, too, of the riders* effigies is thought to be later than, and 
different from, that of the animals. It is possible, therefore, that the 
black elephant images may have been ancient works, which stood at 
the ‘elephants gate* of some other captured fortress. Akbar may have 
utilized a pair of ancient elephant statues and caused the newly carved 
sandstone effigies of the heroes to be mounted upon them. When Rana 
Amar Singh and his son Karan submitted to Jahangir, the emperor 
was so pleased that he imitated his father’s example, and 'caused full* 
sized figures of the Rana and his son Karan to be carved out of marble* 
The statues, apparently mounted (t irhib)^ were executed rapidly at 
Ajmer while the emperor was staying therein 1616, and weretransported 
to Agra, where they were erected in the palace garden under the audience 
window.^ Agra thus possessed two pairs of statues of Chitor heroes, 
namely Jaimall with Patta, and Amar Singh with Karan.* it seems to 
me almost certain that Shahjahan, when building New Delhi, removed 
the statues of Jaimall and Patta from Agra. I cannot believe that those 
chiefs were commemorated by distinct effigies at both Agra and Delhi. 

The gallant resistance offered and the 'inflexible magnanimity* 
displayed by Rana Pratap Singh for many years were believed by Tod 
to have ultimately touched the heart of Akbar, and to have induced 
him to refrain from disturbing the repose of his brave rival for a oon> 
siderable time before the death of the Rana, which occurred eight 
years before the decease of Akbar. Daring those eight years Rana 
Amar singh (‘Umra* of Tod) was equally free from molestation. But 
that charming hypothesis is baseless. The evidence of both Muslim 
and Jesuit historians proves incontestably that Akbar to tho end of 
bis life was eager to destroy the Rana, and was held back from doing 
so only by the refusal of his son and great officers to undertake 
an effective campaign in the wilds of Mewar. Akbar’s action in erecting 
memorials of his opponents apparently must have been taken at some 
time late in his reign, when he had definitely abandoned Islam, and 
regulated bis life in most respects according to Hindu dharma, or rules 
of conduct.* 


1. Jahangir, B.B. (1909), i, 332. Thd marbla statues ordered by Jahangir 
cannot be identified with the sandstone statues at Delhi. 

2. No troM survives o£ the Amar and I^an images. 

3. The gaide.boote to Delhi and Agra and the current histories give utterly 
erroneous accounts of the Delhi elephants. Their true story, so far as ascertained 
in 1911, will be found in tt.F.A., p. 426. But at that date I was not acquainted 
with the passage from President van den Broecke, which is : *lngena ea victoria 
fait, in ouiuB memoriam rex duos elq>haatos, et Tsime) Pathan uni, aliumque 
exipsius duuibus alteri insidentes, soulpi ouravit, et portae arois Agreosis 
utrimque addi* Or in Singlish t'That was a great vkstoiy, as a menmj^l of whioh - 
the king anmnged for the carving of two ebphants, with Tsimel f^han seated 
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The fftot that Mogul emperors on two distinet oocasiona paid 
chieftains of Ghitor the unprecedented compliment of erecting statues 
in honour of their stout resistance to the Ifogul arms bears eloquent 
testimony to the depth of the res^t excited in the minds of the 7 io- 
tors by the glorious heroism of JaimaU and Patta and the gallant chir- 
alry of Amar Singh and Karan, It is pleasant to be able to close the 
tragical story of the sacred Rajput fortress with the narration of 
incidents so much to the credit of both the contending parties. 
AKBAR*S VOW 

At the commencement of the siege of Ghitor Akbar had vowed 
that, in the event of success, he would go on foot to the shrine of 
Khwaja Muinu-d din Chishti at Ajmer, a distance of about a hundred 
and twenty miles. He started accordingly on February 28, many of 
the courtiers and even of the ladies beginning the long walk in atten¬ 
dance on him. But the hot winds had commenced, and when the 
pilgrims reached Mandal, a town about forty miles from CSiitor, they 
met messengers from the holy men of Ajmer, bearing the opportune 
intimation that His Holiness the Khwaja had appeared in a vision 
and advised that His Majesty and the suite had better ride. Nobody 
was disposed to examine such a welcome communication too criti¬ 
cally, so they all mounted and were carried the rest of the way, save 
the final stage which was duly walked. Akbar, an excellent pedestrian 
himself, had a fancy for vowing to make* such pilgrimages on foot, 
and sometimes would start on a long walk merely for fun. 
ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES, 1568 

In March 1668 Akbar returned to Agra. An exciting encounter 
with two tigers on the way resulted in the death of a member of the 
suite. The emperor’s hopes of capturing Ranthambhor, the fortress 
in Rajputana next in importance to Ghitor, had to be deferred owing 
to the necessity of sending against the troublesome Mixzas the army 
which had been assembled for the siege. The reader will rmnemba 
that in the early years of the reign Akbar’s foster-relatives had enjoyed 
more power than was good either for them or for the State. Thmr 
undue influence had been curtailed by the swift punishment of Adham 
Khan in May 1662, and Akbar’s subsequent assertion of his royal 
authority. They still, however, held together in the Punjab and con¬ 
trolled that province, where they occupied numerous fiefs* Their 
sovereign now felt himself strong enough to put an end to the ambi- 


[Co»ttl./rom page 6Sf\ 

on one, and »ioiher ofbis oommaaden seated on the other, whiob he had set up 
at eaoh side of the gate of the fort Agra* (Fiaginentum Historiae Indioae’ by P. 
van dan Broeke, in de Laet, D» Imptrio'Afagtti Mogalit, Elzevir, 1681, Snd issue, p. 
178). The Kragmentnm, which ooxnes down to the end of 1628, must have b^n 
written in 1629. It was *e genuine illius r^i ohronioo espressum*. The author, 
it will be obswved, jumbles sad oorrupts the names of Jafinall and Patta. 
Although he b^eved the el^bants sod riders to have been ehnultaneously oarv- 
^ his informant might have, been easily mistaken about that detail. The fsots 
indicate rather Uiat the elephants were andent Hindu work and that die ridm 
in different materteland style were added by oommnhd of Akbar* But a diflloulty 
m my theory of the identity of the Delhi elephante seen by Bernier with Akbar’a 

^ ir set up at Agra is that pedestals reoen% disoovsmd at Agra are said not to 
the ratnaina of the D^i elwhants. Fi^oer.B. HOaten, 8 .J., has fhrtbsf k|* 

vsstigatadthesiubjeot. . : 
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tioQS designe of the Atka Khail, as the foster>relstives were called 
ooUeotiTely. He anmmoned all of them to court, and required them to 
surrender their Pan jab fie&, receiving others in exchange. An exoep* 
tion was made in favour of Sfirza Aziz Koka (often referred to by4is 
title of Khand-Azam), the son of Adham Khan's victim, Shamsu-d 
din and Jiji Anaga. The Mirza was allowed to retain Debalpur,^ 
while the other members of the Atka Khail had to move to Bohilkhand 
or elsewhere. The government of the Panjab was entrusted to Husain 
Kuli Khan (altos Khan Jahan). The arrangements made were sub¬ 
mitted to quietly. Akbar’s growing interest in good administration 
was further shown by his appointment as finance minister of a corn* 
petent officer named Shihabu-d din Ahmed Khan, who was embarrass¬ 
ed in the work of reform by the fact that officials ‘who did not embezzle 
much were few*. The new minister, however, was able to check mal¬ 
practices, although he could not suppress them completely. 

SIEGE AND SURRENDER OF RANTHAMBHOR 

By the end of the year Akbar was able to raise an army for the 
siege of Banthambhor, the stronghold of the Hara section of the 
Ghauhan clan in Bajputana. The siege was opened in February 1669, 
in due form, with or covered ways, and all the other appliances 

of the military science of the time. It threatened to be a long business, 
but after a month came to an unexpected end by the surrender of 
Surjan Hara, the commandant. The methods by which the surrender 
was obtained, which do not appear clearly from the Muhammadan 
accounts, are revealed fully by the Annals of Bundi (Boondee), the 
Hara capital. The story is so remarkable, and throws so much light 
upon Akbar's Bajput policy, that it is worthwhile to transcribe at con¬ 
siderable length Tod's condensed version of the AnTtala, as follow : 

‘Banthambhor was an early object of Akbar's attention, who 
besieged it in person. He had been some time before its impregnable 
walls without the hope of its surrender, when Bhagwandas of Amber 
and his son, the more celebrated Baja Man, who had not only ten¬ 
dered their allegiance to Akbar, but allied themselves to him by 
marriage, determined to use their influence to make Surjan Hara 
faithless to his pledge—“to hold the castle as a fief of Chitor’*.* That 
courtesy, which is never laid aside among belligerent Bajpnts, obtained 
Baja Man access to the castle, and emperor accompanied him in 
the guise of a maoe-bearer. While conversing, an unde of the Bao 
recognized the emperor, and with that sudden impulse which arises 
from respect, took the mace from his hand and placed Akbar on the 
“cashion" of the governor of the castle. Akbar's presence of mind did 
not forsake him, and he said,“Well, Bao Surjan, what, is to be donel'* 

1 . Now in the Montgomery Distriot. The oldest form of the nameia 
Deobalpur. Dipalpur is a oormpt Persian form. 

2. Cbitor is situated in 24” S3' K. and 74** 39' £. Banthambhor (Sanskrit 
BaMsMahhtpitra, ‘the town d the Wsr-pillar*) is situated in. 26^ S' Ni and 
andtenowintbeSE. eomeroftheJ^pur8tate,a fhw mfies from the Bondi 
border, and about 140 miles north-east from Chitor. A ghod eammacy of 
Bundi history wfil be found in /.G. (1903), s. V. For idotures from the Akbamams 
at S. Kensington representing inddents during, the siege of Banthambhor see 
J./.A..Apiim8,Ko.«K>. 
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which was replied to by- Raja Man, the Ruia (soil, of Ghitor), 

give up Banthambhor, and become the* servant of the King, with hij^ 
honours uid ofBce.’* ^e prepared bribe was indeed ma^ufioent— 
the government of fifty-two districts, whose revenues were to be appro¬ 
priated without inquiry, on furnishing the customary contingent, and 
liberty to name any other terms, which should be solemidy guaranteed 
by the King. , 

*A treaty was drawn up on the spot, and mediated by the prince 
of Amber [Jaipur], which presents a good picture of Hindu feeling. 
[The terms were] (1) that the chiefs of Bundi should be exempted from 
that custom, degrading to a Rajput, of sending a dola [bride] to the 
royal harem; (2) exemption from the^ti^a or poll-tax; (3) that the 
chiefs of Bundi should not be compelled to cross the Attoefc; (4) that 
the vassals of Bundi should be exempted from the obligation of sending 
their wives or female relatives ''to hold a stall in the Mina bazaar” 
at the palace, on the festival of Nauroza [New Year's Day] (6) that 
they should have the privilege of entering the Diwan-i-atnm, or "hall 
of audience” completely armed; (6) that their sacred edifices should be 
respected; (7) that th^ should never be placed under the command of 
a Hindu leader; (8) that their horses should not be branded with the 
imperial dagh [a flower branded on the forehead]; (9) that they should 
be allowed to Wt their naHm^as, or kettle-drums. In the streets of the 
capital as far as the Lai Darwaza or Bed Gate ; and that they should 
not be commanded to make the "prostration” [siJdaA] on entering the 
Presence (10) that Bundi should be to the Haras what Delhi was to 
the King, who should guarantee them from any change of capital.* 

SEQUEL OF THE SURRENDER 

That detailed story seems to me to be worthy of credit. It does 
not conflict with the summary version of the transaction given by 
Abu'l Fazl,who states that the surrender was arranged by ‘the inter¬ 
cession of the courtiers' and 'the instrumentality of some high officers*.* 
The romantic incident of the emperor's entry in the guise of a mace- 
bearer is in accordance wiHi the character of Akbar, who, as a younger 
man, used to wander about disguised in the midst of the Agra crowds 
at night. The Muhammadan author does not trouble to relate the 
strange sequel of the surrender, which is told at length by Tod. Ban¬ 
thambhor becamejMwt of the imperial territory, and in due course 
was included as a Iwrkar, or District, in the Snba or province of j^mer. 
Sni^nwas granted a residence in Benares, with a much-vidued ptivilqge 
of sanctuary attached to it, which was still maintained in Tod's time,, 
in the early years of the nineteenth century. After a short interval, 
Rao Snr jan was given a command in Gondwana, and, having perform¬ 
ed acceptable service there, was appointed governor of the Benares 
Province, including the fortress ot Chunar, with the rank of *com- 
mander of2,000*. He 'resided at his government of Benues, and by his 

l. For enpluiatitni of the KeetoM sosiidal soo Tod, i 275 (dmuts of 
Miwar, oh. ri), 

3. to A(m«l Fad, the Rao perfomed the N., U, 494, 499)i 

9. A., JV., oh. h^iiif .vol. ii, p. 494. 
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piety, wisdom, and generosiiy, benefited the empire and the Hindus at 
large, whose religion through him was respected. Owing to the 
prudence of his administration and the vigUanoe of his police, the most 
perfect security in person and property was established tboughout 
the province. He beautified and ornamented the city, especially j^t 
quarter where he resided, and eighty-four edifices, for various public 
purposes, and twenty baths, were constructed under his auspices.’^ 

Two of his sons gave valiant support to Akbar in the expedition 
to Gujarat, which will be d^cribed presently, as well as in the Deccan 
war towards the close of the reign. 

SURRENDER OF KALANJAR 

The strong fortress of Kalanjar in Bundelkhand, now in the 
Banda District, which had defied Sher Shah and cost him his life, 
was at this time in possession of Baja Ramohand of Bhatha orBiwa, 
the chief who had surrendered Tansen, the musician, to Akbar’s de¬ 
mand. The fort was besieged on the emperor's behalf by Majnun Khan 
Kakshal and closely invested. The Baja, making a virtue of necessity, 
submitted to irresistible power. Abu-1 Fazl describes the surrender 
with his accustomed turgid rhetoric : 

'When the report of the captures of Ghitor and Banthambhor 
resounded in the ears of the haughty ones, every one whose eyes had 
been in a measure touched by the collyrium of understanding saw 
that there was no remedy except to lay down the head of presumption 
on the ground of submission. Baja Bamohand, who possessed some 
rays of intelligence, heard of the arrival of the holy cortege at the capital 
and asked for quarter. He made over the fort to the imperial servants 
and sent the keys along with splendid presents by conOdential agents 
to the sublime threshold, and offered his congratulations on the recent 
victories. His wisdom and foresight were approved of, and his agents 
were received with favour. The government of the fort was made 
over to Majnun Khan Kakshal. By this felicity of the Shahinshah's 
fortune such a fortress, upon whose battlements the eagle of Uie imagi¬ 
nation of former rulers had never alighted, come into the possession 
of the imperial servants without the trouble of a battle or contest.** 

Akbar received the welcome news in August 1569, and gave the 
Baja a Jagir near Allahabad. 

The surrender of Kalanjar, the last of the great fortresses to 
submit, secured Akbar’s military position in north-western India, and 
left him free to puraue his ambitious projects in other regions. Before 
we enter upon the deBoription of his next important campaign, that 

1. Tod, vol. ii. p. 384. 

2. A. Jf; ii, 499, the names being spelt in my fashion. Sfr. Beveridge errone¬ 
ously calls ^mohand Baja of ‘Panna* instead of Bhatha. It ie easy to misread 
fiittnag as written in the Persian oharaoter. The some mistake ocours in £. ft D., 
V. 888 n. X.owe’s translation of Badaoni given the name oorreotly aa *Bhat'h' (ii, 
124). Bee Am, vol. i. pp. 867Ji69 ; vol. ii, p. 106 ; Hamilton. DixerifitiM o/Hnubh 
Stan, 4to, 18Z0, vol. i. p. 316 j Elliot, ed, Beames, Glmary, map at p. 203, vol. iai^ 
vol. ii, p> lot. Kalanjar, a fortress.and aaored place of immemorial antiquity, is in 
26^ PN. and OO" 29' £. It was bestowed aajagir on Akbar's. favourite, j^ja 
tobal (I, G., s. V. 'Kalanjar*). The spelling Ksdanjar (Kalanjam) || Hie oorreot 
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directed to the subjugation of Gujarat, various events of a peaoefol 
nature demand attention. 

AKBAR’ft GHlLmiEN 

Akbar, although he had married early and often, was still child* 
less, several children who had been born to him having died in infancy. 
He earnestly desired to be blessed with a son, and was assiduous in 
his prayers at the shrines of famous Muslim saints at Delhi, Ajmer, and 
elsewhere. He made a point of performing every year a pilgrimage 
to the tomb of Shaikh Muinu-d din Chishti at Ajmer, and main¬ 
tained the practice until 1579, when he made his last visit.^ Shaikh 
Salim, also a Chishti, a reputed holy man who lived at Sikri, twenty- 
three miles to the west of Agra, among the rooks close to the battle¬ 
field where Babur had routed the host of Bana Sanga, shared in the 
imperial devotion, and ventured to recognize its fervour by assuring 
his sovereign that his prayers would be fulfilled.^ At the beginning of 
1669 the heart of Akbar was gladdened by the news that bis earliest 
Hindu consort, the daughter of Baja Bihar Mall of Amber, was with 
child, and that he might hope for the first of the three sons whom 
Shaikh Salim had promised. Akbar, being resolved to make sure so far 
as possible of the utmost benefit obtainable from the saint’s orisons 
sent the expectant lady to the Shaikh’s humble dwelling at Sikri, in 
order that she might be confined while there* On August 30,1669, the 
boy so ardently desired saw the light and received the name of Salim, 
in acknowledgement of his father’s faith in the efiBoacy of the holyman’s 
prayers. In November the royal nursery was enriched by the anival 
of a daughter, to whom the name of Kbanam Sultan was given. On 
June 8, in the following year, 1570, a concubine bore to Akbar a son 
who was named Murad and nicknamed Pahari because born among the 
Fathpur hills {pahar). In order to complete the story of Akbar’s 
family it may be stat^ here that his third son, Daniyal (’Daniel*), 
was born of a concubine on September 10,1672, at Ajmer, in the house 
of Shaikh Daniyal, one of the holy personages whom Akbar had so 
often visited.’ There were at least two other daughters besides the 
first-born namely, Shukru-n nisa Begam, who, like the elder sister, 
Khanam, was allowed to marry, and Aram Bano Begam, who died 


1. Bajab (7th month) A.H. 987 (Badaoni, ii, 280). 

2. For bionaphy of Shaikh Salim see Badaoni, tr. Haig. vol. iii, faao. 1, 
1899. pp. 18-27. (Faso. 3 has appeared sinoe.) He was deeoendM from the eaict. 
Shaikh Farid-i«8hakarganj, who lived in the thirteenth coatury. He twice 
travelled from Ihdis, once by land and onoe by aea, to the holy pla^, and per- 
formed the actual pilgrima^ at Mecca twenty-two times. He was called the*ho]^ 
man of India', and lived with great austerity, but was not a oeUbate. He died in 
1571 (A.H. 979), at the ago of 95 lunar years ; about 92 solar years. Father Mon- 
Bwrate gives him a beid obaraoter, describing him as a man *qui per sununmn 
stultitiam pro sanoto colitar, cum homo fuerit omnibus Agagnmorom soeleribus 
flaaitiiaKiue oontaminatus* (Comtiui^arius, p. 642). The words. *flk^jB!d with all the 
wi&edness and disgraceful conduct of Muhammadans' Jittwtdtiy imply an 
accusation of addiction to unnatural vice. The plate leoaila pioturee ofSt. 
Jerome and the lion. 

8 . On the night of Jumada I (6th month), 979, the 119th ckiy of the Hijri 
year,whfohbeganonMay£6,1671. The eorvespondiim date^ oonsequenthr, ia 
S^tmbar 11 (Jahangir, R.B*, i, 34). Beale erroneous^ states that Daniyal waa 
the aon of a daughter of Baja ESbar Midi Saehhwaha. 
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nnmarried in the reign of Jahangir (SaJim). The daughters apparently 
took no part in affaira of state and are rarely mention^. The 
three sons attained mature age. 

Akbar, in pursuanoe of a tow, started on January 20, 1570, for 
Ajmer, to return thanks for the birth of his children. He honcjitly 
walk^ the sixteen stages, oovering an average distance of about four* 
teen miles a day. 

VARIOUS EVENTS 

From Ajmer he went to Delhi, where, in April 1570, he inspected 
the newly-built mausoleum of his father, erected under the pious 
superintendence of Haji Begam, and at her expense. She had arrang. 
ed for the work before she started on her pilgrimage, and it took eight 
or nine years to complete. The architect was Mirak Mirza Ghiyas.* 
Badaoni justly praises the *magnificent proportions’ of the building. 
Its position in the history ofIndo-Miihamnmdan art will be consider¬ 
ed in a later chapter. 

While on the way to Agra Akbar several times amused himself 
hunting deer by moonlight. Deer-hunting by torchlight was a subject 
much &voured by the skilled painters of a date slightly later. 

In September of the same year (1570) Akbar returned to Ajmer, 
and with the assistance of able architects, arranged for the enlarge¬ 
ment of the fort and the erection of many handsome buildings for the 
accommodation of the sovereign and court. The works were com¬ 
pleted in three years. Improvements were effected also at the ancient 
town of Nagaur in Rajputana, where a fountain with seventeen jets, 
dating from Akbar’s time, may still be seen.‘ 

The emperor continued his poUoy of making Hindu alliances 
by marrying princesses from Bikaner and Jaisalmer, the two leading 
principalitiM of tiie Rajputana desert. 

He indulged his love of novel kinds of sport by hunting wild 
asses for the first time, and succeeded in shooting sixteen during a 
single day’s arduous hunting, in which he covered a distance of more 
than thirty miles.* 

About the same time he had the satisfaction of receiving the 
submission of Baz Bahadur, the fugitive king of Malwa, who was 
content to accept ofSoe as a ’’commander of 1,000” in the imperial 
service.* 

Akbar then marched into the Panjab, and visited more saints’ 
shrines. 

In August 1671 he came back to Sikri, where he took up' his 

J uarters in the Shaikh’s residence, and made himself quite at home, 
during this year an embs^y from Abdullah Hhan Uzb^, the powmr- 


1. Badaoni, ii, 136. .The vint took place near the close of A.H. 377 ^une 
19, lh69—June 4,1670), and in the flfbeentn regnal year, which began on March 
11, 1670. The date oonseqnently falls between Maroh 11 and June 4. 

2 . /.a (1008), c.v. 

8 . One of the Akttftiama piotures at 8. Kensington tep t e so nts the emperor 
in the desert, overcome by tt^t. 

4. . The nadations of office,in Akbar’s service wfU be explained la oh, xili. 
This is the eaimest mention of a murtioular rank in Akhar*s r^^, Bmnsyiin, 
about 1688, had appointed Raja Bihar Midi to be a ’commander of 6,000*. 
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fu] ruler of Turan or Transoziaua, was reoeived wit^ due honour. 
FATHPtmSlKRJ 

Akbar resolved at this time to press on his scheme for convert¬ 
ing the obscure v|ll^ of Sikri into a great city. His reasons, or 
some of them, for doing so may be stated in the words of Abu-l Fazl: 

’Inasmuch as his exalted sons [Salim and Murad] had taken 
their birth in Sikri and the Gk>d-knowing spirit of Shaikh Salim had 
taken possession thereof, his holy heart desired to give outward splend¬ 
our to this spot which possessed spiritual grandeur. Now that his 
standards had arrived at this place, his former design was pressed 
forward, and an order was issu^ that the superintendents of affairs 
should erect lofty building for the use of the Shahinshah/^ 

A wall of masonry was built round the town, but never com¬ 
pleted, and dwellings of all classes were constructed, as well as schools, 
baths, and other public institutions, the indispensable gardens not be¬ 
ing neglected. The emperor, after the conquest of Gujarat, gave it the 
name of Fathabad (‘town of victory*), which was soon exchanged in 
both popular and official use for the synonymous Fathpur.* The 
language of Abu-1 Fazl in the passage quoted might be understood to 
mean that Akbar did not begin his extensive programme of building 
at Fathpur-Sikri until 1671, but that is not the fact. The design had 
been formed in his mind and his buildings had actually been begun 
in 1669. They continued to be constructed for fourteen or fifteen 
years.* Salim, the old saint, had settled among the rooks and wild 
beasts as a hermit in a.d* 1637-8 (a.h. 944), and in the year following 
had constructed a monastery and schoolhonse. The local workmmi 
engaged in the extraction and dressing of the excellent red sandstone 
which abounds in the locality had built at the same time for the use 
of the holy man, and adjoining his dwelling, a small mosque, which 
still exists, and is known as the Stone-cutters’ Mosque. The build¬ 
ing, being some thirty yemrs older than any other structure at Fathpur- 
Sikri, is of considerable interest as a landmark in the history of Indo- 
Muhammadan architecture.* 

Akbar’s acquaintance with Shaikh Salim seems not to have begun 
until a year or so before the birth of Brince Salim. The fulfilment of 
the saint’s promise induced the emperor at once to decide to leave 
unlucky Agra and to establish his capital at Sikri, which he r^rded 
as *a place lucky for him*. Akbar, we must remember, was quite as 
superstitious as most of his contemporaries, in spite of his rationalism. 

The building miscalled Jodh Bai’s Mahall, and designated also, 
with better reason, as the Jahangir! Mahall, which is the largest of 
the residential palaces, is one of the earliest of Akbar’s edifices, and 
probably was occupied by the mother of Prince Salim (Jahangir).* 

1. Monserrste (p. 862] was informed tbSt the buildings at Agra ware 
suppomd to be haunt^ by evil epirite. 

2. AJ(.t ii, 830; ob. bcxvi The name on the coinage is iuvuriably Fathpor. 
I do not know any instance of the actual use of the fomt Fathabad. 

8 . Jehangir (]t.B.) i, 2. 

4. B.W. Smith, FtMwSUari. part iv, ah..iti. . 

8 . Ibid., part ii, oh,Ii. 
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The great mosque, purporting to be a ^duplicate of the holy 
place* at Mecca, has a chronogram inscnription recording its com* 
pletion in a.h. 979 (May 1671-lfoy 1672),^ 

THE BULAND DARWA2^ 

The immense portal, known as the Buland Darwaza, oif^Lofty 
Gateway, which far exceeds in dimensions the other gateways of the 
mosque, was finished a few years later, in 1675'6 (a.h. 983), and in all 
probability was designed on a scale of exceptional magnificence in 
order to serve as a memorial of the conquest of Gujarat in 1673. It is 
usually believed to have been erected in a.d. 1601-2 (a.h. 1010), be¬ 
cause that is the date of an interesting inscription on it recording 
Akbar’s triumphant return from the Deccan war. But the gateway 
cannot possibly date from that year, when Akbar was no longer a 
Muslim. He was then more disposed to destroy mosques than to build 
them. He had ceased to reside at Fathpur-Sikri in 1686, when he 
went north, where he remained for thirteen years. In 1601 he merely 
paid a flying visit to his former capital, and made use of an existing 
monument as offering a convenient place for the record of his recent 
triumph. His inscription-writer and skilled stone-cutters were in 
attendance in his camp and would have executed his orders with all 
speed. Fathpur-Sikri was deserted and ruinous in 1604, except so far 
as a few of Akbar's buildings were concerned, and it most have been 
far advanced in decay in 1601. At that date the emperor could not 
have thought of erecting there a costly building on the scale of the 
Buland Darwaza.^ 

ROYAL OCCUPATION OF FATHPUR, 1569-85 

It wiU be convenient to give in this place a summary history 
of Akbar’s palace city, and to quote the only description of it by a 
contemporary traveller. From 1669, the year of Prince Salim’s birth 
to 1686, when Akbar was obliged to go north in order to take over the 
Kabul province and guard againt an Uzbeg invasion, Fathpur-^ri 
was the ordinary and principal residence of the court. Akbar quitted 
it finally in the autumn of 1686, and never lived there again. The 
water-supply of the place was naturally defective. Akbar had reme¬ 
died the deficiency by constructing to the north of the ridge a gr^t 
artifioal lake, measuring about six miles long by two broad, which 
supplied an elaborate system of water-works, traces of which still 
exist. The bursting of the dam of the lake in 1682, although it injur¬ 
ed the amenitira of the town, did not render it uninhabitable. It 
continued to be the residence of the court for three ^ars longer. We 
are fortunate in possessing a description of it by an English traveller 
who was there in September 1686, just before Akbar left the place for 


1 . Ibid., part iv, pp. I, 4. 

2. For full deseriptuMi and ilhutration see E.W. Smith, Fathpur-Sikri, part 
iv, oh. ii. The oorreoted date is given in A.S. Progrtss Rip,, If. CireU, 1905-0, p. 84^ 
on the authority of a ohronogram of unknown or^^, printed, by Beale in 
tauaHkh (Cawnpore, 1867, p. 181). That chronogram in ittetf is of little authority 
hut it may be aoeepted as oorteet, beoause the a.11 . 1010 date for the building » 
impossibw, and the memorable eonqueet of Gujarat ofltes a anital^ oooaaion for 
he ereotion of sueh a noble teiumfdial aroh. Jerome Xavier’s lett^ of September 
1604 proves that Fathpur-ffilni was then ruinous. 
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e^er, save for tiie flying visit in May 1601i mentioned above. Balph 
Fitoh, the traveller referred to, was not a good observer or writer. 
His mea^e notes leave muoh to be desired, and bis remark that the 
houses and streets of Fathpur were not so fair as those of Agra strikes 
the modern reader as curious. But the observation, no doubt, was 
perfectly true. Fitch compared the two towns, not the palaces, and 
he may have seen very little of the Fathpur palace buildings which now 
attract the tourist, who does not trouble himself about the obscure 
ruins of the business streets. Fitch was barely in time. The with* 
drawal of the court in August, just before his derarture at the end of 
September, must have left the place desolate and almost empty. 

This is his account, such as it is : 

DESGRlPinON BY RALPH FITCH, SEPT. 1855 

‘Agra is a very great citie, and populous, built with stone, having 
faire and large streets, with a faire river running by it, which falleth 
into the gulfe of Bengaia. It hath a faire castle and a strong, with a 
very faire ditch. Here bee many Moores and Gentiles, the king is 
called Zelaubim [Jalalu-d din] Echebar : the people for the moat 
part call him The great Mogor.' 

‘From thence wee went for Fatepore, which is the place where 
the king kept his court. The towne is greater than Agra, but the 
houses and streets be not so faire. Here dwell many people both 
Moores and Gentiles.^ 

‘The king hath in Agra and Fatepore as they doe credibly report 
1,000 elephants, thirtie thousand horses, 1,400 tame Deere, 800 con¬ 
cubines ; such store of Ounces,^ Tigers, Bufdes,^ docks and Haukes 
that is very strange to see. 

He keepeth a great court, which they call Deriocau. 

‘Agra and Fatepore are two very great cities either of them much 
greater than London and very populous‘s. Between Agra and Fatepore 
are 12 miles [scU. koa —23 miles], and all the ways is a market of 
victuals & other things, as full as though a man were still in a towne, 
and so many people as if a man were in a market. 

‘They have many fine cartes, and many of them carved and 
gilded with gold, with two wheeles, which be drawen with two litle 
Buis about the bigness of our great dogs in England, and they will 
runne with any horse, and oarie two or three men in one of these cartes: 
they are covered with silke or very fine cloth, and be used here as our 
Goohes be in England. Hither is great resort of marchmits from Per¬ 
sia and out of India, and very much marchondise of silke and cloth, 

1 . The Portaguose so called him, but I doubt if his own people evee did. 

2. Muhammadans and Hindus. See the good artiole on Mogul, Mogor, 
and oonneoted terms in Yule and Burnell, GUuwy, 

3. The ‘ounce' prcmerly means FfUtiuneia, the snow leopard, a Himalayan 
species. But Fitch probably meant the 'cheetah*, or hunting leopard, F^jvhata, 
or Cynadunts 

4. BuflMoes, kept for dghting. 

5. Creighton, using the ‘bills of mortality' calculated the population of 
London to have been 123,(^4 in 1530, and 152,478 for the period 1503-5 

BrU., 11th ed 8. V. London, vol. zvi, p. 0851. Thooe ftrares suggest that tto 
population of Fathpur 8Ucri may have been about 200,000 in 1685. 
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and of precious stones, both Babies, Diamante, and Pemrles. The 
king is apparalled in a white Cabie, made like a shirt tied with 
strinp on the one side', and a little cloth on his head colonred often^ 
times with red or yellow. None come into his house but his 
eunuches which keeps his women* 

'Here in Fatepore we staied all three until the 28, of Sep^mber 
1585, and then Master John Newberie took his jonmie toward the 
citie of Lahore, determining from thence to goe for Persia and then for 
Aleppo or Constantinople, whether hee could get soonest passage unto, 
and directed me to goe for Bengala and for Pegu, and did promise me, 
if it pleased God, to meete me in Bengala within two yeeres with a 
sluppe out of England. I left William Leades the jeweller in service 
with the King Zelabdim Echebar in Fatepore, who did entertaine him 
very well and gave him an house and five slaves, an horse and every 
day sixe S.S. [shillings] in money*.^ 


‘I went from Agra to Satagam in Bengala, * in the companie of 
one hundred and fourscore boats laden with Salt, Opium, Hinge,^ 
Lead, Carpets, and divers other commodities down the river Jemena.*^ 


LATER HISTORY OF THE TOWN 

Akbar’s proximate successor never resided at Fathpur, but 
Muhammad Shah (1719-48) occupied it for a short time.* The town, 
which is now situated near the western end of the old city, and has 
^out 7,000 inhabitants, was never wholly abandoned. Several 
mosques and other buildings ercKjted by private persons about a.d, 
1700 date from the latter part of the reign of Anr^ngzeb.' 
EXPEDITION FOR THE CONQUEST OF GUJARAT 

The reduction of the four fortresses—Mirtha, Chitbr, Bantham- 
bhor, and Kalanjar—having secured the control of the imperial 
government over the provinces of Hindostan, Akbar was in a posi¬ 
tion to proceed in the extension of his dominions to the sea on both 
sides. His first move was towards the west, the conquest of Bengal 
being reserved for a lator effort. 

Gujarat the extensive region lying between Malwa and the 
Arabian Sea had been occupied for a time by Humayun, and might 
therefore be regarded as a lost province of the empire which it was a 
duty to recover. Moreover, the country was at that time without a 
settled government, being divided into seven warring principalities, 
over which the nominal king k^affar Sjut^ a prince of doubtful 
legitimacy, exercised little authority^ Such a condition of affairs 
seemed almost to demand the interposition of a power capable of 


. . ^ mow often i^lt *oabaya' and is defined aa ‘a aurooat or Iona 

tunic of muBlin’ (Yule and BurneH, Gtmtay, a. v. Gabaya). 

"• "either Newbery nor Leedee was ever heard of again. Fitoh arrived 
eafely in London on April 29, 1891. Hia dates are in 'old style’. 

8 . TOteaon, close to Hot^hly (Hugli), and then the ohirf river port ofBengal. 
4, ‘Hinge, more oorreotly Ung or Atggs aasafoetida, mnoh esteemed in India 
as a coBduaent. See Yule Burnell, s. v. Hiiur. 

8 . Fitch, pp, 97-100. ^ 

6./.G. (19%8.v. 

7 Horowita,p.84, Nos. 644-0. 



enfordng order. Akbar, in faot, wan Mjtaaliy intited one. of tlid 
local princeling named Itimad l^han to put an end to the preTailiag 
anaro^.^ Even if those special reasmis for interrenrion had not 
existed, the attractions of the province itself were quite sufficient to 
tempt Akbar. The possession of numerous ports and the resalting 
extensive maritime commerce made Qnjarat the richest kingdom in 
India. Ahmadabad, the capital, was justly reputed to be one of the 
finest cities in the world, while the manu&cture of salt, cloth, paper, 
and other commodities flourished in many localities. A sovweign, 
consumed as Akbar was by the lust of conquest and the ambition 
of empire, could not possibly allow such a delectable land on his 
frontier to continue in the enjoyment of unfettered independence. 

Having made up his mind, therefore, to annex Qnjarat, he march* 
ed out of Fathpur-Sikri on July 4, 1672, hunting, m usual, on the way. 
At Phalodi, between Ajmer and Nagaur, he received the joyful news 
of the birth of his third son, Prince Daniyal. In September the 
court halted at Nagaur.^ 

FIRST GUJARAT CAMPAIGN—BATTLE OF SARNAL 

Although the armed opposition to the invasion did not promise 
to be extremely formidable, due military precautions were taken. 
Special arrangements were made to prevent any risk of interferenoe 
from the side of Marwar (Jodhpur) and a strong advance guard of 
10,000 horse was sent forward under the command of the Khan*i> 
ELalan (Mir Muhammad Khan Atka).‘ The arrival of the invaders 
at Sirohi, a town famous for the excellence of its sword-blades and 
arrow'shafts, and the headquarters of the Deora soot of the Ohauhan 
clan, excited the fanatical hostility of a band of a hundred and fifty 
Rajputs, who deliberately sacrificed their lives in a futile attempt at 
resistance. In November 1672, when Akbar approached Ahmadabad, 
Muzaffar Shah, the fugitive king, was found hiding in a cornfield and 
brought in. He duly mode his submission and was granted a small 
allowance. Certain camp-followers having insolently plundered his 
effects, Akbar set an example of stem justice by ordering the offenders 
to be trampled to death by elephants. 

The emperor then made an excursion to Cambay in order to view 
the sea for the first time. He took a short sail on the waters, but, 
unluckily^ the impression made on him by the sight and experience 
has not been recorded. While at Cambay he received the Portuguese 
merchants who came to pay their respects, and he thus made acquain¬ 
tance with their nation. 

He appointed the Khan-i-Azam (Mirza Aziz Koka), his favourite 
foster-brother, to be governor of the newly-annexed province Ha far 
as the river Mhhi, and was eng^d in other administrative measures 
when he heard that Ibrahim Husain Mirza had murdered a person of 
distinction named BustamKhan, and was meditating further misdeeds. 

1. Bombay GaZWtoor (ISOd), voL i, jpart i, p, 264. 

2 . Volume ii of Mr. Beveridge's transUuon of the Akbanuaiak closes the 
historioal narrative at this point (p. 544). The rest of the volume is ocoupled 
with autobiogrt^hioal matter about the antiior. 

9. For his biography see Bloohmann, Ais, vot. i, p. 8tt, No. 16. 
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The emperor's 'wrath was kindled* at the news, so that he resolyed to 
postpone all other business until he had in person inflioted condign 
punishment on the presumptuous Mirza, who had taken advantage of 
Akbar’s absence on the trip to Oambaj. Surat, the wealthy port at 
the month of the Tapti, was the chief stronghold of the Mirzas, and 
consequently the objective of the campaign, but the immediate purpose 
was to meet and defeat Ibrahim Husain. Akbar, who was tiiien near 
Baroda, insisted on pursuing his rebellious relative with quite a small 
force, at the head of which he rode off. When he came near the ford 
on the Mahi, he learned that the enemy, much superior in number 
was holding Sarnal, a small town on the other side of the river, five 
miles to the east of Thasra.^ Ho refused to listen to advisers who 
counselled delay in order to await reinforcements, and urged the 
adsuntages of a night attack. Akbar replied that he considered an 
attack in the dark dishonourable, and expressed his resolve to fight 
at once, although the men with him did not exceed two hundred.’ 
Supported by Man Singh of Amber, his adoptive father, Bhagwan Das, 
and sundry brave Muslim nobles, Akbar foMed the river and scrambl¬ 
ed up the steep bank to the water-gate of Sarnal. 

Meantime, the Mtrza had gone out from the other side of the 
town in order to find space on which to deploy his superior force. The 
town, as is usual in Gujarat, was approached by narrow lanes fenced 
with priokly-pear cactus, the most unsuitable ground possible for 
cavalry. Akbar’s party became entangled in the obstacles, and Bhupat, 
the brother of Bhagwan Das, was slain. Bhagwan Das himself rode 
with his sovereign, and when three men from the enemy’s ranks attack¬ 
ed them the Baja disabled one with a spear-thrust, while Akbar success¬ 
fully defended himself against the other two. The Mirza’s followers 
fled when the rest of the royal party came up, and Akbar remained 
master of the field. Darkness prevented pursuit, and the victors had 
to spend the night in Sarnal. Akbar returned to his camp on Deoemlrar 
24. All his men who had fought so valiantly were liberally rewarded, 
and Baja Bhagwan Das was honoured by the grant of a banner and 
kettle-drums, never before bestowed on a Hindu 

SIEOE OF SURAT 

Raja Todar Mall was sent to report on the strength of the Surat 
defences. When he returned with an encouraging report, Akbar, on 
the last day of December, marched from Baroda. On January 11, 
1673, he approached Surat, and presently began regular siege opera¬ 
tions. While the siege was in progress, according to the court chroni¬ 
cler’s version, certain Portuguese from Goa, who had arrived with 
the intention of assisting the defence, came to the conclusion that 

1. Mr. Beveridge and other writers have been puzzled about the position 
of Sarnal. It still existe, five miles to the east of Thasra (in about 22* 60’N. lat., 
,3*10’ E. long.), a well-known small town in the Kaira District, marked on the 
maps and described in /.(?., (1908). An ancient temple to Sarnal has been surveyed 
by the Arohaeological Doj^rtmeat (Rtvistd Lists ^ Antiquarian Rtmaisu, Bamim, 
1897, p. 94). The Bomhiqf Gaesttm (1896), vol., i, part i, p. 266. erroneously 
identifies Sarnal with Thana. 

2.. 166 aooording to Fiiishta; 200 according to Abu-l Fad {100 aooording 
to UieX«3«iet. 




Akbar^s foTM WM imiiBtible, a^d that H would be more to 

oonciliate him. They aooordihgly assumed the attitude o£ iriendly 
enyoySb offered presents, and were graciously receiTed. But the truth 
is that Akbar, having reason to fear an attack by a Portuguese naval 
squadron, was glad to come to terms with the Viceroy, Dom Antonio 
de Noronha. Akbar first sent an envoy, and the Vicen:^, having 
heard his proposals, sent back with him Antonio Cabral, v^o con* 
eluded peace to the satisfaction of both parties.' The acquaintance 
with the Portuguese nation begun at Cambay was thus extended, and 
Akbar was able to gratify his insatiable curiosity by many 'inquiries 
about the wonders of Portugal and the mannora and customs of Europe*. 
Friendly relations with the foreigners had for him the practical ad< 
vantage that they enabled him to secure a safe conduct for the Mecca 
pilgrims, which was dependent on the goodwill of the Portuguese. 
The Mogul emperofs never showed any aptitude for maritime affairs 
or possessed a fieet worth mentioning. Their coasts and the neigh¬ 
bouring seas were thus at the mercy of the Portuguese, who felt no 
scruples about the manner in which they exercised their power. In 
those days Akbar took a lively interest in the Mecca pilgrimage, and 
was ready to spend money freely in helping the pilgrims. 

The siege of Surat was terminated in about a month and a half 
by capitulation (February 26,1673). The commandant, Hamzaban, 
formerly in the service of Humayun, was granted his life, but was 
barbarously punished by t he excision of his tongue, which he was 
alleged to have used indiscreetly. 

A DRUNKEN FREAK 

A queer story related by Abu-1 Fazl describes an incident which 
happened at or near Surat. One night, we are told, there was a 
select drinking-party, and the talk turned upon the disregard for life 
shown by the heroes of Hindostan. It was said that two Bajput 
rivals would run from opposite sides against the points of a double¬ 
headed spear, or two spears, held by third parties, so that the points 
would trans^ both of the rivals and come out at their backs, ^bar, 
who could not pretend to have a rival, announced, to the horror of his 
fellow revellera, that he would fight his sword. He fixed the hilt into 
the wall, and was about to transix himself by rushing against the point, 
when Raja Man Singh ‘with the foot of fidelity* kicked down the sword, 
and in doing so cut his sovereign’s hand. Akbar promptly knocked 
down Man Singh and squeezed him hard. Saiyid Muzaffar, one of 
the merry party, was obliged to go so far as to twist Akbar’s injmed 
finger, in order to make him loosen his hold on the throat of Man Sin^^, 
whom he would have choked in his rage. The opportune wrench 
opened Akbar's wound, but that soon healed. Akbar must have bmn 
shockingly drunk. He appears to* have had the good sense not to 
resent the rough measures by which his friends saved him from hims^, 

1. HoBtea, quoting authorities, in 7. ft Pm. AJIJB* lOlS. p. 217 a. See also 
GaattHr (1896), vol, i, part i, p. 2w. Dom Antonio da Nor<mhak the lltb 
Vieecoy, was in oBSoe firom 8m>tember t, 1671 to Deowhber 2, 1672 (Fonseesi,. 
ShUk 1878, p/^20). 
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and it is wonderful that two historians should hare hod the oandour 
to record the scandalous affair.* 
akbar*s intemperance 

Although the uncritical panegyrists of Akbar make no mention 
of his drunken bouts, and his published sayings include phrases con* 
demnatory of excess in wine, it is certain that for many years h^kept 
up the family tradition and often drank more than he could carry. 
Jahangir naively remarks at the opening of his authentic Memoirs : 

* After my birth they gave me the name of Sultan Salim, but 1 
never heard my father, whether in his cups or in his sober moments 
call me Muhammad Salim or Sultan Salim, but always Shaikhu Baba.* 

The phrase clearly implies that the wrib^r’s 'revered father* was 
not seldom ‘in his cops*. The Jesuit testimony concerning the 
experience of the first mission under Aquaviva in 1682 proves, beyond 
possibility of doubt, that at that time, some nine years after the fall 
of Surat, Akbar habitually drank hard. The good father had boldly 
dared to reprove the emperor sharply for his licentious relations with 
women. Akbar, instead of resenting the priest’s audacity, blushingly 
excused himself, and even sought to subdue the flesh by fasting for 
several days. The abstinence was not extended to include liquor. 
‘He went to such excess in drinking that the merit of fasting was lost 
in the demerit of inebriation.’* Sometimes Akbar seemed to forget 
Padre Radolfo altogether, allowing long intervals to elapse without 
summoning him. 

‘Even if he did invite the priest to say something about God, 
he had hardly begun before Akbar fell asleep, the reason being that 
he made too much use, sometimes of arrack, an extremely heady palm* 
wine, and sometimes of pori, a similar preparation of opium, diluted 
and modified by various admixtures of spices.’* 

Akbar, as a rule, exercised strict control over his naturally violent 
temper. The occasional outbreaks of passion recorded by the historian 
may have been due in some cases to the effects of drink. His bad 
example in the matter of inebriety was followed only too faithfully 
by his three sons who attained manhood. Two of them, Murad and 
Dauiyal, died from the effects of their chronic intemperance, and Salim 
(Jahangir) never freed himself wholly from the vice, although Nurjahan, 
after her marriage with him, succeeded in keeping him in order to 
some extent. 

RETURN OF AKBAR s FATE OF IBRAHIM HUSAIN MIRZA 

Akbar started on his return journey on April 13,1673,* and on 
arrival at Sirohi heard the good news of the capture and death of 
Ibmhim Husain Mirza, who after his escape from the Sariial fight 


1. AJf.i vol. iii, p. 43, with reference hi note to tqhakiama. 

2. BartoU; p. 69. *Ma alloia disordino tanto in here, <Ae perde il merito 
deU* aatinenza col demerito dell* ubbriaohezza.* 

8. Ibid., p. 64. *0 ze pur 1* invitava a dirgli aloona ooza di Dio, appma 
Qominoiato. s*addoimentava; e eio per In troppo uso hor deil’ Orraoa. ohe e un 
fomozizzimo vino di palma, bordelPozto. cheeunatal confettione d’Oppio, 
riatazMto, e domo con viwie oorretioni d'aromati.* 

4. A..Y..iU.48. 
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had made hie way into the Panjab, and thenoe to Multan, when! he 
died, f wonnded prisoner. Hie brouer, Masnd Hneaih Mirea, alio was 
taken prisoner by Hneain Kuli Khan, goyemcff of the Panjab. The 
emperor, as uenal, paid hie devotions at the shrine in Ajmer, and atriv 
ed at Fatbpnr-Sikri on Jone 3. The notable persons who oame out to 
meet him inclnded Aba*l Fazrs father. Shaikh Mubarak, who made a 
speech expressing the hope that the emperor might become the spiri- 
tnal as well as the temporal head of his people.^ The suggestion pleased 
Akbar, who bore it in mind and acted on it six years later (1679). 

CRUEL niEATMENT OF PRISONERS 

On the arrival ofthe emperor at his capital, Husain Kuli Khan 
(Khan Jahan) waited on him with his prisoners. The eyes of Masud 
Husain Mirza had been sewn up, and Ikbar was credited with kind* 
ness because he directed them to be opened. The other prisoners, 
nearly three hundred in number, met with little mercy. They were 
brought before Akbar with the skins of asses, hogs, and dogs drawn 
over their faces. Some of them were executed with variom ingenious 
tortures, and som3 were released.* It is disgusting to find a man like 
Akbar sanctioning such barbarities. His philosophy sometimes 
failed to curb the tendency to cruelty which he inherited from his 
Tartar ancestors. The severities practised did not finally extirpate the 
Mirza trouble, which soon broke out again in Gujarat. 

FAILURE TO TAKE NAGARKOT OR KANGRA 

The pursuit of the Mirzas had interrupted and rendered ineffoctive 
an expedition against the famous fortress of Nagarkot or Kangra in 
the lower Himalayan hills which Husain Kuli Khan had undertaken 
with good hopes of complete success. He had occupied the outer 
town, but the inner citadel still held out, when he was obliged to with¬ 
draw his troops to pursue the rebels. A peace was patched up, the 
Raja undertaking to pay tribute and acknowledge formally the suz¬ 
erainty of Akbar. The capture of the stronghold was deferred until 
1020, when it capitv^lated to the ofBcers of Jahangir, who was much 
pleased at winning a conquest which had eluded his father's grasp.* 

REBELLION IN GUJARAT 

Akbar had come home under the impression that the subjugation 
of Qnjarat was complete, and that the arrangements made for the 
administration of the province would work smoothly. But he was 
soon disillusioned. Reports were received from the governor that a 
fresh insurrection had broken out. under the leadership of Muhammad 
Husain, one ofthe irrepressible Mirzas, and a chief named Ikhtiyaru-l 
Mulk. The governor admitted in his dispatch that the rebels were too 
strong for him, and Akbar without hesitation resolved to proceed 
in person to suppress the insurrection. He was not, however, in a 
position to move without preparation. His army, which was little 
more than a loosefy organized militia, had been exhausted by the pre- 


1. A.A:,iii,66. 

2. Badooni, ii, 163 ; Tstoto, in B. A. D.. v. 852. 

3. Jahangir, R. A B., ii, 183-6.823 t A. M, hi. 58. 
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vious campaign, and the equipment at the disposal of the nobles 
responsible for famishing contingents was worn out. It was neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to equip the fresh expedition from imperial funds. 
Akbar opened wide the doors of his treasury and provided the requi¬ 
site cash without stint. He saw to everything with his own keen eyes. 
One of his historians observes that,'although he bad full trus^and 
hope of heavenly assistance, he neglected no material means of 
success.'^ In other words, he acted on the Cromwellian maxim of 
trusting in God and keeping his power dry. 

'He frequently said*, we are told, ‘that although he was exerting 
himself in the organization and dispatch of the army, no one would be 
ready sooner than himself to take his part in the work.* 

AKBAR’S WONDERFUL EXPEDITION 

The young sovereign, then in his thirty-first year, and in the 
fullest enjoyment of his powers, bodily and mentally, was as good as 
his word. On August 23,1573 (24 Rabi II, A.u. 981), he was ready, and 
rode out from his capital attended by a small suite, mounted on swift 
she-camels. He travelled fifty miles through the stifiing heat without 
drawing rein, and proceeded each day with equal speed, riding some¬ 
times on a horse and sometimes in a light cart. So travelling he rushed 
across Rajputana, until in the course of nine clear days, or eleven 
days all told, he found himself in the outskirts of Ahmadab^, distant 
nearly six hundred miles by the road used. His route lay through 
Ajmer, Jalor, Disa (Deesa), and Patan or Anhilwara, the ancient 
capital of Gujarat. At the small town of Balisna, between Patan 
and Ahmadabad, he made a halt and reviewed his tiny force,^ which, 
including the cavalry sent on in advance and his personal escort, did 
not exceed in all throe thousand horsemen. The enemy were estimated 
to muster 20,000. He kept a bodyguard of about a hundred selected 
warriors about his person, and divided the rest into three sections 
or brigades, centre, right, and left. The command of the centre, 
the post of honour, was given to Abdurrahim Khan, a 1^ of sixteen, 
the son of Akbar’s former regent and guardian, Bairam Khan. The 
boy, who was with his father at the time ofhis murder in January 
1561, had been rescued, brought to court, and carefully educated 
under the supervision of Akbar, who seized the earliest possible 
opportunity of giving him the chance of winning distinction in the 
field, of course, under the guidance of older officers. He became in 
due time the greatest noble in the realm.’ 


1. Tabakatt in E. A D., v, 864. 

2. of A-N., iii, 66, with 1. *Haliyatia* and ‘Palitana*. It most 
be Balisana of the I. G. (1908), s. v., a small town in the Patan taluka, Baroda 
State; and not as suggested by Beveridge, loo. oit. The positions ore: Patan. 
23® 6i' N., 72® 10' B.; Balisana, 23® 49' N., 72® 16' B.; and Ahmadabad. 23® 2' 
N., 72® 86' B. See sketch map. 

3. Abdurrahim was bom at Lahore on Deoember 17, 1666«»Safar 14, ajh. 
.964 (Beale and Bloohmenn). His eduoation was unusually thorough. His 
ao^uired profioieuoy in Arabio, Persian, TurkL^Sanskrit. and Hindi, fie U now 
obiefly remembered for his Peraian version of Babur's' Mtmeirs from tha TurU 
original. The A.K iii. 69, gives an interesting list of 27 ocamw who wfi* wit h 
Akbar on bis rapid maroh. It includes 16 Hindus, of whom thiry seem to have 
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The royal troops* wheo within a ftw miles of Ahinadah^i 
approached the river Sabarmati* expecting to effect ^nnction with 
the army of the Khan*i«Azam* which fiiiled to appear. The insurgents, 
hearing the blast of their sovereign's trumpets, could not believe 
their ears, and said: 'Our scouts reported wat a fortnight ago the 
emperor was at Fathpnr^ikri ,* how can he be here now ? Where are 
the elephants which always travel with him V Whatever might be the 
explanation, the fact of Akbar's presence could not be denied, and the 
rebels were constrained to make ready to fight for their lives. 

BATTLE OF AHMADABAD, SEPT, a .1573 

Ikhtiyaru-1 Mulk undertook the duty of watching the gates of 
Ahmadabad, and preventing Khan-i-Azcun, the governor, from com* 
ing to the aid of his lord. Muhammad Husain Mirza, at the head 
of fifteen hundred fierce Moguls, was prepared to receive the royalist 
attack. Akbar, indignantly rejecting the advice of cautious counsellors 
who advised him to wait for the city garrison to come out, compelled 
his unwilling followers to fight at once, and, with his accustomed 
impetuosity, spurred his horse into and across the river, and so 
challenged the enemy, who replied by cheddng the small advanced 
guard. The emperor, perceiving the check, ‘gave the word, and 
charged like a fierce tiger’. Much hard fighting hand to hand ensued 
and at one moment Akbar was left with only two troopers by his side. 
His horse was wounded, and a report spread that he had been killed. 
His men, when they saw that he was safe, rallied and quickly drove the 
rebels from the field. Muhammad Husain Mirza was wounded and 
taken prisoner and the fight was won. 

An hour later Ikhtiyaru-l Mulk appeared with 5,000 men, 
hoping to reverse the defeat. But his followers were struck with 
panic so disgraceful that ‘the royal troops pulled the arrows out of the 
quivers of the fugitives, and used them against them.* Ikhtiyaru4 
Mulk was slain by a trooper who rode him down, and the wounded 
Mirza prisoner was decapitated by his guards, pursuance of an order 
obtained with some difficulty from Akbar by officem who urged the 
necessity of the act. The Ehan>i>Azam did not come up until all 
the fighting was over. Thus in one short, sharp tussle the back of 
the rebellion was broken (September 2,1573). In accordance with 
the gruesome custom of the times, a pyramid was built with the 
heads of the rebels, more than 2,000 in number, who had fallen in the 
battle.^ Akbar slew with his own hand a prisoner named Shah Madad 
who was identified as having killed Bhupat, the brother of Biu^gwan 
Das, in the &tmal affair. The one remaining Mirza of importance, 
by name Shah Mirza, became a homeless wanderer, and is heard 
of no more. 

been painten namebr. No. 6 ,Jagannath; No. 21, Sanwal Daw, and No. 2A 
Tata Ofaand. A pkstnre of the Samd by Sanwal Dais or Sanwlah is in the 
Olarke MB. at the S. Kensington Masenm. No. 27, Lai Kalawant, was a nmsiotan. 
Raia Birbal is No. 10. and Ram Das Kaehwhaha is No IS. 

1. TtMUtt, in E. A D., v, 268. Badaoni says 'neariy 1,000 heads* (ii, 172). 
AJf, does not state the number, but says that 1,200 dead weteoounted on the 
field, besidM about 600 who perished ts the nrighboorhood (Ui, 87). 
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Akbar’s return march, although not performed at the lightning 
speed of his outward progress, was accomplished rapidly in about three 
weeks. He was back in Fathpur-Sikri within forty-three days from the 
time he had ridden out. Considering the distances traversed, Akbar’s 
second Gujarat expedition may be described safely as the quickest' 
campaign on record. The victor, spear in hand, rode proudlyinto 
his capital, on Monday, October 5, 1573. 

SETTLEMENT OF GUJARAT 

The revenues of Gujarat not having been paid up properly during 
the period of disturbance, it was necessary to set in order the finances 
of the province. That duty was assigned to the capable hands of Baja 
Todar Mall, who made a '"settlement’ of the land-revenue, and effect^ 
the measurement of the greater part of the lands in the short space of 
six months. The province, as reorganized, yielded more than five 
millions of rupees annually to the emperor’s private treasury, after 
the expenses of the administration had been defrayed. The work so 
well begun by Baja Todar Mall was continued by another revenue 
expert, Shibabu>d din Ahmad Khan, who was viceroy from 1577 
to 1583 or 1684. He re-arranged the Sarkars or administrative districts, 
so that sixteen were included in the province. The conquest of 1573 
was final, although disturbances continued to occur. Gujarat remained 
under the government of imperial viceroys until 1778, when 
Ahmadabad was definitely taken by the Marathas.^ 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS | MUZAFFAR KHAN 

About this time (1674) Muzaffar Khan Turbati, who had been 
in Bairam Khan’s service, and had become governor of Sarangpur in 
the Ahamadabad territory, was summoned to court and entrusted with 
the duties of Vakil or prime minister. Baja Todar Mall served under 
him in the finance department. Akbar’s system of administration 
may be sard to have been definitely planned in 1573 and 1574, imme¬ 
diately after the conquest of Gujarat. The emperor, in concert with 
Raja Todar Mall, then 'promulgated the branding regulation, the con¬ 
version of the imperial territories into crown-lauds, and the fixing of 
the grades of the ofQcers of State.’* 

The 'branding regulation’ means the adoption of a regular system 
of branding government horses in order to prevent fraud. It was 
based on the institutions of 'Alau-d din Khilji and Sher Shah,* and 
excited the most lively opposition* 

The phrase, 'the conversion of the imperial territories into 
crown-lands,’ means that the territories were not given as fiefs (jagirs) 
to nobela to be administered by them, subject me^y to the supplying 

i. Mirat-Ahmadi, in Bayley, HisMy qf Oujarat (1886), pp, 20,22, 20,82,00 
842 dans, divided by 40, equal 6,206,008 rupeee paid to the pnvate flio {lAdsak- 
i-ibarifah). Full etatietica! details are given. Bee also Bmbm Gaeattm {19IW), 
vol. i. port i, pp. 266-9, 8hihabu-d din Ahmad Khan (Shihab Khan) has been 
mentioned alr^y as having taken part in tiie inteigues against Baiiam ]Khaa 
and as having been finance minister for a short time. Bloohmonn gives his bio¬ 
graphy (Ain, vol. i. pp. 388, No. 86). 

: . A 96. 

3. For Sher Shah see B. A D., iv, 661, 
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of ft fixed number of troops, but tbftt they were to be edministered 
directly by imperiftl ofSoiftls, who would themselTes collect the 
revenues. The 'fixing the grades of the officers of Stftte* means the 
definite estftblishment of the official bureaucracy of Amirs and 
Mansabdars which will be explained in a later chapter. 

These administrative reforms were distasteful to Muzaffar 
Khan, who ^led to carry out the imperial orders wi^ loyalty, and 
consequently was soon removed from his high office.^ The revenue 
arrangements were further developed by Baja Todar Blali some years 
later. His system will be described in due course. 

The execution of the reforms above mentioned, interrupted by 
the war in Bihar, was resumed in 1575. 


1. BIodbrnMUi givw e fttU lUSi of MussAw Khan Tarbati (jIiBi, vol. i, 
P. 848. No. 87). 



Chapter V 

^ONQ)U£ST OF BIHAR AND BENGAL s ESTABLlSHMENf OF 
THE <HOUSE OF WORSHIP* 5 AKBAR*S FIRST CONTACT 
WITH CHRISTUNITY | ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES ; 

WAR IN RAJPUTANA. 

BENGAL HISTORY 

The provinoeB of. Bengal and Bihar, which had been overrun 
by small Muhammadan armies at the close of the twelfth and the ban¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century, continued to be ruled by governors 
loosely dependent on the Saltan of Delhi, but in practice usually in* 
dependent, until about 1340, in the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
when the governor openly set himself up as independent king. In 
the time of Sher Shah, Afghan chiefs held the country ; Snlaim&n 
Khan, an Afghan of the Kirani or Kararani clan, being then governor 
of BiharIn 1664 Snlaiman occupied Gaur, the capital of the Bengal 
kings, and so founded a now and short-lived Bengal dynasty. Find* 
ing Gaur to be unhealthy, he moved his court to Tanda, a few miles 
to the south*west.‘ He besieged Eohtas, the only place of importance 
in Bengal or Bihar which then held out for the emperor.^ When Akbar 
had. sent a small force to relieve the fortress (1666), Snlaiman thought 
it prudent not to brave the imperial wrath. He therefore retired to 
Bengal and left the stronghold in the hands of the imperialists. 

Snlaiman found it advisable to send valuable presents from time 
to time to Akbar, and to recognize his superior authority in a certain 
measure, with which the emperor was content for the moment. 

When Sulaiman died in 1672 (a.h. 980), he is said to have been 
'much regretted by his subjects, and highly respected by all his con¬ 
temporaries.*^ 

His elder son, Bayazid, who succeeded to the throne, was killed 
a few months later by Afghan chie&, who substituted Baud, Sulai¬ 
man *8 younger son. That prince, who 'was a dissolute scamp, and 
knew nothing of the business of governing*,* ‘forsook the prudent 
measures of his father; and, assuming all the insignia of royalty, order* 
ed the Khutba to be proclaimed in his own name through all the towns 
of Bengal and Bihar, and directed the coin to be stamps with his own 


1 . Kirani hi Tabakat & e., Kararani end Badaoni. Bloohmann 

(Atn, vol. i, p. ITlnote) says that the fom Earzani also occurs. 

2 . Old Tanda, or Taara, seems to have been out away by the Bhagiratlii 
(Oances), and its exact site is not ascertainable (/.G., 1908). 

8 . Bohtaa, or Bohtasgarh, 24” 37* N. and 83” 68* E., is now in the 
Sasaram (Sahasram) sub*division of the Sbahabad District in Bihar. The for* 
tress ocoupieB a plateau with a oircumfmenoe of nearly 28 miles. Another 
Robtes was built by Sher Shah in the Jihlam (Jhelum) Dii^t, Panjab. 

4 . Stewart, HiOory (1813), p. 161. The correct year of death is 

980 (1678). as in Badaoni (ii, Iw), not 081 (1678), a« In Stewart. 

6. re^,inB.&D.,v.873. ^ 
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title, thus completely setting at defiance the authority of the empe¬ 
ror Akhar.*^ 

He fonnd himself in possession of immense treasure, 4^,000 well- 
mounted cavalry, 140,000 infantry, 20,000 guns of various calibres, 
3,600 elephants, and several hundrsd war-boats—^a force which seemed 
to him sufficient justification for a contest with Akbar, whom he 
proceeded to provoke by the seizure of the fort of Zamania, erected a 
lew years before by Efaan Zaman, as a frontier post of the empire.* 
AKBAR*S PREPARATIONS FOR THE CAMPAIGN 

Akbar, who was in Qujarat when he received the news of Daud's 
audacity, at once dispatched orders to Munim Khan, Khan Khanan, 
and the representative of the imperial power in Jaunpur, to chastise 
the aggressor. Munim, on receipt of his sovereign’s instructions, 
assembled a powerful force and marched on Patna, where he was 
opposed by l^i Khan, an infiuential Afghan chief, who had placed 
Daud on the throne, and now served that prince as minister. Munim 
Khan, who was then very old, had lost his energy, and after some 
skirmishing, was content to cease hostilities and grant Hand extremely 
linient terms. Neither of the principal parties was pleased. Akbar 
thought that the Khan Khanan had been too easy-going, and Baud 
was jealous of his minister. The emperor accordingly deputed Baja 
Todar Mall, his best general, to take the command in Bihar, making 
over the Baja’s civil duties as Biwan temporarily to Bai Bam Bas. 
Baud treacherously killed his minister, Lwi E^an, and confiscated 
his property. 

Munim Khan, stung by his master’s censure, returned rapidlv to 
Patna and laid siege to the city. But he soon found the task of taking 
it to be beyond his powers, and begged Akbar to come in person and 
assume charge of the campaign. 

Akbar, who had just returned the capital after paying his 
■.tiiMial visit to Ajmer, proceeded to Agra in March 1574, and prepar¬ 
ed a fleet of elaborately equipped boats to proceed down the rivers. 
SUNDRY OCCURRENCES 

Before we enter upon the description of his doings certain mis¬ 
cellaneous occurrences may be noted. On October 22,1673, the three 
princes had been circumcised at Fathpur-Sikri, and a little later a 
tutor was appointed for Prince SaUm, then more than four years of 
age. Haji Begam, Humayun’s senior widow, who lived a retired life 
at Belhi, where she was building her husband’s mausoleum, came to 
court in order to congratulate AkbM on his victoriM in Gujarat. The 
emperor was so much attached to her that many people were under the 
impression that she was his mother. Bven historians often confound 
her with Hamida Bano Begam.* 

1. Stewart, loo. rit. 

8. Zamania, now a n»aU town of the Ghaaipur Dirtriot, U.P., titnated ih 
85*28^ N. and 88^' E. Khan Zaman (AU KuUKban) joined in theUaheg Mbal-, 
lion, and was kiUed in June 1M7. 

8. Badaoni (Lowe, p. 808), whan noticing the death of Haji Begam in AJi. 
M8 ,ajd. lfi 81 ,deBeribeiaaras*aaeoondm 0 thertotheEmpeKogr..;...aveiyjdl)iw 
of holing and purity, and virtne. addgeod w o r k s*. She the anthos’s.eiiity. 
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Early in 1574 Abii'l Fasl, whose elder brother Eaisi was already 
in attendance, presented himself at court, but failed to attract much 
attention, everybody being then intent on the preparations for the 
campaign in the east. The historian Badaoni (Abal4 Euidir) began 
his life as a courtier at nearly the same time. 

THE lUVER VOYAGE 

On June 15,1574, Akbar embarked for the river voyage. The 
arrangements made for the comfort and convenience of the emperor 
and his suite were astonishingly complete. Two large vessels were 
appropriated as the residence of Akbar himself, and were followed 
by a great fleet conveying the high officers with equipment and baggage 
of every kind. Even ‘ga^ens, such as clever craftsmen could not make 
on land', were constructed on some of the boats,' and two mighty 
fighting elephants, each accompanied by two females, were carri^.* 

Adequate arrangements were carefully made for the proteo* 
tion of the capital and the conduct of the civil administration, during 
the absence of the sovereign, who was accompanied by many of his 
best officers, Hindu and Muhammadan. The names of nineteen 
given by Abu4 Fazl include Bhagwan Das, Man Singh, Birbal, Shahbaz 
Khan, and Kasim Khan, the admiral or *Mir Bahr'. The rainy season 
being then at its height, the voyage was necessarily adventurous, and 
many mishaps occurred. Several vessels foundered ofif Etawah, and 
eleven off Allahabad. After travelling for twenty-six days Akbar 
reached Benares, where he halted for three days. He then proceeded 
and anchored near Sayyidpur, where the Gumti joins the Ganges. 
On the same day the army which had marched by land arrived. The 
whole movement evidently had been thought out and executed with 
consummate skill in the face of tremendous difficulties due to the 
weather. The ladies and children were sent to Jaunpur, and Akbar, 
in response to urgent entreaties from Munim Khan that he would be 
pleased to come in person with all speed to the front, advmioed to 
the famous ferry at Chaunsa or Ghausa, where his father had suffered 
a severe defeat in 1539.* The army was then brought across to the 
southern bank of the river. 

At this time the receipt of a welcome dispatch announcing 
the capture of the strong fortress of Bhakkar (Bukkur) in Sind natu¬ 
rally was interpreted as an omen of victory in the east. 

FAUL OF PATNA AMD HAJIFUR 

Akbar continued his journey by water, and on August, 3,1574, 
landed in the neighbourhood of Patna. After taking counsel wi^ his 
officers, and ascertaining that the besieged city relira for the greater 
part of its supplies on tlm town of Ha jipur, situated on the opposite ojr 
northern bank of the Ganges, he deoidra that the capture of tlwt place 
was a necessary preliminary to the successful accomplishment of the 

Mktitled The ConfuBion betfween two Consorte of Humayun, namely, Heji aliai 
Bega Begam, and Hamida Bano Begam, Maryam Makani*, inJFJt.A-7., 1017, 

1. i!.N.,ia,120. 8 . Ibid. 188 . 

8* Obansa. in the Buzar snb'diviaioa of the Bh ahabad District, Bihar, 
88*61^ N. and 88^84'. The viliaga stands doas to the eSst bank .of the Karam- 
naaa river, four milea to the weat of Bnxar (Baksar). ^ 
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main design. The diffioolties oansed by the flooded state of the huge 
river, mwy miles in width at that season, and the strennoos resistance 
of a strongly posted garrison were overcome, and the fort was captur¬ 
ed by the gallantry of the detachment appointed by Akbar to the 
duty. The heads of the Afghan leaders killed were thrown into a boat 
and brought to Akbar, who forwarded them to Daud as a hint of the 
fate which awaited and in due course befell him. 

The same day Akbar ascended the Panj Pahari, or ‘Pive Hills’, 
a group of extremely ancient artificial mounds, standing about half a 
nule to the south of the city, and thence reconnoitred the position.^ 
Daud, although he still had at his disposal 20,000 horse, a large park 
of artillery, and many elephants, came to the conclusion that he could 
not resist the imperial power, and decided on flight. During the Q^t 
he slipped out quietly by a back gate and went to Bengal. The 
garrison, which attempted to escape in the darkness, suffered heavy 
losses in the process. Akbar was eager to start at once, but was 
persuaded to wait until the morning, when he entered Patna by the 
Delhi gate. He then personally pursued the fugitives for about thirty 
hos, or quite fifty miles, but failed to overtake them. An enormous 
amount of booty, including 265 elephants, was taken, and the com¬ 
mon people enjoyed themselves picking up purses of gold and articles 
of armour in the streams and on the banks. 

The capture of so great a city in the middle of the rainy season 
was an almost unprec^ented achievement and a painful surprise to 
the Bengal prince. He had reckoned on Akbar following the good 
old Indian custom of waiting until the Dasahara festival in October 
to begin a campaign. But Akbar resembled his prototype, Alexander 
of kfocedon, in his complete disregard of advene weather conditions, 
and so was able to win victories in defiance of the ahastraa and the 
seasons.^ 

PROSECUTION OP CAMPAIGN; AKBAR’S RETURN 

The question now came up for decision whether the campaign 
should be prosecuted notwithstanding the rains, or postponed until 
the cold season. Opinions were divid^, but Akbar had no hesitation 
in deciding that delay could not be permitted. Accordingly, he 
organized an additional army of more than 20,000 men, entrusting the 
supreme command to old Munim Khan who was appointed governor 
of l^gal. Baja Todar Mall and other capable ofiicers were placed 
under his orders. Jaunpnr, Benares, Chunar and certain other teiri- 
toriee were brought under the direct administration of the Grown 

1. The. Ponj Pahari, or ‘Five Hills’, is a group of ruins, lyiiw half a mile 
to the south of Patna and the same distance to the south-east or Kumrahar, 
where the palace ofChandraguptaMaurya probably stood. They extend fiNun 
north to south about three fbrlongs, and ei^ently are the renudns of solid 
iapor or sacred cupolas, either or Buddhist. They seem to date firom the 
time of the Nandu, b^re the Maurvas. The site has never been examined 
properly. Some years ago Dr. Fuhrar did damage by ill-oonsideted and Aitile 
exoava^ns. The Tabakat (E. ft D., v, S78) is the authority for the fisot of the 
reconnaissanoe. 

S. 'Neither winter nor dUBeulties hindered Alexander.Nothing in the 

business of war was impossible for Alexander, if he undertook ii^ (Arrian, 
vii, 16). 
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(Khdlsa), and officers were appointed to gorem them on behalf of 
Akbar. He resolved to retnm to his oapital, leaving the Bengal 
oMifipaig n to be conducted by his generals. 

l^te in September, while he was encamped at Ehanpur in the 
Jaunpur district, he received dispatches announcing the sucoegs of 
Munim Khan. The emperor arrived at Fathpur-Sikri on January 18, 
^76, after seven mouths of strenuous travelling and campaigning. 

MUNIM KHAN’S ADVANCE INTO BENGAL 

The accounts received from the commander-in-chief showed that 
the operations ordered had been successful beyond all expectation. 
Mungir (Monghyr), Bbagalpur, KhaJgaon (Colgong), and the formid¬ 
able Garhi or Teliagarhi Pass were seized in succession, after only 
feeble resistance. The pass, lying between the Rajmahal Hills on the 
south and the Ganges on the north, and regarded as *the gate of 
Bengal’, was turned by a detachment sent round by a path not in 
ordinary use. Once the pass had been traversed the imperialists ex¬ 
perienced no difficulty in entering Tanda, the capital of Bengal.^ Daud 
retired in the direction of Orissa, through Satgaon, which was occupi¬ 
ed without opposition by Muhammad Euli Khan Barlas.^ 

The prospect of pursuing Daud over bad roads into the wilds 
of Orissa was so distasteful to the troops and their commanders 
that dissensions broke out, and Raja Todar Mall found it hard to 
persuade his colleagues to push on, as they were required to do by 
express written orders from Akbar. Utimately, Munim Khan (Khan 
Khanan) who was old and sluggish, and had stayed behind, was cons¬ 
trained to come to the front and press the advance under his personal 
command. A road easier than that chosen at first was made passable 
for troops. 

BATTLE OF TUKAROI; TREATY WITH DAUD 

The army accordingly was able to evade the obstacles prepared 
by the enemy and to enter Orissa. On March 3,1675, the battle 
decisive of the fate of Bengal was fought near the village of Tukaroi, 
now in the Balasore District, lying between Midnapur and Jalesar or 
Jellasore. The action was forced on Munim Khan, who was compelled 
to engage before he was ready. In the early stages of the conflict the 
imperialist commander received several severe wounds and victory 
seemed assured to the Bengal army. But later in the day the fall of 
Daud*s general, Gujar Edian, caused fortune to change sides and 
brought about the total defeat of Daud, who fled from the field. 

Munim Khan, following the barbarous fashion of the times, 
massacred his prisoners, whose heads were sufficiently numerous to 
furnish *eight sky-high minarets’.* 


1. The MSB is lum in the Saatal (Sontbal) Pexgaasa Disteiot. TaauU, as 
already meDtloned, stood a few mfles to the south-west of Oaur, in the re|^ 
now known as the Malda District. 

S. Satgaon, now an insignifleant village near Hooghly (Bugli), was (die 
njnoipal oomiueircial river port of the provii^ in those Its ruin was 

brouipt about by the silting up of the river channel and the eonsaquent ranovat 
of the puUic offices in ISSS. 

1 . ^JV., iii, 180. 
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Shortly aftemrards (April 12) Mtmim Khan accepted the fbnnal 
submission of Daud and again granted him liberal term, leaving' 
him in possession of Orissa. Baja Todar Mall, who perceived the in- 
sino^ty of tiie enemy, opposed the treaty and refused to sign it. 
Subsequent ooourrenoes proved the soundness of his judgement. 

At this point we may quit Bengal for a time and turn to the con¬ 
sideration of events happening elsewhere. 

FAMINE AND PESTILENGE IN GUJARAT 

The recently annexed province of Qujarat, which enjoys the 
reputation of being lee» liable to the visitations of famine than most 
parts of India, suffered severely from both famine and pestilence in 
the nineteenth year of the reign, 1574-5, while Akbar was engaged 
on the Patna campaign. The one brief notice of the calamity records 
the bare facts that the famine and epidemic lasted fornearly sixmonths, 
that prices rose to an extreme height, and that horses and cows were 
reduced to feeding on the bark of trees. We are not informed con¬ 
cerning the nature of the epidemic disease.^ 

THE 'HOUSE OF WORSHIP*, OR ‘IBADAT-KHANA’ 

Akbar, on arrival at his capital in January 1575, found plenty 
of occupation. Within a month after his return home he issued orders 
for the erection of a 'House of Worship* {Ibadat-khana), a building 
specially designed for the accommodation of selected persons re¬ 
presenting various schools of Muslim theological and philosophical 
thought, where they could discuss with freedom the most abstruse 
problems under the presidency of the sovereign. Akbar from early 
youth had been passionately interested in the mystery of the relation 
between God and man, and in all the deep qu^tions concerned with 
that relation. 

'Discourses on philosophy', he said, ‘have ppeh a oh^m for me 
that they distract me from all else, and I forcibly restrain myself from 
Hstenittg to them, lest the necessary duties of the hour should be 
n^lectw'J*' 

When he came home to his capital at the beginning of 1575 he 
was conscious of having gained a long succession of remarkable 
and decisive victories which left him without an important enemy in 
the world as known to him. Wo are told that at this time he. ‘spent 

whole njghtef in praising God.His heart fhU M revei^n<^ 

for Him, who is the true Giter, mid from a feeling of thankfulness for 
his paet successes he would sit many a morning alone in 
meditation’'di^ a tSrge flat Stbl&e bfah old buil^gwhielii^y near ti^^ 
p&htoe m a%^)y spot, with his head bent over his obei^* jgatliSrM^' 
the bliss of the'emrty hours of da^*.*^ Thus he felt himiiialf at tsisM ■ 
and free to indulge hisjpassion for unlimited discussion of aU things 
in heaven and earth. His resolve to erect a building devoted to such 
disonssion was encouraged by stories tpld about the jn-aotioe of |)aud*s 

1 . roftotof. in E. & D., V. 9M. 
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fother, Salaiman Kararani, the late raler of Bengal, erho had been in 
the habit of sitting up all night in the company of a hundred and fifty 
renowned ascetic Shaikhs and learned Ul^a, or doctors of Muslim 
law. Moreover, Akbar expected a visit from a distant relative, Suliu- 
man Mirza, the exiled chief of Bade^hshan ; driven from his kingdom 
by the Uzbegs, who was deeply versed in the pantheistic mysticism of 
the unorthodox Sufi thinkers, and was reputed to have attained the 
position of a *Sahib>i-hal*, that is to say, a man capable of experien* 
cing a state of ecstasy and intimate union with God. 

Accordingly, the emperor instructed skilful architeoto to design 
and clever builders to construct with all speed in the gardens of the 
palace near the dwelling of Shaikh Salim a building suitable for the 
proposed debates. The nucleus of the new edifice was the deserted 
cell or hermitage of Miyan or Shaikh Abdullah Niyazi of Sirhind, a 
renowned ascetic, who had been at one time a disciple of Salim, but 
had retired to Sirhind. Akbar caused the vacant hermitage to be rebuilt, 
and on all four sides of it a hall to be erected for the accommodation 
of his numerous holy visitors. No visible trace of the building remains, 
nor is its exact position known, but, apparently, it must have stood to 
the north'westof the great mosque built for Shaikh Sailm in 1671, 
and in a locality where gardens still exist.^ The structure, which gave 
scope for the exercise of the skill of eminent architects, must have been 
of considerable dimensions and graced by appropriate ornament. 

We are told that Akbar on Thursday evenings after sunset, 
reckoned as part of Friday in the Muslim calendar, would ‘go from the 
new chapel of the Shaikh-ul Islam [5cif. Salim] and hold a meeting 
in this building*. That statement seems to mean that the emperor 
used to go from the precincts of the great mosque to the House of 
Worship, as he could do conveniently by passing through a door 
which probably existed at the back of the mosque.* 

THE ASSEMBLIES AT THE HOUSE OF WORSHIP 

The persons invited to share in and listen to the debates were 
confined at first to Muslims of four classes, namely : (1) Shaikhs, 
that is to say, ascetic holy men who claimed the privilege of special 
communion with God, like the dervishes of Syria and Egypt ; {2) 
Sayyids, or eminent reputed descendants of the Prophet; (3) Ulama, 
or doctors learned in the law ; and (4) Amirs, selected nobles of the 

1. See gentval plan pre6xed to each volume or part of E.W. Smith’s work 
on Fathpur-Sikri. 

2. At the back of the mosque is an euolosure, containing a small tomb of 
an infant. This, the legend goes, is the tomb of an infant son of Shaikh Sahm, 

aged six months.In the debris about here will be found a door leading to a 

oave which was the origina] abode of the saint before the spot attracted the att* 
ention of royalty. The place is also pointed out where he used to teach his pupils, 
as also the place where the ho^ man persuaded the royal couple to take up their 
abode in the neighbourhood of his own hut, and where the prince who bore his 
name was born* (Latif, Agra, p. 104). Two small openings in the rear or western 
wall of the mosque are indicate in the plan. Kor detailed disoussion of the 
position of the House of Worship see my paper, *The Site and Design of Akbar's 
Ibadai-UaM or “House of Worship" 1917). The authorities are : Baodoni 

ii, 208 (tr. Lowe) ; Ui, 78,74 (tr. Haig, Ho. XXH); Tihakat, ‘in E. A D., v, 890 ; 
AJfn vol. iii. P« 167. The TabahA atates that the building was in the gardens of 
the palaee.* ^ 
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court interected in the aubjeots diaonaaed. The building oonaiated of 
a aingle apaoiona oiwmber, capable preaumably of aooommodating two 
or thr^ hundred people, and bnilt ronnd the remodelled oell of Shaikh 
Abdullah. At the early meetings persons belonging to all the four 
olassea named were mingled promisonously, 4>ut when disputea arose 
about seats and the order of precedence the emperor was obliged to 
assign separate quarters to each class of guests. The Amirs occupied 
the eastern aide, where the main entrance probably existed; the'Sayyids 
were on the west; the Shaikhs on the north ; and the Ulama on the 
south. The four quarters of the building are sometimes spoken of 
as distinct ‘halls’ (aiwan), but it is certain that they form^ only a 
single chamber, with the ‘cell’, probably a small domed structure, in 
the centre. The four sections may have been partitioned off one from 
the other by light railings, perforated screens, or curtains. No diffi> 
oulty existed in passing from one section to another. Akbar was in 
the habit of moving about freely, and chatting with his visitors of all 
shades of opinion. The debates were of portentous length. Beginning 
at some time after sunset on Thursday evening, which counts as part 
of Friday according to the Muhammadan calendar, they were often 
prolong^ until noon on that day. Akbar usually presided in person, 
but sometimes, when he felt tired, would be represented by some 
courtier selected for his tact and good temper. 

In those days Akbar, although much inclined to rationalistio 
and unorthodox speculation, especially that of the Sufi school saturat¬ 
ed with pantheistic ideas, was still a practising and to some extent a 
believing Musalman. The guests in the House of Worship, con¬ 
sequently, were representatives of the diverse sections of Muslim 
thought only, and originally did not include Hindus or other non- 
Muslim persons. But two or three years later, certainly in 1678, 
Hindus, Christians, and adherents of diverse religions were admitted. 
We do not know how long the building oontinu^ in use. I suspect 
that after 1579 or 1580 it must have ceased to be the scene of the more 
extended debates which then took place and were apparently carried on 
in other premises, usually the private hall of audience, where men of all 
religions could meet. The House of Worship was designed for the 
use of Muslims only. The presuihed early disuse of the structure 
may be'the explanation of its total disappearance and of the loss of 
any reoolleotioxi of its site. It is not unlikely that it was deliberately 
pulled down by the orders of Akbar himself.^ ..coiUuroxersies 
between the innumerable sects and schools of Islam can have bad 
little int^estfpr i^barwheahe ceased to be a Mpsalmah. 'His 
definite apostasy may be dated from the beginning of 1582, after hhs 
return in December 1581 from his victorious expedition to Kabul, 
and his release fromthe intense anxiety caused by his brother’s attempt 
earlier in that year to seize thethrone of India,* which will be deswibed 
in the next chapter. The emperor, once he wm finally freed* from the 
, dread of deposition and death, felt himself at liberty to proceed with 

1. See my pap«, The Site and Peiigh of Akbsr’e’ iMat-khma, or ^'Houie 
ofWor8hip*”ajO;S.,m7). 

S. ‘Assotttfeo da tm grab timctte’ (Bartoli^ p* 76). 
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his plan for establishing that aniversal religion which ha foolishly 
dreamed of imposing on his whole empire, under the name of the 
IMvine Religion or Divine Monotheism. From that time he cannot 
be regarded as a Mnsalman. The development of Akbar*8 opinions 
on religion will be discussed more fully in subsequent pages. - 

PILGRIMAGES TO MECCA 

However unorthodox Akbar might be, the numerous ladies of 
his family, especially his mother, Hamida Bano Begam and his father's 
sister, Gulbadan Begam, wore extremely devout Muslims and hostile 
to all innovation.^ The latter lady, who had long been desirous to 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca, had been prevented from attaining 
her desire earlier by the insecurity of the roads and the dangers from 
Portuguese piracy at sea. The reduction of Gujarat to a tolerable 
state of order, and the nature of the relations with the authorities of 
Goa in 1675 were considered to justify Gulbadan Begam in then pro* 
oeeding on pilgrimage. She started early in October, accompanied by 
ten distinguished ladies, of whom the chief was Salima Sultan Begam, 
Bairam Khan's widow, who had married Akbar and ranked as his 
senior consort. Elaborate and successful precautions were taken for 
the safety of the travellers during tbeir long journey to the coast, but 
the Portuguese did not prove so amenable to the imperial wishes as 
had been expected. The ladies were detained at Surat for about a year 
before they could obtain a satisfactory pass guaranteeing them against 
molestation on the voyage. Ultimately, they got away safely, perform¬ 
ed the pilgrimage, and landed again in India early in 1582. Gulbadan 
Begam who wrote Memoirs of considerable interest, preserved in one 
incomplete manuscript, has not loft a record of her experience as a 
pilgrim. 

Akbar not only mode ample provision for the comfort and safety 
of his female relatives, but also sent at the same time a large party of 
male pilgrims under the charge of a leader (Mir Ha ji), wellfurnii^ed 
with funds. That novel and costly arrangement was continued for five 
or six years, and Akbar even professed a desire to go on pUgrimage in 
person. He yielded with apparent unwillingness to the advice of hts 
ministers, who pointed out that he could not possibly quit his kingdom 
without incurring grave dangers.* The emperor was so zeadous, 
whether from conviction or policy, during those six years (about 1676- 
81) that he issued a general order to the effect that any one who wished 
might go on pilgrimage at the expense of the treasury. Many persons 
took {^vantage of the opportunity. a^^s. Radaoni, when' 

writing late in the reign, /the reverse is now the case, for he cannot now 
bear even the name of sucli a tfiing; wd merely to ask leave to go on a 

1, ‘Sua Madre, & ana Zia, A alotmi di quei graa Signori, ohe aveva tutor- 
no... per I'odio, ohe nataralmente hanno alia Religione Ohriatiana, A pwo glia la 
dipingevano brutta, A oattiva, & il siodle faeevano to tante mogtt, <me havava, 
dabitando di eaaer repudiate* (Peruaobi, p. 31). Or, flreelyrendered: *His mother, 
his aunt, and certain great lorda of the court bad an innate hatred for the 
CSirlatian religion which they represented as being na^ and evil. Hit numeroue 
wivea, afraid of being rapumAtad, adopted the tame attitude.* 

1 S. A .D., V, 401; A 369.71. 
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pilgrimage is enough to make a man a male&otor worthy of deal^. 
*'We i^tornate these d^s among men*'.*^ In or about Ootol>er 1576 
Akbar, when sending on Saltan Khwaja as leader of the pilgrim oarayan 
through Rajputana, himself, donned the pilgrim's garb (ihram), and 
made a symbolical pilgrimage by walking after the il^waja for a few 
paces * ^e sincerity of that theatrical demonstration may be reason* 
ably doubted. We shall see presently that at a slightly later date Akbar 
deliberately shammed derotion for political purposes, 

AKBAR*S nRST GONTAGT WITH CHRISTIANITY 

In this connexion it will be convenient to notice Akbar's earliest 
dealings with Christians and Christianity. 

The first Europeans with whom he became acquainted personally 
were the Portuguese merchants whom he met at Cambay towards the 
end of 1672. A little later, early in 1573, when Akbar was at Surat, 
hostilities between bim and the Portuguese seemed to be imminent, 
but peace was negotiated successfully by Antonio Cabral, under the 
direction of Dom Antonio de Noronha, the Viceroy, as alreac^noted. 
In 1676, the year following the erection of the House of Worship, 
Akbar obtained a favourable impression of the Christian charaoter and 
religion, on learning that two missionary priesto, recently arrived in 
Bengal, had refused absolution to their converts for committing frauds 
on the revenue by withholding shipping dues and the imperial share 
of the harvest. The remonstrances of the priests having effected a 
marked improvement in the provincial revenue, Akbar was so much 
pleased that he remitted the arrears found to be due. The incident 
convinced him that Christian principles, which condemned dishonesty, 
even when practised against an alien government, must possess exoep* 
tional value and influence over the hearts of men.* 

FATHER JULIAN PEREIRA. VICAR-GENERAL, AND PIETRO TAVARES 

At that time Father Julian Pereira was Vicar-General in Bengal, 
and stationed at Satgaon. Akbar sent for him and when he came to 
court questioned him closely about Christian doctrine. The worthy 
Father, being a man of more piety than learning, was unable to satisfy 
the emperor’s insatiable curiosity.* 

1. Badaoni, ii, 246. Sale renders the text more diffusely as ; *We cause 
these days of different taceess interchangeably to succeed each other among mm* 
(Koran, iii, 134). 

2. The ihram consists of two seamless pieces of white cloth, one wrapped 
round the loins, and the other worn on the body, the right shoulder and the he^ 
being Irft bare. A woodcut of a man wearing it is given by Hughes (Did* Isten, 
8.V.) Piigrims assume the ihram when starting on the lost stage of tlM Mecca road. 

3. Bartoli, p. 7. The two priests, the esurliest missionaries to Bengal, arrived 
in 1676. They were named Anthony Vaz and Peter Dias, and were Jesuits. The 
first Augustinian missionaries did not reach Bengal until 1699. 7%ey laid the 
foundation stone of their church dedicated to Our Lady of the Rosary at Bandel ' 
(Hugli) on August 15 of that year (Hosten, 'A Week at the Bandel Convent, 
Hugli,' in Bmgal Past and PnsM, vol. x, January —March 1915, p, 43; De Sousa, 
in Cmwntntariut, p. 644). 

4. *Huomo di maggior virtu, ohe sapere* (Bartoli. p. 9). The Christian name 
of the Vioar-Qeneral was Giuliano (Julian), asstated by Monserrateand Peruaohi. 
Goldie jp. 66 ), citing Guerreiro, calls hhn Gfles Aves. Bartoli gi^ the samenames 
in the form Bgidio Anes, Egidio being a LnthUsed version of Giles. De Souia 
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Akbar had already, in 1677, consulted Pietro Tavares, a 
Portuguese officer in his service, who either was then, or soon after¬ 
wards became, the captain or commandant of the port of Hugii 
(Hooghly).^ Naturally, he too was ill-qualified to answer oorreo% 
the various conundrum s proposed to him. 

ANTONIO CABRAL AT FATHPUR SIKRl 

The Portuguese occupation of Daman, a port on the coast of the 
Gulf of Cambay, which had been seized by the foreigners in 1558, 
was always disagreeable to the Mogul court after the conquest of 
Gujarat in 1573. Friction between the imperial authorities in the 
province and the Portuguese constantly took place. We have seen 
that armed conflict was averted with some difficulty at the beginning of 
1573, when Akbar was encamped near Surat. A few years later 
trouble was renewed, and Akbar sent an embassy to Goa to arrange 
terms of peace. In 1758 the Viceroy (Dom Diogo de Menezes) res¬ 
ponded by accrediting to Akbar’s court as his ambassador the same 
Antonio Cabral who had conducted the satisfactory negotiations in 
1^73. Ho spent some time at Fathpur-8ikri, and was able to give the 
emperor a considerable amount of information concerning Christian 
manners and customs; but, being a layman, he was not in a position 
to expound with authority the deeper matters of the faith. Akbar, 
accordingly, was impelled to make arrangements for obtaining instruc¬ 
tion from fully qualified experts. The action taken and its rosiills will 
be described in the next chapter. 

ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

During the interval of comparative leisure which Akbar enjoyed 
in 1575 and 1576, after his victorious return from Patna, and before the 
beginning of fresh troubies, he did not confine his superabundant 
energy to theological discussions and the encouragement of pilgrimages 
to Mecca, but also paid much attention to certain administrative 
reforms, which had been planned before the war in Bihar. 

The regulations about branding the horses belonging to the 
government, introduced by Shahbaz Khan for the prevention of fraud, 
continued to be sullenly frustrated by local officials whose [)erqui8ites 
were threatened.^ Mirza Aziz Koka, Akbar’s favourite foster-brother, 
was so particularly hostile to the measure that Akbar was obliged to 
confine him to his garden-house at Agra. It would seem that nothing 
like complete obedience to the rules was ever attained. 

di^juises him as Gileanaii Pereyra (Or Cona, vo). ii, C. I. D. 11, sec. 44, as cited by 
Hoaten ia Comnuntarius, p. 644). He was still at court when the first mission, that 
headed by Aqua viva, arrived (ibid., p. SOO). He was not a Jesuit, and may have 
been a seoular priest. 

1. For Tavares see Manrique, pp. 13,14 ; and Hosten (J. & Proe. 

1911,34 :1912, p. 218 «.). He appears in d.JV., iii, 349, as Partab-tar Firingi, 
sHl. European. Between 1678 and 1683 Akbar seems to have made to him a grant 
of land, probably coincident in whole or in part with a plot of 777 bigfaas granted 
by Shah Sbuja in 1633, of whioh the Fathers still retain nearly half (Hosten, A 
Wtdk, &o., ttt sufira, pp. 40, 48,106). Cabral's mission in 1678 was quite distinct 
bom his negotiation in 1673. The Bengal bigha is about one-third of an acre. 

2. For a (bU biography of iBhahbaz Khan Kambu see Ain, vol. i, pp. 309>402 

Ho. 80. ^ 
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The roster of the watohes of the palaoe guard was re-arranged, 
and a Mir Arzi^ or BeceWer of Petitions, was appointed as a perma¬ 
nent member of the household. 

A record office was organized, so that ‘whatever proceeded from 
the court should be recorded*.^ The record-room at Fathpur-Sikri 
still exists. It is a fine room, 48| feet long by 28^ feet wide, with a 
spacious verandah, and stands to the south of Akbar’s bedroom. The 
space provided, although not inconsiderable, appears to be very scanty 
according to modern European notions.^ The records, or at any rate 
a large part of them, used to be carried about with the imperial camp. 

The arrangements made concerning the collection and assessment 
of the land revenue, or government share of the crops, were more 
important. They were based on orders passed in previous years and 
were subsequently modified by Baja Todar Mall. 

INSTITUnON OF KARORIS 

In 1575-6 the new idea which came into Akbar’s mind was to 
divide the empire (with certain exceptions) into blocks, each yielding 
aikaror (‘crore*=10 millions) of tongas, and placed under charge 
an officer termed Karori, whose duty it would bo to encourage culti¬ 
vation and so increase the revenue. Every pargana^ or ‘barony*, was 
to be measured, and the measurement was actually begun near the 
capital. Bamboo measuring rods fitted with iron rings were substitut¬ 
ed for the less accurate rope previously used. 

The extensive provinces of Bengal, Bibar and Gujarat being 
excluded from the new organization, and many regions subsequently 
annexed not having been then conquered, 182 Amils or Karoris 
sufficed for the empire. Abu-1 Fazl, as usual, attributes much virtue 
to the reform, declarine that ‘men’s minds were quieted and also, the 
cultivation increased, and the path of fraud and falsehood was closed.’^ 

1. ^ JV., iii, 167, 208, 

2. Fatt^ur-Sihi, iii, pp. 41 ff, PI. LXVIII. 

3. AJ^» iii, 167; Tabakat, in E. & D., v, 383. Tho value of a lonAu or 
tanhdi u variously stated. Abu-I Fazl (Ain, Bk. i, Ain 2 ; Bloohmann, vol, i, p. 13) 
treats it as being synonymous with the oopper coin called dam, of which 40 went 
to the rupee (ibid., p. 31). De Laet (reprint, p. 135) reckoned 30 copper 'tackae* 
to the rupee. But the same author (or rather van den Broecke, p. 206) reckons 20 
'tang as* to the rupee : ‘xx tangos in singulas rupias oomputando’. According to 
that reckoning the tonga would be a double dam. That valuation agrees mth 
certain coin legends, as for example. No. 412 of Wright’s Gils/ogo#, 

nim tankak Akber (‘half-tankah’), weight 315 grains, a normal weight for ,j» 

dam. Quarter tankahs also occur, t,g.. No. 568, weight, 168*7 grs. The discropwi^^ 
in the authors cited above ore partly explained by the following observatUKDS Cf 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poolo: 4 

'The term tmkah [or tanka] appears to be used just as vaguely aafulm 
for dams of 316 of 326 grs., and double dams of 618 to 641 grs. Mr. Rodgers state! 
that his weights prove that the tankah was equal to two dams; but I do not 
draw the same inference. All [that! bis weif^ts^ve is that some tankgli^ 
weighed about 630 grs., and others about 320 grs. j^e publishes a coin spedUII^'' 
ealty named an tigkth of a tankah, weighing neady 40 grs., which brings thaV 
taiUkah to 320 grs., and also sixtssntk of 38'6 gn., which .wCuld make it 616 grs/ 
(Stanley Lane-Poole, B.Mi. Cste/, Mugtud C«m, 1862, p.'xi(dfi). 

So far as the institution of the Karoris is oonoomed,. the point must be 
decided by the testimony of Abu-l PazI, who says (^^ bo. oit.), ‘zealoua and 
upriipit men were pot in marge of the ravenues, each over one koror of dams’. 
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Uadaoni, on the other hand, giyes an aooount quite different, 
and presnmably nearer to the truth than Abu-1 Fazl’a courtly phrases: 

*One JTarof was named Adampur, another Shethpur, another 
^Ayyubpur, and so on, according to the names of the yarious prophets 
[Adam, Seth, Job, &o.]. Officers were appointed, but eyentua[Iy 
they did not carry out the regulations as they ought to haye done. 
A great portion of the country was laid waste through the ra pa city 
of the Elyria; the wiyes and children of the raiyats [peasan^y] 
were sold [as slaves] and scattered abroad, and everything was 
thrown into confusion. 

‘But the Karoris were brought to account by Baja Todar Mall, 
and many good men died from the severe beatings which were admi¬ 
nistered, and from the tortures of the rack and pincers. So many 
died from protracted confinement in the prisons of the revenue 
authorities, that there was no need of the executioner or swordsman, 
and no one cared to find them graves or grave-clothes. 

‘Their condition was like that of the devout Hindus in the country 
of Kamrup [Assam], who, having dedicated themselves to their idol, 
live for one year in the height of luxury, enjoying everything that 
comes to their hands ; but, at the end of the period, one by one, they 
go and assemble at the idol temple, and cast themselves under the 
wheels of its oar, or offer up their heads to the idol,’^ 

The ordinary histories lavish so much praise on the revenue 
reforms effected by Akbar and Todar Mall, and on the merits of 
the imperial administration generally, that it is startling to read a 
criticism so severe. Although Badaoni had his personal grievances 
against both Akbar and Todar Mall, and was embittered by the most 
. ranooroua bigotry , it is not possible, I think, to disregard ‘his testi- 
mj^ in this matter as being merely the ^Hoioug. invention of adis- 
japj^nted courtier and e xasperat ed fanatio."Se may be fairly des¬ 
cribed in those terms, but fiis statements of fact, when they can be 
checked from other sources, seem to be usually correct. I fear it is 
true that the new system of revenue administration roust be regard¬ 
ed as a grievous failure, resulting in shocking oppression of the help¬ 
less peawntry and cruel punishment of the local oppressors, the 
wrongdoing on both sides being directed to the purpose of screwing 
money out of the people, rather than to anything else. The case 
must remain at that, b^use to details have been recorded, and 
verification either of Abn-1 Fazl's flattering phrases or of Badaoni’s 
savage denunciation is impossible. 

For that purpose, therefore, the faflis cf Badaoni (ii, 1P2) must apparently be 
considered as a synonym for the dim of Abu-1 Fazl, and equal in value to the 
fortieth part of a silver rupee. Eooh karori, consequently, was supposed to o dleot 
10 ,000,000 dams or tankahs 440=^250,000 rupees ; or two lakhs and a half not a 
very oonaidorable sum, equivalent to about from £26,000 to £28,000; the total 
amountins to £4,600,000 or £6,000 000 for the 182 jurisdiotions, exoluding i* ihnr 
Bengal and Qujrat. In Berar the tmkah was reckoned as equdl to eight of that our 
rent at Delhi, and other variations existed in other provUioes (Ain, vol. ii p 231)* 

1 . Badaoni, ii, 192, with oorreotions as onp. vi. The artifloiarKaroris’ 
jurisdictions w^ soon al^ndoned, and the anoisnt loeal divisiom again beoame 
the nnits of administration, although the term Karori long sunrived. 'Good 
men* should be interpreted as meaning 'orthodox HusUms*. 
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THE GRADING OF OFRCilALS 

Id those days Akbar also systematized the ^ades of official 
rank and the conditions of promotion. The imperial officials were 
known as Mansabdars, that word meaning simply 'official*, and were 
classed in thirty-three grades as ‘commanders of ten horse* and so on, 
up to ‘commanders of 5,000*. The statement that, in the fifteenth 
year of the reign (1670-1) Baz Bahadur, the ex-king of Malwa, sub¬ 
mitted to Akber and was content to accept the rank of ‘commander 
of 1,000’, is the earliest reference to the existence of the grades of 
mansabdars in Akbar’s reign which I have found. But the title of 
mansabdar had been conferred by both Babur and Humayun in 
accordance with Persian precedent. The new arrangements, which had 
been planned before the war in Bihar, as already mentioned, were 
actually put into effect in 1676. The clearest contemporary descrip¬ 
tion of the measures then taken is that given by Badaoni as follows : 

‘It was settled that every Amir should commence as commander 
of twenty (Bisti), and be ready with his followers to mount gumrd, 
carry messages, &c., as had been ordered ; and when, according to the 
rule, he had brought the horses of his twenty troopers to be branded, 
he was then to be made a commander of 100 (i^adi), or of more. They 
were likewise to keep elephants, horses, and camels in proportion 
to their command [tnanaab), according to the same rule. When 
they had brought to the muster their new contingent complete, th^ 
were to be promoted according to their merits and circumstances to 
the post of commander of 1,000 {Hazari)^ or 2,000 (DuAozan), or 
even of 6,000 {Panjhasuiri)^ which is the highest command^; but if they 
did not do well at the musters, they were to be degraded*.^ 

The essence of the system was that Akbar undertook to adminhtter 
the empire by about 1,600 salaried superior officials directly amenable 
to himself alone, rather than, as his predecessors had done, through 
jagirdars, each in possession of a definite fief or jagir, a tract of land 
administered by him. The new system immensely enhanced the 
autocratic power and wealth of the monarch, and so was agreeable 
to Akbar who loved both power and riches. 

The titles ‘commander of 100’, and so on, simply indicated 
grades of rank and pay. The actual number of horsemen which 
a mansabdar was 'required to furnish depended on elaborate rules 
which were varied from time to time. The ranks above 6,000 were 
ordinarily conffiied to princes of imperial family. 

The subject will be noticed more fully in the chapter devoted to 
the description of Akbar’s administrative system. 

1. In the earlier part of the reign none but pzinoes of the blood royal held 
oomnands above 6,000. In the 46th year, after the oonquett of Orieea, Baja 
Mu Singh woe raised to the rank of 7,000. A little later Mirza Shahrufch and 
Mirza Aziz Eoluh were elevated to the same dignity (Blochmann, Am, vid. i. p. 
341). There were nominally 06 grades but actually only 33 (ibiA, p. 288). The 
number 33 was held speoially snored by the Persians iJJLAJi., 1916, p. 448). 

2. Bodooni, ii, 193. He gives details of some of the trioks practised, 
indioations of which may also be found in the dm. The author of that work 
always pretends to believe that every regulation produced the effect intended, 
and was efficiently administered by offiomls gffted with aU the ’^nea. 
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In this place 1 desire to emphasize the facts that his system had 
been formulated in 1573*4 aftw the conquest of Gujarat, and that 
it was carried into effect more or less completely in 1575, after the 
emperor's victorions return from Patna. But it must be clearly under¬ 
stood that the actual execution of the imperial orders was extremely 
imperfect from first to last, all sorts of evasions and frauds being con¬ 
tinually practised with considerable success. Akbar was well aware 
that he must wink at a good deal of attempted deception. The 
duties of the mansabdars included civil as well as military adminis¬ 
tration. 

DEATH OF MUNIM KHAN. OCT. 1575 : REVOLT OF DAUD 

We now return to the story of the conquest of Bengal. Although 
the battle of Tukaroi on March 4, 1575, had been decisive of the fate 
of the province at the moment, the ill-considered leniency of the terms 
granted by Munim Khan in April against the advice of Baja Todar 
Mall enabled Baud to retain the command of considerable forces, and 
encouraged him to await an opportunity for recovering his indepen¬ 
dence. The opportunity was not slow in coming. 

Munim Khan, Khan Khanan, whatever may have been his merits 
in earlier life, was at this time a jealous, obstinate old man, about 
eighty years of age.^ Muzaffar Khan, who had been in disgrace, but 
he^ regained favour at court by harrying rebels in Bihar, and had 
consequently been appointed governor of Haji pur, with orders to guard 
the whole territory from Chausa to the pass of Teliya Garhi, was 
specially disliked by the Khan Khanan. Akbar’s support maintained 
Muzaffar Khan in his position, but the discord between the two com¬ 
manders weakened the imperialists. 

The Ghorsghat region, now in the Binajpur Bistrict, being much 
disturbed, Munim Khan desired that his headquarters should be near 
the scene of disturbance. He was also attracted by the fine buildings of 
Gaur, which he hoped to restore, and for those reasons decided to 
move his court back from Tanda to the ancient capital. Remons¬ 
trances from bis officers, who pointed out the poisonous nature of the 
Gaur climate, were of no avail, and Munim Khan carried out his 
purpose. In that year an epidemic was prevalent in the eastern pro¬ 
vinces—'a strong wind of destruction’, as Abu-I Fazl calls it. At 
Gaur the strong wind ‘amounted to a typhoon*, and in October swept 
away Munim Khan with multitudes of his officers and men. 'Things 
came to such a pass', says Badaoni, ‘that the living were unable to bury 
the dead, and threw them head-foremost into the river.’’ Pending the 

1, For bia life see Ain, vol, i, p. 317, No. 11, But the great bridge of ten 
arohea at Jaunpur which forma hia enduring memorial was not built in A.R. 981 
(AJ>- 1573-4), as stated by Bloohmonn on the strength of a chronogram. Six 
inscriptions on the bridge prove that it was begun in A.H. 972 and finished in 
976, oorreepoding respectively with a.D. 1664 and 1668. Beale give8thedate.neairly 
correctly, ae A.H. 976 {A D. 1667). The architect was Afzal AliKabuli. The inscrip¬ 
tions ue published in full in oh. li of E. W. Smith and Fuhrer, The Sham Atehiite’ 
tun rf Jaw»bur, 1889. One of the records is dated AfH> 976. The frontlepiece to 
the work oited is a fine view of the bridge. Munim Khan erected many other 
buildings at Jaunpur. . 

2. Munim Kbaa did not actually die in Gaur. He had moved bllcfc to Tanda 
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orders of the emperor, the army elected a stop-gap commander, bat 
Qobody really competent was available, and the officers thought only 
)f getting out of odiow Bengal with their booty as quickly as possible. 
They quarrelled cbnsmtly among themselves and retired into Bihar* 

S t seemed as if Bengal must be lost. Daud, encouraged by the 
issensions among the imperialists, did not scruple to break the treaty 
and reoocupy the country, even including the important TeUya Ckurhi 
Pass. 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR CAMPAIGN AGAINST DAUD 

When Akbar received news of these unpleasant events, he thought 
at first of sending Mirza Sulaiman, the Badakhshan ezUe, to Bengal. 
That prince having declined the offer, the emperor, on second thoughts 
made a wiser choice. He selected as Munim Khan’s successor, Khan 
Jahan (Husain Kuii Khan), governor of the Panjab. That officer, 
who was preparing an expedition for the reoonquest of Badakhshan 
was obliged to abandon that project and hasten eastwards. He was 
succeeded in the Punjab by Shah Kuli Khan Mahram, the captor of 
Hemu twenty years earlier. Khan Jahan, who was vested with full 
powers, intercepted at Bhagalpur the retreating Bengal officers, and 
with the help of Raja Todar Mall, who had arrived &om the capital, 
bearing Akbar’s instructions, succeeded in bringing the mutineers 
back to their duty. The strategically valuable pass of Teliya Garhi 
was recovered, and Daud was completely surprised by the energy of 
the new viceroy. Khan Jahan established himself at Ak Mahal, 
afterwards named Bajmahal, in a position strong by nature, and easily 
defensible, which recommended itself to later governors as the most 
suitable capital of Bengal.^ Military operations being hampered by 
the rains, Akbar sent the necessary funds and supplies to the governor, 
and directed Muzaffar Khan to reinforce him with the army of Bihar. 

The emperor, however, received reports that unless he under¬ 
took the conduct of the campaign in person complete success could 
not be expected. He made arrangements in consequence to fatke the 
field, disregarding, as before, the imxmveniences of the rainy season. 

On July 22, 1576, he had actually started, and had mode only 
one march from Fathpur-Sikri to a village called Birar when Saiyid 
Abdullah Khan rushed into camp with the news of a great victory and 
oast down Daud’s head in the courtyard of the house where Akbar was 
lodged. 

The messenger reported that the battle had been fought on July 
12, and that he had covered the distance between Bajmahal and 
Birar in eleven days. The unexpected news relieved Akbar from the 

•hortly before hie decease. The precise nature of the epidemio is not recorded. 
Badaoni describes the visitation as one of ‘various diseases, the names of which 
it would be difficult to know’. The Vagueness of .the description suggesto that 
the trouble was due to varieties of malarial fever. 

1. Rajmabal (24*’3'M.. 60'E.) is now a mere village of mud huts in 

the Santal Pw^panas District of the Bihar and Orusa province. The ruins of the 
Muha m madan city, founded in 1602 by Baja Man Singh as the official capital'of 
Bengid, extend for about four miles westward. Jahangir gave it the nAHn^ of 
Akbarnagar, which appears on coins and in Persian reo^s. Htmrique obtiuned 
access to the officials record at Bajmahal. 
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neoessity of proceeding eastwards. He accordingly retraced his steps 
and went back to the capital, where uneasiness was left concerning 
the proposed expedition at such an unfavourable season. 

BATTLE OF RAJAfAHAL, Jnly is, 1574 

Daud met bis fate in this manner. The army of Bihar under 
Muzaffar Hhan, mustering nearly 6,000 horse, effected the junction 
with the Bengal army under Khan Jahan on July 10. The two generals, 
after private consultation, resolved to give battle without delay to 
Duad who was not far off. Khan Jahan, commanding the centre of 
the imperialists, faced Daud in person; the Bihar army, on the right 
wing, was opposed by Baud’s uncle, Junaid ; and the left wing, led 
by Baja Todar Mall and other officers, encountered Kala Pahar, 
Baud’s best-known general. The battle was fought on Thursday, July 
12, near Bajmahal or Akmahal. Baja Todar Mall, as usual, took the 
leading part in encouraging his sovereign’s troops. Junaid, who had 
been wounded on the previous evening by a cannon-ball, died from his 
injury,' Kala Pahar was wounded on the field, and after a vigorous 
fight the imperialists won. Baud, whose horse had been bogged, was 
brought in a prisoner. His end is described by Badaoni as follows : 

'Baud being overcome with thirst asked for water. They filled 
his slipper with water and brought it to him. But, when he refused to 
drink, Jahan offered him his own private canteen, and allowed 
him to drink out of it. He did not wish to kill him, for he was a very 
handsome man ; but finally the Amirs said that to spare his life would 
be to incur suspicions of their own loyalty,* so he ordered them to 
cut off his head. They took two chops at his neck without success, 
but at last they succeeded in killing him and in severing bis head from 
his body. Then they stuffed it with straw and anointed it with per¬ 
fumes, and gave it in charge to Sayyid Abdullah Khan, and sent him 
with it to the Emperor. They took many elephants and much spoil.’* 

Baud’s headless trunk was gibbeted at Tahda. 
end of the kingdom of BENGAL 

The independent kingdom of Bengal, which had lasted for 
about two hundred and thirty-six years (1340-1676), ^rished along 
with Baud, ‘the diaiolute scamp, who knew nothing of the business 
of governing’. Its disappearance need not excite the slightest feeling 
of regret. The kings, mostly of Afghan origin, were mere military 
adventurers, lording it over a submissive Hindu'population, the very 
existence of which is almost ignored by history. 

Bourdillon, when bringing to a close his summary of the story of 
the Bengal kings, observes : 

‘As we look back on the scenes which have been presented 
on the stage, what do we see ? A long procession of foreign rulers, 
fierce, cruel, alien in race and faith to the people of the country ; 
long periods of unrest, turmoil, and revolution stained with murder 
and rapine ; shorter intervals when the land had rest under a strong 
ruler, when the war cloud rolled away to the west and when the arts 

1. 3. Badaoni, ii, 245. 

2, Or, perhaps, ‘of fttSure revolts*. 
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of peace flourished in a prosperous country under a cultured and 
luxurious sovereign. Of the condition of the masses of the people we 
get little infomuttion : they seem to have been held in quasi*feudal 
control by the Afghan jagirdars, amongst whom the country was 
parcelled out, especially along the marches, and to have been the king's 
serfs elsewhere: in times of peace they seem to have been fairly well off, 
and many writers speak in enthusiastic terms of the beauty and rich¬ 
ness of Bengal: it was described by the homesick Moghuls as **a heU 
full of good things”; but in war time they suffered unspeakably. Nor 
do we hear, with very few exceptions, of a Hindu nobility or of the 
trading and mercantile classes.’* 

So far as appears the kings of Bengal did little worth remember¬ 
ing but it is to their credit that they erected a considerable number 
of mosques and other buildings possessing some artistic merit, though 
not of the first class. 

The government of the imperial viceroys during the time that 
the empire retained its vigour may have been slightly more systematic 
and, perhaps, in some respects, better than that of the kings, although 
it may be conjectured that the unrecorded mass of the people noticed 
little difference between the two. We know hardly anything in detail 
about the actual facts, and are not in a position to form a positive 
opinion on the subject. 

THE RESISTANCE OF RANA PARTAP SINGH OF MEWAR 

While the Bengal war was in progress Akbar was obliged to 
undertake through his officers another considerable military operation 
in Rajputana, where Bana Partap Singh, the gallan t son of thec rayffl " 
Udia Singh, continued to offer uncompromising resistance to the 
imperial arms. The heroic story is best told in the glowing language of 
Colonel Tod, and is well worth reading in all its fascinating detail.* 
Here some extracts from his immortal pages are all that can be given. 
They will suffice, it is hoped, to exhibit clearly the course of Akbar's 
policy in Rajputana and to give some notion of *the intensity of feeling 
which could arm this prince [the Rana] to oppose the resources of a 
small principality against the then most powerful empire of the world'. 
It is worthwhile to take special notice of the concluding words in that 
brief quotation. Students well versed in European history seldom, if 
ever, realize the fact that the empire of Akbar during the last quarter 

1, J.A. Bourdillon, Bmgal undtf th$ MtAmmadov, Calcutta Bengal Seota* 
tariat Press, 1002, p. 23 .1 be same author (p. 36} gives a list of the prindpal 
buildings at Qaur and Pandua. The latter ruined city lies 20 miles nortmeast of 
Oanr. 

2. Ch. xi of the Amub of Mmaar ; pp. 2e4>78, vol. i, of the Popular EdlMon, 
Boutledge, 1814. In the quotations the spelling of the names is reguhuriaed|< 
Todwrites'Amar’as'Umra*, andsoon. Tile reader would be confused if hit 
spefiing were preserved. In the Tahakoti Partap is called Rana Kika. That term 
is expired by Kaviraj Shyamal Das as follows; *Tbe word Kika is the ordinary 
name by which children ore called in Mewar. Another form of the word is KtAa. 
It was customary with the princes of the Moharanas of Mewar to be called Kika 
before ascending the throne. Accordingly Partap Singh was called Kika while his 
father M ah arana Udai Singh was alive. Akbar most probaUy used to call him 
Kika, and thus the Muhammadan historians called him Bana Kika, w&a after he^ 
became Mdiarana* (von Noer, Tka Emparot Akkar, i, 246 note by translator). 
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of the sixteenth century undoubtedly was the most powerful in the 
world, and that its sovereign was Immeasurably the richest monarch 
on the face of the earth. Proof will be given later that when he died, 
in 1605, he left behind him in hard cash not less than forty millions of 
pounds sterling, equivalent in purchasing power to at least two hundred 
millions at the present time, and probably to much more. Eveif' in 
1676 the amount of his hoaxed riches must have been stupendous, 
and none but the bravest of the brave could have dared to match the 
chivalry of poverty-stricken Me war against the glittering hosts of rich 
Hindostan. 

THERANA 

‘Partap*, we are told, ‘succeeded [in 1672J to the titles and 
renown of an illustrious house, but without a capital, without resour* 
ces, his kindred and clans dispirited by reverses : yet possessed of the 
noble spirit of his race, he meditated the recovery of Chitor, the vindica^ 
tion of the honour of his house, and the restoration of its poweraT 
El^ated with this design, he hurried into conflict with his powerful 
antagonist, nor stooped to calculate the means which were opposed to 
him. Accustomed to read in his country’s annals the splendid deeds 
of his forefathers, and that Chitor had more than once been the prison 
of their foes, he trusted that the revolutions of fortune might cooperate 
with his own efforts to overthrow the unstable throne of Delhi. The 
reasoning was as just as it was noble : but whilst he gave loose [rein] 
to those lofty aspirations which meditated liberty to Mewar, his crafty 
opponent was counteracting his views by a scheme of policy which, 
when disclosed, filled his heart with anguish. The wily Mogul array¬ 
ed against Partap his kindred in faith as well as blood. The princes of 
Marwar, Amber, Bikaner, and even Bundi, late his firm ally, took 

g artwithAkbar and upheld despotism. Nay, even his own brother 
agarji, deserted him, and received as the price of his treachery the 
ancient capital of his race and the title which that possession conferred.' 

'But the magnitude of the peril confirmed the fortitude of Partap, 
who vowed in the words of the bard, “to make his mother’s milk re¬ 
splendent” ; and he amply redeemed his pledge. Single-handed, for a 
quarter of a century [1572-97] did he withstand the combined efforts of 

1. 'Sagarji held the fortress and lands of Kandhar. His descendants formed 
an extensive clan called Sagarawats, who continued to hold Kandhar till 
the time of Siwai .Taisinffh of Amber whose situation as one of the great satraps 
of the Mogul court enabled him to wrest it from Sagarji’s issue, u|mn their re¬ 
fusal to intermarry with the house of Amber. Tbe great Mahabat Khan, the most 
intrepid of Jahangir’s generals, was an apostate Sagarawat. They established 
many chioftainshipe in Antral India, as Umri Bhadaura. Ganeshganj, Digdolli—- 
places better known to Sindhia’a officers than to the British.' 

The Bajput tradition about Mahabat Khan must be erroneous, because 
Jahangir sa^: 

'I raised Zamana Beg, eon of Ghayur Beg of Kabul, who has served me per¬ 
sonally from his childhood, and who, when I was prince, rose from the grade of 
an eJiadi to that of 500, giving him the titlo of Mahabat Khan and the rank of 
1,500. He was confirmed as Baishi of my private establishment {skagird-pishay 
(Jahangir, B. ft B., I, 24.}. 

Jahengir cannot have been mistaken about a man^ whom he had known 
from childhood and whojplayed such an important part in his life.. 
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the empire at one time oanrjing destamotion into theplainBiat an¬ 
other fi;^ing from rook to rook, feeding hie family firom thefmite of his 
native hills, and rearing the nursling hero Amar, amidst savage beasts 
and scarce Iras savage men, a fit heir to his prowess mid revenge. The 
bare idea that **the son of Bappa Bawal imould bow the head to 
mortal man*’ was insnpportable; and he spnmed every overture which 
had submission for its l^is, or the degradation of uniting his fkmily 
with the Tatar, though lord of countless multitudes. 

‘Partap was nobly supported, and though wealth and fortune 
tempted the fidelity of his chiefs, not one was found base enough to 
abandon him. 

*With the aid of some chiefs of judgment and experience, Partap 
remodelled his government, adapting it to the exigencies of the times 
and to his slender resources. New grants were issued, with regulations 
defining the service required. Kumbhalmer, now the seat of govern¬ 
ment, was strengthened* as well as Gogunda and other mountain 
fortresses and being unable to keep the field in the plains of Mewar, 
he followed the system of his ancestors, and commanded his subjects, 
on pain of death, to retire into the mountains. During the protrac¬ 
ted contest, the fertile tracts watered by the Banas and the Beris, 
from the Aravalli chain to the eastern tableland, were be chiraght 
^'without a lamp”. 

*The range to which Partap was restricted was the mountainous 
region around, though chiefly to the west of the new capital [Udaipur]; 
from north to south—Kumbhalmer to ”Bioumnath**‘r«about eighty 
miles in length ; and in breadth, from Mirpur west to Satolla east, 
about the same.* 

The bards relate that Baja Man Singh of Jaipur (Amber) invited ' 
himself to an interview with Bsma Partap Singh, and was mortally 
offended because the Rana refused to receive him in person, or eat 
with him. 

'Every act was reported to the emperor, who was exasperated at 
the insult thus offered to himself and who justly dreaded the revival 
of those prejudices he had hoped were vanquished ; and it hastened 
the first of those sanguinary battles, which have immortalized the 
name of Partap.* 

It is not necessary to adduce any particular incident as supply¬ 
ing a motive for the attack on the R^, who is represented by Abu-l 
Fazl as deserving of chastisement by reason of his alleged arrogance, 
presumption, disobedience, deceit, and dissimulation. His patriotism 
was his offence. Akbar had won over most of the Rajput chieftaina 
by his astute policy and could not endure the independent at^ude 
assumed by the Rana, who must be broken if he would not bend 
like his fellows. The campaign of 1676 was intended to destroy 
the Rana utterly and to crush finally his pretensions to stand outdde 

1. This clause is inaccurate rhetoric. The author (p. 276) comments later 
on ‘the repose he [Partap] enjoyed during the later years of his life', and aseri> 
hes that repose partly to a change in Akbar’s sentimente, which did not really 
t^te place. 

2. ‘Komulmer* of Tod ; Kumbhalgarh of /.C., situated on a mountafai 
near the western border of Mewar, about 40 miles to the north of Uda^r dty. 
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of the empire. The failure of the effort caused deep disappointment 
to Akbar, who was not troubled by any sentimental tenderness for his 
stiff-neck adversary. The emperor desired the death of the Bona 
. and the absorption of his territory in the imperial dominions. The 
Bana, while fully prepared to sacrifice his life if necessary, was resolv¬ 
ed that his blood should never be contaminated by intermixture n^th 
that of the foreigner, and that his country should remain a land of 
freemen. After much tribulation he succeeded, and Akbar failed. 
BATTLE OF HALDXGHAT OR GOGUNDA, JUNE 1576 

But the first considerable fight was disastrous to the cause of 
liberty. The imperialist army, under the supreme command of Baja 
Man Singh of Amber, (Jaipur), assembled at the fortified town of 
Mandalgarh in the east of Mewar, between Bundi and Ohitor. Their 
march was directed to the fortress of (jlogunda, situated in the southern 
part of the Aravallis, and distant about a hundred miles in a direct 
line from the place of assembly. Rajput tradition, as reported by 
Tod, represents Prince Salim as being in command of the Mogul army, 
which is absurd, the prince being then in his seventh year. Baja Man 
Singh had the assistance of Asaf Khan (11),^ and other officera of 
distinction. The Bana gathered his three thousand horsemen at the 
pass of Haldighat, on the way to Gogunda, distant from the defile 
some twelve or fourteen miles.^ The contracted plain in which the 
clans mustered is situated *at the base of a neck of mountain which 
shut up the valley and rendered it almost inaccessible. Above and 
below the Bajputs were posted, and on the cliffs and pinnacles over¬ 
looking the field of battle, the faithful aborigines, the Bhil[8], with 
their [“his'* in text] natural weapon, the bow and arrow, and huge 
stones ready to roll upon the combatant enemy. 

‘At this pass Partap was posted with the flower of Mewar, and 
glorious, was the straggle for its maintenance. Clan after clan foUowed 
with desperate intrepidity, emulating the daring of their prince, who 

led the crimson banner into the hottest part of the field.But this 

desperate valour was unavailing against such a force, with a numerous 
field artillery and a dromedary corps mounting swivels ; and of 
twenty-two thousand Bajputs assembled that day for the defence of 
Haldighat, only eight thousand quitted the field alive.’* 

The fight took place in June 1676 close to the village of Kham- 
naur at the entrance to the pass.* 

Badaoni, the historian, who was then one of Akbar’s court 
o^frplMna or Imams, had begged leave of absence to join in the holy 
war, in which he took part as a follower of Asaf Khan. His descrip¬ 
tion of the battle is the most detailed and accurate extant. He enjoyed 

1 . Asaf Khan No. II, whose personal luune was Khwajah Qhias-ad-din of 
Kazwin. He had received the title in A.H. 981, about three yean before the 
battle, and must not be confounded with Asaf Khan No. 1 (Abdul Majid), tbe 
conqueror of Kani Durgavati (Blodimann, Ain, vol. i, p. 433, No. 120). 

2. Gogunda, variously missjpelt as Kokandah, &o., is situated in 24° 46' 
N. 78” 82' B., about 16 mUes norw-west of Udaipur city. It is marked on tbe 
/.G., ma^ 

8. Tod, Atuuis, i, 270. 

4. AJV:, iii, 246. * 
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himself, in spite of the scorchinK heat and air like a fornaoe which 
made men’s brains boil in their skulls. Atone stage in the fierce 
struggle 3adaoni asked Asaf Khan how he could distinguish between 
the friendly and the enenfy Rajputs, and was assured in reply that he 
could not do wrong if he shot, as sportsmen say 'into the broum’, 
because, as the commander cynicall y obs^ved, 'On whiohever side 
they may be killed, it will be a gain to Islam.* 

Badaoni gladly took the advice, and was soothed by an 'inward 
conviction that he had 'attained the reward due to one who fights 
against infidels.’ He also had the pleasure of observing that the son 
of Jaimall, the hero of Chitor, ‘went to hell’, and that there was 
much other 'good rid dance of bad r ubbish!.^ 

The battle-^^TTiBrocious hand^to-hand struggle, diversified by 
episodes of combats between mighty elephants—raged Irom early 
morning to midday, with the result already stated. The enemy lost 
about five hundred killed. On the side of the imperialists, who narrow¬ 
ly escaped suffering a total defeat, a hundred and fifty Muslims were 
slain, besides some of their Hindu allies.^ 

The Bana, having been wounded, fled to the hills, mounted 
on his beloved steed Chaltak, and the victors were too exhausted to 
pursue him. Supplies fell short and the men had to subsist on either 
meat or mangoes. 

Badaoni had the honour of carrying the dispatch sent by Raja 
Man Singh to court and at the same time of offering to the emperor 
a noble elephant which formed part of the spoil, for which service he 
was handsomely rewarded. Akbar expressed displeasure at the failure 
to press the pursuit of the foe, but after a time renewed his favour to 
Raja Man Singh. 

THE LATER DAYS OF THE RANA 

Partap was obliged to retire to a remote fastness called Chaond 
and his strong places one by one fell into the enemy’s hands. But 
later he recovered all Mewar, excepting Chitor, Ajmer, and Mauidal- 
garb. During the later years of his life he was left in peace, owing to 
the inability of Akbar to continue an active campaign in Raj^tana, 
while necessity compelled him to reside for thirteen years in the jPanjab. 
In 1597 Partap died, worn out in body and mind. His ohie& pledged 
themselves to see that his son Araar Singh should not forget his dutj'. 

'Thus closed the life of a Rajput whose memory,* says Tod, 
is even now idolized by every Sisodia.* ‘Had Mewar,’ he continues, 
possessed her Thucydides or her Xenophon, neither the wars of the 
Peloponnesus nor the retreat of the "ten thousand’’ would have yield¬ 
ed more diversified incidents for the historic muse than the deeds of 
this brilliant reign amid the many vicissitudes of Mewar. Undaunted 

1. Badaoni. ii, 237. Mr. Beveridge gives on independent translation, with 
some small variations of interpretation, in von Xoer, TIu Bmptror Akbatt i, 347-fi6. 
Haldighot is the correct name of the pass, but Badaoni’s and Nizamu-d din's 
texts give the name in oorrupt forms. The name of the town is Ctogunda, not 
Qogandah, as in von Noer, 

2. The details of the casualties vary slightly in the di£ferent authorities. 
Badaoni states that half of the Rana’s force was under the eonpnand of Haktoai 
Snr, a Muhammadan Afghan—a ourioos fact not mmtioned by Hbo other 
hlstwians. 
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heroism, inflexible fortitude, that which “keeps honour bright”, 
perseveranoe^with fidelity such aii no nation can boast were the 
materials opposed to a soaring ambition, commanding talents, 
unlimited means and the fervour of religious zeal; all, however, in¬ 
sufficient to contend with one unconquerable mind.’ 

The historians of Akbar, dazzled by the commanding talents 
and unlimited means which enabled him to a gratify his soaring 
ambition, seldom have a word of sympathy to spare for the gallant 
foes whose misery made his triumph possible. Yet they too, men and 
women, are worthy of remembrance. The vanquished, it may be, 
were greater than the victor. ~ 



Chapter VI < 

CONSOLIDATION OF CONQ,UESTS $ DISCUSSIONS ON RE* 

LIGION $ RELATIONS WITH JAINS AND PARSEES | 
ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST JESUIT MISSION $ THE 
<INFALL 1 BIUTY DEGREE* OF 1579 

CONSOLIDATION OF CONQUESTS j SUNDRY EVENTS, 1576-7 

Some of the matters which oooupied Akbar’s attention after 
his return to the capital in July 1576 were dealt with in the last chapter. 
Certain other manifestations of his untiring energy, directed to the 
extension and consolidation of his conquests, will now be briefly 
described In 8eptembt>r ho paid his annual visit to Ajmer, being still 
persuaded of the efficacy of prayer offered at the shrine of the saint. 
Good news came of successful military operations in Bihar. Rohtas, 
which had fallen into the hands of the Afghans, was regained and 
ttie fortress of Shergarh in the same region capitulated to Shahbaz 
Khan.^ In Bajputaiia, Sirohi and other places were occupied. - 

Akbar himself marched from Ajmer towards Gogimda in 
October, and made many administrative arrangements. His ardent 
desire to capture or kill the Rana was not gratified. The emperor 
then advanced farther south into Malwa. Mount Abu and the 
principality of Idar were seized, and considerable progress was made in 
asserting effectively the imperial authority over the southern parts of 
Rajpntana. An army was sent towards Khandosh. Baja Todar Mall, 
who had come from Bengal with good nows and 304 elephants, was 
ordered to undertake the government of Gujarat, where Wazir Khan 
had been a failure. 

About this time (October 1576) Kliwaja Shah Mansur of Shiraz, 
an expert accountant, was appointed temporarily to the high office of 
Vizier. Beginning official life as a humble clerk, he rose by means of 
sheer ability to one of the highest offices in spite of the hostility of Baja 
Todar Mall, who disliked him, and was never content until the Khwaja 
came to a tragic end, as he did in 1581. 

The troops destined for the conquest of Kliandesh were diverted 
to Gujarat in order to suppress disturbances caused by Mirza Muzaffar 
Hussain, the youthful son of Ibrahim Hussain. 

Late in 1577 Baja Todar Mall arrived from Gujarat with a party 
of alleged rebel prisoners, who were executed. 

The Baja then resumed his duties as Vazier, and undertook 
the preparation of various administrative measures. 

In November a remarkable comet with a long tail appeared and 
remained visible for a long time. Its appearance gave rise to the usual 
popular apprehensions, and was associated in men*8 minds with the 
death of Shah TaWasp of Persia, which had occurred in 1576 and was 

1 . The Sbersarh fortress, now ruined, stands in S3' N., 84^ 48' B.,U0 
miles south-west o? Bahenom (Sassetam). It was built by Sber Sh^, 
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now reported. The assassination of his son and %noeessor, Ismail, 
was believed to be directly due to the influence of the strange visitor to 
the sky. 

In September 1677 Akbar had moved his camp in the direction 
of the Fan jab. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE MINT 

In December, when encamped in the neighbourhood of HamauF, 
Akbar held a special council, at which he settled many matters of 
business in consultation with Baja Todar Mall and Khwaja Shah 
Mansur. One important department then dealt with was that of the 
mint. Up to that time the various mints had been under the charge 
of minor officials known by the Hindu title of chavdhari ('headman* 
or 'foreman’). Apparently those officers did not possess sufficient 
rank and personal weight to secure satisfactory administration. A 
responsible Master of the Mint at the capital was now appointed to 
exercise general control over the department; the person selected 
being the eminent painter and calligrapher, Khwaja Abdul Samad 
(AbdU'S samad) of Shiraz, who bore the honorary designation of 
Shirin-halam, or ‘Sweet-pen* and had been an intimate friend of 
Humaynn. Akbar when a boy had studied the elements of drawing 
under his tuition. In 1577'S the artist must have been well advanced 
in years. The five principal provinioal mints were each placed under 
the management of one of the highest imperial officials. Baja Todar 
Mall himself was made responsible for the Bengal mint, situated at 
either Gaur or Tanda ; while Mazaffar Khan, Khwaja Shah Mansur, 
Khwaja ImadU'd din Husain,‘ and Asaf Khan (II) were entrusted 
respectively with the mints at Lahore, Jaunpur, Gujarat or Ahmada* 
bad, and Patna. On the same day orders were given for the st rikin g of 
square {j(ilod%\ rupees. 

Silver and copper money was coined at many towns, of which 
Abu-1 Fazl gives a list, far from complete.’ In subsequent years 
modifications in the mint regulations were introduced. Akbar 
deserves high credit for the excellence of his extremely varied coinage, 
as regards purity of metal, fullness of weight, and artistic execution. 
The Mogul coinage, when compared with that of Queen Elizabeth or 
other contemporary sovereigns in Europe, must be pronounced far 
superior bn the whole. Akbar and his successors seem never to have 
yielded to the temptation of debasing the coinage in either weight or 
purity. The geld in many of Akbar coins is believed to be practical¬ 
ly pure.* 

1. A ooximderable town, now in the Patiala State, 28* 3' N., 76* 10' JB., and 
the reputed birthplace of Sher Shah. 

2. I cannot find any other mention of this official. The reference is to A.M., 
iii, 820. 

3. In the early years of the reign gold coins were struck at many places. 
Later, the gold coinage was confined to four mints, namely, those at the 
Bengal (? Tanda or Bajmahal), Ahmadabad (Qujorat), and Kabul. Probably in 
1078 gold may have been coined only at the six mints named in the text, but 
Abu-lFasI does not say so explicitly. 

4. For biography of AmuI tomad, or Abdu-s samad, see Bloehmana, Am* 

vol. t»P« ^08, No. 266; and 488,170. Be was a‘commander of MO* 
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AKBAR*S RT OF^REUGIOUS ECSTASY 

Early in May 1578, when Akbar was encamped at Bhera (Bihrah, 
Bahirah) on the Jhelnm in the Panjab,^ an extraordinary event in his 
personal history took place, which has been so imperfectly described 
that it is impossible to make out exactly what happened. I^te in April 
he had arranged for a huge battue, or Kamargha hunt, in the course 
of which the game within a circumference of about forty or fifty 
miles (^5 kos) were to be ringed in by a multitude of beaters and driven 
to the slaughter. The complicated arrangements necessary had been 
in operation for some ten days when they were suddenly counter* 
manded and the hunt was stopped. ‘Active men’, Abu-1 Fazl tells us, 
‘made every endeavour that no one should touch the feather of a finch 
and that they should allow all the animals to depart accorBing to tiieir 
habits.* The same writer who obscures the facts with a cloud of 
rhetoric, hints that Akbar was on the point of abdication. We are 
informed that ‘he was nearly abandoning this state of struggle, and 
entirely gathering up the skirt of his genius from earthly pomp*. He 
was supposed to have attained a state of ecstasy and to have com¬ 
muned with Qod face to face. ‘A sublime joy took possession of his 
bodily frame. The attraction (jazeUta) of cognition of Qod oast its 
ray.' Those phrases fail to present a clear picture. The author of 
the Tahakat states that the vision came upon Akbar while he was 
under a tree, the position of which he ordered to be commemorated 
by the erection of a house and garden on the spot. 

Badaoni is slightly more explicit. He says : 

‘And when it had almost come about that the two sides of the 
Kamargha were come together, suddenly all at once a strange state 
and strong frenzy came upon the Emperor,and an extraordinary change 
was manifested in his manner, to such an extent as cannot be accoun¬ 
ted for. And every one attributed it to some cause or other ; but God 
alone knoweth secrets. And at that time he ordered the hunting to 
be abandoned: 

“Take care I for the grace of Qod comes suddenly. 

It comes suddenly, it comes to the mind of the wise.” 

And at the foot of a tree which was then in fruit he distributed much 
gold to the fakirs and poor, and laid the foundation of a lofty building 
and an extensive garden in that place. And he out off the hair of his 
head, and most of his courtiers followed his example. And when news 

and his son Sharif attained the high dignity of Amir-iUnman, or Premier Noble, 
under Jahangir. The best poets, ccdligraphists, and engravers were employ^ for 
the execution of the legends and designs of the more important denominations 
of coins. Specimens of many dmominations, especially of die large gold pieces 
struck for the purpose of hoarding, are not now extant. The extensive subject 
of Akbar’s coinage may be studied in Ains, Nos. 4-U of Book I of Ain; in Stanley 
Lane-Poole, BrilUh Museum Catahgue of Mughal Coins, 1892; ^.N. Wrij^t, Cab^gue 
if the Indian Museum Coins, vol. iii, I90s t Whitehead, Catalogue ef Coine of the Mu^l 
Sa^urors in the Panjab Museum, IMore, 1914 ; and a host of minor publications. 1^ 
Bibliography, post. There is still room for a special treatise or monograph on the 
subject, which would make a book of oonsiderable bulk and be of great interest 
to numismatists, 

9. Bhera, situated in 32^ 28' N„ 72” 66' E. It was the head quarters of a 
mnMilXS.). 
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of this spread abroad in the Eastern part of India, strange rumours 
and wonderftil lies became current in the mouths of the common 
people, and some i nsurrection s took place among the ryots [peasantry]* 
but these were quickly q ueS^ . ) 

‘While he was at Bihrah (Bhera)', the imperial Begam [Akbar's 
mother] arriyed from the capital/ 

Her purpose, presumably, was to watch oyer her son’s health. 
Abu-1 Fazl adds that ‘about this time the primacy of the spiritual 
world took possession of his holy form, and gaye a new aspect to his 
world-adoming beauty...What the chiefs of purity and deliyeranoe 
[meaning apparently “Sufi seers”] had searched for in yain was 
reyealed to him. The spectators who were in his holy neighbourhood 
carried away the fragments of the Divine bounty.’ 

Akbar soon returned to the earth. ‘In a short space of time 
he by God-given strength turned his face to the outer world and 
attended to indispensable matters.’ 

He gave vent to his religious emotion by the fantastic freak of 
filling the Anuptalao tank in the palace at Fathpur-Sikri with a vast 
mass of coin, exceeding, it is said, ten millions of rupees in value, 
which he subsequently distributed.* 

That is all we know about the mysterious occurrence. The 
information is tantalizing in its meagreness, but probably Akbar 
never gave any fully intelligible account of the spiritual storm which 
swept through him as he sat or lay under the tree. Perhaps he slept 
and had a dheam, or, as seems to be more likely, he may have had a 
epileptic fit.^ No man can tell exactly what happened. The incident 
was not altogether singular. Somewhat similar tempests of feeling 
had broken over Akbar’s soul before. Abu-1 Fazl narrates at immense 
length a strange story of his behaviour one day in 1567, when he was 
in his fifteenth year. The boy, we are told, ‘felt constrained by the 
presence of shortsighted men, and began to chafe’.. He mounted a 
specially vicious Iraki horse named Hairan, and rode off, leaving 
orders that nobody, not even a groom, should follow him. He die* 
mounted, and was supposed to have ‘assumed the posture of commu¬ 
ning with his God’. Whatever posture he may have assumed the horse 
galloped away, but luckily it came back of its own accord and allowed 
its master to mount. There may not be much in that anecdote, but 
Akbar’s own account, already quoted, of the ‘exceeding sorrow* with 
which his soul was seized at the completion of his twentieth year, 
seems to have been a foretaste of the experience which he underwent 
in his tbirty-sixUi year (1578), when, like Dante, he was ‘nel mezzo del 

1. The identity of the tank has not been established. 

2. *Natuta erat melanoholioas, et epileplaoo subjeotus morbo* (Du Jarrio, 
vol. ii, p. 498; Bk. ii, oh. S). There is abundant evidence eonoeming Akbar’s in¬ 
nate melancholy, but 1 have not met elsewherethe statement thathe was epileptic 
Du Jarrio must have got it from one or other of the Jesuit missionaries. Muham- 
rood, JuUus Caesar, and many other eminent men have been supposed by various 
writers to have sufibred from epilepsy, but there is little evidence of the alleged 
fact in nmst of the cases.^ Petmr the Great, however, certainly sufifered from 
convulsive fits of some kind. See Lombroso, Th$ AUn »f GtHiut, London ed., 
1891. The presence of the disease 'is quite consistent tntha high degree of 
bodily vigour’ (Enejfct, BrU.t ed. 11). 
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cammm di nostra vita', *in the middle of life's path', and, like the 
poet, saw a vision, beholding things that 'cannot be nttered'. 

Mbar was by nature a mystic, who sought earnestly, like his 
Sufi friends, to attoin the ineffable bliss of direct contact with the Divine 
Reality, and now and again believed or fancied that he had succeeded. 
His temperament was profoundly melancholic, and there seems to be 
some reason to suspect that at times he was not far from the danger 
of falling into a state of religious mania. His ambition and intense 
interest in ail the manifold affairs of this world saved him from that 
fate, and brought him back from dreams to the actualities of human 
life.^ He was not an ordinary man, and his complex natures like that 
of St. Paul, Muhammad, Dante, and other great men with a tendency 
to mysticism, presents perj^exing problems. 

EUROPEAN CURIOSITIES 

About this time (1578 or 1680 ?) Akbar was much gratified by 
the return of Haji Habibullah, who bad been sent to Goa wil^ 
instructions to bring back European curiosities and information 
about the arts and crafts of Europe. The agent had been supplied 
with ample funds and was attended by a number of skilled oraftemen, 
who were instructed to copy anything worthy of imitation. The Haji 
performed his mission to the emperor’s satisfaction and brought back 
many objects of interest. Special admiration was bestowed on an 
organ, 'like a great box the size of a man, played by a Enro^n sitting 
inside*. The wind was supplied by bellows or fans of peacocka feathers. 
A company of persons dressed in European clothes, and seemingly 
including some actual Europeans, arrived along with Habibullah, whose 
craftsmen displayed their skill in newly acquired arts. Unluckily, 
the only two extant accounts of the occurrence fail to give any 
further details.^ 

A CRIMONIOU S DEBATES ON RELIGION 

The discumions in the House of ^^rs]^ were continued vigor¬ 
ously during 1578<9 with increasing acerm^ degenerating at times 
into open quarrelling. Two parties among the Muslim doctors form¬ 
ed themselves, one headed by Makhdumu-1 Mulk and the other by 
Shaikh Abdu-u Nabi, the Sadr-n ^duf. ‘ Akbar fdUnd ft hard to keep 
the peace, and oh at least one occasion lost his temper. Gradually, 
he was becoming wholly estranim d from tbe faith of his yootj^lot^i^ 
directing bis energies to the evt^tmh df.a.fiew.'i^^oh, which "Wpmd, 

1. The referenoee for the inoident diioassed are AJf., vol. iii, pp. 849-S, 
363 ; Badaoni, ii, 261; Mid Tabdai text, at beginning of 24th year as reckoned in 
that work. The passage in the history last named was not translated by Elliot 
and Dowson, and I am indebted for the text reference to Sfr. Bevn^ge's note on 
AJf.t iil, 346. The story of the ride on Hairan is told, ibid, ii, 92, and the remini* 
Boenoe of the completion of the 20th year is in 'Happy Sayings', Akt, vol. iii, 386. 

2. AJf„ iii, 322 ; Badooni, ii, 209. The latter author says that the Haji 
brought the organ 'from Europe*. Efo, however, did not go b^ond the port of 
Goa. Badaoni seems to date the Haji’s return in A.H. 988 (a.D. 1680-1) ; but 
Abu'l Fasl wparently places the ineidmit earlier, in 1677 or 1678. His account 
of tbe 33rd uahi year, running from March 11, 1678, begin# on p. 337, fifteen 
pages after tbe notice of the Haji’s return. 
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he3i>ped, prove to be a synthe 9 isi)f all the warring creeds and capable 
of uniting the discordant elements of bis vast empire in one harmo¬ 
nious whole. The differencea^te^een the two partira of the tJlama, 
one of whom denounced as hereti^ notions declared by the other to 
be the truth, confirmed Akbar in the opinion that both parties were 
in error, and that the truth must be sought outside the range 6f their 
t bickerings. He now consulted the adherents of other religions, Hindus, 
Jains, Parsees, mid Christiai^.^a^ no longer confined himself 
to the vain attempt at arbi^^ g^ween the various Muslim schools 
of thought. As Abu-1 Pazl expresses it: ‘The Shahinshah’s court 
became the home of the inquirers of the “seven climes’*, and the 
assemblage of the wise of every religion and sect.’* 

His relations at this period with Parsees, Jains, and Christians 
will now be described in some detail. 

ZOROASTRIAN INFLUENCE UPON AKBAR 

Akbar probably found more personal satisfaction in Zoroas¬ 
trianism, the religion of the Parsees, than in any other of the numerous 
religions examined by him so critically in his odd, detached manner. 
l%e, olpse connexion with Persia always maintained by his family, 
and his manifest preference for Iranian rather than Mogul (Uzbeg and 
Chagatai) officers predisposed him to look with a favourable eye on the 
creed and religious philosophy of Iran. 

The fit of religious frenzy which assailed Akbar at the begin¬ 
ning of May 1578 was a symptom of the intense interest in the claims 
of rival religions which he manifested in 1578 >9 prior to the si gning 
of the ‘infallibility’ decree in September of the latter year. Discussion 
in his ‘parliament of religions’ was fast and furious. About that time, 
probably in the later part of 1578, the Zoroastrians found their oppor¬ 
tunity for giving the emperor further instruction in the mysteries of 
their faith, with so much effect that he was regarded by many as having 
become a convert.^ He is said to have worn the sacred shirt and girdle 
which every Parsee most wear under his clothes, just as, at a little 
later date, he appeared in public with Hindu sectarian marks on his 
forehead and aim adopted the use of Christian emblems.' 

Akbar’s principal teacher in Zoroastrian lore was Dastur 
Meherjee Bana,’ a leading modei or theologian from Nausari in 

1. A JV., iii, 366. The author classifies the members of the aesembli^ as 

*8ufis, philosophers, orators, jarists, Sunnis, Shias, Brahmans, Jatis, Siuraa (teil, 
two kinds of Jains], Cbarbaks [fci;. Charvaka, or Hindu materialistic atheists]. 
Nazarenes [Christians], Jews, Sabians [Christians of St. John], Zoroastrians, and 
others’. The SiurM or Sewras were Svetambara Jains. Yatis are considered to be 
unorthodox fStevenson, Thg Heart of Jainism, 1016. p, 233). Akbar does not 
seem to have known any Buddhist scholars, Abu-1 Fazl met a few Buddhists at 
the time of his last visit to Kashmir, but 'saw none among the learned*. He 
observes that 'for a long time pMt scarce any trace of them has existed in 
Hindustan’(Ain, vol. iii, p. 212). The statements in E. & D., 69 and von 

Noer, J, 326 n, that Buddhists took part in the debates are erroneous. The passa* 
ges oit^ really refer to Jains. Abn-1 Fasl briefly describes the Charve&a or 
Nastika doctrine (op. oit., p. 217). .. 

2. ‘The sun, the sun I they roil at me, the Zoroastrian’ (Tennyson, 'Akbar’s 
Dream'}. Blochmann shys that 'Akbar, though a Sufi in his heart, was a Parsee 
by bis rites’ (J.AS»B., part i, vol. xzxvii. N.S. (1898), p. 14). 

3. The oorreot apelling is Mahyar-ji. ' ‘ 
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Gujara^ then the principal centre of the Parsee priesthood in India 
whose acquaintance he had made at the time of the siege of Surat in 
1573, when the imperial army was encamped at Eiankra Khari. Even 
at that early date Akbar was so eager to learn the mysteries of Zoroas¬ 
trianism that he extracted all the information he oomd from the Dastur, 
and persuaded him to come to court in order to contiaue the discussion 
It is not clear whether the Dastur accompanied Akbar on his return 
to the capital in 1573 or followed him later, but the Parsee scholar 
certainly took part in the debates of 1578, and went home early in 1579* 

His eminent services rendered at court to the religion of his 
fathers justly won the gratitude of his colleague at home, who 
formally recognized him as their head, an honourable position which 
he held until his death in 1591. His son who suoceraed him also 
visited Akbar. Old Parsee piayer-books of the eighteenth century 
are extant which include the name of Dastur Meherjee Rana among 
the most honoured benefactors of the Zoroastrian faith.^ 

Akbar rewarded him by a heritable grant of 200 bighas* of 
land as subsistence allowance {madad-i-maoBh), which after his death 
was increased by one half in favour of his son. The deeds of grants 
are in existence. The Dastur taught Akbar the peculiar terms, 
ordinances, rites, and ceremonies of his creed, laying stress above all 
things on the duty of reverencing the sun and firo. A sacred fire, 
prepared according to Parsee rule’s was started accordingly in the 
palace and made over to the charge of Abu-1 Fazl, who was held res¬ 
ponsible that it should never be extinguished. 

From the beginning of the twenty-fifth year of the reign (March 
1580) Akbar began to prostrate himself in public both before the 
sun and before fire, and when the lamps and candles were lighted in 
the evening the whole court was required to rise respectfully. The 
reverence for artificial lights thus inculcated finds expression in his 
recorded sayings one of which is : '*Tp,.iyght a . candle is to comme¬ 
morate the (rising of the) sun. To whomsoever t&e sun sets, what 
other remedy ha^ he but this !** 

Akbar’s devotion to the fire cult partly explains, though it 
does not Justify, the passionate ferocity which he displayed on one 
occasion in or about a.d. 1603. He was accustomed to retire to 
his rooms in the afternoon to rest. One evening he happened to 
emerge earlier than was expected, and at first oould.not find any of the 
servants. 

'When he came near the throne and couch, he saw a luOkless 
lamplighter, coiled up like a snake, in a careless, death-like sleep, close 
to the royal couch. Enraged at the sight, he ordered him to be tl^wn 
from the tower, and he was dashed into a thousand pieces.* 

The imperitd wrath fell also upon the responsible ofilcers, though 

1, 'Nausarinam caput, et sedes cat, quortiudam homiuum qui ac FetaoBf ct 

Jeaenoa vocaut, ex Jeze Pensiae oivitate, genera Gaberaei,quoa Luaitani Cuarinos 
vooant* {Conumtariout, p. 6^8). ' 

2. The bight of Akbar was a little more than half an aoie, but its exact 
larea ia not known. 

8. ^appy Sayings’, vol. iii, p. 808, 
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in a fashion less terrible.^ The story is not a pleasant one, but its 
horror is somewhat lessened if we remember that in Akbar’s eyra the 
offence of the ‘luckless lamplighter* was a ]gfofanation {ts well as neglect 
of duty. 

The Parsee propaganda was supported by the zeal of the Hindu 
Baja Birbal, an ardent sun worshipper from another point of view, and 
it also fitted in well with the practices of the Hindu l^ies in the zenana 
who had their burnt offerings {horn), after the Brahmanical &shion. A 
few years later (1589) Akbar carried further bis c ompliance with Parsee 
ritual by adopting the Persian names for the months ai^ days, and 
celebrating the fourteen Persian festivals. But he stopped without 
ever reaching the point of definitely becoming a Zoroastrian. He 
acted in the same way with regard to Hinduism, Jainism, and 
Christianity. E[e went so far in relation to each religion that different 
peoj^le had reasonable ground for affirming him to be a Zoroastrian, 
a Hmdu, a Jain, or a Christain.^ 

Nevertheless, he could not bring himself to accept frankly any 
pne..pT~^thj9 four creeds, however much he might admire certain 
dj^trlnes of each, or even practise some parts of the ritual of all four. 
Jfte always chenshed his dream of imposing on the empire a new and 
improved religion of his own which should include the best parts of 
all those named besides others ; and, when at last he felt his throne 
secure in 1582, the only religion to which he could be said to adhere 
was that of his personal invention, the Tauhid Ilahi, or Divine Mono¬ 
theism, with himself as Pope-King.^ 

JAIN INFLUENCE ON AKBAR 

The potency of the influence exercised by Jain teachers on the 

1. Asad Beg, in E. & D., vi, 164. 

2. ^ Badaoni, with reference to the time ahontlSSl, goeti so far astoaaythat 
*His Majesty fii-mly believed in the truth of the Christian religion* (ii, 267). Hie 
statement may be true for that time, when the influeaceof Aquaviv wasstrongly felt. 

3. The leadingauthority for Akbar’srelations with the Parsees is the excellent 
and convincing treatise by J. J. Modi, entitled T/u Farms at tha Ccurt of Akbar, 
ondDastur Moktjte Rana, Bombay, 1603. The author, who presents many previous¬ 
ly unpublish^ documents in both text and translation, proves conclusively that 
Akbsv’s partial conversion to Zoroastriatdsm was the work of the Dastur from 
Nausari, begun in 1673 and continued to 1678-8. He deals fully with the testi- 
moiqr of Badaoni (Lowe, p. 2('>8), and other authors; refuting by an absolute 
demonstration the shallow critidsm of B.B. Earkeria in *Akbarand the Parsees* 

(J. Bo, Br. R»A.S. 1898) Dates render untenable EarkMria*s view that the Parsee 
lore of Akbar wag obtained from Ardeshir, a Persian scholar who was summoned 
to his Court at Lahore. Ardeshir, who was sent by Shah Abbas the Great, came 
for the sole purpose of helping Mir Jamalu.d-dinin the compilation of a dictionary 
of old Persian, which ajmeared in 1608-9, after Akbar's death, under the title 
Farhaig-i Jahangiri, His mdian labours extended from 1683 to 1697, many years 
after Akbar had absorbed all the Zoroastrianism which he was inclined to accept. 
Modi's conclusions are supported by ample documentary evidence. The essay in 
the same volume entitled ‘Notes of Anquetildu Perron (1766-61) on King Akbar 
and Dastur Meherji Bana* adds certain material and mteresting details. For 
life of Mir Jamalu-d din see Aw, vol. i, p. 460. No. 164. Be attained the rank of 
‘commander of 4,000’ under Jahangir. The FarJUv is desttibed by Bloobmann 
in y.A.5.B., part i, vol. xxxvii, N.S. (1868). pp. 1^5,65.9. Akbak took a lively 
interest in the work, which occupied the for thirty years. It is of high value 
because it gives the explanation of ancient Zoroasfriaa wthrds. 
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ideas and policy of Akbar has not been recognized by historians. 
No reader of the work of Elphinstone, von Noer, or Malleson would 
suspect either that he listened to the lessons of t^e Jain holy men so 
attentively that he is reckoned by Jain writers among the converts 
to their religion, or that many of his acts from 1682 onwards wen the 
dinot outcome of his partial acceptance of Jain doctrine. Even 
Blodhmann failed to perceive that three of the learned men of the 
time, as enumerated in AbuJ Fazi*s long lists, were eminent Jain 
gurus, or nligious teachers, namely Hiravijaya Suri, Vijayasena Snri, 
and Bhanuchandra Upadhyaya, The first uam^ the most distinguish* 
ed of the three, and ci^ited hj Jain authors win the honour of having 
converted Akbar, is placed by Abu>l Fazl along with twenty others, 
including Shaikh Murarak, in the first of the five classes of the learned, 
among the select few who *understand Ike mysteries of both worlds'. 

In 1682 the emperor, after his return from Kabul, having heard 
of the virtues and learning of Hiravijaya, ordered the Viceroy of 
Gujarat to send him to court. The holy man, in response to the 
viceregal summons, came to Ahmadabad, paid his respects to the 
emperor’s representative, and in the interests of his religion, 
decided to accept the imperial invitation. He refused all the costly 
gifts pressed upon his acceptance, and, in accordance with the rules of 
his order, started on his long walk to Fathpur*Sikri. The use of 
conveyance of any kind by a man of his station would have involved 
excommunication. 

ACTION TAKEN BY AKBAR 

The weary traveller was received with all the pomp of imperial 
pageantry, and was made over to the care of Abu-1 Fazl until the 
sovereign found leisure to convene with him.^ After much talk 
upon the problems of religion and philosophy, first with Abu-1 Fazl 
and then with Akbar, tibe Snri paid visit to Agra. At the close of the 
rainy season he returned to Fathpur-Sikri, and persuaded the emperor 
to rolease prisoners and caged birds, and to prohibit the killii^ of 
animals on certain days. In the following year (1683) those oilers 
were extended, and disobedience to them was made a capital offence. 
Akbar renounced his much-loved hunting and restricted the practice 
of fishing. The Suri, who was granted the title of Jagad-guru, or World- 
teacher, returned in 1684 to Gujarat by way of A^a and Allahabad, 
'Ebree years later the emperor issued written orders confirming the 
abolition of the jtzya tax and prohibiting elav^ter during periods 
amounting collectively to half of the year. !j^e Suri's colleague^ 
Bhanuc^ndra, remained at court. In 1693 Siddhiohandra, who 
visited Akbar at I^kore, idso received an honorary title, and was 
granted control over the holy places of his foith. The tax on pi^ms 
to Sateun jaya was abolished at the same time. The temjde of Adisxiwra 
on the holy hill of Satrunjaya near Palitana in Kathiawar, which had 
been consecrated by Hiravijaya in 1690, has on its walls a Sanskrit 

1. Abtt-l Fazl made a flsnhil study of the dootchiee . of the Sswrae or 
Seatambara Jains, but was anaUe to obtain eqnalJbr sstMIsotoxy infocmatloa 
•bout the Djipunbara or nude soot ( 4 m. vol. iii, p. 210 ). 
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insoription of nnusaal length, whioh oombmes the praises of the Snri 
with moae of Aikbar, and gives particulars ofthe emperor's generosity* 

In 1692 Hiravijaya Suri starved himself to death in the approve 
Jain fashion, and on the spot where his body was cremal^d, at 
IJnaiiagar or Unnatpur, a stupa or memorial cupola was erected. 

Akbar's action in abstaining almost wholly from eating meat 
and in issuing stringent prohibitions, resembling those of Asoka, 
restricting to the narrowest possible limits the destruction of animal 
life, certainly was in obedience ta the doctrine of his Jain 

teachers. The infli^pSn of the capital penalty on a human being 
for causing the death of an animal, whioh seems so unjust and absurd 
in our eyes, was in accordance with the practice of several famous 
ancient Buddhist and Jain kings. The regulations must have inflicted 
much hardship on many of Akbar's subjects, and especially on the 
Mohammadans.^ 

AKBAR’S INVITATION SENT TO GOA 

The contribution made to the debates by Christain disputants 
was an important factor among the force which led Akbar to renounce 
the Muslim reli^on. The strange story of the first Jesuit mission to 
his court will now be told in outline. The meterial is so copious 
that it is not possible to narrate the interesting details in full. The 
result of the communications with Christians described in the last 
preceding chapter was that in December 1578 Akbar dispatched to the 
authorities at Qoa a letter in the following terms : 

'In the name of God. 

'Letter of Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar, king placed in the seat 
ofQod. 

'[To the] Chief priests of the Order of St. Paul: 

' "Bfi^it.knpwn i^ .them that I am a great friend of theirs. 

' "i have sent thither Abdiillah my aibbassador, and Domenico 
Perez, in order to invite you to send back to me with them two of 
your learned men, who should bring the books of the law and above 
alllhe Gospels because I truly and earnestly desire to understand their 

1. The prinoipal authority used is the article by *C' entitled *Hiravijaya Suri 
on the Jainas at [the] Court of Akbar*, in Jaina-^hasana, Benaras, 1910 (Vira Sam, 
2437, pp. 113<28). The names of Akbar's Jain visitors, as recorded by Abu4 Fazlin 
slightly corrupted forms, will be found in Ain, vol. i, pp. 638,047, The viceroy of 
Gujarat who sent the Suri to court was Shibab Khan (Skifasbu>d din Ahma d 
Khan). For the prohibition of the use by Jain asoetioa of any conveyance see 
Stevenson, Tht Htart ofjainim, Oxford University Press, 1016, p. 211, Mrs. 
Stevenson’s book is the best readable treatise on Jainism. The mention of the 
abolition of tbejizjw and the pilgrim tax at the instance of the Son and his 
disciple proves that the general orders issued early in the reign for the cessation 
of those imposts had not been fully obeyed, at least in Kathiawu. Such evasion of 
imperial orders was common in Mogul times. Similarly, English kings repeatedly 
renewed Magna Carta and other ohartm, whioh they habitually violated when* 
ever they got the chance. The great inisoription mentioned is No. 308 of TCj^ - 
hom's ‘list* in Ep, Ini., v. p. 44, Aj>p. The text, with a short abstract in En g li sh , 
was printed by Buhler, as No. XII, ibid., vol, ii, pp. 36, 60. *C* gives the text and 
an old traudation of the relevant portions. 

The erection of a Jainrii^so late aa 1692 is worth noting. No other 
modem example is recorded, so far as I know. See V. A. Smith;; Th Sti^ 
tfMtihura, Allahabad, 1901, a work accidentally omitted from Mrs. *Stevens<m's 
bibliography. 
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p^<^iQp ; and with great urgency 1 again demand that they should 
oohie with my ambassador aforesaid^ and bring their books. Far 
from their coming I shall obtain the utmost consolation ; they will 
be dear to me, and I shall receive Ihem with every possible honour. 
As soon as I shall have become well instructed in the law, and shall 
have comprehended its perfection, they will be able, if willing, to 
return at their pleasure, and I shall send them back with great honours, 
and appropriate rewards. Let them not fear me in the least, for I 
receive them under my pledge of good faith and assure them concem* 
ing myself.’* 

AKBAR^S ENVOY AT GOA 

Abdullah, Akbar's envoy, reached Goa in September 1679, 
and was received with the stately ceremonial ordinarily reserved for the 
entry of a new Portuguese Viceroy. The wholly unexpected invitation 
from Akbar excited the warmest interest in the breast of every member 
of tht colony and aroused the most extravagant hopes. The authorities 
of Goa had sought for years, and sought in vain, to find a way to 
introduce the gospel into the Mogul empire, which was almost un> 
known to them except by report. Now, without any action on their 
part, they found the door suddenly thrown open by the king himself, 
who not only invited, but begged them to enter. The prcMpeot of 
winning a king so great and a kingdom so extensive to the glory of the 
church and the benefit of Portugal was not to be neglected.* Although 
the Viceroy hesitated at first to accept the invitation, his scruples 
were overborne by the advice of the ecclesiastical authorities, who 
earnestly recommended that the Fathers asked for should be allowed 
to go, ‘without other securities than those of Divine Providence*. 
When the question of acceptance had been decided in November, 
anxious care was devoted to the choice of the. missioners, who shoujd 
be men~quia>ll$<id take full advantage (^the unique opportnn^ty 
ojfiered.* The three Fathers selected were-Bidolfo Aquayiva, as head 
of the mission ; Antonio Monserrate, as second in command ; and 
Francesco Enriquez^ a convert ifrom Muhammadanism, as interpreter 
and assistant', ^ey joyfully welcomed the task imposed upon them, 
and were filled with eager anticipations of the conquest to be won 
for the Cross. 

1. Translated direct from the Italian of Bartoli, p. 14. Madagan (p. 48) 
gives another rendering, substantially identical. A third version, firom Du Jazfio, 
will be found in von Noer, i, 326. Goldie (p. 64 n.) furnishes a fourth, ftom the 
Latin of Alegunbe^s work, entitled Monts iUustrts tornn dt Soculat* Jtsu, Ac. 
(1667). All the versions agree so closely that we may^ be confident of possessing 
the correct text in substance. The date of the letter is given by De Sousa. The 
‘Order of St. Paul* is a synonym for Jesuits. Similar letters were addrMsed to the 
Viceroy and Archbishop of Goa. Abdullah the envoy may be the Rhwaja 
Abdullah, who was with Akbar in the Samal fight. See Bloolraann, Ain, vol. i, p. 
42S, No. 109. Perhapshe may be ideiUiified meferably with Sayyid Abdullah Khan 
a more conspicuous personage. No. 180 of Blochmann. 

2. ‘Aoq^to d’ un Be, e d* un Begno gnadagnato alia gloria della Ohiesa, 
e all* utile di Portogallo’ (Ba^li, p. 10). Pontioal ambition was combined with 
missiottaty seal. 

8. De Sousa, Oriattt CotmdsUda, vol. ii, 0. 1, sec. 46, as transl. by Bbstdi 
in Cmmmtwhu* p. 644; and Monsenrate himself, ibid.,p. 647. 
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Before we proceed to narrate the story of the mission, it will be 
well to introduce to the reader the two remarkable men who oondnoted 
it. Aquaviva and Monserrate (Monserrat or Montserrat). The 
third member, Father Enriquez (Enriohez, Henriquez), the converted 
Persian, was of slight importance. 

FATHER RIDOLFO AQUAVIVA 

Bidolfo (Rudolf) Aquaviva, a younger son of the Duke of Atri, 
one of the most influentidi nobles in the kingdom of Naples, was bom 
in 1560, and, therefore, was Akbar’s junior by eight years. His 
parents were pious people, devoted to the Church and influential in 
its councils. Bidolfo, from early childhood, exhibited an intense 
vocation for the religious career, and may be said to have been born 
a saint of the ascetic type. He made no account of life or the pleasures 
of life, and a martyr’s crown was the one prize for which his soul 
longed. By sheer strength of will he beat down his father’s opposi¬ 
tion, and forced an entry into the Jesuit Order. In September 1678, 
being then twenty-eight years of age, he landed at Goa, as a member 
of a proselytizing mission, full of enthusiastic zeal. A month after 
his arrival he had the pleasure of baptizing a score of the attendants 
of a princess of Bijapur, who had been persuaded to become a 
Christian. He was appointed Professor of Philosophy, and devoted 
much time to perfecting himself in the local vernacular called 
Konkani, until he was elected to be head of the mission. He then 
applied himself with equal diligence to the study of Persian, in which 
he rapidly became {H-oficient.^ 

FATHER ANTONIO MONSERRATE 

Father Antonio Monserrate, a Catalan Spaniard, was a worthy 
colleague of the saintly Aquaviva, although a man of a different type. 
During the visitation of plague at lasbon in 1669 he had distinguished 
himseff by exhibiting conspicuous zeal and devotion in his ministra¬ 
tions. At Akbar’s court his courage did not desert him, and in ^ 
attacks on t^e z^eligion of the Pri^phet of Mecca he allowed himself f 6 
liselan^age strong that even the l aritndinarian emperor was 
obliged to check him. In 1682 he returned to Goa aUd continued his 
foi&monary lal^urs at or near that city until 1588, when he was ordered 
to Abyssinia. While on his way he was taken prisoner by the Arabs, 
who kept him in conflnement for six years and a half. 

When deputed to Akbar’s court he had been appointed by the 
Provinciad of Goa as historian of the mission. He carried out con¬ 
scientiously the duty imposed upon him, and wrote up his notes each 
night. After his return to Goa he arranged his materials, and while 
con&ied by the Arabs was permitted t6 complete his literary laboun. 

1. Aquaviva's Mogmpfay is to be read most conveniently in Goldie. The 
Bijapur r^ncew was a niece of Mir All Khan, unde of AU Adil Shah, the reigning 
King of Bijapur. The uncle was kept by the Portuguese as a possible pretender to 
the throne and a oheok on their enemy, the king. There can be Uttle doubt that 
the conversion of the lady and her suit was due to policy rariierthan to convio- 
tion. In the timeofAnmbhdiopDomGaqpar, the SuHmi of Bijapur had antioi- 
Dated Akbar by sending for priests and Christian acripturei^ *withottt any 
further good result* <De Sousa, at in Monserrate, p. MO). 
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He was ransomed in 1596. The third mission was then at court, 
and Akbar was indignant when he heard that his old friend has been 
held captive. 

Monserrate’s principal work, entitled Mongolieae Legation.i» 
CcmmeniariiUt which had been long lost, and was not recovwed 
until 1906, is of special importance as being ‘the earliest account of 
Northern India by a European since the days of Vasco da Gama', 
and also as including the fullest deswiption extant of Akbar's successful 
campaign against his brother of Kabul in 1681. The author, who was 
then tutor to Prince Murad, accompanied Akbar as far as Jalalabad 
on the road to Kabul. 

A smaller tract, devoted to a description of Akbar personally, 
also has been preserved and is now accessible in an English transla¬ 
tion. Monserrate’s writings dealing with the geography natural 
history, manners, and customs of India have not yet been found, but 
may be hidden in some European library. The map of Northern 
India which he prepared on the basis of astronomical observations is 
attached to the ComrntnUirius and is of much interest as the earliest 
European map of India since the time of Ptolemy and Eratosthenes.^ 

THE MISSIONARIES’ JOURNEY TO COURT 

On November 17, 1579, the missionaries left Goa by sea, and 
after calling at Chaul arrived at Daman, a Portuguese port farther 
north. Thence they marched through Bulsar mid Nansari to Surat, 
the western entrance to the Mogul empire, where they arrived in 
December. After a neceasary halt for nearly a month there they began 
their journey inland on January 15, 1680. They were accompanied 
by a caravan of merchants bringing with them China silks and other 
goods for sale in the interior. I^e roads were so unsafe in those days 
that only large caravans could travel with any hope of reaching their 
destination. A small mounted guard met the travellers on the northern 
bank of the Tapti. They then marched parallel to the river through 
Kukarmunda to Taloda in Khandesh, a country town still in existence. 
There they turned in a north-easterly direction, and, after passing 
through Sultanpur, now dosolate, advanced through the difficult and 
perilous country of the Satpura hills, infested by wild Bhils and other 
such tribes. After crossing the Narbada they proceeded to Mandu and 
Ujjain. On February 9 they reached Sarangpur, now in the Dewas 
State, where the Fathers had the consolation of saying Mass, Six 
days later they arrived at Sironj, now in Tonk, and were met present^ 
by a strong escort sentbyAkW. From that point their road ran 
nearly due north, through Narwar, Qwidior, and Dholpnr to Fatlmur- 
Sikri, where they arri\!^ on February 28 (o.s.) after a journey mm 
Surat of a little over six weeks.^ 

1. See pott. Bibliography, seotioa B. 

2. The etagee of the Journey are detailed by Franeiao de Souaa, 8. J., 
OrimU Cmfuistaiot 1. d. ii, p. 169. aa tranalated by Ooldie, pp. 68-61. SultaiMur 
in the Weat Khandeah Diateiot. Bombay Freddenoy 21*’ W 20*' N.. 74f. 31* 40* 

was on important town until the begfaming of the nineteenth oentary whm it 
was rained by Jaawant Bao Holkor, the ^ila and famine. A petty village new 
ooonpiea pert of the site, on which tracea of buildfnipi remain. Swangpur 
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AKBAR*8 RECEPTION OF THE FATHERS 

Akbar was so eager to meet his visitors that he had them brought 
direet to his presence and kept them talking until two o'clock in the 
morning. He assumed Portuguese costume, and offered them a large 
sum of money, but the priests refused to accept anything beyond bare 
maintenance. The interpreter, Dominic Perez, was instructed to attend 
to their wants. On the following day Akbar again received them in 
the private audience chamber (Diwan>i Khass), and, on March 3, 
was pleased to accept the gift of a magnificently bound copy of the 
Royal Polyglot Bible of Plantyn, printed in 1569-72 for Philip II of 
Spain.^ At a later date (1595) he gave back that work with the other 
European books to the Fathers then at his court.* The emperor 
treated the sacred text with the profoundest reverence, removing his 
turban, placing each volume on his head, and kissing it devoutly. He 
also commanded his artists to copy pictures of Christ and the Virgin 
which the Fathers had with them, and directed a gold reliquary to be 
made. Afterwards, he visited with every mark of respect, the chapel 
which the Fathers were allowed to prepare in the palace, and made 
over his second son, Sultan Murad, then aged ten years, to Father 
Monserrate for instruction in the Portuguese language and Christian 
morals. The Jesuits describe the young prince as^ being very affeo> 
tionate, of a good disposition, and excellent abilities.® The priests 
were allowed Aill liberty to preach and make conversions at the capital, 
and when a Portuguese at court died his funeral was celebrated by a 
procession marching through the town with crucifixes and lighted 
candles. 


ATTITtiDE OF THE MISSIONARIES 

The attitude of the missionaries was so uncompromising and 
fanatical that nothing but the strong protection of the Cmpc^r Could 
hive preserved their lives. They made no pretence of sharing the ’ 
sympathetic feeling for the religion of the Prophet of Arabia commonly 
expressed in these d^s. A letter dispatched on December 10, 1580, 
by Aquaviva to the Rector of Coa expresses their sentiments and 
declare that 

*our ears hear nothing but that hideous and heinous name of 


34' N., 76** 20" E.), a small towa at present, was an important and famous place 
in ancient times. Further details will be found in Monserrate, pp, 561*9. The 
date starting from Surat is as given by De Sousa. Monserrate states it as 
January 24 ; but in hisaocount (p. 661 b.) there is some confusion of old and new 
styles. The now style was adopt^ by the Portuguese Oovernment with efifoet 
from October 6/16, 1682 (Nicholas, Ckrmology of Hhto^ (1836), p. 32), and a year 
later in India. The change in England was made on September 3/14,' 1762. The 
journey to the capital occupied 43 days. Monserrate, it should be observed, oalls 
Gujarat 'Gedrosia*. He describes all the principal places. The Hindu temples 
everywhere had been destroyed by the Muhammadans (p. 650). 

1. Identified by Goldie, p. 63. Maolagan (p. 60 b.) erroneously suggests 
other editions. See Commntaritu, p. 662. 

2. Pinheiro’s letter of September 3, 1696 ; in Pemsobi, pp. 60*71, and< 
Maolagan, p. 69. The books included the Laws Portugal, ths Conmuntariss of 
Albuquerque, and sundry theological treatises. 

8. 'Molto affettionato.di molto boon natorale, A di grande iogegno* 

(Perusohi, p. 8). 
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Mahomet.In a wo^, Mahomet is evenything here. Antiohriet 

reigns. In honour of this infernal monster they bend the knee, prost* 
rate, lift up their hands, give alms, and do all they do. And we can¬ 
not speak out the truth lest, if we go too far, we endanger the life of 
the King.’^ 

Although they could not utter everything that was in their minds, 
they said much, and, as already mentioned, Monserrate’s freedom 
gave offence even to Akbar. 

As a matter of fact, their presence at court, the marked favour 
shown to them by the sovereign, and the licence of their language, 
helped to inflame the discontent which found expression in two 
formidable rebellions, undoubtedly dangerous to both the throne and 
life of Akbar. During the course of the early disputations held in 
Akbar’s apartments, certain Muhammadans proposed that the rival 
claims of Islam and Christianity should be determined by the ordeal 
of fire. They suggested that a champion of Islam holding a Koran, 
and one of the priests holding the Gospels, should enter a fire, and 
that whichever came out unhurt should be regarded as the teacher of 
truth. Akbar liked the notion, and intimated to the Fathers that he 
would arrange for their safety while one of the Mullas, whom he much 
disliked, would be burnt. But Aquaviva denounced the proposal as 
being impious and would not accept it.^ At Easter time Aklrar suggest¬ 
ed privately that he might arrange to be baptized by travelling to Goa 
on pretence of preparing for pilgrimage to Mecca. We must now part 
from the Fathers for a time, and deal with other matters, including 
some of earlier date. 

AKBAR AS PREACHER 

At the end of June 1579 Akbar had introduced a startling innova¬ 
tion by displacing the regular preacher at the chief mosque in Fathpur- 
Sikri and himself taking his place in the pulpit on tbe first Friday in the 
fifth month of the Muhammadan year. The address (khuUmh) usually 
given on a Friday is composed somewhat on the lines of the *bidding 
prayer* used in English universities, and always includes a prayer for 
the reigning sovereign. Akbar, in order to emphasize the position of 
spiritual leader of the nation (Inum-i-adU) to which he laid claim, 
availed himself of certain alleged ancients precedents and resolved to 
recite the KhtUbah himself. Faizi, brother of Abu-1 Fazl and Poet 
lAureate, produced a sort of Khudmh in verse, as follows, which the 
emperor recited : 

*In the name of Him who gave us sovereignty, 

Who gave us a wise heart mid a strong arm. 

Who guided ns in equity and justice. 

Who put away from our heart aught but equity ;— 

His praise is l^yond the range of our thoughts. 

Exalted be His Majesty-**Allahu Akbar I** * [Great is God !] 

To those eloquent lines he added some verses of the Koran, 
expressing thanks for mercies and favours, and having repeated the 

1. Goldie, pp. 77, 78. 

2. The story appears in varioas versions, and the challenge was offered 
two or three times (due, o tre volte), as Perusohi observes {p. A7)^, Monseirate 
gives a ihl 1 aoooont of the first ocoasion, early in 1680 (pp. 864-6). 
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fatihat or opening section of the Koran, came down from the pulpit 
and said his prayers. According to Badaoni, he lost his nertre and 
broke down but the other historians do not support that statement. 
He repeated the experiment several times.^ 

Even Abu*l Fazl admits that the innovation was unpopular 
and aroused much uneasy feeling. Some people said that the emperor 
wished to pose as the Prophet of the incomparable Deity. Others 
hinted that he was not unwilling to be regarded as himself sharing in 
the Divine nature. The use of the ambiguous phrase AUahu Akbar 
gave colour to the most extreme criticisms and, in spite of Akbar'e 
disavowals, I am convinced that at times he allowed himself to fancy 
that in his own person he had bridged the gulf between the Finite and 
the Infinite. His recorded sayings prove conclusively that he rated 
very highly the kingly position. 

'The very sight of kings’ he said, has been held to be a part 
of divine worship. They have been styled conventionally the Shadow 
of God ; and indeed, to behold them is a means of calling to mind 
the Creator, and suggests the protection of the Almighty.** 

His learned and skilful flatterers, Abu-1 Fazl, Faizi, and the rest, 
was only too willing to fill his mind with such notions, and he after 
the manner of kings, swallowed flattery with pleasure. Abu-1 Fazl 
vainly tries to deny the patent fact that Akbar regarded with disfisvour 
the Muhammadan religion. Although the emperor did not wholly 
cast aside the mask of conformity until 1682, his faith in Islam had 
been completely shaken at least three years earlier. But he always 
held firmly to the great doctrine of the unity of God. 

Before he made up his mind definitely to renounce Islam, he 
tried to follow a middle path and to seek peace by constituting him¬ 
self the supreme judge of all differences between the rival Muslim 
doctors. When he returned triumphant from Gujarat at the turning 
point of his cajreer, Shaikh Mubarak had gratified him by expressing 
the hope that the emperor might become the spiritual as well as the 
pphtioftlhead of Ms people. The hint given in 1573 had never been 
forgotten by either its author or the sovereign. Six years later, in 
1679, the time was deemed to be ripe for the proposed momentous 
inn ovation which should extend the autocracy of Akbar from the 
temporal to the spiritual side, and make him Pope as well as King. 

’ ‘INFALLIIIILITY’ DECREE OF SEPT. 1579 

Ultimately, at the beginning of September, 1679, Shaikh Mubarak 

1 . A. JV. ii, 306 ; Badaoni, U, 276 ; Tahdui in E, & D., v. 412, The verwon 
quoted is that in Lowe’s tr. of Badaoni. The oonduding words may be read as 
meaning that *Akbar is God’. Some coins bear legends in the form 'Akbar Allah, 
which distinctly suggests him claim to divinity. ThofaUha is this t ’Praise be to 
God, the Lord of all creatures ; the most merciful, the King of the day of Judg¬ 
ment. Thee do wo worship, and of thee we beg assistance. Direct us in the 
right way, in the way of those to whom thou hast been gracious ; not of those 
against whom thou art incensed nor of those who go astray’ (Saie). Examples of 
Khtabok composition are given in Hughes, DkHman gf IsUm, 

2. ’Happy Sayings^, in Am, vol. iii, p. 398. Guerreiro {Bdaeam^ Spanish tr., 
oh. iii, p. 16) desoribeB Akbar as being so proud and arrogant that he is willing 
to be worshipped as God,; ‘es tan soberuio y arrogate ,qoe ednsiete ser adWado 
eomo dioa<* 
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produced a formal document in his own handwriting, drafted in such a 
way as to settle that the emperor must be accept^ as the supreme 
arbiter in ail causes, whether ecclesiastical or civil. Probably it was 
suggested by the information then becoming available concerning the 
position of the Pope in Western Europe. We need not trouble about 
the technical discussions which raged round the interpretation of the 
legal terms, Mujtahid and Imam-i-AdU, It will suffice to say that 
Akbar was solemnly recognized as being superior in his capacity of 
Imam-i'Adil to any other interpreter {mujtahid) of Muslim law, and 
practically was invested with the attribute of infallibility, Both the 
rival party leaders, Makbdumu*! Mnlk and S^ikh Abdtt>n Nabi, as 
well as other eminenf doctors learned in the law, were induced or com¬ 
pelled to set their seals to a pronouncement which their souls abhorred. 
This is the translation of the document, as preserved in the text of 
both Nizamu-d din and Badaoni. 

*PeUtion 

‘Whereas Hindostan is now become the centre of security and 
peace, and the land of justice and beneficence, a large number of people 
especially learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and chosen this 
country for their home. 

‘Now we, the principal Ulama, who are not only well-versed in 
the several departments of the Law and in the principles of jurispru ¬ 
d ence . and well acquainted with the edicts which rest on reason or 
testimony, but are also known for our piety and honest intentions, have 
duly considered the deep meaning, first, of the verse of the Koran:— 

*“Obey God, and obey the Prophet, and those who have authority 
among you”; and secondly, of the genuine tradition 

‘“Surely the man who is dearest to God on the day of judgment 
is the Imam-i-adil; whosoever obeys the Amir, obeys Thee ; and 
whosoever rebels against him, rebels against Thee”; 

‘And thirdly, of several other proofs based on reasoning or testi¬ 
mony : and we have agreed that the rank of Sultan-i-adil is higher in 
the eyes of God than the rank of a Mujtahid. 

‘Further, we declare that the King of the Islam, Amir of the 
Faithful, Shadow of God in the world, Abul-fath Jalal-ud-din 
Muhammad Akbar, Padshah Ghazi (whose kingdom God perpetuate 1) 
is a most just, a most wise and a most God-fearing king. 

‘Should, therefore, in future a religious question come up, 
regarding which the opinions of the Mujtahids are at variance, and 
His Majesty, in his penetrating understanding and clear wisdom be 
inclined to adopt, for the benefit of the nation and as a politiral expe¬ 
dient. any of the conflicting opinions which exist on that point, and 
should issue a decree to that effect— 

'We do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on us 
and on the whole nation. 

‘Further we declare that should His Majesty think fit to issue 
a new order, we and the nation shall likewise be bound by it: Pro¬ 
vided always, that such order be not only in accordance with some 
verse of the Koran, but also of real benefit to the nation; and farther. 
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that any opposition on tho part of his subjeots to suoh an order passed 
by His Majesty shall involve damnation in the world to come and loss 
of property and religious privileges in this. 

This document has been written with honest intentions, for the 
glory of God and the propagation of the Islam, and is signed by ns, 
the principal Ulama and lawyers, in the month of Rajab in the year 
nine hundred and eighty>seven (987).^ 

COMMENT 

That document assured to Akbar, so far as any written instru¬ 
ment could have such effect, the utmost power that any man could 
claim to exercise within the limits of Islam. The decree had no con¬ 
cern with any other religion. Although it purported to have been 
devised for the propagation of the Muslim faith, and to recognize the 
authority not only of the Koran, but of the genuina traditions of the 
Prophet, yet, as Badaoni truly observes, Hhe superiority of the in^l* 
leot of the Imam was established, and opposition was rendered im- 
possible.'- 

It may be doubted if the House of Worship remained in use 
for long after the promulgation of the decree. Wrangling between the 
rival Muslim doctors became futile when the infallible autocrat could 
solve any problem at issue by a decisive word. Discussion, no doubt, 
still continued for years but it seems to have been conducted generally 
in the private apartments of the palace, and not at the House of Wor¬ 
ship in the gardens. The field of debate was widened, and representa¬ 
tives of all religions were henceforth welcomed. 

The pretence or profession of a desire to define and propagate 
the teaching of Islam was soon dropped, and in the course of a year 
or two Akbar had definitely ceased to be a Muslim. As early as January 
1680, when Aquaviva and his companions were travelling from Surat 
to Gujarat on their way to the capital, they had met the imperial 
courtiers, who told tho escort that Akbar had forbidden the use of 
the name of Muhammad in the public prayers.* Afterwards he w^nt 
much farther, and definitely renounced all faith in the Prophet, al¬ 
though he continued to perform occasional acts of conformity for 
politTcal reasons, 

AKBAR’S p olitic IlYPOf 2 RISY 

In Sept^l&e?1579 Akbar, although no longer a sincere believer 

1. Badaoni. ii, 279. Rajab is the 7th month. The year 987 began on Feb¬ 
ruary 28, 1679. , ,, , 

2. Tho meaning and effect of the decree are absurdly misrepresented by 
Malleson in the following passage ; 'The signature of this document was a tum- 
ing’point in the life and reign of Akbar. For the first time he was free. He oould 
give ourrenoy and fo^oe to his ideas of toleration and his respect for oonscienee. 
He oould now bring the Hindu, the Parsi, the Christian into his councils. He 
could attempt to put into execution tho design be had long meditated of mak¬ 
ing the interests of the indigenous princes the interests of the central authority 
at Agra. Tho document is, in faot, the Magna Carta of his reign. 

•The reader will. I am sure, pardon me if I have dwelt at some length on 
the manner in which it was obtained, for it is the keystone of the subsequent 
legislation and action of the monaroh, by it placed above the narrow restriotions 
of Islam' (p. 168). 

3. Iw Sousa, Orintt Qttiluistadh ed. Lisbon, 1710,1, oh. ii, p. 160, as eited 
by OoldJe, p. 86 s. 
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in the efSoa <y of the prayers of Muslim saints, made a pilgrimage, as 
had beecTEis annual custom, to the shrine at Ajmer.^ The date, how¬ 
ever, was not that of Muinu-d din’s anniversary on which he had been 
accustomed to go. Abu-1 Fazl candidly stat^ that he made this 
special visit as ‘a means of calming the public and enhancing the 
submission of the recalcitrants *. He never went again, hut'll the 
year following (1680) sent Prince Daniyal as his representative. 

About this time Akbar, becoming alarmed at the widespread 
resentment aroused by his innovations, adopted a policy of calcidated 
hypocrisy. When on his way back from Ajmer he caused a lofty tent 
{bargah) to be furnished as a travelling mosque, in which he ostenta¬ 
tiously prayed five times a day, as a pious Muslim should do. A little 
later, apparently in 1680, he carried his hypocritical conformity still 
farther. A certain Mir Abu Turab had returned from Mecca, bring¬ 
ing with him a stone supposed to bear an impression of the Prophet’s 
foot. Akbar, knowing well that ‘the thing was not genuine’, command¬ 
ed that the pretended relic should be received with elaborate ceremo¬ 
nial. He went out in person to meet it, and helped to carry the heavy 
stone for some paces on his shoulder. 

‘All this honour was done out of abundant percoptiveness, 
respect and appreciation, and wide toleration, in order that the 
reverence due to the simple-minded Saiyid might not be spilt on the 
ground, and that jovial critics might not break out into smiles. The 
vain thinkers and ill-conditioned ones who had been agitated on ac¬ 
count of the inquiries into the proofs of prophecy, and the passing of 
nights (in discussion), and the doubts of which books of theology are 
full—were at once made infamous in the market of ashamedness’, and 
so on, according to Abu-1 Pazl. The make-believe, however, was too 
abvious to impose on any intelligent person. Indeed, Badaoni express¬ 
ly states that when the emperor took the trouble of walking five koa to 
the shrine at Ajmer, 'sensible people smiled, and said :—“It was 
strange that His Majesty should have such faith in the Khtrajah, while 
he rejected the foundation of everything—-our prophet, from whose 
skirt hundreds of saints of the highest degree, like the Khwajah, had 
spruM.” 

We may be certain that the farcical reception of the sham relic 
must have excited still more outspoken redicule. PT«lc>,ec. 

The unworthy hypocrisy which Akbar condescended to practise 
failed to effect its purpose, and he found himself compelled to meet 
by force the violent opposition aroused by his rash proceedings. 

Earty in 1680 he got rid of both Shaikh Abu-n Nabi, the late 
Sadr, and his opponent Makhdumu-1 Mulk by sending them into ftvile 
under the form of a pilgrimage to Mecca. Both were allowed to return, 
but they did not survive long. Makhdumu-1 Mulk died at Ahmadabad 
in 1682, leaving great richcMs and valuable books, which were all con- 

1. He started early in September, marohing leisurely and hunting on the 
way. He arrived at the shrine about the middle of Ootobw {A. iii, 406), 

2. For the mosque-tent See A.M., iii, 407 n. The story of the stone is told, 

ibid., p. 411. Beveridge disousses in his note the date of the incident, which is 
plaoM later by Badaoni (ii,3S0). For ^remark that'sensible people smiled’ 
see ibid., p. 280. « 
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fiscated. His sons several times suffered torture, aud were reduced 
to al^eot poverty.^ Two years later Abdn-n Nsbi was murdered*, 
presumably in pursuance of secret orders from the emperor. Akbar's 
hostility was terribly vindictive in some oases. 


1. Badsooi^in E. A D., v, 686; Lowe, p. 321. The words transited by Elliot 
as‘several times underwent torture* are token by Lowe in a figurative sense to 
mean‘being some time (m the rack of distress.' Inasmuoh as the deoeased had 
token eunnug precautions to oonoeal his wealth, the use of t<nture is probable. 

2. dts, voL i, p. 278 ; Badaoni, ii, 82. 



Chapter VII 

REBELLION IN BENGAL AND BIHAR; THE KABUL 
CAMPAIGN AND ITS RESULTS $ END OF THE 
FIRST JESUIT MISSION $ REBELLION OF 
MUZAFFAR SHAH IN GUJARAT, ETC. 

DISCONTENT Ei| BIHAR AND BENGAL 

Khan Jahan, governor of Bengal, died in December 1578, and 
after a short interval replaced by Muzaffar Khan Turbati (Maroh 
1679)^. Various officers were appointed to assist the new governor as 
Diwan (revenue department), Bakshi (paymaster, Sko.), and Sadr 
(ecclesiastical and grants department). The offences which at various 
times had cost Muzaffar Khan his sovereign’s favour were blotted out 
and he was now entrusted with one of the most responsible posts in the 
empire. Instructions from the court required the officials in Bihar and 
Bengal to enforce the unpopular regulations concerning the branding 
of horses for government service, and to secure the rights of the Grown 
by investigating the titles to jagir lands and resuming unauthorized 
holdings. At that time the imperial Diwan or Finance Minister was 
Khwaja Shah Mansur, an expert in treasury business, but overfund 
of gain, and unsympathetic in temperament. The strict and apparent* 
ly over-strict enforcement of the orders of the government by the 
local officials produced violent discontent among the Muhammadan 
chiefs in Bihar and Bengal. Special cases of severity to individuals 
increased the ill feeling, and it is said that the officials added fuel 
to the fire by their greed for money. Particular exasperation was 
caused by an interference with the local allowances payable to soldiers 
serving in the eastern provinces. Akbar had directed that the pay 
of men serving in Bengal should be raised by 100 per cent, and that 
of those serving in Bihar by 50 per cent. Shah Mansur took it upon 
himself to order that those allowances should be cut down to 50 and 
20 per cent, respectively. The orders to that effect led to irritating 
demands for the refund of excess payments. In addition to all those 
material reasons for dissatisfaction, the Musalma^ of Bihar and 
Bengal were profoundly alarmed by Akbar's vag^iW m the matter < 
of religion and his manifest alienation from Islam. His policy, re> 
presented in theory to be one of universal toleration {wlA-%-ktd), was 
rmented as being in snbstAnce-an attack upon tHe Muhammadan reli¬ 
ction.. Subsequent proceedings proved that the malcontents were fully 
justified in their interpretation of the action taken by Akbar, who 
quickly developed a bitter hatred for everything connected with the 
name or religion of the Prophet, and allowed his 'universal toleration’ 


1, MuzafFar Khan had been in Baitara Khaa'e aervioe. For his life see Ain, 
vol. i, p. S48, No. 37. Bloehihtuin seems to be mistaken in attributing to Mm 
the (4a Jami or Kali mosqde at Agra. Aooording to Latif (4fre, p. 197), that 
buUding was ereoted by MrsaMmsaffitr Hasaio, the grandson of Shah Ismail of 
Persia. The life of the Mtrza is narrated io dis, vol. 1, p. 813, No. 8. 
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to be perverted into a toleration of all religions except theMoham* 
madan on which he lavished insults and outrages. At the time of the 
rebellion in the east he had not gone so far as he did afterwards bnt 
he had already manifested his hostility to Islam, and the ofiScers in 
Bihar and Bengal had good reason for fearing that he would be¬ 
come a thorough-going apostate. They therefore began to look to 
Muhammad Hakim, his younger half-brother at Eabid, as the ortho¬ 
dox head of Indian Muslims and to conspire for placing him on Akbar*s 
throne. The transparently insincere devices adopted by the emperor to 
keep up appearances as a Muhammadan could not deceive any person 
of ordinary intelligence. Early in 1680 Mulla Muhammad Yazdi a theo¬ 
logian who had b^n in intimate converse with Akbu, ventured to 
issue a formal ruling {fatwa), in his capacity as Eazi of Jaunpur, that 
rebellion against the innovating emperor was lawful.^ 

REBELUON 

The reasons above enumerated, which might be amplified largely 
in detail, brought about a sudden revolt of influential chiefs of Bengcd 
in January 1580, when Wazir Jamil, Baba Khan Kakshal, and other 
ofBcers rebelled openly.* Dissensions among the imperial officials 
encouraged the rebels to hope for success greater than their actual 
strength would have justified them in expecting. Muzaffar Khan, the 
governor, an arrogant man, was jealous of the Diwan and other 
officers appointed to help him as subordinate colleagues, some of 
whom were not men of high character. 

In February 1680 Akbar received dispatches announcing the 
rebellion. He promptly sent Baja Todar Mall and other officers to 
suppress the disturbances, and attempted to remove the cause of 
discontent by the issue of c onciliatory orders censuri ng the governor 
for indiscretion . They failed to efie^ their purpose. The rebellions 
acquired added force by the adhesion of Masum Khat\ of E^bul, 
jagirdar of Patna, commonly distinguished as ‘the Bebel (Act),’ a nick¬ 
name given him by Akbar, and of his namesake known by the cogno¬ 
men of Farankhudi. Those officers were largely influenced by the 
legal ruling given by Mulla Muhammad Yazdi, the Eazi of Jaunpur, 
that the apostasy of Akbar justified rebellion against him, as mention¬ 
ed above. Masum Khan of Kabul, who was in communication with 
Akbar’s brolber; Mirza Muhammad Hakim, ruler of that province, 
may be considered the chief leader of the revolt. The royal arms in 
the early stages of the war were not successful. In April 1680 Muzaffar 
Khan, who had retired to Tanda, indefensible place, was captured 
and killed, ‘with all sorts of tortures'.* The equipage and treasure of 
the royal army fell into the hands of the rebels. Akbar dar^ not 
proceed in person to conduct the campaign in the eastern provinces 

1. Mulla Muhammad Yazdi had ahared with two Brahmans and Shaikh 
Taju-d din the honour of being drawn up to the top of the wall of the Fatbpur- 
Sikri palaoe in order to hold oonddential converse with Akbar (BadaOiu, U, 
268-7). He was a bitter fihia. 

2. if. JV.,vol. iii,417,428soh.60, 61. For biography of Waair or Wasir 
Beg Jamil see Ain, vol. i, p. 478, No. 290. 

8. Badaoni, ii, 200. 
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because he rightly felt that the really serious danger threatening him 
was that on the north-west, where his brother was preparing an inva¬ 
sion in communication with the Bengal insurgents for the purpose of 
winning for himself the throne of Hindostan. A successful invasion 
from Kabul, resulting in the occupation of Delhi and of Agra with its 
enormous store of treasure, would have meant the destruction ef the 
empire which Akbar had built up with so much labour and skill. 
But if that invasion should fail, the rising in the east might be safely 
regarded as a mere provincial trouble to be adjusted sooner or later' 
by the imperial officers.^ Events proved the soundness of Akbaris 
judgment. The invasion from the north-west was repelled, and the 
eastern insurrections were suppressed in due course. 

SUPPRESSION OF THE REBELUON 

Baja Todar Mall was besieged in Mungir (Monghyr) for four 
months, until he was relieved by the gradual melting away of the 
rebel contingents. The Teliagarhi Pass, the ‘gate of Bengal’, was re¬ 
covered by the imperialists, and the back of the rebellion was broken. 

Akbar appointed his foster-brother, Mirza Aziz Kokah, to be 
governor of Bengal. The Mirza, a man of an insubbidinate disposition, 
had been in disgrace and excluded from court for a long time. He 
was now recalled to favour, raised to the rank of a commander of6,000, 
given the title of Khan-i-Azam, and entrusted with the honourable 
task of recovering the eastern provinces. Bhahbaz Khan was recalled 
from a campaign in Bajputana, and sent to help the governor. It is 
evident that at this period Akbar was in a position of imminent dangei^. 
He could not afford to leave a noble so influential as Mirza Aziz Kokah 
sulking, nor could he fritter away strength in minor enterprises. 

In order to conciliate the rebels Shah Mansur was removed 
for a short time from the ofiSce of Diwan or Finance Minister, and 
replaced, as a temporary measure, by Wazir Khan.^ 

Shahbaz Khan inflicted a severe defeat on one section of the 
insurgents between Ajodhja in Southern Oudh and Jaunpurin Janu¬ 
ary 1681.^ It is unnecessary to follow the further operations in detail. 
It may sufiSce to say that by 1684 the rebellion in both Bihar and 
Bengal had been generally suppressed. The partial subjugation of 
Orissa was deferred to a later date. Akbar exhibited his usu^ politic 
elemency in favour of several of the prominent rebel leaders, who 
sometimes abused his leniency and renewed their disloyal conduct.^ 

The Mullas, or religious teachers, who had instigated riie 
insurrection, were sternly punished in an irregular fashion, without 
trial or public execution. Mulla Muhammad Yazdi, the Kazi of 

1. i4. jy., iii, 434. 

2. For life of Wazir (Vazir) Kban Bee 44tfi, vol. i, p. 363, No. 41. He was 
brother of Aeaf Khan I, and had been governor of Qujarat. 

3. Ibid., p. 486. The fight took place near Sultanpur-Bilohri, 26 kos from 
Ajodhya (Awadh), The neighbouring city of Fyzabad had not been built at that 
date. 

4. Masum Eban Farankhudi was pardoned thrice. Soon after the laat 
public exercise of clemency he was waylaid when retu ining from the palace at 
night and killed, probably in aooordanoe with secret orders from Akbar 

i, p. 448, No, 187). 
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JaunpuT, who had dared to give the raling that rebellion was lawful, 
was sent for, along with his colleague, the Kazi of Bengal. Their boat 
'^*foun^l^* in the river, and sundry other Mullas suspected of dis> 
aneotioh were ‘sent to the closet of by one way or 

another.^ Akbar never felt any scruple about ordering the private 
informal execution or assassination of opponents who coula not be 
condemned and sentenced publicly without inconvenient consequences. 
In such matters his action resembled that of the contemporary 
Italian princes. 

•SETTLEMENT* OF ASSESSMENT OF LAND REVENUE 

In the early years of the reign, while Akbar*s dominions were still 
comparatively small, the assessment of the land revenue, or govern¬ 
ment share of the produce, had been made annually on the strength of 
a rough estimate which was submitted to and passed by the sovereign. 

In the fifteenth year of the reign (1670-1) Muzaffar Khan 
Turbati, then Dlwan, or Finance Minister, assisted by Raja Todar 
Mali, at that time his subordinate, prepared a revised assessment 
based on the returns made by the provincial Kanungoa, and chedked 
by ten chief Kannngos at headquarters. 

In the 24th and 25th regnal years (1679-80), the inconveniences 
of annual ‘settlements* or assessments having become apparent, 
Khwaja Shah Mansur introduced a system of decennial or ten yearn, 
‘settlement’, the assessment being based on the average of ten years* 
namely the 16th to the 24tb regnal years inclusive, no term of dura¬ 
tion being fixed. Abu-1 Fazl, who was not a revenue expert, is rather 
obscure in his description, because he seems to say that a tenth of 
the total of ten years was fixed as the annual assessment, and then to 
state that, as regards the last five years of the period above named, 
‘the superior crops were taken into account in each year, and the year 
of the most abundant harvest accepted*. But the text is uncertain. 

If the best year was taken as the standard, the assessment 
must have been severe ; while, if Abu-1 Fazl may be believed, ‘the 
people were thus made contented and their gratitude was abundantly 
manifested*. Unfortunately little if any definite evidence exists 
concerning the actual facts. 

Raja Todar Mall was associated with the Khwaja in the imperial 
commission, but when he was obh’ged to go eastwards in order to 
suppress the Bengal rebellion which broke out in January 1680, the 
whole burden of the work fell upon Shah Mansur, a highly ^Ued 
accountant.* 

TWELVE SUBAS FORMED 

About the same time, 1680, the enlarged empire was divided 
into twelve provinces or viceroyalties, generally known as Subas, and 
a regular establishment of high officials was fixed for each province. 
The original twelve Subas were: Allahabad, Agra, Oudh, Ajmer, 
Ahmadabad (Gujarat), Bihar, Bengal, Delhi, Kabul, Lahore (Punjab), 
Multan and Malwa. When subsequent annexations took place, 

1. Badaoni, ii, 286. 

2. Ain, Book III, Ain 16, in vol. ii, p. 88; AJV., Hi, 418. 
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EUashmir was included in Lahore, Sind in Mnltan, and Orissa ^ in 
Bengal. The conquests in the Deooan towards the close of the reign 
added three ncce Subas, Berar, Khandesh, and Ahmadnagar, bringing 
up the total to 16.^ 

The superior staff of each province comprised t the Diwan 
(finance); Bakhshi (pay department, &o.); Mir Adal ('doomster*, to 
pronounce sentence on person condemned by a Kazi); Sadr (ecolesias- 
tioal and grants department); Kotwal (police); Mir Bahr (shipping, 
ports, and ferries); and Wakia-navis (record department). 

The viceroy, who was usually known as Subadar in later times, 
was called Sipahsalar or Commanderdn* Chief in Akbar*s day. 

The arrangements made by Shah Mansur formed the basis of 
all subsequent Mogul administration, and have left some trace even 
to this day. 

The tragic fate of the Khwaja in the year following his reforms 
will be narrated presently. 

A.D. 1581, A CRITICAL YEAR 

The year 15S1 ma,y be regarded as the most critical time in the 
reign of Akbar, if his early struggles to consolidate his power be not 
taken into account* When the year began he was undisputed master 
of all the great fortressess in northern India, and had extended his 
dominion, east and west from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal, 
and southwards as far as the Tapti river. But the revolt in Bihar and 
Bengal which had broken out at the beginning of 1580 was still far 
from being completely crushed. In the course of that year the rebels 
began to aim at somethiug more than a more provincial insurreotioii. 
They sought for an orthodox Muslim sovereign and plotted to replace 
the impious Akbar by his half-brother, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
the ruler of Kabul, who was practically independent, although sup¬ 
posed to owe fealty to the emperor of Hindustan. They were not 
troubled by the thought that the man whom they desiied to substi¬ 
tute for their gifted monarch was a drunken sot, cowardly and irrcsr 
solute, incapable of governing the empire acquired and consolidated by 
the genius of Akbar. It sufficed for them to know that Muhammad 
Hakim was reputed to be sound in doctrine. Accordingly, the Masums 
.and other rebel leaders in the eastern provinces conspired with several 
influential personages at court to invite the Kabul prince to invade 
India and wrest the throne from its blaaphemouB occupant. They 
promised their nominee ample support and a bloodless victory. 

The Bengal rebels obviously were at a great disadvantage in 
being separated from the territories of Muhammad Hakim . by many 
hundreds of miles of country strongly held by Akbar and under his 
effective control. Their hopes of success rested on two things only, 
namely, a vigorous offensive in adequate force from Kabul threatening 
Delhi and Agra, and the seduction of high officials capable of paralys¬ 
ing the imperialist deience by reason of their position. If the Mn* 
spirators had had 00 theijr side a single man of commanding ability 

1. The list is as given by Abu-1 Faal in Aim Book lU, 10, voL li, p. 
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they mij^tJ» 79 JhOQeedied» beoanse Akbar's QO|»^iiot badexd^ 
hSliUlBy in hearts of mosTMaEammaA^a^^ 

Hindu supporters might not have been strong enough to maintain his 
authonty. 'Bui Muhammad Hakim was a c ontemptible oreature* 
wholly incapable of meeting his brother either in statecrj^t or in the 
field, and the rebellion in the east failed to produce any leader of 
real eminence. The court officials who felt inclined to play the part of 
traitors were dominated by the craft and genius of their master. They 
were powerless unless the claimant to the throne could justify hiiB 
pretensions by decisive military success, and that he failed to attain. 

Akbar learned at an early date the nature of the conspiracy, 
and prepared to crush it by a combination of guile with forced 
A.D. 1580 TREASONABLE GONSPIRAGY AGAINST AKBAR 

The leader of the conspiracy at court was Shah Mansur, the 
Finance Minister, whom Akbar had raised from a humble position as 
a clerk, in recognition of his exceptional skill in dealing with accounts.^ 
Letters from him to Muhammad Hakim were intercepted. Akbar 
placed the traitor under surveillance for a month and suspended him 
from office, replacing him temporarily by Shah Kuli Mahram. Steps 
were taken to scatter the conspirators and prevent them from com* 
bining. Akbar then reinstated Shah Mansur, who, however, renewed 
his communications with Kabul. His correspondence was again seized. 
Shah Mansur was then finally removed from office and imprisoned.* 

In- December 1680 an officer of Muhammad Hakim named 
Nuru-d din made a raid into the Panjab, which was repulsed, as 

1. The history of the Kabul campaign rests upon the testimony of three 

authors, all of whom took part in the expedition; namely ( 1 ) Father Monserrate; 
( 2 ) Abu-1 FazI, in the Akbarnama ; and (3) Nizemu-d din, in the Tabekat. Partiou- 
Isrs of their works will be found in the Bibliography (App. D). The treatise by 
Monserrate is entitled to be oonsidered the primary authority, as being by far 
the fullest account of the transactions, based on notes written up each evening 
while bis recollection of the events was fresh by a learned, able and consoientioua 
n u^n . He givM numerous material facts not mentioned by any other writer. The 
Akbarnama account, the next in value, is tolerably detailed, but the narrative is 
disfigured by the author's usual faults, and leaves obscure many incidents clearly 
related by the Jesuit. NizamO'd din’s abstract of the events is meagre. The 
principal matter of iatereat in it is the assertion that Shah Mansur was hanged on 
the strength of evidence, partially forged. Badaoni, in the main, copies from 
the adding one or two details. The notice of the campaign inFirialita 

is alight and of no independent value. 

Monserrate, Abu-1 Fazl, and Firishta agree in ignoring the story about the 
alleged forgery, and in treating Shah Mansur as a traitor deservedly punished, 
Badaoni follows the lead given by Nizamu-d-din and amplifies his statement on 
the incident, which will be discussed more fulljr in subsequent notes. 

As usual the three contemporary authorities do not always agree. Mr. 
Beveridge had been goodenough to send me most of the proof-sheets of volume itt 
of his translation of the Akbamama, not yet published, which contains the aoeount 
of the Kabul expedition. The Latin text of Monserrate's treatise, edited by 
Father H. Hostea, S. J., in 1314, is still praotioally unknown to near^ all students 
of history. It has been largely used in the composition of this chapter. 

2. ‘Xamansurus (boo enim erat n<»nen, oonjuratorum duel) (Camnunimltt, 
p. 876). 

3. The exact dates of those events not seem to he recorded, and there 
is some obsourityabout the oeoaeione. Shah Kuli Mahxem seems to have tekm 
the place of the Shwaja on one oooeeion end Wesir Khea on another. 
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itliin a secoiid inroad under the oommand of Shadinan, who was 
killed. When his baggage was examined more documents were found 
i ncriminating Shah Mansur and other high officials. Mirza Muham- 
m^ Hakimin person then invaded the Panjab with 15,000 cavalry. 
He made overture to Yusuf, commandant of the northern Rohtas,^ 
asking him to surrender the fortress, which were rejected with indigna¬ 
tion. The prince then advanced to Lahore, and camped in a gaMen 
outside the city, hoping that the gates would be opened to him. Man 
Singh, the governor, however, was faithful to his charge and refused 
to commit treason, Muhammad Hakim then retired to his own terri¬ 
tory. He had been led on by the counsels of his maternal uncle, Faridnn 
who was convinced that the country would rise in his favour. Not, 
withstanding the care taken by the invaders to abstain from, pil lage, 
the expectations of Faridnn were completely falsified by the event, and 
not a man stirred to help the Mirza, whose force by itself was obviously 
inadequate to withstand the might of Akbar. Speedy retreat was 
imperative. Muhammad Hakim fied in such haste that he lost 400 
men who failed to swim across the Ohinab. 

THE MARCH OF THE ARMY 

Akbar, who had hoped to avoid war with his brother, was 
reluctantly compelled to decide that the time had come to defend his 
throne by arms. He made his preparations for an advance in over¬ 
whelming strength with the utmost forethought and prndenoe,^ assemb¬ 
ling a force of about 50,000 cavalry at least 500 elephants, and an 
unnumbered host of infantry. He advanced eight months* pay from 
the imperial treasury.^ His army, which was at least three times more 
numerous and ten times more powerful than that of his brother,* 
was mustered near the capital. 

On February 8, 1681,* Akbar marched. As a precaution he 
took with him Shah Mansur who had been released from custody. 
The emperor was accompanied by his two elder sons. Prince Salim, 
then in his twelfth year, and Prince Murad, who was about a year 
younger. Father Monserrate, tutor to Murad was in attendance, by 
Akbar's express command. Suitable measures were taken for the 
administration of the capital, the provinces, and chief cities of the 
empire. A few ladies of the harem travelled with the camp, which was 
arranged with well-ordered splendour. The huge multitude, including 
innumerable camp followers and dealers in every commodity, moved 
with admirable precision along the great northern road through 

1. Nov in the Jhelum (Jihlam) Distriot, in 22* 55' N., and 73* 48' E. The 
fortress was built by 8her Shah. 

2. *Bellum Chabalioum quod magna oum animi oonatantia et miro oonsiiio, 
Haohimo fugato Zelaldinus [Jalalu-d din] oonfeoit* (Commentarius, p. 535). 

3. Tabakat, in E. A D., v, 421. 

4. Bartoli, p. 63. 

5. The date, aoccffding to Monserrate, was ‘sezt. Idue Feb.*, which bis edi¬ 
tor correctly interprets as February 8. Akbar formed bis camp at Fatbpur-Sikri on 
the 6th, waited there for two days \bidm, p. 679) until eveiythixig was in order, 
and actually marched on the 8th. That oiroumstaooe explams the statement in 
A.X, ill,496, that Akbar 'set off on Monday, Muharram 2, which undoubtedly 
was eipiivalMt to February 6. 
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Blabhura (Muttra) and Delhi. Father Mohserrate vras astounded at 
the low prices which prevailed, notwithstanding the immense numbers 
of men and animals, more especially of elephants.^ He ascribes the 
extraordinary plenty to the care and foresight of Akbar, who had 
personally seen to the collection of supplies. The dealers employed 
for the commissariat had been relieved irom the payment of all dues 
or customs.^ 

When the camp was in the neighbourhood of Sonpat, Malik 
Sani, a confidential servant of Muhammad Hakim, arrived and offered 
his own services to the emperor. The fact that the visitor accepted the 
hospitality of Shah Mansur, who was already so deeply compromised, 
was regarded as additional evidence of the minister's treason. About 
the same time letters purporting to have been sent by Muhammad 
Hakim to Shah Mansur were intercepted. This third seizure of trea* 
sonable correspondence left Akbar in no doubt concerning the guilt 
of Shah Mansur, who was again arrested. 

FEB. 27 , 1581 . EXECUTION OF KHWAJA SHAH MANSUft 

The army then moved on through Panipat and Thanesar to 
Shahabad, midway between Thanesar and Ambaia (Umballa.)^ Near 
Shahabad Shah Mansur was solemnly hanged on a tree adjoining the 
sarai of Kot KaohhwaUa.^ The story of this memerable execution is 
best told in the words of Father Mouserrato, who was with the camp, 
and wrote up his notes each evening. 

*The army’, he writes, ‘arrived at Shahabad, where Shah 
Mansur, by order of the King, was hanged on a tree, and so paid the 
just penalty for his perfidy and treason. The thing was done in this 
manner. The King commanded the officers of the guards and of the 
executioners as well as certain chief nobles, to halt at that place with 
Shah Mansur. He directed Abu-l Fazl to expound in the presence of 
those witnesses the benefits which the King had conferred upon the 
condemned man from bis boyhood. The speaker was farther instructed 
to reproach him with his ingratitude, to denounce his treason, and to 
prove that Shah Mansur, convicted on the evidence of letters in 1^ 
own handwriting and in that of Muhammad Hakim, was rightly 
sentenced to be hanged by order of the King. He was also command¬ 
ed to urge the criminal to undergo his punishment with a stout heart, 
accepting it as only his due. He was farther instructed to convince 
those present that the King had planned no injustice against Shi^ 
Mansur, and to warn them to abide by their duty. 

!• The number of elephants aotnally with the foroe was 600 (Monaerrate, 
p. 682), not 6,000 as Bartoli pats it (p. 63). The army oomprised people of many 
nationalities. At that time the strength of the Imperial Service Troops, as 
distinguished from contingents, was 46,000 cavalry, 6,000 elephants, and an 
unnumbered host of men on foot. The expeditionary force included p^ of the 
Imperial Service Troops, besides considerable contingents, making up the total 
stated in the text. 

2. Cmmittaritu, p. 681. 

3. Shahabad is now in the Eamal District (30^ 10^ N., 76° The 

name is disguised as *Baadum* in Chmmntarhut p. 690. The oorreot name is given 
in the Tabakat (E. & D., v. 422). 

4. ‘Ex arbore suspensus*, not 'oruoifled' (lo feoe subito mettere in orooe, St 

moiixe}, as Pwusohi (p. 28); not ‘impaled*,as in Beale. Kot Kaohhwahais named 
iu Ajin ill* Beale gives the di^ os Feb. 27>a28 Muhanam, iua. 080. 
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*Abu>l Fasl, as reprsBenting the King, performed the above duty 
to a nicety .* When the culprit was dead, they returned to the camp, 
which was not far off. The King openly testified by the sadness of 
his countenance that he grieved over the man’s fate. 

^ ^ ‘j^utlSly^ execution the whole conspiracy was extinguished, 
and the sword.point was withdrawn from the throats of alk who 
adhered to the King. Throughout the whole camp, the punishment 
of the wicked man was approved with rejoicing. No iilternal sedi¬ 
tion being now to be feared, Akbar anticipated the successful issue 
oftoe war, which he accomplished by the favour of God. Muhammad 
Hakim, when he heard of what had happened, repented his action 
and thought of peace.’ 

COMMENT ON THE EXECUTION 

l^e execution of Shah Mansur has been denounced by writers of 
authority as ‘a judicial murder*, or *a foul murder’, and attributed to 
the machinations of Baja Todar Mall. Neither Father Monserrate nor 
Abu-1 Fazl give any support to such charges. Both authors treat the 
punishment as deserved and say that it was acclaimed by general 
rejoicing.^ The belief that the execution was a judicial murder rests 
upon the following passage in the Tabakai ; 

’When the Emperor was waited upon at Kabul by the confi¬ 
dential servants of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, he made inquiry into 
the case of Khwaja Shah Mansur, and it appeared that Karmu-lla, 
brother of Shahbaz, had colluded with others to concoct letters, and 
' that he had for^d the last letter on the evidence of which Khwaja 
Mansur was executed. After this was discovered, the Emperor often 
regretted the execution of the Khwaja.*^ ^ 

It will be observed that Nizamu-d din distinctly afiGirms the 
forgery of only the laM set of letters, those seized near Sonpat towards 
the end of February 1581, which induced AkW to decide on the 
execution. Badaoni, whose work was based on the Tabdkat, extends 
Nizamu-d din’s statement so as to cover aU the letters, saying that 
Akbar 'found out that Karamu-liah, brother of Shahbaz Khan, 
together with other Amins had concocted all this ibrgery and 
deception, and that the last letter also, which had been the cause 
of his being put to death, was a forgery of the Amirs. So the 

1. 'Quod Abdulfasilins, qui personam sustinebat, ad ungeum perfeoit’ 
(p. S91). Compare the ease of Essex and Bacon, twenty years later. 

2 . Aba-I Fazl, although not quite so definite in bis judgement as Father 
Monserrate, states as one among the criminai*B faults thirt he lacked *a little 
loyalty to the lord of the universe.' 

8. E. & D., V. 426. Nizamu-d din evidently believed in the genuineness of 
the letters taken from Shadman's baggage. He writes : ‘When Kanwar Man 
Singh defeated Shadman, he obtained from Shadman's portfolio three letters 
from Mirza Muhammad-Hakim : one to Hakimu-1 Mulk, one to Khwaja Shah 
Mansur, and one to Muhammad Kasim Khan Mir~bahn idl in answer to letters of 
invitation and encouragement. Kanwar Man Singn sent these letters to the 
Emperor, who ascertained the contents, but kmt the fact conoealed* (ibid*, p. 
422). Hakimn-1 Mulk was sent to Mecca fw life as being a person ‘not to be 
trusted in matters of religion and fkith*. He refused to come back when sent 
f or (Badaoni, p. 298). He was a phystoian (dai, vol. i, p. 642). 
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Empwor was veiy much grieved about the eaceoation of Shah 

^ After oarefnl study of the various versions pf.tho ^fiident, I ani 
of opinion thai iQ. 1580 genuine obnespondence passed between the 
Itfirza and the i^hwaja. Monserrate's detailed account shows that 
Akbar was unwilling to take strong action on those documents, and 
that it was the third discovery in 1681 which induced him to harden 
his heart and order the execution. The Elhwaja was extremely 
unpopular, and the truth seems to be that his enemies, who were 
determined to compass his destruction, forged the latA batch of letters 
in order to force Ak bar's hnnd. The documents seized on earlier 
occasions were genuine. ^ believe that Shah Mansur really had been 
guilty of sending letters of invitation to Muhammad Hakim in 1680, 
and that he actually was the head of the treasonable conspiracy, as 
stated by Monserrate. The suggestion that Baja Todar Mall was 
concerned in the alleged forgery plot does not seem to be supported 
by any evidence of value. 

Abu-1 Fazl suppresses the information about the unpleasant duty 
assigned to himself, which is known only from the pages of Monser¬ 
rate. 

Akbar’s grief appears to have been caused by annoyance at 
the unnecessary loss of a skilled financier rather than by remorse for 
a judicial murder. According to Abu-1 Fazl: 'The appreciative 
monarch often uttered with his pearling tongue, "From that day the 
market of accounts was fiat and the thread of accounting dropped 
from the hand." ’ 

Probably the emperor’s unwillingness to punish the traitor 
was due to bis fear of losing the services of an irreplaceable expert 
more than to anything else. In the course of his long reign he was 
often obliged to accept the services of men on whose loyalty he could 
not depend. For instance, he continued to utilize Kasim Khan as 
being his best engineer, although he, too, had sent an invitation to the 
Mirza. It is evident that several of Akbar's officers tried to keep on 
terms with both parties, as English statesmen did when Jacobite plots 
were being arranged. Akbar relied on himself alone, and was always 
confident that he could detect treason and defeat it one way or another. 
AKBAR'S MARCH TO THE INDUS 

After the execution Akbar continued his march to Ambala and 
Sirhind. On reaching Peel (Payal), the next stage beyond Sirhind,' 
he heard the pleasant news that his brother had withdrawn from the 
Pan jab. The cloud of anxiety disappeared from his countenance, and 
he gave vent to his high spirits by taking a drive in a two-horsed 
chariot. The news, however, did not induce him to change hts plans. 
He was determined to pursue his fugitive opponent, and to dictate 
terms of peace in Kabul. 

He therefore marched on, crossing the Sutlaj and Bias by bridges 
of boats. He avoided the direct main road through Lahore, in order 
that he might keep close to the base of the hills.* He camped at 

1. Bad^i, a, 308. 

2. Pael, s ins£al of Sirldnd (Ais, v<a. h, 806 ; iii, 60). 

8 . Alexander the Great, when operatii^^ at the eame rainy eeaeot^ did Ulsewise. 
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Kalananr, in the extensive and charming gardens which he had caused 
to be made in honour of the scene of his accession to the throne. The 
Ravi was crossed by a bridge of boats, but when the army reached 
the Chinab boats were scarce, and the transit of the whole force in 
such ferry-boats as were available occupied three days. YusufM^Fho 
had held Rohtas against the invader, gave his sovereign a splendid 
banquet when the army reached the fortress in his charge. After 
quitting Rohtas Akbar pushed on toward the Indus. 

The ardour of his passion for theological discussion is illustrated 
by the curious anecdote that at this time Father Monserrate thought 
it proper to present the emperor with a treatise on the Passion, which 
excited a lively argument. On arrival at the bank of the Indus Akbar 
was delayed for fifty days. The construction of a bridge at that season 
was impracticable, and the passara of the flooded stream could have 
been easily prevented by a small mrce of resolute men. The Mirza’s 
reasons for allowing his brother to make his arrangements for the 
transit undisturbed and to cross without opposition are not recorded. 

ADVANCE TO KABUL 

The chief ofiScers of the imperial army manifested a mutinous 
spirit while encamped on the bank of the Indus. For one reason or 
another, all, or almost all, were unwilling to cross the river, and urged 
their opinions at several councils of war.^ Akbar amused his leisure 
with hunting. Monserrate, as a priest and man of peace, advised 
Akbar not to press the quarrel with his brother to extremity. But the 
emperor decided to go on. He sent Prince Murad, accompanied by 
experienced officers, across flrst with several thousand cavalry and 
flve hundred elephants. Two days after he had dispatched his young 
son on his dangerous duty, Akbar characteristically spent many hours 
of the night discussing with Monserrate a variety of geographical and 
theological problems. The report of the conversation occupies several 
quarto pages.^ 

A lK>ut July 12, Akbar himself crossed the Indus, and was follow¬ 
ed in due course by the army which was to accompany him. A stand¬ 
ing camp was left behind.^ Some alarm was caus^ by the arrival 
of a messenger who reported a disaster to Murad’s force but more 
accurate accounts received later showed that the young prince had 
been saved from defeat by the timely arrival of a reserve under the 
command of Man Singh, ^nce Murad, notwithstanding his extreme 
youth, took part in the flght (August 1), and, jumping down from his 
horse, seized a lance and deoJar^ that he would not yield an inch of 
ground whatever might happen.* 

1. AM., ch. Ixi, vol, iii. p. 622. Aba*l Fazl is more detailed than Monserrate 
in his account of the councils. He was near losing his life because his enemies 
falsely accused him of supporting the malcontent officers (p. 627). Akbar 
ordered a fort to be built at Attook (Atak Benares) (Ibid., 601). 

2 . CmmmtarUtt, pp. 604-S. 

3* He left the main camp with on immense quantity of baggage on the banks 
of the Indus, and gave the oommmid of that spot to Kasim Khan, in order that 
be might subdue the refractory spirits there and construct a bridge* {AM., iii, 623) 
I understand that the principal standing camp was <m the Indian side of the 
river. *• 

4. Commatariiu, p, 610. lihe date was August 1 (AAf.* iii* 426), 
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Akbar encamped near the junction of the Kabul river with the 
Indus and waited until all his troops had crossed safely, an operation 
which consumed much time. He diverted himself by labouring io the 
workshops, and by renewed debates on Christian theology. He then 
marched to Peshawar, which had been evacuated and burnt by 
Muhammad Hakim. While staying there he further gratified his ruling 

E assion by paying a visit to the Qor Elatri Jogis, who occupied the 
uilding now used as the ofiQces of the tahsildar, or sub collector.^ 

Prince Salim entered the Ehyber Pass in advance of his father, 
halting at Ali Masjid, and reaching Jalalabad in safety. Price Murad 
entered the city of Kabul (August 3), which was abandoned by 
Muhammad Hakim, who fled into the hills.^ 

Akbar issued a proclamation reassuring the inhabitants, and 
made his entry into his grandfather’s capital on Friday, Rajab 10, 
corresponding with August 9,1581. He stayed there only seven days, 
being anxious to return home, and cherishing hopes that he might be 
able to manage an attack on Kashmir as an interlude He was obliged, 
for the time being, to drop the proposed enterprise against the moun¬ 
tain kingdom, because his army was weary and the season too far 
advance-Muhaed. 


DISPOSAL OF KABUL; AKBAR*S RETURN HOME 


The Muhammadan historians represent Akbar as having restored 
the government of the Kabul province to his brother directly. But 
the Mirza had never come in to make personal submission to Akbar, 
and there can be no doubt that Father Monserrate is correct in stating 
that the emperor made over Kabul to his sister, the wife of Khwaja 
Hasan of Badakhshan, when she came in to see him. Akbar informed 
her that he had no concern with Muhammad Hakim, whose name he 
did not wish to hear ; that he made over the province to her J that he 
would take it back when he pleased ; that he did not care whether his 
brother resided at Kabul or not; and that she should warn Muhammad 
Hakim, that in the event of his misbehaving again he must not expect 
a repetition of the kindness and clemency now shown to him.^ The 
orders were recorded in writing. Apparently the lady did not attempt 
to retain the country in her own charge. She seems to have tacitly 
allowed the Mirza to resume the government. 


1. 'Eo quidem tempore, exustis teotis, soli cineres videbantur* {Commen- 
lanitf, p. 612). For the ‘Gorkbatri’ mmiaatety see LG. (1908). xx, 125 ; AJf., iii, 
528, The spelling *Qor Eatri’ is oorreot. The site is not that of Kanishka’s 
stupa (Ann. Rep. A.S. India, 1908-0, p. 30 n.). 

2. Murm’s entry is recorded in the TtAtAetf B. & D„ v, 424, The historian 
Nizamu-d din rode out to bis camp, doing 76 tor in a day and a itight. See also 


AJV., m. 538. 

3. 'Septern vero diebus Chabuli.oonstitit* {Commentaruts, p. 618). *A 

week* (Badaoni, p. 303). ‘Twenty dasrs' (Tahahat, in E. & D„ y, 426). SVom 20 
Amarded to 2 Shahriyur (AJf., iii, 640, 642). That would give only 6 days, even if 
Amudad was a month of 32 days. For design on Kashmir see CommetOmus, p. 620. 

4. Commentnrius, p.6W. Thf^^y waf oto 

and half-sister of ^bar. Her name is Vhribuily given a^TNii^iM-n hua. Fa^rU-n 

The last form seems to be oorreot. The variants probably 
are due tolMsimauij^ of bad writing (Jahangir, B. A B., i. 144 e.; Bloohnumn, 
Ato, vol. i, 822). 
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Akbar celebrated his Wotoiy by diatribating alms to 3,000 poor 
people at All Masjid, and offering up thanksgivings according to 
Muslim ritual at that place. 

But he would not allow the white mosque tent to be pitched. 
While he was on the outward march and the issue of his entwprise 
was uncertain he had used it regularly. He never hesitated to show 
outward conformity with the requirements of Musalman law when he 
could gain aiiy political advantage by complaisance. The emperor 
now was able to cross the Indus near Attock by a bridge of boats, the 
work of his clever chief engineer, Kasim the builder of the 

fort at Agra.^ The other rivers were"'crossed in the same manner, 
with the exception of the Ravi which proved to be fordable. 

Kunwar Man Singh was placed in charge of the Indus province.^ 

Akbar arrived at the capital on December 1, 1581, and celebrat¬ 
ed his achievements by magnificent public rejoicings. The whole 
undertaking had been completed within ten months. Although the 
actual fighting was on a small scale, the results won by the expedi¬ 
tion were of the highest valne. 


RESULTS OF THE EXPEDITION: FEB.-DEG. 1581 

In February Akbar’s life and throne seemed to be in imminent 
^ danger. ^ ^btle traitors surrounded his persons ; rebels disputed his 
authority in"~the eastern provinces; a hostile army, led by his half- 
brother, an apparently formidable pretender to the crown, bad invaded 
the Panjab, threatening the safety of the imperial capital; and no man 
could tell what might be the result of the struggle between the brothers. 
The extensive range of the preparations made by the emperor, and the 
care with v^hich he conduct^ his advance show that Akbar fully realiz- 
the magnitude of the danger threatening him. The execution of 
Mansur effectually cowed the conspirators at court; the impe- 
rial officers gradually curbed the rebellion in Bengal ; the personal 
^read inspired by Akbar*s name and character held waverers to their 
duty ; the Hindu chiefs remained loyal; and the overwhelming numeri¬ 
cal superiority and equipment of the army employed rendered effec¬ 
tive military opposition impossible. Thus, in December, Akbar could 
feel that he had put all enemies under his feet, that his life and throne 
were secure, and that he could do what he pleased jn religion and all 
other matters of internal administration. The succ^s of the Kabul 
expedition g^ve him an absolutely free hand for the rest of hb life, 
and may be regarded as the climax of his oareer. His j^^cr was now 
established so firmly that he wim able to take extraordinary liberties 
with his people and to defy criticism with absolute impunity. 

FATHER AQUAVIVA | OUTRAGE ON PORTUGUESE 


Father Aquaviva, who had been left at Fathpur-Sikri while the 
Ebbul expedition was in progress, had spent his time in i'kcMP^tioe 
of rigid austerities and unsparing mortification of the bod^'y*When 
Akbar had won the campaign be sent for Aquaviva, who fell danger¬ 
ously ill at Sirhind. But he survived, and had a happy meeting with 
the emperor and Father Monserrate at Lahore. When be told Akbar 


2 . ilJV:,iU,845.84a. ■ 


1 . Cmmpitarius, p. 620. 
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that hostilities between his offioen and the Portuguese of Daman 
were going on, the emperor professed to be shocked at the news. 
Akhar’^ policy with regard to the Portuguese at this time was tortu¬ 
ous and perfidious . 

As early as February 1680, at the very moment when the mission¬ 
aries were approaching his court in response to the friendly invitation 
addressed to the viceroy and other authorities of Goa, he had organiz¬ 
ed an army *to capture the Buropean ports*, under the command of 
one of his most trusted officers, his foster-brother Kutbu-d din Khan, 
with whom the imperial officials of Gujarat and Malwa were directed 
to co-operate.^ We learn for the first time from Monserrate how the 
war thus initiated had been caused, and how, as he puts it, the ordi¬ 
nary obscure quarrels between the Muhammadans and Portuguese 
developed into avowed hostilities. Quarrels never ceased, because the 
Portuguese claimed to control the sea and refused to allow any impe¬ 
rial ship to proceed to Mecca or elsewhere in safety unless provided 
with a pass. Such a position naturally was intensely galling to the 
emperor and his officers, but their lack of a sea-going fleet and of 
all knowledge of maritime .affairs precluded them from effective 
remedy.^ tvjl s** 

When Gulbadan Begam was going on pilgrimage in 1576, she 
had bought the necessary pass by ceding to the Portuguese a village 
called Butsar, situated near Daman. After her return, when she was 
no longer dependent on the hated Christians, she directed the imperial 
officers to retake the village. When they tried to do so they were 
repulsed with loss. The Portuguese, in retali ation , detained a Mogul 
ship. At that time the fleet commanded~by Didgo Lopes Goutiiffio 
was lying in the Tapti near Surat. A party of young man who had 
landed in Mogul territory for sport, believing themselves to be in 
friendly country were attaokedi and nine of them taken prisoners. 
They were brought to Surat and executed because they refused to 
apostatize. Their stout-hearted leader, Duarte Pereyra de Lacerda, 
deserves to be commemorated by name. The governor sent the 
victims* heads to the capital as being a presumably acceptable pre¬ 
sent to his master. The affair became generally known but Akbar 
pretended not to have seen the heads, and professed regret that 
hostilities had broken out. 

KUTBU-D DIN’S ATTACK ON DAMAN, APRIL 

Kutub-d din Khan, acting on the official imperial orders of 16^0, 
assembled an army of 15,000 horse and cruelly ravaged the Daman 
territory. On April 15. 1582, when he attack^ Daman itself, he was 
gallantly repulsed by the garrison and navy under the command of 
Martin Alfonso de Mello, Femao de Castro and other officers. The 
Facers, having been informed of thoz6 events, complained to Akbar, 
who falsely swore that he had no knowledge of the war, alleging that 
Kutbn-d din Khan, as a senior official of high rank, had achMl on his 
own initiative. The emperor said that he could not well censure his 


1. A. JV., iii, 409. 410 n. The fact, it ihoalil be observed, rests tax the autho¬ 
rity ef Abtt-1 Fas), not on tliat of the missionaries. 

2. Mr. Radhahumud Mookerii makes tlie most he can of AIcbar’s marine in 
his Hilton qflniim S^pum, Book u, oh. ii (Longmans, 1912), but the most is 
not muon. 
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viceroy for acts done with the intention of serving the pnblio inte¬ 
rest. Nevertheless, when Akbar, yielding to the remonstrances of the 
Fathers, sent orders recalling his troops from Daman, his commands 
were obeyed instantly. About the same time a treacherous attack on 
Diu was defeated by clever stratagem , cvJUr ^ -Ub/v 

The Fathers were disgusted at the clear evidence of the duplicity 
of Akbar, who pretended a desire for the friendship of the King of 
Spain, to whom Portugal was then subject, while actually ordering 
hostilities against tiie Portuguese. Moreover, their Jesuit superiors 
had sent urgent letters requiring the missionaries to return, as they 
did not seem to have any prospects of success. The missionaries them¬ 
selves were eager to go, being wholly unable to accept Akbar’s denial 
of the facts about the war, and feeling conscious that they were not 
in a pofition to do any good. 

PROJECTED EMBASSIES TO EUROPE 

While still at Lahore the emperor had mentioned to Aquaviva 
a project for sending an embassy to the King of Spain, accompa¬ 
nied by one or other of the Fathers. He seems to have been largely 
influenced by a desire to communicate the news of his own conquests 
to the European powers.^ After his return to the capital he resumed 
the subject, and proposed to invite the King of Portugal to join him in 
a league against the Turks, and also intimated a desire to send an en¬ 
voy to the Pope. He exhibited much interest in the Pontiff’s position, 
and renewed his theological inquiries. He avowed explicitly that he 
was not a Muhammadan, and that he no longer paid any regard to 
the Muslim formula of the faith {Ktdima). His sons, he remarked, 
were at liberty to adopt whatever religion they might choose. 

Ultimately it was arranged that Aquaviva should stay and 
take over his colleague’s duty as tutor to Prince Murad.‘ 

THE LAST OF THE DEBATES ON RELIGIONS 

Akbar now resumed for a short time the theological debates, 
which had been interrupted by the war. One night he assembled in 
the private audience chamber the leaders of both Muhammadans and 
Hindus as well as the Fathers, and renewed the old discussions about 
the relative values of the Koran and the Bible. He said that he wished 
the controversy to be continued on stated days in order to discover 
which religion was the truer and sounder. The next evening he held an¬ 
other meeting at which the two elder prince and sundry vassal chiefs 
were present. But after that occasion the attendance gradually dwind¬ 
led, until the Father alone came. They, too, soon, found that it was not 
worth their while to attend, Akbar being preoccupied with his scheme 
for promulgating a new religion of his own. In practice he inclined 


1. At Jalalabad ho gladly received the oongratulationa of Father Monser- 
rate hoping that he would report to Spain the saocese of the oampaign, *Est 
enixngloriae peroupidue* (CeffMwe/antif, p. 619). 

2 . Graiflicntenkf, pp. 622, 626-9. 1%e spelling of the Portuguese names 
follows Father Hosten. *Ad hose sa non esse Agarenum [jsiV. '‘dosoendant of 
Qi^gar'*a>Mu9lim] profess est, nee Mahameddis symbolo [lei/., the kalima, as on 

p. 630], quicquam tribuere..8e similiter fliiis integrum relinquere, ut quam 

malint l^em aoqdpiant* (p. 628). v 
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more and more to the observance of Hindn rites and onstoms. ^ Thus 
the debates on religions which had begun in 1675 came to an end in 
1582. They seem to have been usually conducted in the House of 
Worship for about four years and afterwards in the private apartments 
ofiihe palace. In ail probability as has been suggested above, the 
House of Worship had been pulled down before the Kabul campaign. 


A ^OgTlV E EMBASSY TO EUROPE ; DEATH OF AQUAVIVA 

Akbar arranged that his envoy to Europe should be Sayyid 
Muzaffar, with Father Monserrate as his colleague, and that Abdullah 
Elhan, the Persian Shia who had fetched the Fathers from the coast, 
should not proceed farther than Goa. After many delays the persons 
so selected started on their long and arduous journey in the summer 
of 1582. The roads were everywhere infested with robbers, and 
Monserrate was often in danger of death by reason of Muslim hostility. 
It would take too much space to relate his adventures in detail. He 
arrived safely at Surat on August 5, 1582 and learned the painful 
news that two Christian young men had been executed there on the 
previous day. The local authorities had rejected an offer of a thousand 
gold pieces made by the Jain merchants as ransom for the lives of the 
victims. 


Sayyid Muzaffar, who had been forced into the expedition against 
his will, deserted and concealed himself in the Deccan. Abdullah 
Kho-n accompanied Monserrate to Daman and Goa. 

A suitable ship not being available that season the authorities 
at Goa decided that the embassy must wait until the year following 
Abdullah Khan, however, never sailed, and ultimately returned to 
court. 

Meantime, Aquaviva had remained at Fatbpur>Sikri. But he 
was thoroughly weary of the Protean changes exhibited by Akbar,* 
and*had become sorrowfully convinced that he could do no good by 
staying on. He obtained his release with much difficulty, and left 
the court early in 158.3, arriving at G<>a in May. Two months later 
he was murdered by a Hindu mob, incensed at the fanatical destruc¬ 
tion of their temples by the priests. Akbar was much grieved when he 
heard the news. Aquaviva and his four companions who perish¬ 
ed with him are venerated by members of the Roman Church as 
martyrs, and were solemnly beatified by the Pope in 1893. 

Aquaviva had steadfastly refused to accept from Akbar wealth 
in any form, beyond the means barely sufficient for meagre sustenance. 
When leaving he begged as a final boon that he might be allowed to 
take with him a family of Russian slaves'-father, mother, two sons, 
and certain dependants—who had been among Muhammadans so 
iftwg as to be Christians in name only. Notwithstanding the strong 
opposition of the Queen-Mother, Akbar granted his friend's request. 
"Those souls’, Bartoli observes, *were the only treasure which he 


1 . Nam oom indies magis'etmagi6,geatiUbu8favwei<,eteorumpo9talatione 
bubulM oamesinmacellovaenireprobiberet; indignum esseexiatimanintoui Eva- 
n gaitAM margaritas, pedibus obouloandas et proterendaa traderent* fibid.,p. 634). 

Z. *At veto Bodolfiis, turn Regis inoonstantiae pertaesua, qui se, in ploreo 
BgotM qoam Proteus vwtebat’ (OtBrnuOarUu, p. 637). 
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brought back from the Mogul realm to Goa after an alraeuce of three 
years and a half/^ 

FAILURE OF THE MISSION TO AKBAR 

Thus ended the first Jesuit Mission. It was a failure. Con¬ 
cerning which disappointment Father Monserrate wrote in sadness of 
heart: 

**It may be suspected that Jalalu-d din [Akbarj was moved to 
summon the Christian prints, not by any divine inspiration, but by a 
certain curiosity, and excessive eagerness to hear some new thing, 
or a design to devise something novel for the destruction of souls. 
Because, if this work had been of God, it could not have been 
hindered by any inconveniences or obstacles. But, inasmuch as it was 
not of God, it collapsed and melted away of itself, even against the 
resistance of the King.** 

REVISION OF SADR AND KAZI DEPARTMENTS 


Akbar, while on his return march, had been able to devote 
some attention to matters of internal administration. The importance 
of the office of Sadr-i sudur as it existed in the time of Akbar’s 
predecessors and in the early years of his reign was explained in a 
former chapter. As time went on and Akbar's alienation from Islam 
became more and more accentuated, he watched with ever increasing 
jealousy the grant of heritable revenue-free lands to Muhammadans, 
reputed to be specially learned or pious. Such grants were known by 
either the Turki name of aaywghal or the Persian designation of ma- 
dad-» maaah, meaning 'subsistence allowance’. The bestowal of grants 
of that kind after due investigation and on proper conditions was one 
of the most important duties of the Sadr-Sudur. After the removal of 
Shaikh Abdn-n Nabi from office in 1578 (986), the post was shorn of 
its ancient dignity. Nowin November 1581, on the day he crossed the 
Ravi, Akbar abolished it altogether, substituting for the one central 
dignity six provincial officers, as follow: (1) Delhi, Malwa, and 
Gujarat; (2) Agra, Kalpi, and Kalanjar; (3) Hajipur to the Sarju or 
Ghaghra (Gogra) river; (4) Bihar ; (5) Bengal; (6) Punjab. 


At the same time a head or principal Kazi was appointed for 
each of the larger cities, to supervise the minor judicial officers. 
The emperor hoped that these arrangements would check delay. 


fraud, and bnbery and at the same time benefit the e xchequer .*. 

avl’i va 

REBELUON OF MUZAFFAR GUJARATI, 1583-91 ' ’ 




During the progress of the wars in Bengal and the expedition 
to Kabul, the province of Gujarat was much disturbed by the revolt 


1 . Bsrtoli, p. 83. The story of the martyrdom is ia many books, but is 
most oonveniently read in Qoldio. Bartoli gives a list of old books dealing with 
the subject. 

2 . Commmlarius, p. 888. 

3. iii, 646. The aooount in Badaoni, p. 304, ditfors. On the office of 
Sadr see Abu-l FazI, Ain, Book II. Ain 19, with Bloehmann’a commentary in Ain, 
vol. i, pp. 268-74. Siffwrghal lands were heritable, and so diffiared from fiefs for ser- 
vioe {/sgyr or tigiulh But there was nothing to hinder the sovereign from resuming 
at witta grant of anyfcind, and Akbar heely exercised hispower inthatreqjeot. 
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of Muzaffar Shah, the ex-king of tiiat country. He had escaped from 
sarveiUance in 1678, and taken refuge at Junagarh in Kathiawar 
until 1683, when he collected discontented followers of Shihab Khan, 
the recalled Ticeroy, and started a formidable rebellion, which last¬ 
ed for about eight years. When Itimad Khan was appointed viceroy 
in 1583 he was lucky enough to be assisted by Nizamu-d din Ahmad, 
the historian, in the capacity of Bakhahi, who proved himself to be 
a most energetic and efficient officer. In September 1583 Muzaffar 
took AhmsMlabad, and assumed the title and state of king. In Nov¬ 
ember he treacherously killed Kutbu-d din, the distinguished imp¬ 
erial officer who had surrendered to him, and he occupied Bharoch. 
The alarming news from the west obliged Akbar to return from 
Allahabad to the capital in January 1585. He had meantime appoint¬ 
ed Mirza Khan (Abdurrahim, Bairam Khan’s son), better known 
by his later title of Khan Khanan, to the government of Gujarat. 
The pretender was severely defeated by much inferior imperial forces 
at the battle of Sarkhej near Ahmadabad in January 1684, and again 
at Nadet or Nanded in Bajpipla. After many vicis situdes he was 
driven into Catch (Kachh), where he received support from certain 
local chiefs. Nizamu-d Ldin inflicted a terrible punishment on their 
territory by destroying nearly 300 villages and ravaging two parga- 
nas. He was then recalled. 

Muzaffar continued to give trouble in the wild regions of 
Kathiawar and Catch until 1591-2, when he was captured. He 
committed suicide by cutting his throat, or any rate was reported 
to have done so. Abdurrahim got his title of Khan Khanan for his 
defeats of Muzaffar. 



CEtAFTTER VIII 

THE ‘DIN ILAHI’ ‘DIVINE FAITH’ OR ‘DIVINE MONO¬ 
THEISM* i FANTASTIC REGULATIONS $ FOUNDATION 
OF ALLAHABAD j BEGINNING OF INTERCOURSE 
WITH ENGLAND, ETC. 

ALAU-D DIN KHILJI’S PROJECTED OPnCIAL REUGION 

Akbab’s long, cherished project of establishing thronghout his 
empire one universal religion, formulated and controlled by him¬ 
self, was avowed publicly for the first time in 1582. He was so 
well acquainted with history that it is possible that he may have 
been influenced bv the example of Sultan Alan d din Khiiji, who 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century had allowed his vanity 
to be flattered by a similar mad scheme. Although the Sultan 
contemplated the enforcement of conformity by the power of the 
sword, while Akbar trusted to the influence of persuasion aided 
by bribery,^ the parallel between the two cases is sufficiently close 
to warrant quotation of the historian’s account of Alau-d din’s 
proposal. 

*One of the two schemes which he used to debate about he 
thus explained :—“God Almighty gave the blessed Prophet four 
friends, through whose energy and power the Law and Religion 
were established, and through this establishment of law and religion 
the name of the Prophet will endure to the day of judgment 
Every man who knows himself to be a Musalman, and calls himself 
by that name, conceives himself to be of his religion and creed. 
God has given me also four friends—Ulugh Khan, Zafar Khan, 
Nusrat Khan, and Alp Khan—who, through my prosperity, have 
attained to princely power and dignity. If I am so inclined, I can, 
with the help of these four friends, establish a new religion and 
creed ; and my sword, and the swords of my friends, will bring 
all men to adopt it. Through this religion, my name and that of 
my friends will remain among men to the last day like the names 
of the Prophet and his friends” ...Upon this subject he used to talk 
in his wine parties, and also to consult privately with his nobles.' 
BOLD PROTEST OF THE SULTAN'S KOTWAL 
* Alau-d din was more fortunate than Akbar in finding among 
his councillors one man who had the courage and sense to offer 
reasoned opposition to a proposition bom of overweening vanity. 

1. ‘Bat His Majesty was at lastoonvinoed that confidence in him as a 
leader was a matter of time and good coonael, and did not require the sword. 
And, indeed, if His Majesty, in setting uj) his claims and making his innovatfams 
had spent a little money, he would easily have got most of his oourtims and 
much more the vulgar, into his devilish nets* (Badaoni, p. 328}. At a later 
as will appear presently, he did spend some money on the propagwda. He 
disliked expense, except on certain personal whims, if it could ,he avoided. 
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Alaa-1 Kotwal of Delhi, and nnole of the historian who 

tells the story, promised to open his mind fireely if His Majesty 
would be pleased to order the removal of the wine and ^e with¬ 
drawal of aU listeners save the chosen four. The Saltan, tyrant 
though he was, had sufficient sense to accept the conditions wad to 
allow his faitl^l friend to say what he thought, as follows : 

* ‘‘Religion, and law, and creeds ought never to be made subjects 
of discussion by Your Majesty, for these are the concerns of 
Prophets, not the business of kings. Religion and law spring from 
heavenly revelation; they are never established by the plans and 
designs of man. From the days of Adam till now they have been 
the mission of Prophets and Apostles, as rule and government have 
been the duty of kings. The prophetic office has never appertained 
to kings, and never will, so long as the world lasts, though 
some prophets have duoharged the functions of royalty. My 
advice is that Your Majesty should never talk about these matters 
...Your Majesty knows what rivers of blood Ghangiz Khan made 
to flow in Muhammadan cities, but he never was able to establish 
the Mughal religion or institutions among Muhammadans.^ Many 
Mnghals have turned Musalmans, but no Musalman has ever become 
a Mughal.** 

"The Sultan listened, and hung down his head in thought. His 
four friends heartily approved what Alau-l Mulk had said, and looked 
anxiously for the Sultan’s answer. After a while he said,...**From 
henceforth no one shall ever hear me speak such words. Blessings 
be on thee and thy parents, for thou hast spoken the truth and hast 
been loyal to thy duty.*’* 

The incident is creditable alike to the councillor and to the 
Sultan. Akbar had not one Mend equally faithful, unless the Jesuit 
Aquaviva be excepted, and he was not allowed a voice in the 
matter. Nor did iAbar listen kindly to unwelcome oritidem of his 
claims to be the spiritual guide of his people. Men who ventured 
to express opinions contrary to his fancies in religious matters usually 
suffered for their honesty, and sometimes even imto death. 

COUNCIL FOR PROMULGATION OF AKBAR’S OFFICIAL REUGION 

The best account of the formal promulgation of Akbar’s 
political religion is that given by the Jesuit author, Bartoli, on the 
authority of his missionary brethren. He writes: 

*Akbar, after his return from Elabnl, feeling himself free’ 
from the great terror due to fears concerning the fidelity of his 
vassals and anxiety about the rebels in Oujarat,* began to ^^g 

1 . In the thirteenth century the state religion of the Mongol Khans was 
Shamanism, which is defined as-a name applied loosely to the religion of the 
Turanian races of Siberia and north-eastern Asia, based essentially on magio and 
soroery...The Siberian Shaman works his cures by magic, and averts sickness 
and death by inoantation8| (Chambers’s En^hp, (1906), S.V, Shamanism). 
Monserrate, following Bodericus Gonsahrius, believed that the Mongol religion 
practised by Timur in his youth, before his conversion to Islam, oonsuted in the 
adoration of the sun, moon, stara, and fire {CmmmtamSt p. 699). 

2. Tarikh4 Pint Shah, in E. & D..iii, 168.169. 

8 . In Bengal, rather than in Gujarat, whoce the trouble was of later date 
(1588). 
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openly into (^ration the plan which he had long secretly cherish¬ 
ed in hia mind. That was to make himself the founder and head 
of a new religion, compounded out of various elements, taken 
partly from the Koran of Muhammad, partly from the scriptures 
of the Brahmans, and to a certain extent, as far as suited his 
purpose. Erom the Gospel of Christ. 

‘In order to do that be summoned a General Council, and 
invited to it all the masters of learning and the military com¬ 
mandants of the cities round about; excluding only Father Ridolfo, 
whom it was vain to expect to be other than hostile to his saOTi- 
legions purpose—a fact of which more than enough proof had 
bMn given already. 

‘When he had them all assembled in front of him, he spoke 
in a spirit of astute and knavish \ymlvagio\ policy, saying 

‘ “For an empire ruled by one head it was a bad thing to 
have the members divided among themselves and at variance one 
with the other. That is to say, he referred to the discord between 
the many kinds of [religious] laws observed in the Moghul territory; 
some being not only different from, but hostile to others ; whence 
it came about that there are as many factions as there are 
religions. 

* “We ought, therefore, to bring them all into one, but in such 
fashion that they should be both ‘one* and ‘all’; with the great 
advantage of not losing what is good in any one religion whUe 
gaining whatever is better in another. In that way, honour would 
be rendered to God, peace would be given to the peoples, and 
security to the empire. 

‘ “Now, let those who are present express their considered 
opinion ; because he would not move until they had spoken.'* 

‘Thus he spake ; and the men of note, especially the com¬ 
mandants, who had no God other than the King, and no law other 
than his will, all with one voice replied, “Yes ; inasmuch as he 
who was nearer to heaven, both by reason of his office and by 
reason of his lofty intellect, should prescribe for the whole empire 
gods, ceremonies, sacrifLces, mysteries, rules, solemnities, and what¬ 
ever else was required to constitute one perfect and universal 
religion.** 

‘The business being thus closed, the King sent one of the 
Shaikhs, a most distinguished old man,^ to proclaim in all quarters 
that in a short time the [religious] law to be professed throughout 
the Mogul empire would be sent from the Court; and that they 
should make themselves ready to take it for the best, and accept it 
with reverence, whatever it might be.* 

PROTEST BY RAJA BHAGWAN DAS 

That account asserts that the resolution of the Council was 
passed unanimously, but we learn from Badaoni, who probably 
was present, that one feeble d issentient voice was heard, although 
—---- 

1 . No doubt Abu-I FmI's father Maikh Mubarak, who lived until 1698. 
BartoH, pp. W -7. 
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the speaker failed to argue the matter put iu a manly way, as 
Alau-l Mulk had done with the fierce Saltan nearly three centuries 
earlier. 

*At a council held for the renovating of the religion of the 
empire. Rajah Bhagwan Das said :—**1 would willingly believe, 
that Hindus and Musalmans have been each a bad religion, but only 
tell us what the new sect is and what opinion they hold, so that 1 
may believe.” His Majesty reflected a little and ceased to urge the 
Rajah. But the alteration of the decisions of our glorious Faith 
was continued. And “the innovation of heresy” {ihdtu i bid* at) was 
found to give the date.'^ 

The interesting fact that a formal council was held to sanction 
the promulgation of the proposed new religion is known from the 
testimony of Bartoli and Badaoni only, and has escaped the notice 
of modern authors. We know nothing about the missionary tour 
assigned to Shaikh Mubarak and presumably undertaken by him. 
It is certain, however, that the success attained by the propaganda 
was very small. 

PROTEST BY KUNWAR MAN SINGH 

Some years later, Kunwar Man Singh, adopted son of Baja 
Bhagwan Das, practically repeated his father’s sentiments. For the 
report of that incident also we are indebted to Badaoni, who says, 
under date December 1, 1687, when Man Singh had just brnn 
appointed to the government of the eastern provinces of Bihar, 
Hajipur, and Patna, that Akbar was sharing a ‘cup of friendship* 
with the Khan Khanan and Man Singh. 

‘His Majesty brought up the subject of “Discipleship”, and 
proceeded to test Man Singh. He said without any ceremony :— 

' If Discipleship means willingness to sacrifice one’s life. I have 
already carried my life in my hand : what need is there of farther 
proof i If, however, the term has another meaning and refers to 
Faith, I certainly am a Hindu. If you order me to do so, I will 
become a Musalman but 1 know not of the existence of any other 
religion than these two.” 

‘At this point the matter stopped, and the emperor did not 
question him any farther, but sent him to Bengal.’* 

That anecdote shows that even four or five years after the 
promulgation of the new religion so-called a good deal of un¬ 
certainty as to its meaning still existed. 

ASSERTION OF AKBAR’S SPIRITUAL SUPREMACY 

l^e truth is that Akbar’s pretend^‘religion* consist^ ^wen- 
tially in'the asS^iltidB of his personal suprenm<^ oyw thfi^ ’spudfnil 
as well as things tem^ul. Its ‘onely beg^iteir* was 8Eaft:h Mhbank, 
who, ¥^hen Akbar came home in 1673 after the victorious oampaimi 
in Gujarat, had greeted his sovereign with the expression of tne 

1. Tnuosl. by Bloohmoon, din, vol. i, p. 108 ; and by Lowe, p. 323. Lowe 
followed bie predeoeasor without material ofiuuDge. 

2. Badaoni, p. 37ff. Lowe’s vwsion agreeo with Bloohmoim’s. 
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wiah that ho should become the spiritaal as well as the temporal 
guide of his people. The idea germinated iir Akbar*s mind, but 
ite development was hindered by wars and other exigencies. In 
September 1579 the emperor acted on Mubarak's hint, and assumed 
the primacy of the Muslim faithful by moans of the‘infallibility 
'decreeT—^At this time he kept professedly within the limits of jblam, 
and gave at least lip-service to the authority of th4 Koran and 
tradition. He still went on pilgrimage, and was in inahy respects 
a conforming Musalman. But in his heart he had rejected Islam, 
Prophet, Koran, tradition and all. As early as the beginning of 
1680, the Fathers, when on their way to the capital, were told that 
the use of the name of Muhammad in the public prayers had been 
prohibited ; and during the course of that year ‘the four degrees of 
devotion to His Majesty were defined. The four degrees consisted 
in readiness to saorifice to the Emperor, Property, Life, Honour 
and Religion. Whoever had sacrificed these four things possessed 
the four degrees ; and whoever had sacrificed one of these four 
possessed one degree. All the courtiers now put down their names 
as foithful disciples of the Throne.’* 

In a passage preceding the account of the ‘infallibility decree' 
of September 1679, Badaoni states that ‘in these days, when re¬ 
proach began to spread upon the doctrines of Islam, and all ques¬ 
tions relating thereto.base and low men of the higher and lower 

classes, having accepted the collar of spiritual obedience upon their 
necks, professed themselves hie disciples. They became his disciples 
through the motives of hope and fear, and the word of truth could 
not proceed out of their mouths.** 

AKBAR TOTALLY REJECTED ISLAM 

Abu-1 Fazl and certain Muhammadan authors in modern times 
have tried to make out that Akbar always continued to be a Muslim, 
although it is admitted that he discarded the ceremonial of the 
Prophet's religion. They regard his ‘Divine Faith* or ‘Divine 
Monotheism* {Din or Tatihid llahi) as being a mere reformed sect 
of Islam.* That opinion is erroneous and opposed to a mass of 
evidence. 

I see no reason whatever to disbelieve Badaoni's statement 
referring to a time about a.d. 1692, when he says: 

‘Ten or twelve years later things had come to such a pass 
that abandoned wretches, such as Mirza Jani, Governor of Tattah, 
and other apostates, wrote their confession to the following effect— 

this is the from^ ^ , 

<“I who am so and so, son of so and so, do votuntaruy, and 
' wUh sincere wedilection and inclination, utterly and entirely renounce 
and repttdiofe ilie reli^n o//sloin which I have seen and heard of 
my fathers, and do embrace the ‘Divine Religion* of Akbar Shah, 


1. Badaoni, p. 299. The date is fixed by the following paragraph which 
refers to Muharram 989 (February, 1681). 

8 . Ibid., p. 277 ; Bloohmann, m Am, vol. i, p. 186, wim some variation 
bat nearly the same sense. 

8 . B. g. Mr. Yusuf Ali in JF. B. L Auoe,, July 1916, p, SO#- 
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and do accept the fonr grades of entire devotion, vis., sacrifice of 
Property, Lira, HonOnr, and Bdigion** 

*And these lines—than which there conld be no better passport to 
' flamnation —were handed over to the Mu jtahid [seiZ. Aba>l Fazl] of the 
new reli(jdon, and became the source of confidence and promotion.*^ 

'vThe Jesuit letters are full of emphatic expressions showing that 
both at the time of the First Mission (1680>3) and that of the Third 
Mission (1595 to end of reign) Akbar was not a Muslim. He not 
only rejected the revelation of Muhammad, but hated the very name 
of the Prophet. While it would be tiresome to cite all the relevant 
passages, two brief quotations from the Jesuit writers may be given. 
Perusohi, writing on the basis of Aquaviva’s or Monserrate’s letters 
of 1582, states roundly that *the King is not a Muhammadan* 
while Monserrate reports a conversation between himself arid Akbar 
early in 1682, when the emperor declared not only that he was 
not a Musalman, but that he did not pay any heed to the 
Muslim formula of the faith.^ Similarly Badaoni observes that 
*after the short space of five or six years fsciZ. from 1679], not a 
trace of Muhammadan feeling was left in his heart.** 

Biochmann correctly states that the development of Akbar's 
views led him to the ‘total rejection* of Islam, and ‘the gradual 
establishment of a new Faith combining the principal features of 
Hinduism and the fire-worship of the Parsis.** There were other 
elements in it also, but for the present purpose the points to be 
emphasized are that Akbar totally rejected the fundamental doctrines 
of Islam, excepting monotheism, and invented a new religion, hostile 
to and irreconcilable with that of Mohammad. The demand 
a disciple should renounce his religion {din) was inconsistent with 
his continui n g to be a Muhammadan. 

ABU-L FAZL’S OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 

The official account of the Divine Faith is given by Abu-1 Fazl 
in Ain No. 77 of the Ain-i Akbari, which begins with a preamble 
^ a Sufic strain to the effect that all religions have much in common, 
wd that Qod and man are one in a mystic sense. The author then, 
in pursuance of his father*s teaching, proceeds to expound 
the doctrine that a people seeking guidance to truth ‘will 
naturally look to their king, on account of the high position 
which he occupies, and expect him to be their spiritud leader as 
well: for a Idng possesses, independent of men, the ray of divine 
wisdom, which banishes from his heart everything that is oonfiiot- 

1. Badaoni, p. 314. The differwioes between Lowe’s version as quoted 
and Bloohmann's as in Ain, voL i, p. 194, are merely verbal, not afifeotizig the 
sense. The italics are mine. 

2. *11 Be non e Moro’ (Perusohi, Borne ed., p. 30; and Ifaolagan, p. S2.) 

8 . *Ad haeo se non esse Agarenum, professos est; neo M a ham edis 

bolo, quioquam tribnere.’ The word {jmte/wn means the kaima, ‘there is no God 
but Allah, and Muhammad is his messenger’(CcmnissAirtitf, pp. 628, 030). 
Monserrate wrote up his notes each eveniim. 

4. Btoohmann, in Ain, vol. i, p. 178; Lowe, p. 263, with verbal variation, 
but the same meaning* 

3. Ain, vol. i, p. 200. 
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ing. A king will therefore sometimes observe the harmonjr in a 
multitude of things, or sometime, reversely, a multitude of things 
in that which is apparently one ; tor he sits on the throne of 
distinction, and is thus equally removed from joy or sorrow.’ 

In Akbar the peoples of India had been given a king of the 
ideal kind. , 

‘He now is the spiritual guide of the nation, and sees in the 
performance of this duty a means of pleasing God. He has now 
opened the ^te that leads to the right path, and satisfies the thirst 
of all that wander about panting for truth. 

‘But, whether he checks men in their desire for becoming 
disciples, or admits them at other times, he guides them in each 
case to the realm of bliss. Many sincere inquirers, from the mere 
light of his wisdom, or his holy breath, obtain a degree of awaken¬ 
ing which other spiritual doctors could not produce by repeated 
fasting and prayers for forty days.’ 

Abu-1 Fazl then goes on to give instances of Akbar’s gifts of 
healing and other miraculous powers. 

INITUTION 

The ceremony of initiation was performed personally by Akbar 
in this manner: 

‘When a novice bears on his forehead the sign of earnestness 
of purpose, and he be daily inquiring more and more. His Majesty 
accepts him, and admits him on a Sunday, when the world 
illuminating sun is in its highest splendour. Notwithstanding every 
strictness and reluctance shown by His Majesty in admitting novices, 
there are many thousands, men of all dasses, who have cast over 
their shoulders the mantle of belief, and look upon their conversion 
to the New Faith as the means of obtaining every blessing. 

'At the above-mentioned time of everlasting auspiciousness, 
the novice with his turban in his hands, puts his head on- the feet of 
His Majesty. This is symbolical, and expresses that the novice, 
guided by good fortune and the assistance of his good star, has 
cast from his head conceit and selfishness, the root of so many 
evils, offers his heart in worship, and now comes to inquire as to 
the means of obtaining everlasting life. His Majesty, the chosen 
one of God, then stretches out the hand of favour, raises up the 
suppliant, and replaces the turban on his head, meaning by th^ 
sjrmbolioal actions that he has raised up a man of pure intentions, 
who firom seeming existence has now entered into real life* His 
Majesty then gives the'novice the Shaatt upon which is engraved "the 
Great Name’’, and His Majesty’s symbolical motto, *‘AUahu Ajfcbor”. 
This teaches tihe novice the truth that 

"the pure Shaat and the pure sight never err*’»* 

The exact nature of the ahaat taken is not recorded* At the time 
of initiation members of the Divine Faith received a 
of the emperor which they wore in their turbans.^ The ’great name’ 

1 . ‘Jahangir, B3., i, 60 {Badaoni, in Am, vol. i, p. SOS. The candidates need 
io beinteodn^ by Shaikh Ahmad, the Safi of Lahore whom Jahang^ promoted^ 
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is one or other of the epithets or names of God. Commentators 
differ oonoerning the one wMoh is to be regarded as pre<eminent. 
Whieh was selected by Akbar does not appear. The giving of the 
shaat and the oommnnioation of the 'great name* seem to be imitated 
from Hindu procedure. A guru, or spiritual preceptor, always whispers 
into his pupil's ear a secret mantra or formula. The ambiguity of the 
phrase AJU^u Alhar, which may mean either *God is great* or *Akbar 
is Gk>d’, has been already noticed. Many people believed that Akbar 
dared to regard himself as divine, and although he warmly repudiate 
the imputation, it was not without foundation. His recorded sayings 
prove that he fully shared the views expressed by Abud Fazl concern* 
ing the closeness of the relation between kings, in virture of their 
office, and the Deity. 

OTHER CEREMONIAL 

Abu-1 Fazl concludes his notice of the Divine Faith by the 
following description of certain ordinances observed by members 
of the Order, which may be transcribed verbatim : 

‘The members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, observe 
the following custom : One says, **AUahu Ahbar^' ; and the other 
responds, Jc^aluhu*’.^ Themotiveof HisMajesty in laying down 
this mode of salutatioh is'to remind men to think of the origin of their 
existence, and to keep the Deity in fresh, lively and grateful remem¬ 
brance. 

‘It is also ordered by His Majesty that, instead of the dinner 
usually given in remembrance of a man after his death, each member 
should prepare a dinner during his lifetime, and thus gather provisions 
for his last journey. 

‘Each member is to give a party on the anniversary of his birth¬ 
day, and arrange a sumptuous feast. He is to bestow alms, and thus 
prepare provisions for the long journey. 

‘His Majesty has also ordered that members should endeavour 
to abstain from eating flesh. They may allow others to eat flesh, 
without touching it themselves ; but during the month of their birth 
they are not even to approach meat. Nor shall members go near 
anything that they have themselves slain, nor eat of it. Neither shall 
they make use of the same vessels with butchers, Ashers, and bird- 
catchers. 

‘Members should not cohabit with pregnant, old, and barren 
women; nor with girls under the age of puberty. *“ 

A later passage gives a special rule about funerals, as follows : 

‘If any of the daraaniyyah disciples died, whether man or wo¬ 
man, they" should hang some uncooked ^ains and a burnt brick 
round the neck of the corpse, and throw it into the river, and ^en 
they should take out the corpse, and burn it at a place where no 
water was. 

‘But l^is order is based upon a fundamental rule whieh His 

1. The words, of course, refer to the emperor’s nameg or titles, 'Jelalu-d 
din Akbar’. Jaiiajekdtthu meata in Atabie, *gloriou» ishieglozy', or <resp^. 
dent is his splendour ; an implied resemblance between Akbar and the sun 
probably bmng hinted at. 

3. Ain, vol. i, p. 166. 
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Majesty indicated, but which I cannot here mention.^ 

Teople should be buried with their heads towards the east, and 
their feet towards the west. His Majesty even commended to sleep 
in this position.*^ 

The last-quoted rule appears to have been prescribed for general 
compliance. It had the double purpose of honouring the rising sun 
and offering an insult to Muhammadans who turn towards Mecca, 
which lies westwards from India. 

NEW REGULATIONS 

A torrent of new regulations poured forth from the secretariat 
after the Council of 1582, many being issued in 1583 and 1584. Fresh 
batches of fantastic orders appeared during the years from 1588 to 
1594, but at present only a small number of the earlier proclamations 
can ^ noticed. Members of the Divine faith, as being disciples of 
His Majesty, were expected to pay particular attention to every edict. 
The organization of the adherents oAhe Din lUthi was that of an Order 
rather than of a church. The creed, so far as there was one, inouloat- 
ed monotheism with a tinge of pantheism ; the practical deification of 
the emperor as the viceregent of Gk)d, filled with special grace ; and the 
adoration of the sun, with subsidiary veneration of fire and artificial 
lights. The partial prohibition of animal food was due more especially 
to the Jain influence, already described. 

It is impossible to mention all the silly regulations that were 
issued, and the exact chronological order of the issues has not been 
recorded fiilly. A few samples mast suflSce. 

. No child was to be given the name of Muhammad, and if he bad 
already received it the name must be changed. New mosques were not 
to be built, nor were old ones to be repaired or restored. Later in the 
reign mosques were levelled to the ground. 

The slaughter of cows was forbidden, and made a capital offence, 
as in a purely Hindu state. In 1583 (a.H* 991) abstinence from meat 
or more than a hundred days in the year was commanded. This 
order was extended over the whole realm, and [oapibalj punishment 
was inflicted on every one who acted against the command. Many 
a family suffered ruin and confiscation of property.’ Those measures 
amounted to a grave persecution of the large flesh-eating Muslim 
population. 

Ideas concerning the millennium and the expected appearance 
of a Mahdi, or Saviour, being then in the air, and the year 1,000 of 
the Hijra approaching, arrangements were made for the compilation 
of a history of the thousand years, and for the use on coins of a mille¬ 
nary (alfi) era. 

Beards were to be shaved. 

Garlic and onions, as well as beef, were prohibited, in accordance 
with Hindu prejudices. 

1. Ibid., p. 207. Darsaniji)>ah xeferB to tb9 darsan, or sightcf Akbar o& his 
throne. I do not understand the symbolism. 

2. Ibid., p. 206. 

8 . Badaoni, p. 331; Bloohmann. Ain, vol. i, p. 200. The olause about the 
oonfisoation of property oomes firom the oorreottons on p. xii of Lowe's 
tion. 
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^ The or prostration, hitherto considered lawful only in 
divine worship, wets declared to be the dne of the emperor. 

Gold and silk dresses, forbidden by Muhammadan rule, were 
declared to be obligatory at the public prayers. Even the prayers 
themselves, the fast of Bamazan, and the pilgrimage to Mecca were 
prohibited. 

The study of Arabic, of Muhammadan law, and of Koranic 
exegesis was discountenanced, the specially Arabic letters of the 
alphabet were banned—and so on.^ 

The whole gist of the regulations was to further the adoption 
of Hindu, Jain, and Parsee practices, while discouraging or positively 
prohibiting essential Muslim rites. The policy of insult to and perseca* 
tion of Islam, which was carried to greater extremes subsequently, 
was actively pursued even in the period from 1582 to 1585. 

Notwithstanding the fine phrases about general toleration which 
occupy so large a space in the writings of Abu-1 Fazl and the sayings 
of AkW, many acts of fierce intolerance were committed. 

In the year 1581-2 (a.h. 989) a large number of Shaikhs and 
Fakirs, apparently those who resisted innovations, were exiled, mostly 
to Kandalmr, and.exchanged for horses, presumably being enslaved.* 

A sect of Shaikhs, who had the impudence to call themselves 
Disciples, like the followers of His Majestly, and were generally known 
as Ilahis, were sent to Sind and Kandahar, and given to merchants 
in exchange for Turkish colts.* 

THE FAILURE OF THE 'DIVINE FAITH’ 

The number of adherents of the so-called Divine Faith, Akbar's 
political sham religion, was never considerable. Blochmann has 
collected from Abu-1 Fazl and Badaoni the names of eighteen 
minent members, Baja Birbal being the only Hindu in the list. The 
herd of unnamed and unrecorded followers probably never numbered 
many thousands. In order to complete the subject, it may be noted 
that in September 1595, Sadr Jahan, the Mufti of the empire, with 
his two sons, took thesAost, joined the Faith, and was rewarded with a 
'command of 1,000*. At the same time sundry other persons conform¬ 
ed and received 'commands* ranging from 100 to 500. Father 
Pinheiro, writing from Lahore on September 3, 1595, moptions that 
in that city the royal sect had many adherents, but all for the sal^e 
of the money paid to them.* 

No later contempora^ account of the Din llahi has been found. 

The organization cannot well have survived the murder of Abu-1 
Fazl. its high priest, so to say, and, of course, it ceased to exist with 
the death of Akbar. 

The whole scheme was the outcome of ridioulow vgnity^.A, 


1. See Bsrtoli, p, 78; Badaoni, pp. 310-16. 

2. Badaoni, p. 308. 


3. Ibid, p. 309. 

4. 'Questo Re fa lai da le una setta, e si fis ohiamor profeta. Ha di gia 
molta gente, obe lo seguita, ma fcutto e per danari. ohe gli da* (Perusohi, p. 69; 

p. 70) Maolagan's less forcible English is translated from the Lam 
version j I have used the orig^al Itidian text, published in 1597. For biograpto* 
of idran Sadr (Oa^) Jahan see Ah, voL 1, p. 468, No. 104. 
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monstiDus growth of anreBtramed autocracy. Its i gnommions failure 
illusteatei the wisdom of the protMt addr^sed by the Kotwal to the 
Sultan of Delhi some three centuries earlier, and the folly of kings 
who seek to assume the role of prophets. 

The Diyine Faith was a monument of Akbar’s folly, not of his 
wisdom. His actions throughout his reign exhibited many illustrations 
of both qualities. 

We now leave for a time the consideration of Akbar's religious 
vagaries and proceed to narrate sundry political events and certain 
minor incidents, some of which are illustrative of the emperor’s 
strangely compounded character. 

BURSTING OF LAKE AT FATHPUR SIKRI 

An alarming accident occurred at Fathpur>Sikri at some time in 
1682. A great lake, six miles or more in length and two in breadth, 
had been constructed to the north of the ridge for the purpose of 
supplying the town and palaces with water, which was raised and 
conveyed by an elaborate system of waterworks. An amphitheatre 
used as a polo ground arena for elephant fights was arranged on the 
margin. In hot weather pleasure parties were glad to make themselves 
comfortable by the edge of the broad sheet of water. Such a party, 
consisting of the princes and their friends, was assembled one day in 
1582, engaged in playing chess, cards and other games, when sudden¬ 
ly the embankment burst and everybody on the spot was in imminent 
danger of being swept away by the torrent. But, although many of 
the houses below the ridge were destroyed along with their inhabitants, 
the members of the court with their attendants were fortunate enough 
to escape, excepting only one leopard keeper. In memory of that 
signal deliverance Akbar expended vast sums in alms, and ordained 
that flesh should not be brought to his table on that date.^ 

AKBAR*S AMBmOUS DESIGNS 

Akbar’s successful demonstration of force against his brother 
had convinced him of his invincibility and encouraged him to develop 
the projects of far>extended conquests which had long occupied his 
ambitious soul. Akbar’s lust for dominion was never satisfied. He 

I. Ohalmers, MS. transl. of A^., ii, 289. He puts the aooident shortly 
after the murder of Masnm Khan Farankhudi, which occurred in the twenty* 
seventh regnal year (Blochmann, Ain, vol. i, 444). That year began March 11, 
1882 (saBafnr 16, a.H. 990), as stated in B. & D., v, 246. Chalmers dates the death 
cf itfLiiim on Safar 23*Maroh 10, and states that the embankment btirst in the 
hot season of the same yeu. But he adds that, the aooident having ooounred on 
Akbar’s birthday aooording to the solar calendar [««tY. October 15 by official 
reckoning], the custom of weighing the emperor on his solar as well as his lunar 
birthday was introduced. October 16 cannot be reckoned in the hot season. 
Bvidenty there is a mistake somewhere. I cannot find the passage in Me. Beve* 
ridge’s proof.sheets. Latif (Agra, p. 169) agrees that the lake burst in the 27th 
year, in AJ>. 1682. He err<meou^y adds that no lives were lost. For description 
of the lake and waterworks sea E.W. Smith, Fathpur-Sikri, part iii, pp. 88-40. The 
breach in the dam must have been repaired, because in 1619 Jahangir held an 
entOTtainment on the bank of the law, which was then seven kot, or nearly 
fourteen miles in circumference (Jahangir, B.B., ii, 6(^. The bed of the kdee 
was finally drained under the oraeraof Mr. James Thomson, Lieut-Gkivemor 
of the Ncctfa.W6Bt Province from 1843 to 1883 (Latif. p. 160). 
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longed with intense fervour to extend his nile over aU tiie nations and 
kingdoms lying within the possible ruige of his sword» and even 
allowed himself to dream the mad> d^am that he might be the 
spiritual as well as the temporal lord of a vast empire with one 
religion, and that he might thus combine the parts of emperor, pope, 
and prophet. 

The drunken brother in Kabul, although muoh frightened, had 
never made personal submission, and Akbar desired to bring him 
definitely to heel. He also wished to annex the turbulent hill region 
of Badakhshan, the soene of jMrpetual conflicts between the princes of 
Kabul and the chiefs of the tJzbegs. He hoped, when firmly establish* 
ed in Kabul and Badakhshan, to win back the ancestral territories of 
IVansoxiana (Turan), from which his grandfather Babur had been 
expelled early in life; and lastly, he meditated the subjugation of 
Bijapur and the other kingdoms of the Deccan plateau.^ There is no 
direct evidence that Akbar knew or oared anything about the Dravidian 
kingdoms of the far south, but he may have ho^ to carry his arms 
to the extremity of the peninsula. 

The immense empire of Vijayanagar, occupying all the southern 
parts of the peninsula, was shattered by the combined forces of the 
Muhammadan Sultans of the Deccan at the battle of Talikota in 1666, 
while Akbar was fighting for his crown and life against the rebel 
Uzbeg chiefs. No echo of the crash of the mighty edifice of the 
Vijayanagar empire seems to have reached the ears of the ruler of 
northern India. After the revolution consequent on the battle of 
Talikota, the considerable Hindu princes who continued to rule at 
Ghandragiri and elsewhere seem to have been unknown to and ignorant 
of the northern empire and its ambitious sovereign. The only trace of 
communication between Akbar and the far south is a trivial anecdote 
that an envoy from the Baja of Cochin once came to court and gave a 
magic knife to the emperor, who professed to believe in its virtues.* 

FOUNDATION OF ALLAHABAD, NOV., 1583 

In pursuance of his ambitions plans, Akbar decided to secure the 
important strategical position at the confluence of the Jumna with 
the Ganges. The spot from time immemorial has been one of the 
most sacred places of pilgrimage and known to Hindus as Prayag or 
Payag. It does not appear to have been fortified.’ In October 1683 
Akbar travelled from Agra to the confluence, proceeding most of the 
way by river. He began the building of the fort, which still exists, in 
November; and, in accordance with his regular practice, hurried on the 
work BO that it was completed in a remarkably short time. A great 
city, the modern Allahabad, grew up in the neighbourhood of the 
fortress.’ The rapidity of Akbar's building operations much impressed 

T A. iii, 618. 

2. A.JV’.,u,499. 

3. Jhusi, on the oppeiits side of the Oaogae. mmm to have been the old 
Hindu fortroM. It was impwtant in the foixrth and Afth isentaries a,C. 

4. Ilahabas is the Hindu form of the name, and still in ooznmbn use. Soma 
mitsrs assert that Akbar gave that aame, but it iS; more probable that he 
emplbjred the Fersiaa form Ilahabad. 
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Father Monserrate, who cites instances of quick construction at 
Fathpur-Sikri.^ 

The disturbances in Gujarat, already noticed, obliged the emperor 
to return to the capital and forgo his intention of visiting the eastern 
provinces. 

DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES 

The year 1584 was marked by two interesting domestic events, 
the marriage of the emperor’s eldest son, Prince Salim, and the birth 
of a daughter. The lady selected to be the young prince’s first consort 
was a daughter of Baja Bhagwan Das of Jaipur and a sister by adop¬ 
tion of Kunwar Man Singh. The wedding was celebrated in February 
with exceptional magnificence. Many Hindu customs were followed 
and the Baja gave the bride a dowry of immense value, including a 
hundred elephants.* The name of the princess was Man Bai, and her 
husband gave her the title of Shah Begam. He was deeply attached to 
hm*, and twenty years later records her death in touching language : 

*What shall I write of her excellences and goodness ? She had 
perfect intelligence, and her devotion to me was such that she would 
have sacrificed a thousand sons and brothers for one hair of mine.* 

She did her best to keep her son Khusru in order, and when 
Madho Singh, one of her brothers, brought disgrace on the family, 
the high Bajput spirit led her to end her life by an overdose of 
opium. She lies buried near her rebellious son in the Elhusru Bagh at 
Allahabad.* 

The daughter, Aram Bano Begam, was born towards the close 
of the year, and died unmarried forty years later in the reign of 
Jahangir.* 

DEATH OF DASWANTH, THE PAINTER 

The death of the famous artist Daswanth, which occurred at 
some time in the twenty-ninth regnal year, apparently in 1584, deserves 
notice as a tragic incident in itself, and as being one of the few closely 
dated events in the history of Indian art. Daswanth was the son of 
a Eahar,*or palanquin-bearer, but his lowly position could not conceal 
his innate genius. He used to draw and paint figures even on walls, 
and had devoted his whole life to his art. Some accident brought 
him to the notice of Akbar, who recognized his ability, and had him 
taught by his own former drawing-master, Ehwaja Abdu-s Samad. 
In a short time he excelled his teacher, and became, in the judgement 
of many critics, the first master of the age, a worthy rival of the best 
Persian and Chinese ‘artists. Unhappily his genius was clouded by 

1. Commtntarius, p. 642, ‘Mira oeleritate, plurimis adbibitis architeotis, 
fabris, et operia eacaedifioat ei absolvit, 

2. ‘if.JV., iii, 678; Badaoni, p. 352. 

3. Jahangir (R.&.B.) i, 65; Beveridge in 1607, pp. 599-607. She 

committed auioide in May 1604, not in 1605. The Takmit desonbea her suicide 
under the forty-ninth regnal year, 1604-5, ane erroneously ascribes it to 'a 
quarrel with one of her rivals' (E. & D., vi, 112), The authority of Jahangir is 
tetter ; he must have known the facts, although bis text misdates the event. Hw 
name is given in J.G. (1008), xiv. 184. 

4. /abangir (R. A B.}, i, 86. 
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insanity. One day he stabbed himself with a dagger, and died two 
days later.^ 

A nriTEE PREVENTED 

A romantio adrenture, oharaoteristio of Akbar at his best, 
shows that even when he was past forty he retained the activity and 
ohivalroas spirt of his youth. Jaimall, a cousin of Baja Bhagwan Das 
who had been sent on duty in the Eastern Provinces, rode hard to 
comply with urgent orders, and died near Ohausa from the effects of 
the heat and over*ezertion. His widow, a daughter of Udai Singh, 
the Mota or Fat Baja, refused to commit suttee, as demanded by the 
custom of the family. Her son also named Udai Singh, and other 
relatives insisted that, willing or unwilling, she must burn. Early one 
morning Akbar heard the news while in the female apartments cf the 
palace, and resolved to prevent the sacrifice. Throughout his reign 
ho insisted on the principle that no widow should be forced to bum 
against her will. He jumped on a swift horse and rode to the spot, 
unattended, although some of his personal staff galloped after him as 
soon as they learned of his disappearance. He was in time, and his 
unexpected arrival stopped the proceedings. At first he was disposed 
to execute the guilty parties, but on consideration he granted them 
their lives and merely imprisoned them for a short peric^.* 

FATHER T. STEVENS, THE FIRST ANGLO-INDIAN. 1579 

Direct intercourse between England and India between in October 
1579, when the Reverend Father Thomas Stevens or Stephens, a Jesuiti 
bom in Wiltshire and educated at Winchester and Oxford, landed at 
Qoa. So far as is known he was the first Englishman to land and 
reside in India. He remained at or hear Goa for forty years, engaged in 
his work as Christian priest and missionary. He made himself 
thorough master of the local l^ipka?] called Lingua Canarim 

by the Portuguese, and composed a grammar of it, which was pitted 
at Goa in 1640, after the author's death. That is the first grammar of 
an Indian language compiled by a European author. Father Stevens 
also wrote in the samo language a huge poem, designed for the religi¬ 
ous instruction of converts, which contains more than 11,000 strophes, 
and is considered to possess high literary merit. 

Shortly after his arrival at Goa he wrote to his father a long 
letter, dated November 10, giving a detailed description of the inci¬ 
dents and sights of the voyage. That letter, which was published by 
Hakluyt in 1589, seems to have become known before it was printed, 
and to have stimulated English interest in the mysterious land of 
India, which obviously offered rich possibilities of commerce, abund¬ 
antly realized in the following century.* 

r.~ A.N„ iii. e69 ; Ain, vol. i. p. 108 ;HF.A„ pp- 455. 47 O. 

2. A.N‘ iii* 595 ; abstract version in E. & D. vi, 60. For the relationdiip 
of the Rajputs concerned see voi. i. pp. 437-30. The exact locality and date 
of the incident are not stated. Abu. I Fazl’a narrative as usual, is lacking in 
clearness and prr^oiBion. His meaning ia, 1 think, oorreotfy stated in the text. 

3. F.M. Mosoarenhas, ‘Father Thomaa Estevao 8.J.' [Ind. Ant., vii (1878), 
pp. 117,1181; Diet, Nat. Bhg, Supplement (1909) vol. xxU, p. 1287. The letter is 
pmted in naklu^ PHneifiS Naeigatuns, ed. HacLehoae, v<u, vi, pp, 277-85, and 
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MISSION OF JOHN NEWBBRY, AO, 198J 

1581 Queen Elizabeth granted a charter to a small oompany 
entitled the ^Company of Merohants to the Levant,* the region of the 
eastern Mediterranean. Two years later the Oompany sent out John 
✓Newbery, a London merchant on the first British trading adventure 
in India. Newbery, who took with him as assistants William Iteedes, 
a jeweller, and James Stoiy, a painter, was accompanied by Ralph 
Fitch, another London merchant, who volunteered because he desii^ 
to see the world.^ They sailed in the Tyger for Tripoli in Syria, whence 
they journeyed to Aleppo, and so overland through Bagdad to Ormuz, 
at the mouth of the Persian Gulf. At Ormuz the Englishmen were put 
in prison by the Portuguese governor, and after a time were shipped 
for Goa to be disposed of by the higher authoritiog there. At Goa, 
too, they were imprisoned, and found much difficulty in obtaining their 
release on bail through the good offices of Father Stevens. James 
Story who was welcomed by the Jesuits as an artist capable of painting 
their church, settled down in Goa married a half-caste girl, opened 
a shop, and gave up all thought of returning to Europe. His three 
companions, finding themselves in danger of being tortured as suspect¬ 
ed heretics, forfeited their bail and escaped secretly. They made their 
way into the Deccan, visited Belgaum, Bijapur, Golkonda, Masuli- 
patam, Burhanpur, and Mandu. No doubt they did some trading 
during their wanderings, but nothing on that subject has been record¬ 
ed. From Mandu they travelled across Malwa and Eajputana, through 
Ujjain and Sironj, and so to Agra, ‘passing many rivers, which % 
reason of the rain were so swollen that we waded and swam often¬ 
times for our lives*. 

Fitch, the only member of the party who returned to Europe, 
has recorded a brief description of Agra and Fathpur-Sikri as he saw 
those cities in the rainy season of 1685, which has been already quot¬ 
ed in Chapter IV. 

FATE OF THE TRAVELLERS 

1%e narrative does not state the date on which the adventurers 
arrived at Fathpur-Sikri, but it must have been either in July or early 
in August, because Akbar started on August 22 for the north, and he 
had t^en Leedes into his service before that day. Newbery and 
Fitch stayed at the capital until September 28, when they parted. 
Newbery took the road for Lahore, intending to travel overland 
through Persia to either Alleppo or Constantinople. As*head of the 
expedition he directed Fitch to proceed to Bengal and Pegu, holding 
out hopes that in the course of two years he might find an English ship. 

l^tch duly accomplished his travels in the eastern kingdoms, 

also in Furohas. It does not give any material information about trade. Stevens 
was about thirty years of age when he arrived in India, and about seventy when 
he died in 1619. 

1. Ralph Fiteh England's Pianssr to India and Burma, hit (kmpanitins attd 
ContamperarUs, with his rtmarkabit JfarraHvt told in his ownwordst by J. Horton 
Bylqr; London tJnwin, 1899. The extracts from that useful and well-illustreted 
work are ^ven in modem snelling, except the quotation from Queen Elizabeth*! 
letter, which is given in toe old spell^ save that a end J tin used instead of 
irandi. 
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«nd Arrived eafdy at home in 1501. Newbery ims never heard of 
again. 

. Fitch’s meagre narrative, whioh is mainly ooneemed with the 
obvious peouliaritieB of the oonnti^ and , people, as noted in most 
books of travel, and possibly copied in part mm other authors, is 
chiefly of interest because of its early date. He quitted India at 
Sunargaon, now an insigniflcant village in the Dacca District but at 
that time an important port. 

QUEEN EUZABEIH'S LETTER TO ABSAR 

When the expedition left England early in 1683 Queen Elisabeth 
had given Newbery letters of recommendation to both the Indian 
monarch and the emperor of China* She knew Akbar’s name, o-wd 
addrrased him as *the most invincible and most mightie prince, lord 
ZelaMim Echebar king of Oambaya*. She requested politely that the 
bearers of her letter, as being her subjects, might be 'honestly intreat- 
ed and received’. She further asked that 'in respect of the hard 
journey whioh they have undertaken to places so far distant, it would 
please your Majesty with some libertie and seouritie of voiage to 
gratify it, with such privileges as to you shall seem good’; and con¬ 
cluded by promising that 'wee, according to our royal honour, will 
reoompenoe the same with as many deserts as we oan’.^ 

Although the grammar of the missive leaves something to be 
desired, the meaning of the letter is plain enough. The document is 
of hi^ interest as Itoing the earliest communication between the 
governments of India and England, and also as proving that Akbar’s 
name and fame had reached the isles of the west as early as 1583. 
Probably any slight knowledge of him that penetrated to the court 
of Queen Elizabeth had been derived from the letters of Father 
Stevans. Fitch renders no account whatever of the reception of the 
party by Akbar, nor does he give any important,information concern¬ 
ing the emperor or his court. The only really vivid descriptions of 
Akbar and his court are those recorded by the Jesuits, who wme 
skilled observers and competent writers. 

ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES, 1585 

Early in the thirtieth regnal year, which began on March 11, 
1586, important administrative changes were made. Shihab Khan 
received the goveniment of Malwa ; Baja Bhagwan Das, Baja Todar 
Abu-1 Fazl, and other oflSces were promoted. 

Amir Fathnllah of Shiraz, an intimate friend of the emperor, 
and a man of great learning, who held office as a Sadr, was given the 
title of Aminu-1 Mulk, and was directed, with the assistance of Baja 
Todar Mall, to examine the old revenue accounts, whioh had not bem 
checked since the time of Muzaffar Khan in 1574. The proceedings 
were guided by an elaborate code of rules, api^oved by Akbar, and 
set forth at length by Adu-1 Fazl. Those rules provided for assess¬ 
ments on the average of a smries of yeMS, for an equitable settlement 

1. Fitob, p. 44. Elkabeth evidently knew of Akbsr only as the sovereign 
of Gujarat, whion he had oonqaersd ten years earUar. Frobah^ she had ne^ 
heard of Agra or Fathpor-Sil^ 
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of the arreara due from each ryot or oultivator, and for the protection 
of colleotors from unjust demands and penalties.^ 

Badaoui expresses the official position of Amir Fathullah by say¬ 
ing that he was associated with Baja Todar Mall in the office of 
Vizier. 

THE ABSORPTION OF KABUL 

The death of Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul towards the end 
of July 1585, at the age of thirty-one, from the effects of chronic 
alcoholism, finally freed Akbar from anxiety concerning rival claims 
to the throne, and enabled him te incorporate Kabul definitely as a 
province of the empire. No question of formal annexation arose, 
because the territory ruled by the Mirza, although in practice long 
administered as an independent State, had been always regarded in 
theory as a dependency of the crown of India. The campaign of 1581 
had rendered the dependence more of a reality than it had been for 
many years. The decease of Muhammad Hakim at an early age, 
leaving only minor children, settled the question, and the province 
passed quietly under the rule of imperial viceroys. Akbar, on receiv¬ 
ing the news of his brother’s deatL, sent Man Singh on in advance 
with some troops to maintain order until he himself could arrive. He 
was, no doubt prepared for what had happened, as it was obvioirs 
that the Mirza’s constitution could not long resist the violence done 
to it by his vicious habits.^ 

The necessary arrangements were rapidly completed, so that 
Akbar was able to march in the autumn,‘ and to proceed quickly 
along the northern road which he had traversed four years earlier. 
He was not to see Agra or Fathpnr-Sikri again for tbii teen years. 
The queen-mother joined the camp in November, and early in 
December Akbar pitched his tents at Bawalpindi. While he was 
staying there Man Singh came in and reported the arrival of the 
Mirza’s sons, as well as of the turbulent Faridun and many other 
men of note, including Farrukh Beg, afterwards famous as one of the 
best painters at Akbar’s court. Faridun was detained under surveil¬ 
lance, and ultimately sent to Mecoa.^ 

Before the death of Mnhammed Hakim, Abdullah Khan, the 
Uzbeg chief, had made himself master of all Badakhshan. The dread 
of an Uzbeg invasion was the principal reason for Akbar’s long-con¬ 
tinued residence at Lahore. 

. 1. A jV., iii, 687-83, in much detail. For life of Amir Fathullah see Blooh- 

mann’s note, Aia, voL i, p. 33. Badaoni (pp. 326, 326) gives inoceasing anecdotes 
about him. He was a staunch Bhia and would not have anything to do with the 
Divine Faith. He was too useful to be persecuted for his independence. 

2. Akbar’s prescience is indicated in A.jV.> iii, 702. 

3. A.JV., iii, 705, ‘11 Sbahriyar', the sixth month Cf year beginning 11 
March. Beveridge gives the equivalent date as August 22, which is not neces¬ 
sarily incomistent with the statement of Fitch (p. 99) that ‘Here in Fatepore 

we staid all three until the 28 of September 1685 [o.s.].i left William 

Leades the jeweller in service with the King Zelabdim Eoheber in Fatepore*. 
Leedes must have been accepted for service prior to August 22, and have re¬ 
mained at Fathpur-Sikri on the imperial establishment mter Akbar*s departure. 

4. AJi., vol. iii, oh. Izzxiv, p. 713. For Farrukh, known as tha Cahnuck 

(Kalmak), see p. 470. 
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DESIGNS ON KASHMIR 

Akbar's pride was much offended by the oonduot of YnanfKhao. 
the Saltan of Kashmir, who had always evaded ooznpliance witlTsag- 
gestions that he should oome to oourt and do personal homage to the 
emperor. At the close of 1581 he had tried to compromise by sending 
Haidar, his third son, to court, but that concession did not satisfy 
Akbar, who demanded from the ruler himself the obedience and su^ 
mission of a vassal.^ The Saltan always hoped that the difficulties of 
invading his country would save him from the necessity of forefeiting 
his independence. In February 1685, while still trying to escape the 
painful humiliation of personal vassalage, he had sent his elder son 
Yakub to Fathpar•SikTi^ but even that act of complaisanoe did not 
suffice. Akbar, who was resolved to put an end to the pretensions of 
the Sultan of Kashmir to pose as an independent sovereign, directed 
the assemblage of an army for the purpose of coercii^ him.* 


1. *H.M. adu nothing from the prinees of the age beyond obedienoe, and 
when they tender this he does not exert the might of sovereignty against them* 
(if JV. vol. iii, oh. Ixv, p. 050). 

8. Ibid., oh. Ixxix, p. 070. 

3. Ibid., oh. Ixxxv, p. 710, Abu4 Fazl ofibrs his usual sophistry in 
of the aggression. 



Chapter IX 

WARS ON NORTH-WESTERN FRONTIER i ANNEXATION 
OF KASHMIR AND SIND $ SECOND JESUIT MISSION; 

REGULATIONS; ANNEXATION OF BALOCHISTAN 
AND KANDHAR, ETC, 

DEFEAT OFZAINKHAN ANDRAJABIRBALBYTHE YUSUFZI, 1586 

Akbar moved from Rawalpindi to Attock (Atak'Senares). 
so that he might occupy a position favourable for the control of the 
operations against Kashmir and also against the Afghans of the 
Yusu&i and Mandar tribes, who had been very troublesome. Zain 
Khan Kokaltash, who was commissioned to chastise the tribesmen, 
began by entering the Bajaur territory to the westward, while other 
officers were sent into the Samah plateau—the home of the Mandar 
tribe—lying between Peshawar and the Suwat (Swat, Suwad) river. 
Zain Khan having asked for reinforcements, Baja Birbal was sent 
up with orders to march through the Samah and enter the Suwat 
country. Hakim Abu-l Path was also directed to enter the same region 
in the neighbourhood of the Karakar Pass further east. Ultimately, 
all the three commanders united their forces at Chakdara, just inside 
the Suwat boundary, and on the north side of the Suwat river. Violent 
disputes then broke out between the generals. Raja Birbal being un¬ 
willing to recognize Zain Khan as his superior. Zain Khan, the only 
one of the three who had any knowledge of the military art, advised 
that Chakdara should be held in strength while the tribesmen were 
being reduced by punitive expeditions. The Raja and the Hakim, on 
the other hand, agreed that they were not required to occupy the 
country and that they should make their way back to Akbar at Attock. 
The advice given by Zain Khan that the withdrawal should be effec¬ 
ted through the Malakhand Pass was ignored, and his coUeagues re¬ 
solved to retire through the Karakar and Malandarai defiles. 

They soon found reason to regret their rash decision. The retire¬ 
ment through the Karakar Pass, which had been ill-managed, was 
grievously harassed by the tribesmen; but after passing the crest of 
the Malandarai Pass further south the retirement became a rout. 
Nearly 8,000 of the imperialists, something like half of the force, 
perished, and only a shattered remnant rejoined Akbar at Attook in 
the middle of February 1686. 

Both Zain Khan and the Hakim survived. Baja Birbal was killed. 
He seems to have frankly run away in a vain attmnpt to save his life.^ 

1 . ‘Nearly eicht tboussod men were killed, and Raja Birbal. who fled for 
bis life, was slain’ (Tabeket, in E, A D., v, 401). *Bir Baralso, who bad fled from 
fisar of bis life, was elidn, and entered tbe row of the dogs in belt, and tbos (iot 
something for the abominable deeds he bad done during bis lifetime' (Badaoni, 
tr. Bloohmann, in Ain, vol.i, p. 204; tr. Lowe, p. Sul, with same purport). Tbe 
statements as to the number of easnaltiea: are widely discrepant (A.JV'. iii, 732a.). 
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Akbar grieved bitterly over the loss of his old friend, and vas parti¬ 
cularly distressed because his body could not be found and cremated 
according to the rites of Hinduism and the 'Divine Faith*, of which 
the Raja was a disciple. The accident that the Baja’s body was never 
recovered gave rise to stories that he had escaped alive, which Akbar 
was inclined to believe for a time. There is, however, no doubt that 
Birbal was killed. The disaster appears to have been due in targe 
part to his folly and inexperience. Akbar made a serious mistake in 
sending such people as Birbal and the Hakim to command military 
forces operating in difficult country, against a formidable enemy. 
Neither possessed the knowledge nor ability qualifying them for the 
task committed to them. When Birbal was appointed, Abu-1 FazI 
had claimed the command. Akbar decided the rival claims of his 
favourites by drawing lots. Abu-l Fazl at that time was no better 
equipped with military experience than the Baja was, but his subse¬ 
quent proceedings in the Deccan wars suggest that, if the lot had 
happen^ to fall upon him, he might have done better than the Hindu 
jester.^ Akbar censure d Zain Khan and the Hakim, but rather for 
their failure to recover Birbal’s body than for their defeat. So far as 
appears Zain Khan was not to blame. If he had been free to act on 
his own judgement, it is probable that he would have avoided disaster. 

The defeat was avenged to some extent by Baja Todar Mall, 
who 'entered the mountain region with great caution. Here and there 
he built forts and harried and plundered continually, so that he reduc¬ 
ed the Afghans to great straits.* Man Singh subsequently fought a 
battle in the KhyW Pass against other tribes, winning what is 
described as 'a great victory*.^ But the imp^ial government never 
thoroughly subdued any section of the tribesmen, who, even, now, 
are imperfectly controlled. 

RAJA BIRBAL 

Baja Birbal, who thus perished ingloriously, was a member of 
Akbar’s innermost circle of friends, rivalling in intimacy Abu-1 Fazl, 
whom the Jesuits called the emperor’s Jonathan. Indeed, it is said 
that Birbal possessed the uncanny power of divining his master*8 
secrets, a dangerous gift to which Abu-1 Fazl did not pretend. Akbar 
loved to have Birbal |)y his side, that he might enjoy his witty con¬ 
versation. 

1. The best account of the Yusufzi campaign is that by Baveity, NaUs on 

(1888), pp. 269-66. The leading contemporary authority is AiJV., iil, 
TlSseqq. The Karakar and Malandarai (Malandri) Passes, not marked on all 
maps, are shown on Standford's SktUh Map ofth* Nortk-WoOtm Frenitfr (1008). 
The order of the i^ses from east to wmt is Karakar, Shahkot, Malakhand. The 
-Malandarai Pass lies to the south of the Karakar. Elphinstone did not know the 
position of the passes (fith ed., p. 619 n). TheAf^ihans ofSuwat (Swat) deny 
that the imperialists ever sucoe^ed in crossing to the north of the Suwat River, 
and assert that the disaster occurred in the Shahkot Pass, but they seem to be 
mistaken (^verty, op. oit., p. 262 s.). Abu-1 Fazl has written much insinewre 
nonsense about the defeat {A, JV., iii, 736). Yusufzi, not Yusufzai, is the correct 
form. 

2. TataJtat, in E. & D., v. 451. Nizamu-d din does not give the date of 
the viotoi^ gained by Man Singh, who did not succeed his adoptive father 
Bha^an Das as Raja until November 1080. Elphinstone gives 1687 as the year 
in wmeh Jalala was defeated by Man Singh (0th ed., p. 080). 
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fiirbal, originally a poor Brahman named Maheeh Das , was bmm 
at Kalpi abont 1528, and consequently was fourteen years older than 
Akbar. He was at first in the service of Baja Bhagwan Das, who sent 
him to Akbar early in the reign. TIis gifts as' musiciw, poet, story¬ 
teller, and conversationalist soon gained him high favour, with the 
title of Kabi Bai, or Hindu poet laureate. He is sometimes described 
in Ifinglish books as a 'minister* or even as 'prime minister, but errone¬ 
ously. He is not recorded as having held any important office, 
although he was occasionally employed on special missions, and 
enjoyed the rank and pay of a 'commander of 2,000’. The proximity 
of his beautiful house in the place of Fathpur*Sikri to the stables 
has suggested the hypothesis that he may have been Master on the 
Horse. At one time, in the eighteenth year of the reign, Nagarkot of 
Kangra had been assigned to him as his jagir or fief, but he does 
not seem ever to have obtained possession of it. He then received 
the title of Baja Birbal. He actually enjoyed the jagir of Kalanjar 
in Bundelkhand later in his life.^ 

He was devoted to the cult of the sun, and his influence suppor¬ 
ted that of the Parsees in inducing Akbar to give much prominence 
in practice of solar worship. He took an active part in the discus¬ 
sions about religions, and is the only Hindu named as having become 
a member of the Divine Faith order. No complete work by Birbal is 
known to exist. Tradition credits him with numerous verses and 
witty sayings still quoted. A collection of facetious tales, in which he 
and Akbar figure as the principal personages, is commonly sold in 
the bazaars of Bihar. 

He was hostile to the Sikhs, whom he considered to be heretics. 
They consequently regard his miserable death as the just penalty 
for his threats of violence to Arjun Singh, their revered Guru.^ Akbar 
did not agree with Birbal concerning the merits of the Sikh religion, 
the doctrines of which seemed to the emperor deserving of high 
commendation.’ 

The exquisite structure at Fathpur-Sikri known as Baja Birbal’s 
House was erected in 1671 or 1572 (S. 1629), and, according to tradi¬ 
tion was intended for his daughter’s residence. The beauty and 
lavishness of the decoration testify to the intensity of Akbar’s affec¬ 
tion for the Baja.* 

The troubles on the frontier had 'originated in a fanatical spirit, 

1. ‘The oaatle of Elalanjar, wbioh had been in that dog's jagir* (Bada<mi, 
p. 86«). 

2. Mahesh Das was]) the personal name of the Baja. Bodaoni (ii, 164 and 

Errata) calls him Brahma' Das, probably because when he was in the ilaipur 
service he used to sign his ooimpositions as Brahm Kabi. His title Birbal is pnen 
written Birbar or Birbal. See Grierson, Tht Modtrn Vemacular Uttrafwe of mndu- 
rfoii, Calcutta, 1886, being a Special Number of part i, 1888, No. 106, p. 

36; and Blotdimann in Ain, vol. i, No. 80, p. 404. The story concerning Birbal 
and Guru Arjun Singh, too long to quote, is in Macaulifil^ Tt* Siiti IMigkmi 
Oxford, 190a, vol. iii, pp. 15-17. 

8. Maoauliffe relates interesting anecdotes concerning the traasaotioas bet¬ 
ween Akbar end the Guru (op. clt., pp. 81-4). 

4 . B.W. Smith, pm ii, pp. 1-10, with numerous plates ; part 

iii, p. 0. 
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which had sprung up, many years before, among this portion of 
the Afghans. A person named Bayazid had then assumed the 
character of a prophet; had set aside the Koran, and taught tl^t 
noUiing existed except God, who filled all space and was the 
substance of all forms. The Divinity despised all worslJp and 
rejected all mortifications ; but he exacte d implicit obedieneeAo his 
prophet, who was the most perfect manifestation . of himself. The 
believers were authorized to seize on the lands and property of infidels 
and were promised in time the dominiou of the whole earth.' 

THE ROSHANIYYA OR, ILLUMINATr SECT 

They called themselves Boshaniyya (Roshani), or 'Uluminati*. 
That attractive creed, which should have met with Akbar's approval on 
>itB merits, ^ptiyat ed the tribesmen of the Sulaiman hills and Khyber 
Pass. The YuWfzi, who adhered to its tenets for a time, had re* 
nounced them when they fought Zain Khan and Birbal. Bayazid, the 
founder of the sect, who died in x.n. 1685, had been succeeded by a 
son named Jalala, a boy of fourteen. Notwithstanding his youth the 
new prophet proved to be a most troublesome enemy. He kept up the 
fight with the imperialists for years, and 1600 captured Ghazni. He 
was killed soon afterwards, but the religious war was continued by his 
successors during the reigns of Jahangir and Shahjahan. When the sec¬ 
tarian fervour died out the vigorous tribal spirit enabled the clans to 
maintain their independence, which they still enjoy to a large extent.^ 
ANNEXATION OF KASHMIR, 1586 

The campaign against Kashmir proceeded concurrently with the 
operations against the tribesmen. The command of the force intended 
for the subjugation of the mountain kingdom was entrusted to 
Kasim Khan, Baja Bhagwan Das, and certain other ofScers. Early 
in 1686 Sultan Yusuf Khan, distrusting his ability to make effectual 
resistance, had met and conferred with the imperial generals, but 
Akbar ordered the advance to continue. Yusuf Khan then blocks 
the Buliyas Pass on the Baramula route, to the west of the capital, 
a position from which it was not easy to dislodge him.^ Bain and 
snow fell, supplies ran short, and the invading force was confront¬ 
ed with difficulties so great that the commanders decided to patch up 
a peace and retire. They granted easy terms, stipulating that the 
name of the em^ror should be recited in the Khutoa and stam^ on 
the coins; the mint, saffiron cultivation, shawl manufacture,* and game 


1. Elpbinstone, ed. 5, pp. 617-21{ Badaoni, p. 360, as corrected onp. zii. 
The word *'Tajik,*' given by Elpbinstone on p. 621, a. I, as a synonym for Bosh¬ 
aniyya is a misre^ing for Tariki, ^beretios*; see Baverty, p. 698. 

2. 'I believe, therefore, that the Vitasta Valley below Varabamnla [Bara- 
mala] was held as an outlying frontier tract as far as the present BoUosa [Sans¬ 
krit, Bolyasaka]. It is exactly a few miles below this place that ascending* the 
vall^ the first serious difiSculties are encountered on the. road. An advanced 
front^r-post could scarcely have occupied a strategiccdly more advantageous 
portion'(Stein, tr. R/yetarengM (19(X)}, vol. U, p, 403). Rename of the passia 
riven ncri'ly correctly aa 'Bhuliyas’ in Tabakat, E, & D., v, 462 ; and wrongltT «• 
^hulbas* in Badaoni, tr. Lowe, p. 368. The reading dqpegoda on the dots and the 
vowal-points. Buliyas ia about forty miles by road westward firtan Baramula. 

8. Ah-rt$hm seems to mean shawls, rather than sUk. 
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Ihws being plaoed under the oontirol of imperid offioere designated 
fi>r the charge of those departments of the administration. Akbar, 
whifo disapproving of the treaty, which had been negotiated under 
the influence of the news concerning the defeat of Zain Khan and 
Baja Birbal, did not formally withhold his consent. 

The Sultan and his son, Yakub Khan, came into his camp and 
surrendered. The Sultan was imprisoned. His life is said to have 
been guaranteed by Baja Bhagwan Das, who about this time stabbed 
himself with a dagger, though not fatally. He recovered quickly 
under the care of the court surgeons^. The official explanation of the 
incident is that the Baja committed the act in a fit of insanity. Badao- 
ni, on the contrary, asserts that Akbar having intended to violate the 
safe*conduct and execute the Sultan, the Baja, on hearing of the 
perfidious design, stabbed himself in order to vindicate his Bajput 
honour. That charge, so discreditable to Akbar, is not to be lightly 
believed, and may, I think, bo safely rejected as untrue, because the 
historian who makes it certainly was misinformed concerning the fste 
of the Sultan and his eon, as will be shown presently. Badaoni 
evidently sympathized with the Kashmir princes, and was willing to 
believe that they had received from Akbar treatment even more harsh 
than that which they actually endured. 

Meantime, Yakub Khan, who had been granted a petty stipend 
of thirty or forty rupees a month, became alarmed, and finding that 
Akbar, in practical disregard of the treaty , was preparing for a 
fresh invasion of his country, fled from the imperial camp and pre¬ 
pared to resist, Muhammad !^sim Khan, the engineer-in-chief, who 
was now appointed to command the attack, advanced from the south- 
through Bhimbhar, and across the Pir Panjal (Pantsal) range.* The 
efforts of Yakub Khan not being vigorously supported by his people, 
the imperialists were able to enter Srinagar, the capital, without 
encountering serious opposition. Further attempts at resistance had 
no better success, and Yakub Khan, who had regarded himself as the 
lawful successor of his captive father, was compelled to surrender. 

Knalitnir was then definitely annexed, organized under imperial 
officers, and attached as a Sarkar to the Suba or province of Kabul. 
It remained under that form of administration until the disintegra¬ 
tion of the empire in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Yusuf Khan and his son were exiled to Bihar, where they were 
imprisoned under the charge of Man Singh, the governor. A year 
or so later Yusuf Khan was released from confinement and appomted 
to a ^command of500*, a rank carrying a salary raging from 2,100 to 
2,600 rupees a month, and inadequate to the dignity of a deposed 
sovereign. He served in that capacity under Man Singh for sevwri 
yearn. The time and manner of his death do not appear to be recorded. 
Hie son paid his respects to Akbar when the emperor visited Kashmir. 
Badaoni undoubtedily is in error when he asserts that both father and 


l. iii. 745 ; Bloohmaiin, AiH, vol. i. p. 83** , ,. - , 

%, Ha raalioad the load, whiah bseama the regalerly used uapeviel Uitt- 
ney intp Kadmiir. mdmbher is efttbefrot ef tlwhiUef 
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son perished miserably in a Bihar prison.^ The treatment of the 
ez-nilers of Kashmir cannot be described as being generous, but it 
was not quite so bad as Badaoni represents it. 

FRINGE RHUSRU t RAJAS MAN SINGH AND BHAGWAN DAS 

In 1687^ Man Singh's sister bore to Prince Salim a boy, 
Khusru, destined to a miserable life and a secret death. Man Singh, 
who was relieved as governor of Kabul by Zain Khan, was appoint* 
ed to the government of Bihar, Hajipur, and Patna. A little later, 
after his reputed father’s death, the great province of Bengal was add¬ 
ed to his charge. Man Singh, who succeeded Bhagwan Das as Raja in 
1689, and held the high rank of ‘commander of 6,000’, which was 
raised subsequently, and contrary to precedent, to that of 'comman¬ 
der of 7,000’, remained in charge of Bengal, with little interruption, 
until the closing days of Akbar’s life, but resided for a considerable 
time at Ajmer, leaving the provincial administration in the hands 
of deputies. He established his oiBcial capital at Akmahal or Akbar- 
nagar, the modern Rajmahal. His buildings are now in ruins, and 
lie buried in jungle. He is reported to have ruled his extensive 
dominions, in which he was practically almost independent, ‘with 
great prudence and justice’.* He died in the ninth year of Jahangir’s 
reign. 

Man Singh’s father, or more accurately ‘adoptive father’. 
Raja Bhagwan Das of Amber or Jaipur, had done the emperor good 
service from an early time in the reign, and had fought bravely by 
his sovereign’s side in the hotly contested skirmish of Sarnal. When 
he died in November 1689, at Lahore, he was a ‘commander of 5,000*, 
and bore the lofty title of Amiru-1 umara, or Premier Noble. 

1. From this point the proofs of Mr. Beveridge’s translation of volume iii 

of the AAiarnamah aro no longer available. For the life of Sultan Yusuf Khan see 
Ain, vol. i„ p. 478, No. 228. Abu-1 Fazl states that *Yusuf was released from pri¬ 
son, and received ajagir, so that he might team better manners, and appreciate 
the kind treatment be had received’ text, iii, ri4(!; cited in £. ft D., v, 464 

fi.). His statement in supported by the Dutch author, van den Broeoke, whose 
Fragnunlum Hisioriae Indicae was based on a ’genuine chroniclo’. He says that:— 
‘Bex [se^. Yakub Khan, the son] vivus in potestatem venit, sed venia ab Aoha- 
bare impetrata, annuum stipendium una cum Farente, hand satis pro dignitate, 
aocepit* (De Laet, let issue, p. lOO; 2nd issue, p. J92). Lethbridge translates :— 
‘The king was takc-n alive, but was pardoned by Akbar. He>reoeived a pension, 
as did his father ; but not sufficient to maintain his dignity’ (Calealta Rteiew, 
1873, p. 193). Bridaoni alleges that the Kashmir princes 'were both of them 
imprisoned in the cell of affliction, and by the sickness of melancholy and 
spleen they woro released from the prison of the body* (Lowe, pp. 364, 366). 
Clearly that statement is untrue. The error, presumably, was due to incorrect 
information rather than to wilful perversion of the truth. 

2. Khafl Khan dates the birth of the ptinoo two years later in A.H. 897 
(Blochmann, Ain, voi. i, p. 310). 

3. Stewart, History of (1813), p. 189. Man Singh was, striotly speak¬ 
ing, the brother's son, not the son of Bhagwan Das, who had three brothers, 
namely, Surat Singh, Madho Singh, and Jagat Singh. lU^n Singh was the son of 
the last named (Tod, ‘Annals of Amber', Chap, i ; in Annals qf Rajasthan, popular 
ed., vol. ii, p. 286 n.). Inasmuch as Han Singh is ordinarily regarded as the son 
of Bhagwan Das, and certainly wm his suooeasor, he must have been adopted by 
him as a son. I do not know of any actual record of the supposed adoption, 
except that Tod (loo. cit.) oalls him the 'adopted son* of his predmessw. 
says that abundant materials for the Ufe of Man Singh eadstea av Jaipur. See 
Bloohmann, Ain, vol. i, pp. SS9-41, No. 30. 
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raja TODAR MALL 

Five days before the death of Raja Bhagwan Das* Akbar lost 
another valued friend in the person of Raja Todar Mall, who had risen, 
by reason of his virtues and abilities, from the humble poMfam of a 
clerk to the highest official rank in the empire, that of Vaku. He was 
an old man and failing when he died. He was bom in Oudh at a small 
town or village named Laharpur, and, after serving in subordinate 
offices, received bis first important commission by being entrusted with 
the revenue assessment of Gujarat in the eighteenth year of the leign 
(1673-4). He proved himself to be a good and valiant soldier when 
servinff in Bengal with old Mnnim Khan, into whom he infused some 
of his own superabundant energy. When in Gujarat for the second 
time he vigorouslv attacked Sultan Muzaffar, and in 1677-8 received his 
reward by being appointed Vizier. During the Bengal rebellion 
of 1680 he held Mungir (Monghyr) gallantly against the insurgents, and 
in 1682-3 was appointed Diw an. He is specially remembered for his 
share in the assessment of the land revenue which he undertook 
in that capacity. He compelled Hindus to learn Persian by requiring 
that the revenue accounts should be prepared in that language and 
character, and so qualified his countrymen for more responsible 
employment under a Muhammadan government. In 1689, when 
Akbar paid a hurried visit to Kashmir, Todar Mall was left in charge 
of Lahore, at that time the capital, where he died in November. 

Abu-1 Fazl, who did not altogether like him, and censured him 
for religious bigotry and a vindictive disposition, declares that he 
was inwmparable in courage, administrative skill, and freedom from 
avarice. There was no cupidity in his administration.* On the whole, 
he was, perhaps, the ablest officer in Akbar’s service. 

AKBAR IN KASHMIR AND KABUL, 1589 . 

Akbar seized an early opportunity for a hasty visit to the fascinat¬ 
ing valley of Kashmir, which he had coveted for so long, and now 
deroribed as his ‘private garden*. The emperor, starting from Lahore 
on April 22, 1689, arrived at Srinagar about the end of May. He 
entered the hill country from Bhimbhar and crossed the Pir Panial 
^Pnp fj»n.l ) range by the improved though still bad road which his 
engineer-in-chief had constructed, and then spent a few days in the 
valley. Prince Murad and the ladies, who had been left at Bhimbhar 
at the foot of the hills, were directed to meet the emperor at Rohtas 
near Jhelum. Akbar travelled by the Baramula route and through the 
Hazara District, then known as Pakhli, to Attock. In compliance 
with amended instructions his family met him there instead of at 
Bohtas. Thence the emperor proceeded to Kabul, where he spent two 
pleasant months, often visiting the gardens and places of interest. 
While there he received the news of the deaths of Rajas Bhagwan Das 
and Todar Mall. On November 7, he started for India, leaving Kabul 
in charge of Muhammad Kasim, the engineer.* 


^ 1 . ilJV., iii, 223, For biography of Todar |[all see Bloohmaim in Ain, 

vol. 457. Pakhli was tho name of the Sarkar on 

lying between the Kaebmir frontier and Attook {Aht, book ti, vol. ii, p. (380), 
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AKIAR'S DESIGNS ON SIND 

Akbar—in pnrsuanoe of his deliberate policy directed to the 
object of bringing every province of northern India under his sway, 
as a necessary foundation for still more ambitious enterprises—now 
took steps for the subjugation of southern Sind, the independence of 
which was an offence in his ey«i. Multan, lying to the north, find at 
present under the government of the Punjab, but naturally and histo* 
rically belonging to upper Sind, had been reagarded as an integral part 
of the empire of Hindostan since the time of Babur. The original 
province or Suba of Multan included three Sarkarsor Districts, 
namely, Multan, Debalpur, and Bakhar.^ The strong island fortress 
of Bakhar had been surrendered to Keshu Khan, an officer of Akbar’s, 
in 1674, and bad remained since then under imperial control.^ 

The emperor now desired to extend his dominion over southern 
Sind, or the principality of Thathah, as far as the mouths of the 
Indus, and so bring under his power the last remaining independent 
State of northern India.* 

CX>N(IUEST OF SIND, 1591 

The conquest of Sind and Balochistan being regarded as a neces¬ 
sary prelude to the long meditated recovery of Kandahar, Akbar 
attached great importance to the operations, and chose one of his best 
officers to conduct them. He took no personal share in the campaign, 
and never visited any part of either Sind or Balochistan after his 
infancy.* 

The officer selected to effect the conquest was Bairam Khan’s 
son, Abdurrahim, who had received the title of Khan Khanan for his 
suppression of Sultan Muzaffar and the final reduction of Gujarat. In 
1590 he was appointed Subadar of Multan, and directed to annex the 
principality of Thathah, then under the government of Mirza Jani the 
Tarkhan, who, like the ruler of Kashmir, had omitted to offer homage 
to his all-powerful neighbour and had committed the unpardonable sin 
of pretending to independence. The Mirza attempted to defend his 

•qoivalant to the ancient kingdom of Uraaa (Stein, tr. R^ataratm^, voL ii. p. 434), 
or the modem Hazara District. On. the passes over the Pir Pantsal range see 
ibid., pp. 392.400. 

1. (transl. Jarrett), vol. ii, pp. 326.30. Debalpur is commonly, though 
inoorreotly, written Dipalpur. It is now a la^ village in the Montgomery Dis¬ 
trict, situated in 30^ 40’N. and 73^ 32' E. Bidthar is the Bukkur of /.O, The 
name is sometimes written Bhakhar or Bhakkar. The fwtress stands on a roclgr 
island in the Indus between Sakhor (Sukkur) and Rohri (Rurhi), and is situated 
in 27® 48' N. 88® 66' E. 

2. The correct name of the ofBcer appears to be Keshu Khan, os in I,G, 
(1008), s.v. Bukkur. It is sometimes written Qesu, Qisu, or Kisu. See Tarikkn 
Atasmi in E. A D., i, 240; Baverty. Mats, p. 606. 

3. Thathah (Baverty), Tatta (/.G.) Nagar Thato, Ac.,; situated in 24® 46'? 
M. and 67® 58' £., and now included in the Karachi (Kurraohee) District, The 
tMm, at present small and unhealthy, was a pmulons and busy mart in Akbar'i 
time and throughont the seventeenth century. It decayed during the later half 
d the eighteenth century. 

4. The story that in 1601 he revisited Umarkot, his birth-place^ which has 
found, its way into the latest edition of the Jmptrial GsadWr and many other 
modMii! cnblioations, is baselass Setion^ *an every history that hoe ever been 
written shows.* Baverty, JV)g«;p« .601f /.G.(100i>|.«^v.Diiuriso^ 
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country and fought two engagements, in which flotillas of boats 
ighvfraba) on the Indus took part. He lost both fights and was obliged 
to surrender, giving up both T^thah and the fortress of SiWjsn 
(1691). He was treated without hamKneas, and after his appearance at 
court was granted his former dominions as a fief of the crown. He 
was appointed a ^commander of 3,000’, and joined the ranks the 
adherents of the Divine Faith, making a formal renunciation of Islam, 
Jani Beg accompanied Akbar in the expedition to the Deccan, and 
after the fall of Asirgarh in January 1601 died of delirium tremens, 
like so many of his notable contemporaries.^ 

DESIGNS ON AND MISSIONS TO THE DECCAN 

Akbar, who had always cherished the hope of being able some 
day to bring under his sway the Sultanates of the Deccan, which 
had been formed out of the fragments of the Bahmani empire, now 
began to see his way towards the accomplishment of his ambitious 
design. The whole of northern India, including Balochistan, Afgha* 
nistan, and Kashmir, had either been subdued or was on the point of 
being reduced to obedience. The emperor felt that he was sufficiently 
sdenre in the north to justify an adventurous policy in the south. If 
fortune should favour him and his life should be prolonged he might 
afterwards undertake the conquest of Turan, the regions in Trans* 
oxiana where his ancestors had ruled long ago. But the Uzbegs were 
strong in that direction, and that project must wait, whereas the 
Sultanates of the Deccan, were comparatively week and always at 
variance one \(ith the other. 

Akbar resolved as a preliminary measure to send missions to 
the rulers of the Deccan, in order to ascertain whether or not they 
would be willing to accept his suzerainty without putting him to the 
trouble of fighting and defeating them. Accordingly, in August 1691, 

1. The fidlesfe and best aocount of the conquest of Sind is that in the 
Tari&h’i’M^astimi or Tankhu-s Sind by Mir Muhammad M'ssum of Bakhar, who 
took an active rart in the operations. The author resembled Nizamu^d din in 
being both a gallant commander and an accomplished writer (E. & D., i, pp. 247- 
62). Raverty also tolls the story from the original authorities (yioUs, p. 601). For 
thelifeofMir^ JaniBog, ofthe Arghun clan, with the title of Tarkhan, see 
Bloobmann, Air, vol. i, pp. 36l>6. Blochmaan traces his descent through Ar- 
ghun Eban {d. A.H. 690bA JD. 1291) back to Chingcz Khan, but Kavorty declares 
that to be a mistake. The anoostor referred to (according to him) was not Ar¬ 
ghun Khan of the lineage of the great Khan, but a person named Amir Ar¬ 
ghun, who died about A.D. 1276 {Notes, p. 680 a.). Sthwan (Sehwan of f.G.), a 
town and fortress of immense antiquity, is situated in 26* 26' ST. and 67* 64'£., 
and is now ii^laded in the Larkanah (Larkana of I.G.) District of Sind. The 
Indus sometimes approaches the town, but was some miles distant fitom it in 
Akbar’s days. The town is generally called Siwistan in the Persian histories, 
and has been often confused by English writers with the totally dhOFerent place, 
Siwi or Sibi, in Balochistan to the BE. of Quetta, situated in about 29* 80' K. 
and 68* B. (See Baverty, Notes, esp. pp. 666, 602 and India Office map of 32" to 
mile). Sihwan or Siwistan belonged to the Thathah province. Siwi or Sibi was 
a de^ndenoy of Kandahar, and was annexed on Akhar’s behalf by Mir Mntiun t- 
mad M^um in February 1696. It thus became part of the E^bul Saba. The 
Thathah provinoe. Including Sihwan, was added to the old Multan Baba. 

For the two, or eometunes three-masted ships called gimahs ('grabs’) see 
Bw Mookmji, iSndm S^Mingt Longmans, 1913, p. 861 and plate; Yule and BuraeU, 
GUssmft 8.V. Grab. The tonnage ran from about 160 to ^ toiw. GhmA means 
a 'mven'; compare 'corvette'. 
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he dispatched four missions, severally directed to Khandesh, Ahmad* 
nagar, Bijapnr, and Golkonda. The emperor’s first ohjective was 
EHiahdesh, the small kingdom in the valley of the Tapti, then raled 
by a prince of the Faruki dynasty, named Baxa Ali Khan* who is 
described as ‘a man of great talent, just, wise, prudent, isnd bravo.’^ 
He recognized the superiority of the Mogul power, and showedT indica¬ 
tions of willingness to acknowledge Akbar’s suzerainty. His capital 
was Burhanpor,^ which still survives as a considerable town, possess¬ 
ing, a valuable trade in cotton, with wire-drawing and silk-weaving 
industries. The chief importance of Baja Ali Khan’s territory lay in 
the fabt that it included the mighty fortress of Asirgarh, commanding 
the main road to the Deccan, and justly regarded as one of the stron¬ 
gest and best equipped fortresses in Europe or Asia.’ Shaikh Faizi, 
Abu-1 Fazl’s brother, the most notable of the four envoys, accordingly 
was sent to Burhanpur, with instructions to proceed later to the court 
of Burhan Shah, or Burhanu-1 Mulk, king of Ahmadnagar, to whom 
a special ambassador was also sent. Ahmadnagar, after Khandesh, 
was the most accessible of the Deccan sultanates. Akbar, as will 
appear subsequently, never advanced farther. 

AKIIAR*S SECOND VISIT TO KASHMIR, CONQUEST OF ORISSA, 1592 

In August, 1592 Akbar started on a hunting expedition along 
the banks of the Gbinab, intending to pay a second visit to Kashmir. 
While on his way he received news that a nephew of his governor in the 
valley had rebelled and set up as Sultan on his own account. A little 
later the emperor was greeted by a pleasanter dispatch announcing the 
victories of the Khan Khanan in Sind, and he accepted the information 
as a good omen of the speedy suppression of the Kashmir rebellion. 
He was not disappointed in his expectations, and before he entered 
the hills from Bhimbhar had the satisfaction of inspecting the rebel’s 
head which his officers had sent in. He stayed only eight days in the 
valley, amusing himself with sport, and then departed, as on the pre¬ 
vious occasion, by the Baramula Pass, and on through the Hazata 
District (Pakhli) to Bohtas. He thence returned to Lahore, where 
intelligence reached him that Baja Man Singh had defeated the Afghan 
chiefs in Orissa and annexed that country. The new province al¬ 
though imperfectly subdued, was attached to the Suba of Bengal, and 
continued to be part of the empire until 1751, when Allahvardi 
(Alivardi) Khan was compelled to surrender it to the Marathas. 

Akbar’s arms were successful on all sides, and he was able to 
contemplate with the assurance of victory further adventures in the 
Deccan. 

1. Bmbaj GazetUir (1880), Khandesh, p. 247. 

2. The name is written as Brampour or in other corrupt forms by the 
older European writers. 

3. Asirgarh is written Asii^ad in the Bmtbay Gaggttttr, Educated Hindus in 
the Deccan and on the Bombay side pronounce OMdot dk the cerebral letters 
which are pronounced as r or rA in northern Lidia. The difference of spiling 
sometimes disguises names familiar in literature inthc^ northern form. *The 
title of Baja, which was inoffensive to Akbar. hod been used by the founder of 
the dynasty, Baja Ahmad or Malik Baja’ (Haig, Ind. Ant., 1018, p. 144). 
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DEATB OF SHAIKH MUBARAK} AZilMKHAN 15$$ 

In 1598 the campaign in Gujarat was ended by the suicide oi 
Muzaffar Shah, as already mentioned. In August the emperor's old 
friend, Shaikh Mubarak, father of Abu-l Fazl and Faizi, and the real 
founder of the Divine Faith, died at an advanced age. He was a man 
of profound learning after the Asiatic manner, and so much of a 
philosopher that he had changed his theological views several times. 

Azam Khan, Aziz Koka, governor of Gujarat, who had never 
been on cordial terms with Akbar since innovations in religion had 
been introduced, disobeyed, a summons to come to court, left his 
province, and departed for Mecca without permission. Strange to 
say, when he returned to India in the autumn of 1594, he not only 
became reconciled with the emperor, but actually earallet i himself as a 
disciple of the Divine Faith. It is said that he was fleece d so shame¬ 
lessly by the harpies of the Mecca shrines that he ^»unH orthodoxy 
too expensive. One of his daughters was married to Prince Murad, 
who succeeded him as governor of Gujarat. Another daughter was 
married later to Prince Khusru. The subsequent life of Aziz was 
marked by various vlcissitudy . He died in his bed, in the nineteenth 
year of Jahangir's reign.^ . 

WAR IN THE DECCAN DECIDED ON; NIZAMU-D DIN AHMED, 1593 

At or about the close of 1593 tho envoys to the Sultans of the 
Deccan returned with reports unsatisfactory to Akbar, who was dis¬ 
appointed to learn that Burbanu-1 Mulk, the ruler of Ahm^dh^gaT* 
had not sent suitable tribute, his gifts being limited to some fifteen 
elephants, with certaiu textiles, and a few jewels. The paucity of his 
oflFerings was understood to imply that he desired to maintain his 
independence. Akbar regarded tho assertion of independence by 
any ruling prince within the reach of his arm as a personal affront to 
be expiated by ruthless conquest.* 

War was decreed in consequence, and at first Prince Daniyal 
was nominated for the supreme command of the invading army, 
which included 70,000 horse. On second thoughts, after holding a 
Council, Akbar revoked the commission to his son, and appointed the 
Khan Khanan (Abdurrahim) as commander-in-chief of the expedition. 

At this point the historical narrative {Tabakai-i-Akbari) of 
Nizamu-d din Ahmad, Bakhshi of the empire, ends abruptly. The 
accomplished author had hopes of continuing the story, but at the 
end of October 1594 he died, aged forty-five, after a short illness. His 
friend Badaoni has recorded a touching tribute to his memory, and 
avers that in the city of Lahore there was scarcely any one, whether 
of high or low degree, who did not recall his gracious qualities and 
lament his premature decease.* Certainly he was one of the most 
estimable of Akbar's officers. 

1 . Bloobmaim mves a mu biography, Jtn, vol. i,pp. 325-7, No. 21. Hw 
title is sometimes wmten as Khaa-i 'Azam. 

2 . Terry oompaces the great Mogul to 'a huge pike in a great pond, that 

pttm uptm Us nelghboorr (ed. 1777, p. 148). 

8 . Badaoni, P.I 1 I. 
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Before completing the history of Ahbar’s extensive annexations 
in the north*west, we mtut revert to the subject of his relations with 
Christianity and his orders concerning religious matters. 

RENEWED INTERCOURSE WITH GOA THROUGH LEO GRIMON 

After the departure of Father Aquaviva in the spring of 1683 
nothing more is heard of dealings with Christian priests until 1690, 
when a Greek sub-deacon, named Leo Grimon, on his way back to 
his native country, returning from we know not where, happened to 
appear at the imperial court in the Panjab, and so gave an opportunity 
for renewal of the intercourse with Goa, of which Akbar gladly took 
advantage. 

The emperor issued fresh invitations to the authorities at Goa 
asking them again to send him teachers of the Christian faith, and 
using language far stronger than that which he had employed in 1679. 
His words, no doubt dictated by himself, seem to indicate that in 1690 
; fie'*may have had some thoughts of becoming a Christian. Every* 
thing known about the invitation, the reply made by the civil and 
ecclesiastical officials of Goa, and the complete failure of the mission 
sent has been recorded by Du Jarric and reproduced in English by 
Maclagan.^ The documents are so full of personal interest and throw 
so much light on the puzzling character of Akbar that they must be 
transcribed almost in full. Certain phrases especially striking are 
printed in italics, and Maclagan*s notes, so far as they have been 
utilized, are distinguish by his initials. 

PASS GRANTED TO THE SUBDEAGON LEO GRIMON 

The pass or panoana granted to the sab*deacon was as follows: 

*Order of His Highness, Muhammad, great King and Lord of the 
Fosliera (aic),^ to all the Captains, Viceroys, Governors, rulers, and 
other officers of my realm :— 

* ‘*I would have you know that I have shown much honour 
and favour to Dorn Leo Grimon, willing thereby that you should do 
likewise, inasmuch as I hope to obtain by his means certain other 
learned Fathers from Goa, by whom. I trust to he restart from death 
unto life through their holy doclrinet even as their Master Jesus Christ, 
coming from Heaven to earth, raised many from the dead and gave them 
life. 

* **On this occasion I am summoning the most learned and 

1 . pp. 60-4. The loiters were first published by Father SpitUli in Italian 
at Rome in 1662, Guzman (1601) and Da Jarrio (160S) copied from him . I have 
not men Spitiili’s rare tract. Feruschi (Roma, 1697, p. 4) dismisses the Second 
Mission in a few words :—*£ similmente alcuni altri [Padri] ne farno mandati 
poi neJl’ anno 1691; ma per diverse oooaaioni se ne ritomomo, e non si pote fore 
effetto alouno*; or in English, *And likewise some other Jesuit Fathers were sent 
later in the year 1691 ; but on account of various happenings they came book 
and wem unable to gain any result.* The story oi the mission u told by Du 
Jarrio in book ii, chap, zii; Latin version, voL ii, pp. 024*0. 

2. The superscription evidently has been impmeotly celled. Akbar never 

called himself simply Muhammad. The word 'Fosliera* in the French, and 
'Domini Follierii* in the Latin text of Da Jarrio is Obsoure. B J>.M, 60} 

suggests 'Fasli era’, but qu. ? 
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▼irtooiu of the Fathen, hy whom 1 would be taught many things 
oodeeraing ike faith of the Okristiana and of the royal highway whareoa 
Owy travel to Ood*B presence. Wherefore 1 order my offioers aforesaid 
to bestow great honour and favour both on Dom Leo Qrimon and on 
the Fathers for whom I am sending, in all the towns of my realm 
through which they shall pass, granting them an escort to conduct 
them safely from town to town, providing them with all that is neces¬ 
sary for themselves and their beasts, and all else they need, at my 
charges : and you shall be responsible for their safe arrival and shall 
take heed that they lose nothing which they have with them. 

‘ ‘T order also my Captain Khankhanan (men Capitaine Can- 
chenaY to forward them safely to my Captain Raizza (?)» who with 
the other Captains shall do likewise until they reach my court. 1 
enjoin also Giabiblica (?). the Captain of Cambay, to furnish whatso¬ 
ever they need in going or coming.^ 1 also forbid my customs offioers 
to take anything from the said Fathers, whose baggages they shall 
let pass without toll: and the aforesaid shall pay heed to my com¬ 
mandment. troubling the said Fathers neither in their persons nor in 
their property. If they make any complaint you shall be severely 
punished, even to the danger of your heads. Moreover 1 desire that 
this my order be carried out in respect both of their persons and of 
their goods, that they may pass freely through my towns without 
paying tax or toll and be well guarded on their road. 

* **They shall be conduct^ from Cambay to Ahmadabad, and 
thence to Paian (Pattan), and thence to Gelu ? (Jalor), from Qelu of 
Guipar (?), and from Guipar to Bikanir,^ whence they shall go to 
Bitasser (? Jalasir), from Bitasser^ to Multan, and from Multan to 
Lahore where we reside* For this is the route by which I would have 
the Fathers come. Whom I hope by God’s aid to see shortly at this 
Court, when they shall be received by me and mine as their worth 
deserveth.* *’ 

LeUer from Akbar to the Fathers of the Society al Ooa. 
g^^*In the name of God. 

exalted and invincible Akbar to those that are in God's 
grace and have tasted of his Holy Spirit, and to those that are obedient 
to the spirit of the Messiah and conduct men to God. I say to you, 
learned Fathers, whose words are heeded as those of men retired feom 
the world, who have left the pomps and honour of earth : Fathers who 
walk by the true way : 1 would have your Reverences know that I 
have knowledge of all the faiths of the world, both of various kinds of 


1. ‘Mirza *Abda*r tahman Khan, son of Bairam Khan and oommandw in 
GnjaraV (E.D.M.). Maclagan used the French original of Du Jatrio. I haee 
chiefly consulted the Latin version in the India Office Library. The book is of 
extreme rarity in either form. 

2. «Baizza'is‘perhaps Singh of Bikanir’ (Bloohmann, .4^, i, 857). 1 
am unable to identity 'Oiabiblioa', unless he be Baja *AU Khan ofKhandesh 
(Bloohmann. Ain, i. 827).* [E.D.M.1. The Bafa was killed in 1596. 






might be Kfaaropar, farther N. I doubt if the party went round to the east by 
Jidor and Jodhpur. They may have travelled due N. throtagh Fokharan. 

4 . BitasserM? Eidasar. N. of Bikaner. The names are hopelesriy oorrup* 
ted apparently. 
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heaUienand of the Muhammadatuf save only that of Jeaua Christ 
whi^ is thefaUh of God and as such recognised and foUmoed by many. 
Now, in that I feel great inclination to friendship of the Fathers, 
1 desire that by them I may be taught this faith. 

*!niere has recently come to our Court and royal ftlaoeone 
Dom Leo Grimon, a person of great merit and good discourse, whom 
I have questioned on sundry matters and who has answered well to the 
satisfaction of myself and my doctors. He has assured me that there 
are in India (seU* Goa) several Fathers of great prudence and learn* 
ing, and if this be so Your Reverences will be able immediately, on 
. receiving my letter, to send some of them to my Court with all 
confidence, so that in disputations with my doctors I may compare 
their several learning and character, and see the superiority of the 
Fathers over my doctors; whom we call Qazis,^ and whom by this 
means they can teach the truth. 

'If they will remain in my Court, I shall build them such 
lodging that they may live as nobly as any Father now in this coun¬ 
try.* and when they wish to leave, I shall let them depart with all 
honour. You should, therefore, do as I ask, and the more willingly 
because I beg of you the same, in this letter written at the commence¬ 
ment of the moon of June.’ 

When perusing this letter we should remember that it is trans¬ 
lated from the French of Du Jarric, who probably used either a 
Portuguese or an Italian version of the Persian original. It reads as 
if the sub-deacon hod a hand in some parts of the phrasing. 

Anyhow it, or something very like it, reached the persons to 
whom it was addressed. 

THE PROVINCIAL’S REPORT NOV., 1590 

The provincial, in his report dated November of the same year, 
recites how nearly nine years had elapsed since the Great Mogul 
Akhar hod sent a similar request, and states that the sub-deacon had 
brought with him liberal gifts for the poor of Goa which the donor 
had desired to be still more lavish than Grimon would accept. 

The reporter goes on to say : 

'And from what the sub deacon tells us at Goa, it appears that 
this excellent emperor is most anxious to establish the fundamental 
truths of Christianity, and has induced the Prince his son, and his 
chief general to hold the same views.* 

'On the day of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin [August 15], 

1 . Compare Abu-l Fazl on himself'Without dishonourable curiosity I 
became acquainted with the tenets of all creeds, and my spirit was weary of 
their multitude’ (Ain, vol. iii, p. 446). 

2. 'Qiiasis' is an error. The word is written ‘Cassises’ by Botelho, and is 
‘not qad—o, Muhammadan judge, but from the Persian kashisA, in Arabic fam»a 
mulla. a Muhammadan doctor or priest’ (Beveridge, in J. and Pm. AS.B., 1910, 
p. 466n.). In the Latin version of Du Jarric (vol. i, p. 211) the form used is 
•Cacisee'. 

3. ‘In this country’ may mean Qoa. In Akbar’s dominions there may-or 
'maymt have been one or two priests in Bengal at that date, but there were 
no others. 

4. The ‘Prince* means Sdim (Jahangir), then abont twwty-oae yean of 
age. The 'chief raeral’ would seem to indicate the Khan Khaoaii, hot I am not 
certain that he u intended. 
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he held a festival,^ setting forth in an elevated situation the pioture 
of the Virgin which Father Rodolfi and his companions had given 
him, and called on his relations and courtiers to kiss the picture 
with dne reverence. They had asked that the Prince his son should 
do so and he consented with the greatest alacrity. 

*The Emperor turned all the mosques of the city where he lived 
into stables for elephants or horses, on the pretence of preparation 
for war.^ Soon, however, he destroyed the Alcorans (which are the 
tunrets from which the priests call with loud voices on Muhammad},^ 
saying that if the mosques could no longer be used for prayer there 
was no need for the turrets: and this he did in his hatred for the 
Muhammadan sect and in his affection for the Gospel. The subdea* 
con also said that the name of Muhammad was as hated at the 
Mughal’s court as in Christendom, and that the Emperor had restricted 
himself to one wife, turning out the rest and distributing them among 
his courtiers. Moreover, that he bad passed a law that no Mubamma* 
dan was to circumcise his son before the fifteenth year of his age, and 
that the sons should be at liberty on attaining years of discretion to 
embrace what religion they chose.’ 

THE PROVlNCUL*S REPORT, NOV., 1591. 

The Provincial, continuing his report in the year following, 
under date November 1591, informs his superior that the mission, 
consisting of two Portuguese Fathers, Edward Leioton (Leitanus) and 
Christopher di Vega,* with an assistant, had been dispatched from 
Goa and received at Lahore in 1591 : 

‘This embassy induced many, not only of the Fathers, but also 
of the students, to apply to be sent on the mission, and there were 
chosen for the purpose two Fathers and a Companion who reached 
the Emperor’s Court in 1591, and were received with great kindness.’* 
Every kind of favour was shown to them, a house was given to them 
in the palace itself, necessaries were supplied, and a school was start* 
ed in which the sons of nobles and the Emperor’s own sons and 
grandson were taught to read and write Portuguese.® 


1. The festival of the Assumption, instituted by the Byzantine Emperor 
Maurice in A.D. S82, is celebratra on Avgust 16 {Eneyel- latest ed., S.V* 
Assumption). Sir Hetris Nooolas gives the date as August 26 in his Alphab^ioal 
Calendar 01 Saints* Days {Tht Chronology qf Histoiy, 1833, p. 137). The same 
author, in the Homan and Church Calendar (ibid,, p. 106), gives the date as the 


16th, which is correct. 

2. See Pemsdhi, p. 27. ‘Ha fatto xovinate tutte le mosohee delh suoi paesi. 
e ne ha fatto stalle, e luoghi di vilissimi esseroitii.’ The fact of desecration of 
mosques, amply proved by the Jesuit testimony, is confirmed jndepei^ently by 
Badaoni, who states that ‘mosques and prayer-rooms were ohimged into store¬ 
rooms, or given to Hindu ehaukidars [watchmen]’ (Bloohmann, ^is, vol, i, p. 200 ; 
Lowe, p. 332). 'Akbar ordered the^ohief mosque at Asirgarh to be destroyed and 
replaoed by an idol-temple’ (Firi^ta, text. U, 567, quoted by Haig,/mf. ifitf., 

1918. p. 188). , * V . 

3. ‘Alcoran’, an error for miaar or nuaiar, aa in other writns of the time. 

4. ‘Leitam or Leitao Is distinctly a Portuguese name. He may have j^ed 
the So^ty in India, for bis name is not on Franco’s list’ (Hosten, juuit. Mission- 
wUs in Jforthon tndiot pamphlet, Chitliolio Orphan Press, Oaloutta, 1807, p. 8). 

5. Thenameofthelay oompanionisootlmovu (ibid.). . 

6. The sohool probably was established for poKtlcal ratliar than foe reli- 
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*Bnt when the Fathers saw that the Emperor had not decided 
as they expected, to embrace the Christian Faith, they proposed to 
return to Goa, but were bidden by me not to do so ; Father Edward 
Leiqton (who is one of the Fathers that remained there) being'iex- 
pressiy ordered not to return, but to remain where he was. JB'ather 
Christopher di Vega, who returned with Father Leioton’s consent, 
was sent back by me, as he was a great favourite with the Emperor, 
and was told not to come away except it were under an oath that he 
would return. And since the hearts of Kings are in God's hand we 
have decided with much inward waiting and firm hope of God's 
goodness to continue this mission. And now our priests are occupi¬ 
ed, as above noticed, in teaching the youths to read and write 
Portuguese and in other such duties, awaiting a convenient oppor¬ 
tunity for speaking more freely with the Emperor on religious subjects; 
a matter hitherto rendered difficult by the opposition of the generals 
who are with him and in whose absence no audience is usually granted. 
And as the conversion of the Emperor to the Catholic Faith is a 
matter of the greatest moment, it is necessary to proceed skilfully 
and gently in the matter.’ 

FAILURE OF THE MISSION 

No printed record explains how, why, or exactly when the 
mission came to an abrupt conclusion. Its members were recalled and 
returned to Goa. at some time in 1692. It is known that their precipi¬ 
tate return was disapproved in Borne,^ and it is probable that manu¬ 
scripts may exist there which contain full explanations. The suspicion 
seems justifiable that the Fathers selected were not in all respects 
the right persons for the task entrusted to them, and that they may 
have been somewhat faint-hearted. The emperor, who was at the 
time deeply engaged in wars in Sind and on the frontier, seems to have 
temporarily lost interest in religious problems, and to have feared that 
he might endanger the success of his military operations if he went too 
far in complaisance to the foreigners whom his generals distrusted 
and disliked. Probably Akbar was never perfecUy sincere when he 
used expressions implying belief in the Christian religion. It may be 
true that he preferred it, on the whole to any other religion, but it may 
be doubted if he ever seriously intended to accept baptism and openly 
profess himself a follower of Christ.^ His interest lay chiefly in the 
study of the subject now called ’Comparative Beligion', and was 
prompted by intellectual curiosity rather than by an awakened con- 

giouB purpoBSs. The grandeon was Khu&ru. then about four years of age. The 
sons, namely. Prince Murad, aged 21, and Prince Daniyal, aged 19, were net 
likely to pay much attention to feseons. The attendance of the princes, evident¬ 
ly, was merely formal. 

1. Catrou, HisUnr$ genirtd$ dt V Emtire du quarto ed.. Paris, 1710, 

p. 108. The book is rare. I have used the India Office copy. Du jorrio (vol. ii, 
p. 029} 'expressly states that the Fathers were recalled i—‘Omnes Goam* re 
infecta, revocati, redierunt.* ’ 

2. Referring to the time of the First Mission (1580-2), Badooni states:— 
'His Majesty finnly believed in the truth of the Christian religion, and wishiim to 
spread toe doctrines of Jesus, ordend Prinoe Murad to take a few t»^r " n e in 
Christianity by way of auspioiouaness, and obarged AbU-l Faaltotnmalatetha 
Gospel’ (Lowe, p. 267 ; Bloohmaon, vol. i, p. 182}. 
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science. Grimon'e statement tbat Akbar bad confined himself to 
one'Wife, and distribnted his other consorts among the courtiers is 
not directly confirmed from other sonroes. It is unlikely that the 
assertion should haye been wholly baseless, because the other state* 
ments of fact attributed to Grimon are supported more or leas by inde¬ 
pendent testimony. Probably Akbar really did repudiate some of the 
hundreds of women in bis harem and distribute them among his 
nobles. His record renders it improbable that he should have gone so 
far as to restrict himself to one wife, when he was still under fifty 
years of age. He may have promised to do so or even asserted that 
he had mi^e the sacrifice, but is does not follow that he actually 
kept such a promise or told the exact truth about a matter incapa¬ 
ble of verification.^ 

A.H. looo {MAHDIST HOPES; NOVEL REGULATIONS 

The imagination of Akbar and of many of his contemporaries 
was much impressed by the thought that a complete millennium of 
lunar years since the Hijra or Flight of the Prophet from Mecca to 
Madina was about to be completed. The year 1000 of the Hijra Era 
corresponded with the period running from October 6 , 1091 to Septem* 
ber 27,1693. For several years before the final year of the millennial 
period speculation had been rife concerning the changes which might 
be expected when the cycle of one thousand years should be ended. 
Some people, Akbar included, thought that Islam would no longer 
survive, and many looked for the appearance of a Mahdi or Guide, 
who should be the Saviour of mankind, and supersede the teaching of 
the ancient prophets. Even the fanatically orthodox Badaoni yielded 
to the allurements of Mahdist expectations. Akbar directed the com¬ 
pilation of a comprehensive work, to be entitled the Tarikh-i Alji, the 
History of the Thousand Years.^ In March 1592, when the thirty- 
seventh regnal year began, he marked the occasion by issuing special 
coins. People who desired the emperor’s favour diligently shaved 
their beards. The next year (a.h. 1001) witnessed the issue of other 
new-fangled regulations, the particulars of which are not recorded ; 
and in a.h. 1002, the thirty-ninth regnal year, equivalent to 1593-4, 
many more enactments of a novel kind appeared, not having any 
obvious connexion with the close of the millennial period. Among 
the more important were the following : 

If 'a Hindu, when a child or otherwise, had been made a Musal- 

1. The following quotation from the ‘Happy Sayings*, recorded at some 
time late in the reign between 1576 and 1600, bears on the subject: 

*To seek more than one wife to work one's own undoing. In case she were 
barren or bore no son, it might then be expedient. 

*Had I been wise earlier, I would have taken no woman from my own king¬ 
dom into my seraglio, for my subjects are to me in the place of children* (Ain, 
vol. iii, p. 808). 

In A.D. 1687, the beginning of a H. 996, Akbar had proclaimed that; 

*No one was to marry more than one wife, except in cases of barrenness; 
but in all othor cases the rule was—« One God, and one wife** (Badaoni, in 
Blocbmann, Ain, vol. i, p. 206). Lowe renders, ‘In any other case, the rule should 
be one man, and one woman* (p. 867), which seems to be the correct version. 
Akbar could hardly avoid taking some personal action in ordbr to justify such 
a public act of legialation, so m«dfeBt|y incondstent with bis earlier pnmee, 

8. Badaoni, p. 327. 
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man againsfc bis will, he was to be allowed, if be pleased, to back to 
the religion of bis fathers. 

*No man should be interfered with on account of his religion, and 
any one was to be allowed to go oyer to ai^ religion he pleased. 

*lf a Hindu woman fell in love with a Mnsalman, and entered 
the Muslim religion, she should be taken by force from her husband, 
and restored to her family. 

*If any of the infidels chose to build a church, or synagogue, or 
idol-temple, or Parsee “tower of silence*', no one was to hinder him.’^ 

The reader will not fail to obserye the inconsistency between the 
second and third of the regulations quoted. The general principle 
of toleration admirably expressed in the second, while actually put 
in practice concerning religions other than Islam, was not acted on in 
matters concerning Muhammadan faith and practice. Akbar showed 
bitter hostility to the faith of his fathers and his own youth, and ac¬ 
tually perpetrated a persecution of Islam. 

About the same time multitudinous orders appeared dealing 
with eyery department of ciyil and military administration, as well 
as with the details of social life. ‘To recount them all’, Badaoni 
exclaims, ‘would take a lifetime of more than the human span*. Many 
of the orders then issued may be read in the Ain-i-Akhari^ but that 
book does not usually specify the chronological sequence of the ref¬ 
lations cited, and it is not always possible to identify in it the ]egi8> 
lation promulgated in any particular year. 

ANNEXATION OF BALOGHISTAN AND KANDAHAR 

The year 1695 saw the completion of the conquests and annexa¬ 
tions in the north-west effected by the arms of Akbar’s officers or 
through diplomacy based on the terror of his name. In February 
of that year Mir Masum, the historian, who wielded the sword and the 
mn with equal facility, attacked the fort of Siwi to the south-east of 
Quetta (ante, p. 177), which was held by the Parni Afghans. The 
tribesmen, who mustered in force to defend their stronghold, were 
defeated in battle, and after consideration surrendered the place, with 
the result that all Balochistan, as^far as the frontiers of the Kanda¬ 
har proyinco, and including Makran, the region near the coast, pass¬ 
ed under the imperial sceptre. 

A little later, in April, Kandahar itself came into Akbar’s 
possession without bloodshed. As already mentioned, the Khan 
Khanan's campaign in Sind was intended as a prelude to an attack 
on Kandahar. But no attack was needed. The Persian goyernor, 
Muzaffar Husain Mirza, being inyolved in quarrels with relatiyes 
and in danger from the Uzbegs, asked Akbar to depute an officer to 
take over charge. The emperor, of course, complied gladly, and sent 
Shah Beg, who had been in the seryice of his brother at I^bul. The 
city thus peacefully acquired remained under the Indian government 
until 1622, when Jahangir lost it. Shahjahan refined it and held it 
from 1638 to 1649, when it was finally separated from the empire.* 

1. Ibid., i:^. 39S, 89S. 

2. Raverty, pp. 600-3, from original authorities. 



Chapter X 


THE THIRD JESUIT MISSION (1595); FAMINE (1595-8) WARS 
IN THE DECCAN; FALL OF AHMADNAGAR AND ASIR- 
GARH; LAST EMBASSY TO GOA (1601): THE JESUIT 
FATHERS; FOUNDATION OF THE ENGLISH AND 
DUTCH EAST INDIA COMPANIES 

!^HE THIRO JESUIT MISSION INVITED IN 1594 

Onoe again, for the third and last time, in 1694, Akbar renewed 
his entreaties for instruction in the Christian religion, and begged 
the Viceroy at Goa to send him learned priests. The Viceroy was 
eager to accept the invitation. The Provincial of the Je.suit8, remem¬ 
bering previous failures, was disposed to decline it, but ultimately yield¬ 
ed to Viceregal solicitation and consented to choose missionaries. 

The best men who could be procured were chosen, namely 
Jerome Xavier, grand-nephew of St. Prancis Xavier ; Emmanuel 
Pinheiro, a Portuguese; and Brother Benedict a (of) Goes.^ The 
Armenian who had been in attendance on Aqnaviva at the time of 
the First Mission was again sent with them as interpreter. Father 
Jerome Xavier had already done evangelistic work for many years in 
India. He now gave himself up with unstinting ardour to his new 
duties, and stayed for twenty-three years at the Mogul court, conti¬ 
nuing his labours long after Akbar had passed away. Father Pinheiro, 
whose fate it was to reside mostly at Lahore, was less in personal 
touch with the emperor than Jerome Xavier was. He devoted him¬ 
self specially to the task of gathering a congregation of converts 
among ordinary people. The letters from him which have been pre¬ 
served are rich mines of information for the historian. The third 
missionary, Benedict a Goes, who kept away from the court as much as 
possible, remained in India for eight years In January 1603 he was 
sent to Tibet by his superiors, who believed that he would 6nd there 
a more promising field for bis labours. He penetrated to the confines 
of China, where he died in 1607.^ 

VALUE OF JESUIT REPORTS 

The Persian histories fail us to a large extent as sources for the 
history of the last ten years of Akbar’s life. Nizamu-d din’s work 
closes in 1593, Badaoni’s ends in August 1595, and the Aiharnanui 
of Abu-1 Fazl, which is obscure and sketchy in the later chapters, 
comes down to the beginning of 1602, the year of the author’s death, 
which occurred more than three years prior to the decease of his 
sovereign. The minor authors who treat of the closing years of the 
reign supply only a meagre record. The reports of the Jesuits, which 

1 . Qoeiisatown in Oentral Portugal, to the east of Ooimbra. Jerome 
Xavier woe the grandson of a sister of the seint. 

2 . His adventures ate related by Du Jarrie, vd. iii, ebeps. zziv, zxv* 
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extend into the reign of Jahangir, consequently have special yalne 
as authorities for secular history, in addition to their extraordinary 
interest as records of the personal relations between Akbar and his 
Christian teachers. As statements of fact they are eminently deserT* 
ing of credit. 

THE MISSIONARIES’ JOURNEY 

The missionary party which left Goa on December 3, 1694, did 
not reach Lahore until five months later, on May 5, 1595. The 
journey should not have occupied ordinarily more than two months, 
but the roads were extremely unsafe, and the Fathers were obliged 
to travel under the protection of a large ^nd slowly-moving caravan. 
They passed, like the members of the Second Mission, through 
Ahmadabad and Patan, and thence crossed the desert of Rajputana, 
probably following tho route laid down by imperial order for their 
predecessors. They describe most of the country between Cambay 
and Lahore as being sandy and desolate, oflEering great hindrances to 
travel; and they did not reach prosperous, fertile regions until they 
were within sixty leagues of Lahore. The heat and dust during the 
greater part of the journey were extremely trying. They had with 
them 400 camels, a hundred wagons, as many horses, and a huge 
multitude of poor folk on foot. Water was scarce and braclcish, being 
often nearly as saline as sea-water, and supplies were inadequate. 
Akbar seems to have taken little pains on this occasion to arrange 
for the safe and commodious transit of bis guests. 

KINO RECEPTION OF THE MISSION 

The travellers found in the extreme kindness of their reception 
compensation for the miseries of a long and dangerous journey in the 
height of the hot season. Akbar sent for them at tho earli^t possible 
moment, and was carefnl to assign to them a pleasant residence nrar 
the river, where they should not be disturbed by the noise of the city 
or the curiosity of unbidden visitors. He paid the Fathers extra¬ 
ordinary personal honour, such as he did not render even to ruling 
sovereigns, permitting the Jesuits not only to be seated in his presence, 
but to occupy part of the cushion on which he himself' and the heir 
to the throne sat. They were not required to perform the ceremony 
of prostration, which was rigorously exacted even from feudatory 
princes. 

It was impossible for the missionaries not to feel some confidenw 
that tho conversion of Akbar was imminent when they witness^^hh 
reverential treatment of their sacred images and his devout partioiTO- 
tion in their services. He used to embrace images of Our Lord and th« 
Blessed Virgin, and keep them a long time in his arms in spite of then 
heavy weight. One day he attended a Litany service, on bended 
knees and with clasped hands, like a Christian prince. On the festival 
of the Assumption of the Virgin, celebrated on August 15, be not only 
lent his own images—which were of the best kind procurable from 
Europe—but sent costly silken and golden hangings for the adommmi 
of the chapel. Both Akbar and Prince Salim exhibited special dcTOtion 
to the Virgin Mary. A Portuguese artist who had ooma^ with tlm 
Fathers was directed to copy a portrait of her which they possessed! 
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Images of the ioCuit Jesus and a (ouoifiz vere Ukewise copied by the 
court craftsmen. 

The prince underto')k to obtain from ins father a suitable site 
for a church, and promised to provide the necessary funds for its 
erection. 

AKBAR’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS ISLAM 

Javier and Pinheiro, writing from Lahore in August and Sep¬ 
tember 1505, respectively, fully confirm the statements made four or 
five years earlier by Leo Grimon and the members of the Second 
Mi^on, as well as by Badaoni, concerning Akbar’s hostility to Islam, 
and his religions attitude generally. 

*The King*, Xavier tells us, ‘has utterly banished Muhammad 
from his thoughts [sbandito da se a fatto Mahometto]. He in inclined 
towards Hinduism [gentilita], worships God and the San, and poses 
as a prophet, wishing it to be understood that he works miracles 
through healing the sick by means of the water in which he washes 
his feet. Many women make vows to him for the restoration of health 
to their children, or for the blessing of bearing sons, and if it happens 
that they regain health, they bring their offerings to him, which he 
receives with much pleasure, and in public, however small they may 
be. The Hindus are in favour just now, and I do not know how the 
Muhammadans put up with it. The prince, too, mocks at Muham- 
mad.’i ' 

Pinheiro, having mentioned that an excellent site for a church 
close to the palace had been granted, proceeds to say : 

‘This King has destroyed the false sect of Muhammad, and wholly 
discredited it. In this city there is neither a mosque nor a Koran—the 
book of their law ; and the mosques that were there have been made 
stables for horses and store-houses ; and for the greater shame of the 
Muhammadans, every Friday it is arranged that forty or fifty boars 
are brought to fight before the King ; and he takes their tusks and 
has them mounted in gold. 

‘This King has made a sect of his own, and makes himself out to 
bo! a prophet. He has already many pe^le who follow him, but it is 
all for money which he gives them. He adores God, and the Bun, 
and is a Hindu [Gentile]: he follows the sect of the Jains [Vertei].* 

Then follows a brief account of Jain tenets and practices. The 
writer goes on: 

* We keep school here, attended by some sons of officers [eapitani] 
of very High rank, and three sons of a Fang, who is in the service of 

1. Compare Badaoni, as translated by Bloohmann :>-*The^ real object of 
those who beoame disciples was to get into office; and though His Majesty did 
everything to get this out of their headSk he noted very differenthr in the case of 
of whom he oould not get enough {for the Hindus, of oourae, are indis¬ 
pensable ; to them belongs half the army and half the land. Neither the Hindus¬ 
tanis nor the Moghuls can point to such grand lords as the Hindus have among 
thoaudves. But if other than Himias oame, and wished to become disciples at 
any saerifloe. His Majesty reproved or puniidted them. For their honour and 
seal ha did not care, nor did he notice whether they fell in with his views or not* 
(Ail, vo). i, p. S04; Lowes’ verdra is not as good). 
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the aforesaid Akbar. Two of those pupils desire to be Christians, and 
ask for pemisaion. The third is so far moved that he seems to be one 
of our devout pupils and to ask for the faith/ 

The Father proceeds to give anecdotes of the the pupils* behavi* 
our, and concludes by begging for some relics to stimulate demotion, 
and by imploring the blessing of the General of the Order.^ 

AKBAR’S DESIGNS AGAINST THE PORTUGUESE 

Akbar, although he really took keen interest in comparing the 
merits of rival religions and apparently felt a genuine admiration for 
Christian doctrine, was not influenced merely % intellectual curiosity 
and religious sentiment when he bestowed unprecedented personal 
favours on the reverend Fathers accredited to his Court. He was a 
crafty and tortuous politician os well as, an attentive student of com¬ 
parative religion. He regarded the existence of all the Portuguese set¬ 
tlements on the western coast, and especially that of Diu and Daman 
in his province of Gujarat, as an offence, and always cherished hopes 
of destroying the Portuguese dominion. He did not in the least realize 
the value of naval power and so made no serious attempt to dispute 
the Portuguese command of the Arabian Sea. He erroneously believed 
it possible to capture the foreign settlements by land operations alone, 
and during the last thirty years of his reign never abandoned the hope 
of success in that project, until the rebellion of his eldest son and the 
deaths of the younger princes put a stop to all his ambitions. While 
petting the Fathers, whom he liked personally, and keeping up friend, 
ly communications with the authorities at Goa, his real intentions to¬ 
wards the Portuguese were hostile. He had tried in vain to conceal 
those intentions from Aquaviva and Monserrate in 1582, but in 1601, 
nearly twenty years later, he openly avowed his designs in conversation 
with his intimates. His friendly missions, sent avowedly with the inno¬ 
cent objects of acquiring religious instruction and purchasing European 
curiosities, had a sinister politi^l purpose also, and were utilized as 
vmieans of espionage^ bn ^e other hand, the Fathers, especially the 
''members of the third Mission, while thoroughly convinc^ believers 
in and enthusiastic missionaries of the faith, were not without guile. 
They sought to servo the interests of their country, as well as those 
of the Christian religion, and certainly were regarded by their astute 
superiors as being in some degree political agents for Portugal and 
Spain. His early direct attacks on the foreign settlements having 
failed, Akbar perceived that the subjugation of the Sultanates of the 
Deccan plateau was the necessary preliminary to a systematic assault 
in force on the European possessions along the coast. 

He desired the subjugation of the Sultanates also for its own sake, 
because, as already observed, the mere existence of any independent 
power in territories accessible to his armies was an offence to him, and 
he loved the weidth and power acquired by his victorious arms. But 

1. Theae passages are translated directly from the Italian or Ferusohi 
(16S7), which is more authoritative than the later Latin version used by Maola- 
gan. Ferusehi's statements are derived mostly from Monserrate for the First 
Uisrion and ftom Xavier and Finheiro for the Third. The king referred to as 
being in the service of Akbar probably was a prince of BadakhMiHi, os pointed 
mt by Maclagan. 
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at tbe back of bis mind he always bad the further plan of driving his 
Chriptian friends into the sea, and there can be little doubt that his 
gashing courtesies to the Jesuit missionaries were in part designed 
to lull suspicion and divert attention from his ambitions projects. 
His son, Prince Salim, who became tired of waiting for the crowd 
many years before his father was ready to lay it down,* was still more 
extravagant in bis attentions to the reverend gentlemen ; his object 
being to obtain Portuguese support in his intended fight for the 
throne. No person acquainted with the history and character of 
Salim, whether as prince under that name, or as emperor,, under the 
title of Jahangir, can contemplate his pro-Christian antics without 
a smile. Sir Thomas Roe, who associated intimately with him for 
about three years (1616-18), roundly declared him to be an * atheisty 
That judgement, perhaps, may be too harsh, but Salim certainly 
never had any real inclination to lead a Christian life, or the slightest 
intention of accepting baptism. 

Akbar, accordingly, entered upon his wars in the Deccan with 
a fixed resolve to use his expected conquests on the plateau as a foot¬ 
hold for a further advance to the coast and the consequent subjugation 
of the European settlements.^ 

1. As early as 1601, when Akbar was suffering for a time from stomsoh- 
ache and colic, ho expressed suspicions that his eldest son had poisoned hiita. 
The second son, Murad, also cherished hopes of succeeding his father, and was 
watched by his brother’s confidential servants (Badaoui, ii, 390). 

2. Ed. Foster (Hakluyt Soc.), p. 313. 

3. ’But that powerful king was intensely covetous {maximopm inhiabat) of 
Goa and the Portuguese dominions in India, with the regions adjoining, and 
hence often discussed the matter in conversation with his intimate friends. On a 
certain occasion, when talking of those things with the nobles, ho said with great 
oonfldenre and presumption, that when the expedition against tbe kingdom of 
the Deooan [seU. Khondesh and Abmadnagar] was finished, Adil Khan [of Bija- 
pur] would submit readily, and that he would then in continuance of the same 
operations {eadem op$ra) invade Qoa and the whole Portuguese dominion.’ 

An anecdote follows of a Portuguese deserter who overheard the conversa¬ 
tion and intervened by permission, sjDcakincr Persian. He quoted a proverb 
equivalent to the English saying that it is unwise to count chickens before they 
are batched (Du Jarrio, iii, 52), Tbe author goes on (p. 63) to say : 

'He [Akbar] always had this one design, namely, how he should defeat 
{dtbiUant) the Portuguese; and, therefore, often, sent some of his people to Goa 
on pretence of an embassy, in order that they might ascertain what the Portu¬ 
guese were doing and what forces they had. Especially at the season when 
Portuguese ships came to the coast, he would inquire what wares and what 
forces they brought.’ 

Abu-1 Fazl observes in the course of his description of Gujarat that ’through 
the negligonoe of the ministers of state and the commanders of the frontj^ 
provinces, many of these Sarkan are in the possession of European nations, such 
as Daman, Sanjan, Tarapur, Mahim, and Base (Bassein), that are both oities 
and ports’ (Ain, voL ii, p. 248). So Akbar, in his letter dated August 23, 1686, 
to Abdullah Uzbegof Turan, writes explicitly :—*! have kept before my mind 

the idea that.I should undertake we destruction of the Ferhighi infidels 

who have oome to the islands of the ocean.They have become a great mimber 

and ace Btambling-blooks to the pilgtuns and traders. We thought of going in 
person and cleansing that road from thorns and weeds’ (AJf., ui, 757). That 
was between the Firat and Second Jesuit Missions. 

Maologaa ^ip. 108-10) gives ample proof that the Jesuits acted m political 
agent* for the Portuguese authorities, and holds that ’it is even possible (see 
Now, i 480—i, 331 of Beveridge’s tnuMl.} that the Tbfad IHssion was under¬ 
taken mainly on political grounds, and that the Jesuit superiors had from the 
beginhing little belief in the oonvwsion of the Bmperttt’. 
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DISSENSIONS 

Akbar’s preparatioDB for the conquest of the Deccan had begun, 
as related in the last preceding chapter, by the dispatch of four mis* 
sions designed to ascertain whether or not the Sultans would acknow¬ 
ledge his supremacy without fighting to maintain their indepwidence. 
When those missions tailed to win a diplomatic victory war was resolv¬ 
ed on, and in 1693 the Khan Khanan (Abdurrabim) was commissioned 
to obtain by force the results which peaceful negotiation had &iled 
to achieve. Meantime the Deccan powers continued to fight among 
themselves, as they had been accustomed to do. Burhanu-1 Mulk, king 
of Ahmadnagar, had been succeeded by his son Ibrahim, who was 
defeated in 1595 by the army of Bijapur. 

The operations of the Khan Kbanan and of Prince Murad, 
who was associated with him in the command, were equally hampered 
~by dissensions. The prince, who was governor of Gujarat, desired that 
the main advance should be made from that province, whereas his 
colleague recommended an invasion from Malwa. Ultimately, the 
two generals met at Chand, a fort thirty hoa distant from Ahmadnagar, 
but the meeting was not cordial, and ‘when the army moved, there 
was no unity of feeling*. 

DEFENCE OF AHMADNAGAR BY CHAND BIBl 

The generals, however, managed to invest Ahamadnagar, where 
the defence was encouraged by the obvious discord in the beleaguer¬ 
ing force. A gallant lady, Chand Bibi, queen-dowagar of Bijapur 
and sister of Burhanu-1 Mulk of Ahmadnagar, undertook as regent to 
defend the city, and did so in heroic fashion with such effect that the 
imperialist generals agreed to accept terms, denounced by Abu-1 Eazl 
as ‘unworthy*. 

It was agreed that a child named Bahadur, a grandson of 
Burhanu-l Mulk, should be recognized as King or Sultan of Ahmad¬ 
nagar, under the suzerainty of the emperor, that jewels, elephants, 
and other valuables should be handed over, and that the province of 
Berar (Biru) should be ceded . Although the fortifications of the capi¬ 
tal had been badly breached and there was reason to believe that a 
determined assault could have carried them, the imperialists consent¬ 
ed to the treaty, which was signed (Isfandarmuz 17) early in 1696.^ 
Thus ended the first stage in the Deccan war. 

FAMINE AND PESTILENCE, 1595 - 8 . 

At this time the whole of Hindostan or Northern India suffered 
from a terribe famine, which lasted continuously for three or four 
years, beginning in 1696-6 (a.h. 1004). A contemporary historian 
records that: 

*A kind of plague also added to the horrors of this period, and 
depopulated whole houses and cities, to say nothing of hamlets and 
villages. In ^a^uenoe of the dearth.of grata am the. neoatsities 
of rav^ons hunj^r, men ate their own kind. The streets and roads 


1 . B. A D., vi, 92-4. 
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were blookod up with dead bodies, and no assistanoe oonld be render¬ 
ed for their remoral.*^ 

Relief measnres were attempted under the control of a great 
noble, Shaikh Farid Bokhari, known later as Hdnrtaza Khan, a man 
renowned for his personal generosity. Bat his efforts were of little 
aTail, and the mortality mast have been appalling. Unfortunately, 
Asiatic historians never take the trouble to ascertain or relate in 
detail the economic effects of grievous famines, or to trace their 
influence on the land revenue assessments and the flnancial adminis¬ 
tration generally. Firishta, whose well-known work is considered the 
best Persian summary of Indian history, does not even mention his 
famine, which accordingly is ignored by Blphinstone, who relied 
chiefly on Firishta. A famine so intense and prolonged as that which 
lasted from 1595 to 1598 or 1599 must have been intrinsically one of 
the most important events of the reign, and productive of far-reach¬ 
ing effects ; but, if a minor historian had not happened to write the 
few lines quoted above, even the bare fact that such a calamity had 
occurred would not be on record. 

The Jesuit reports of 1597 note that in that year Lahore suffered 
from a great pestilence which gave the Fathers the opportunity and 
intense satisfaction of baptizing many infants who had been abandon¬ 
ed.* Such a visitation is the usual concomitant of a severe famine. 
VIRE AT LAHORE ; AKBAR IN KASHMIR 

On Easter Day (March 27, o.s.) of 1597, while Akbar sat on tbe 
terrace of his palace at Lahore celebrating the festival of the sun, Are 
came down from heaven and consumed a large part of the palace, 
which was built of timber, destroying a vast quantity of rich carpets, 
plate, jewellery, and other valuables, to such an extent that it is 
alleged that molten gold and silver ran down the streets like water.* 
In order to allow time for the necessary rebuilding of his palace, 
AkW resolved to spend the summer in his 'private garden* of 
Kashmir, to which he had already twice paid harried visits. 

He brought with him to the valley Father Jerome Xavier and 
Benedict of Goes, leaving Pinheiro in Lahore to superintend the 
building of a church and to look after his congregation. The emperor 
was absent from lAhore for exactly six months, returning in Novem- 

1. Nura-l Hakk, ibid., p. 193. Abn-i Fazl ohaTaoteristioalljr gloses over 
the oatamity in language wUoh gives no notion whatever of the severity of the 
visitation.' ‘Forty-first year of the reign IseU. 1S96.7J Pamiiu* [Text. vd. iil, p. 
744]. *In t&is year there was little radn, and the price of rice rose high. Celestial 
influences wore unpropitious, and those learned In the stars announced' dearth 
and scarcity. The kind-hearted Emperor sent experienced officers in everjp 
direction, to supply food everyday to tbe poor and destitute. So, under the 
Imperial Orders, the necessitous received daily assistance to their satisfaction, 
and every class of the indigent was eUtrusted to the cose of those who were able 
to care for them* (E, A D.. v{, 94). That statement is substeotially falsa The 
opportunity toe offering one more morsel of flattery to hie maeter appealed to' 
Abud Fad fee more strongly than the sofferlnge of namelees millions. 

S. Maolagan, p. 71. The Jesuits flrmly belisved that the souls of ohildfen 
so baptised went straight to heaven. 

8 . Ibid., and AJf. in B. A O.. vi, 188, hat the passage is not translated at 
IsQgtli t l>a Jarris^ iL 818. 
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ber. Father Jerome soon afterwards wrote a long letter describing 
his experiences and giving some account of the charms of the valley. 
The famine did not spare it» and hard necessity compelled mothers 
to expose their infants, many of whom the priests picked up and 
baptized wholesale, in the full assurance that by so doing they secured 
infant salvation and eternal bliss for the souls of the little opes.^ 

A severe illness which prostrated Xavier for two months gave 
the opportunity to Akbar of showing him the utmost kindness and 
personal attention. When the Father recovered, Akbar himself fell 
ill, and in his turn was nursed by his friend, who was allowed to enter 
his bedroom, a privilege not conceded to the greatest viceroys in the 
empire. The mountain roads, even after Kasim Khan’s improvements, 
were in such bad condition that many elephants, horses, and servants 
perished during the return journey of the ooiurt. Prince Salim was- 
nearly kiUed in an encounter with a lioness. Like most members of 
his family he was fearless and always ready to imperil his life in 
combat with wild beasts. The pious Fathers attributed his deliver¬ 
ance from the jaws of the lioness to the devotion which he had 
shown to the Blessed Virgin and the emblems of the Christian faith. 
While Akbar was in Kashmir the new church at Lahore was consec¬ 
rated with imposing ceremony on September 7, when the friendly 
Muhammadan viceroy honoured the occasion by his presence The 
Fathers celebrated Christmas with great pomp, and got up an effective 
show of the Nativity scene, which attracted immense crowds, especial¬ 
ly of Hindus. Prince Salim professed intense devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin and placed pictures of her and her Son in his bedroom. 

FEEBLE OPERATIONS IN THE DECCSAN 

In the meantime the military operations in the Deccan had not 
progressed in a satisfactory manner. The jealous hostility which 
marked the relations of Prince Murad with the Khan Khanan con¬ 
tinued to exist undiminished. The prince, a drunken scamp, was 
filled with overweening pride and arrogance. Badaoni, in his accustom¬ 
ed ill-natured way, observes that His Highness in these faults ^‘imitated 
his illustrious father’, and vaunted himself as being ‘a ripe grape, 
when he was not yet even an unripe grape’. ‘ Murad, following the 
ordinary practice of Asiatic princes, indulged himself in hopes of 
being able to supplant his elder brother and secure the succession to 
the throne. Some people even supposed that Akbar accorded him 
his preference. If Murad had lived he would undoubtedly have made 
a fight for the succession. A man intent on such schemes was not an 
easy person to work with in the conduct of a campaign for his father’s 
benefit. The Khiua Khanan, who belonged to a Shia family, but 
professed outward confomity with the Sunni ritual, was more than 
suspected of continuing to be at heart a follower of the Imams, and to 

1. Xavier*s letter, along with Pinheiro’s lees important epistlo of 1609, _ie 
printed in foU by Oranus. English abetraote and extraots will be found in 
jtfaolagan, pp. 72-0 ; and Bev»idge, 'Father Jerome Xaviw*, part 1 

(188$), p. 36. A Latin eununai^ u in On Jarrio, if, 668-60. Maelagan'e eartraete 
inolune all the valuable matter. 

1 . Badaoai,ii,S91.' 
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be a secret sapporter of tbe Shia Deccan Sultans, whom he was expect¬ 
ed to destroy.^ It was impossible that Akbar’s affairs in tbe south 
shopid prosper while they were controlled by commanders at variance 
one with the other and both half-hearted in the execution of their duly. 

BATTUl OF SOFA 

The respite gained for Ahmadnagwr by the heroism of Chand 
Bibi did not last long. Her authority was overthrown by intriguers, 
who violated the treaty and sought to recover Berar. War with the 
Moguls soon broke out again, and the total defeat of the small Deceap 
Stote was delayed only by the wilful inefficiency of the imperialist 
commwd^TS. In February 1597 the Hhah Kbanah fought a" bckrdty- 
doni^ted^ehgagement at^Ashti near Supa on the Qodavari with Suliail^ 
Khan, who was in comm^d^of the Ahmadnagar forces supportedTb^ 
a contingent from Bijapur. The Khan Khanan claimed a victory 
because he retained occupation of tbe battle-field, but his losses were 
heavy, and he was unable to pursue the enemy. Raja Ali Khan, the 
ruler of Kbandesh, who had fought bravely on the imperialist side, 
was killed in the battle, and was succeeded by a son named Miran 
Bahadur, a man alleged to be of no personal merit. 

Akbar now superseded both Prince Murad and the Khan Khanan, 
appointing Mirza Shahrukh, one of the refugee princes who had been 
expelled from Badakshan by the Uzbegs, to be commander-in-chief. 
Abu-1 Fazl was directed to send Prince Murad to court. 

DEATH OF ABDULLAH KHAN UZBEG} DEPARTURE OF AKBAR 

PROM LAHORE 

Akbaris prolonged residence in the Panjab, extending over thirteen 
years, had been largely due to his fears of an Uzbeg invasion.* Abdullah 
Khan Uzbeg, who had come to the throne of Bokhara (a kingdom also 
called Turan, Mawaranu-n-nahr, or Transpxiana) in 1666, the year of 
Akbar’s accession, had greatly extended the limits of bis dominion 
by the annexation of Badakhshan, Herat, and Mashhad.* His formid¬ 
able power not only rendered vain all Akbar’s hopes of recovering the 
possessions of bis ancestors in Central Asia, but constituted a stond- 
ing menace to the Indian empire. Akbar was especially vexed by the 
loss of Badakhshan, which was regarded as an appanage of his family, 
and he made a point of showing ali possible honour to the local 
princes driven into exile by the Uzbegs. The news of Abdullah Khan’s 
death received in 1698 freed the emperor from all fear of a Tartar 


1. Blooliraanii, Ain, vol. i, p. 338. The biography of tbe Khan Khanan given 
in pp S34-9 » fall and detailed. He was an aooomplished man, hut ontrastworthy, 

2 . Firishta,{i,276. 

3. Sir Charles EUot and Prince Kropotkin, art.‘Bokhara*, 

nth ed. Beale gives the date of Abdallah Khan’s acfoession as 1383. The disore- 
panoy is aooounted for (subjeot to differenoos of a year or two) by the history of 
Abdullah Khan as given by Vambery. Histm «/Bokhara, H.S. King A Co„ 1873, 
chap, xiv, pp, 282-94. That author states tnat Abdullah todk poasesrion of the 
town of Bokhara in ISSfi, but placed bis father Sikandar (Iskender) on the 
throne, while he ooeupied himseli fbr naany years in recovering the former 
possflssions of his family. His father tturviv^ until 1683. Ab4cllab Khan died, 
early in 1898 (January 29 or 80) (Rajab S, 1008). Bribre bis de^ he had lost tc 
the Wrsiana Maaldiad, Hereit, and mioatof Transoxiaaa. 
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invasion, and left him at liberty to supervise the doings of his sons and 
to take measures for the effective prosecution of the campaign in the 
Deccan, which obviously needed the master's eye. 

Akbar accordingly decided to proceed to the south in person. 
He left Lahore late in 1598 for Agra, which he now treated as his capital. 
He was obliged to stay therefor several months in order to deal with 
the difficulties caused by the insubordinate conduct of his sons. In 
July 1699 (beginning of a.h. 1008) he felt himself at liberty to rraume 
his progress southwards. He placed Prince Salim in charge of the 
capital and the Ajmer province, with orders to complete the subjuga¬ 
tion of the Bana of Mewar; but the prince had other things to think of 
and took no effective steps to fulfil his father's commands. 

DEATH OF FRINGE MURAD | STORM OF AHMADNAGAR 

In May 1599 Prince Murad died of delirium tremens at a town in 
the Deccan, and so ceased to trouble anybody. About the middle of 
the same year Akbar marched southwards. Early in 1600 he occupied 
Bnrhanpur without opposition. His third son. Prince Daniyal, and 
^ the Khan Khanan were charged with the duty of taking Ahmadnagar. 

' Internal dissensions preclwied the effective defence of the city, and 
Ghand Bibi, the only capable leader, was either murdered or constrained 
to take poison.^ The town was stormed without much difficulty in 
August 1600, and about fifteen hundred of the garrison were put to 
the sword. The young king and his family paid the penalty for their 
crime of independence by lifelong imprisonment in the fortress of 
Gwalior. But the whole territory of Ahmadnagar did not pass under 
the dominion of the Mogul, and the larger part of it continued to be 
governed by a local prince named Murtaza. 

KHANDESB AND A81RGARH 

In Khandesb, of which Bnrhanpur was the capital, Baja Ali 
Khan's successor, being unwilling to endure the imperial yoke, trusted 
to the strength of his mighty fortress Asirgarh to enable him to defy 
the Mogul power. Akbar, therefore, determined to reduce the strong¬ 
hold which commanded the main road to the Deccan. When marching 
to Bnrhanpur he had passed by Asirgarh, leaving it at the distance of 
a few miles firom his line of advance, but the could not venture to 
permit such a fortress to remain permanently in his rear unsubdued. 
DESCRIPTION OF ASIRGARH 

The hill on which Asirgarh is built m a spur of the Satpura range, 
with an elevation of about 2,800 feet above the sea, and nearly 900 
feet above the plain. It commands the obligatory pass through the 
hills, which must always have been the main roi^ of access to the 
Deccan from Hindostan. The railway now traverses it, and the 
ancient stronghold has lost all military importance. In the sizteentii 
century Asii^arh was reckoned to be on of the wonders, of the world. 

1. *Tdttiid-bibie veneuo haosto sibi mortem jam ante opnaoiverat* (van den 
Broeoke in de Laet. p. 199/208). According to Kiriihta (iii 318) die was murdered 
by a mob beaded by Hamid Ehan. Bloohmann notes that the alleged murderer 
was a eunuob, whose name may be also read as JItidi ot Ohitah iCh ep (Afk, voL 
i,p.S88e). 
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Travellers who had roamed over Persia, Tartaiy, Turkey* and Europe, 
we are assured, had never seen its equal. *Tt was impossible*, says the 
ohrontoler, 'to oonoeive a stronger fortress, or one more amply supplied 
with artillery, warlike stores, and provisions.* The summit of the hill, 
a space about sixty acres in extent, was amply provided with water 
from numerous reservoirs and ponds, and the air of the place was 
')bslubriouB. Except at two points, access to the top was barred by 
inaccessible cliffs, from eighty to a hundred and twenty feet high. The 
natural strength of the position had been enhanced by three concen¬ 
tric and ounningly-devi^ lines of fortifications, supplemented by a 
massive outwork at the western end. (^erations of princes had made 
it their pleasure and pride to store this ideal stronghold with every 
form of ordnance and munitions then known, and to accumulate pro¬ 
visions enough to maintain a full garrison for ten years. 

When the place surrendered to Akbar, his officers found in it 
1,300 guns, small and great, and multitudes of huge mortars^ with 
vast stocks of powder, ammunition, and supplies of ail kinds.^ 
PRELIMINARIES | GONTRADIGTORT AUmORTIlES 

The preliminaries to regular investment operations were begun 
early in the month of April 1600, under the direction of Shaikh Farid 
of Boldiara (Murtaza Khan) and Abu-1 Fazl. The emperor, who was 
insufficiently supplied with heavy breaching artillery, soon found that 
the task of taking the fort by storm was beyond his powers. The 
nature of the ground prevent^ the besiegers from using mines or 
constructing covered ways (aabata). The siege, therefore, became little 
more than a blockade, and mere blockading operations directed against 
a fortress so amply supplied with food, water, and munitions offered 
little prospect of success within a reasonable time. Two divergent 
and irreconcilable accounts of the manner in which Akbar ultimately 
attained his purpose are on record. The official historians aver that 
the surrender of Asirgarh was due to an outbreak of deadly pestilence. 
The Jesuit version, based on unpublished letters from Jerome Xa< ier, 
who was in attendance on Akbar, state that possession of the^fortress 
was gained by wholesale bribery of the officers of the garrison, and that 
earlier in the proceedings Miran Bahadur, the king, was lured into 

1. Aflirgaih (or Aairgad, aooording to the western proniinoiation and 
spelling) is situated in 21* 28' N. and 76* 18' E., about twelve miles nearly due 
north of Burhanpur. It is now included in the Nimar Pistriot of the Cratral 
Provinoes, a modern administrative aggregation of regions with little naturid 
oonnezion. The present capital of that distriot is the ancient town of Khandwa, 
In AklMtr's time Asirgarh was the stronghold of the small kingdom of Khandedi ■ 
situated on the loww course of the Tapti of which Burhanpur was the capital. 
The greater part of that kingdom now forms the Khandesh Distriot under the 
aovei))ment of Bombay, After the surrender Asirgarb became the residenoeof 
the At ogul Subadar of Khandesh. Plans of the fort will be found in the SonAtff 
GM*t'ur for Khandesh (vol. xii, part ii, 1880); and in Cunningham. vol. is 

(187 8), PI. xix. The purport of the insoription is given by Cunningham, and 
also by Bloch in Atmnd R^. of AS.* Eastern Cirole, 1907-8, pp. 86,87. The test 
does not seem to have bera published, nie most detailed oontonporary desorfo- 
tfon of the place as it was in Akbat*s days is that In the Atwiuma of Shaikh. 
Blahadad Faisi of Sirhind (E. & D., vl. 18841). The author waain the serviae, 
of Shaikh Farid of Bokhara (Murtm Shan), who formed the plan for the seigei, 
and superintended the operations. 
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AkbaT*B camp and made priervneF by an iei of e&aiw^l Pttrijdy .^Afteg 
oarefnl analysis of the eridenoe 1 Mno hesitation in MieTing the 
Jesuit story as printed by Du Jarrio and in disorediMog the tide of the 
alleged faw pestilence, which seems to be mostly inreOtioni The 
following narrative, therefore, is mainly based upon Du Janie; but 
certain incidents in the earlier stages of the siege, which appear to be 
truthfully narrated by the Muhammadan historians, have been 
accepted as facts on their authority. 

INTERVIEW BETWEEN BAHADUR AND SHAIKH FARID 


Before active measures had been taken to invest the fortress, 
that is to say, probably at some time in March or April, 1600, Baluidur 
Shah arranged to come out and meet Shaikh Farid, ^th sides being 
represented in considerable force were distrustful one of another, but 
ultimately Bahadur Shah ventured out and had a talk with the 
Shaikh. Every argument was used to induce the king to submit to 
the emperor, but he would give no answer, and merely shook his 
head. He then returned to his fortress, trusting to its impregnability. 
The historian observes that 'some men have maintained that the 
Shaikh ought to have mode him prisoner at this meeting ; but resort 
to subterfugej and want of faith and truth never prove successful'. 
The real value of that expression of moral sentiment is naively ex* 
posed by the following sentence : ‘Besides this, Bahadur had with 
him a force sufficient to resist the weak army of the Shaikh*.^ We 
shall see presently that a little later Akbar did not disdain to use 
the weapons of subterfuge and want of faith. 

CLOSE INVESTMENT ; ARRIVAL OF AKBAR 

All expectation of Bahadur’s submission being now given up, 
arrangements were made to close the roads and cut off all communi¬ 
cation between the fortress and the outer world. Akbar, whose mind 
was intent on attaining success in his difficult undertaking, occupied 
Burhanpur without opposition on March 31, 1600,^ and took up his 
abode in the palace of the old rulers. On April 9, he arrived under the 
walls and directed the allotment of the trenches to different com¬ 
manders. The nature of the ground, as already observed, forbade 
the construction of either mines or covered ways. A heavy fire was 
kept up night and day by the besiegers and endured by the garrison 
witoout fiinohing. 

PROmESS OF THE SIEGE TO AUG. as, sSoo. 

In May, Bahadur sent out his mother and son with sixty-four 
elei^ants, and asked for terms, but Akbar insisted on nnconditionsA 
submission, for udiioh the king was not prepared. In June on unsuc¬ 
cessful sortie resulted in the capture by the besiegers of an outlying 
hill which partially commandea the main fortress. 

So fsr the official account appears to be perfectly accurate and 
tmthfol, but from this point the divergence between the authorities 
be^s. 


1. SirUndi, iu' B. A D., vi, 14S. 

' S, Forward SI, Hafai yew, 4B«>Bsinasa& S8, AH* 1008; both datw Work 
out oorreotly for oA. 
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The detailed stoiy told by the Jesuit author, which b^ 
based on the letters of Jerome^, if J)?f W 

l^e, and deserving of aooepfance as being the most authentic history 
of the events which led to the oapitulation of Asirgarh. Th^ offiow 
account, which appears in more shapes than one, can be proved to be 
false. The following narrative, therefore, follows Do Jarrio, and is 
to a large extent translated from his text. The news of the hUl of 
Ahmadnagar on August 19 (ssSafar 18, a.h. 1009), which arrived at 
Asirgarh three days later, on August 22, must have had a consider¬ 
able effect on the minds of Bahadur Shah and bis officers. The date 
on which he was treacherously captured is not clearly stated, but 
several circumstances indicate that the event occurred late in 
August, and that it was brought about by the receipt of the news 
concerning the storming of Ahmadnagar, which naturally suggested 
to the garrison a renewal of negotiations. The siege of Asirgarh had 
not made any progress towards success since the capture of the out¬ 
work in June. In August Prince Salim was in open rebellion, and it 
was essential for Akbar*s safety that he should free himself at the 
earliest possible moment from his entanglement in the Deccan. Both 
parties, therefore, had adequate motives for re-opening the discussion 
of terms in the days immediately following August 22.^ 

THE PRINCES AND COMMANDANT 

The strange tale told by Du Jarric, an author whose general 
trustworthiness is abundantly proved, and whose narrative in thu 
case rests upon unquestionable authority, will now be related as 
follows 

The custom of Khandesh ordained that the seven princes of the 
royal family standing nearest in succession to the throne should reside 

1 . The Fragnuntum in de Laet (p. 197/205) places the Buriender of Bahadur 
Shah about six months {post smtstn spatmn) after the beginning of the riege. 
The author erroneously supposed that the captivity of the hing synohroniaed 
with the capitulation of the fortress. Other authors make the same or nearly 
the same mistake. 

2. Xavier, on whose impubliahed letters Du Jarric'a account (vol. iii, 
Latin tr., pp, 43-9) is based, was with Akbar at the time, and in all probability 
was present when Bahadur Shah was kidnapped. Hia close relationa with the 
Portuguese captives enabled him to ascertain accurately everything tiiat ^d. 
happened inside the fortress before the oapitulation. Du Janie's narrative is 
given in abstract by Purohaa, and almost in full (with some errors of trwoslation) 
by Ogilby on p. 237 of the First Part of Asia (London, printed by the autiior, 
1673, folio), being the fifth volume of his Eaglish AAas, oontainiug the latest and 
most accurate description of Persia and India. 1 have acquired a copy of this rare 
emd magnificently illustrated work, 'which hi not in either the Bodleian or the 
India Office Library. Both of those institutions have the Second Party only. Ogil- 
by's version is quoted at length in the Bombigf GaxtUttt (1880), voL xii, part ti, 
Khandesh, (pp. 680-2). The compiler of the GaesUitr, who was not acquainted 
with Du Jamo’s rare book, rightly guessed that Ogflby must have oopi^ from 
some Jesuit author. Ogilby, in fact, refers to 'Jarriok* as one of his authorities 
(p. 236). He describes Anrgorh twice on the same page, flkst as *Hoeaer', and 
secoodly as *Seye', a misprint for.Byr ; not knowing ttot both corrupt fplJhS 
referred to the same place. I first read the narrative in the Gaxtttstr, and was 
not acquainted with it when the fifth edition of my Osfford 5tednd*s HlAaiy of 
India was published in 1916. Like other people, I had overlooked passage 
in Purebaa iPUgrimst chap, iv, sec, 2 ; reprinted in Wheeler, Earfy Trmlt Is ImSa 
(1864), p. 27]. Du Jarric's narrative is now for the firat time spbjetm to 
examination. 
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in the fortress and neTsr leave it nntil one of tiiem should be oaUed 
to assume the orown.^ Such had been the fate of Bahadur Shah him* 
self, and at the time of the siege seven such princes werp 

within the walls. The commandant was an unnamed Abyssiniani andf 
under his supreme control, the defence was entrusted to sevos 
renegade Portuguese ofScers (dttees), employed presumably on account 
of their skill as artillerists. They had made all proper dispositions to 
maintain their charge intact against Akbar's huge host, ratimated to 
number 200,000 men.* 

KIDNAPPING OF BAHADUR SHAH AT END OF AUGUST 

When the emperor found that it was impossible to break down 
the defence either by gun-fire or by storm, he exchanged the lion’s 
for the fox’s skin, and resolved to rely on those arts ofintrigneand 
guile in which he excelled. He therefore invited King Miran (Bahadur) 
to come out for an interview, swearing on his own royal head that the 
visitor would be allowed to return in peace.* The invitation was 
accepted, contrary to the advice of the Portuguese officers. The king, 
accordingly, came out, wearing round his neck a sort of scarf arrange 
in a particular fashion which was understood to signify submission. 
Akbar, sitting motionless as a statue, received him in fidl court. 

The king, advancing humbly, thrice did reverence. Suddenly 
one of the Mogul officers caught him by the head and threw him down 
on the ground {in terrain projeeii^ in order to force him to perform 
complete prostration {eijda)^ a ceremony on which the emperor laid 
much stress. Akbar contented himself with making a pmunotory 
protest against the use of such violence. He then addressed the king 
in polite language, and desired him to send orders in writing to the 
defenders of the outer wall commanding them to surrender. When 
Bahadur Shah failed to comply with the demapdi and soUoited per¬ 
mission to return, he was detained by force, in violation of Akbar’a 
solemn oath. 

SUICODE OF THE COMMANDANT 

The Abyssinian commandant, on hearing the news, sent his son, 
who bore the name or title of Mulmrrab Khan,* to make a remo^ 
trance against the shameless breach of faith. Akbar questioned tlie 
envoy concerning the willingness of his father to surrender. The 
young man readied that his father was not a man to think of surrender 
or even of parley, and added that if King Miran should not retmn 
successors were ready to take his place, and that whatever might 
happen the fortress would not be surrendered. Akbar, stung by that 
spirited reply, instantly ordered the youth to be stabbed {eonfaH 
imperat). The Abyssinian thereupon sent a message to Akbar expressing 

1 . The euBtenoe of the oostom is confirmed bv Sirhindi (£. A D., vi, 184). 

2 . Bvmi if the gioss totsl wereas lam as stated, the effective fighmg 
force probably would not have exceeded 60,000 men. Hogul armies alwcgijS 
inoln d*Kl a majority of men whtf ware rea^ mere *foUowera'. 

S. The form of oath was Persian. *lney have no more oblising Test, tlM 
Stir Pait$ka» (seil. be ik-i padUkth), "By the Emperor’s Stead." (Fkyer,AJlMv 
Aetouft ^Bast Jsdia aniPtrtia, ed. Gcocke, Hakluyt fioe., 1816, vol. lii, p. 41). 

4. The name oeonrs in Sii^iipAl's garbled verfoon. See Appendix A, 
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tile preyer that he might never behold the face of a king so fidth* 
lees. Then taking a scarf in his hand, he addressed the bffioers and 
garrison in these terms : 

‘Comrades I winter is now coming on, which will oblige the 
Mogul to raise the siege, and return home, for fear of the destraetion 
of his host.^ No mortal man will storm this fortress—it may be taken 
by Qod, or if tho defenders should betray it. Truly, better and by far 
more honourable is the fate of those who observe the laws of fair 
dealing (aeguiUUia); wherefore, let you defend the place with spirit. 
I, indeed, overcome by weariness, gladly have done with life, so that 
I may not be forced to endure the sight of a king so depraved.' 

‘Having thus spoken, he tightened the knot of the scarf, and 
strangled himself.’* 

ATTEMPT TO PROCURE SIEGE-TRAIN PROM THE PORTUGUESE 

The historian, having interposed certain observations concerning 
the ethics of suicide, proceeds: 

‘After the death of the Abyssinian, the garrison, continuing to 
defend the place for some time {ad al^ptol diea), caused great difficul¬ 
ties to the Mogul, who desired to shatter the works by engines of all 
kinds. But since he had none fit for the purpose to hand, he sent for 
Xavier and his colleague (Benedict of Goes), who were in attendance 
on the ciimp, and desired them to write an indent for‘the same 
addressed to the Portuguese dwelling at Ohaul, a mart distant a hund¬ 
red leagues from the camp and under Portuguese jurisdiction.* He 
further said that he would add separate letters of his own asking for 
battering engines as well as other munitions, and that if the Portugu¬ 
ese wished to gain his friendship, they should send both with all speira. 

‘Xavier, a shrewd politician, amully replied that the emperor’s 
orders required him to perform a task which could not be a lawful for 
him on any account, inasmuch as the Christian religion forbade him 
either to seek such things from the Portuguese or to arrange for their 
being sought by others. 

‘1 believe (Du Jarric justly observes) that Xavier so acted for 
no other reason than that the Portuguese had concluded a treaty of 
peace with King Miran a short time before- The free speech of Xavier 
irritated the barbarian (barbaro) to such a degree that he foamed with 
rage, and gave orders for the exclusion of the Fathers from the impe¬ 
rial residence (tegia) and their instant return to Goa. Xavier accom¬ 
panied by his colleagues, immediately withdrew into honourable 
retirement (abitum adomans). But one of the nobles gave them 
friendly advice to the effect ^at they should not quit the locality, leet 

1. 'Winter* here means the ndns. Many of the older writers (e.g. Pitch and 
V. Linsohoten) use the world in that sense with reference to Western India. The 
rainy season had begun when the ooromandant spoke, but violent stohns might 
be ezpeoted in September, The cold season at Asirgarh, which modem people 
woula call 'winter*, is favourable to miUtaiy operations. The. degree of oold is 
dight. 

2. Similar suicides after the death of a near relative used to be common 
in India, especially in the south. 

8 . Ohsol, situated in 18* 84' N,aad 72* 06'E., is a place of |^t antiquity, 
now a smaU town in the Kolaba Distriot, Bombay, It was ooeupi^by the Porta 
gueae in 1022 and fortified in 1681 (Burgess, Tba GUnmotajuf af Maitm 18i8),~ 
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Akbar should order them to be {nteroepted and killed when thej bad 
gone a few leagues. He recommended them, aooordingly, to wait at 
Idome, until the emperor’s wrath should subside. When they 
follow^ his advice they found Akbar to be as peaceably and kindly 
disposed as ever.*^ 


The date of the incidents described, although not indicated on 
the face of the narrative, may be determined approximately. Reason 
has been shown for believing that the perfidious detention of Bahadur 
Shah occurred near the end of August. The transport of heavy siege 
guns from the coast would have been impracticable daring the rains, 
and could not have been undertaken before October. Akbar evident* 
ly was confident that the kidnapping of the king in August would 
lead to the immediate surrender of the fortress. When he found that 
Ms perfidy had been useless, he would not have waited long before 
making his request to Xavier so that the desired ordnance might be 
sent as soon as possible after the close of the rainy season in October. 
We may therefore assume with confidence that the demand was 
made to and refused by Xavier in September. 


AKBAR’S RECOURSE TO BRIBERY 

Akbar was then in a difficult position. He had incurred the 
■ odium of breaking faith to no purpose, and had no chance whatever 
of procuring an adequate siege*train to efiect the reduction of the 
fortress against which his own artillery was powerless. The siege 
necessarily went on, and apparently there was no reason why it should 
not go on for years. But Akbar could neither abandon the under¬ 
taking nor spend years in accomplishing it. What could he do 1 
Time was precious, because his elder son was then in active rebellion, 
reigning at Allahabad as an independent king, and it was essentiid 
that the emperor should return to his capital. He was thus forced 
to use his only remaining weapon bribery. The pecuniary negotia¬ 
tions, which musthaveoccopiedaconsiderable time, may beassumed to 
have begun in December. The officers of the garrison were bought 
over by heavy payments of gold and silver, so that the seven {ninces 
found it impossible to place any one of their number on the throne, 
and a capitulation was arranged which took effect on January 17, 
1601,* about ten and a half months after the preliminary operations 
far the siege had begun. When the gates were opened the population 


1. Quite in aooordanee with Akbar'e oharseter. *He seldom gets Mupy, 

but then violently ; yet he oools down quickly, for he is naturally kind' (Iton- 
serrate, <Relaoam do Emebar* (J. 1912, p. 192). The iv|te, or 

imperim residenoe, wu the paUoe at Burhaapur, which town itself, as Ihe tem¬ 
porary oapital, also might be termed rvgis. ^bw seems to have rq>ent no more 
than a short time under the walls of tlM fortress, early in the operations. 

2. Inscription on front wall of the Jami Masjid in the fort, dated Babman 
6 , Ilahi year 45, and Bajab 22, A.B. 1009. (dm. Erp. d.S. ffsrtim Cird$, Ctleutta, 
1907-8, pp. 20, 27). Most books give the date wrongly t «,g. 'Burgess in Tie 
CkmiAogy qfMeim hJia, 1918, pate it in A.D. 1599. Count von Noer, who states 
the date es January, 14,1001, woe nearly right. The email gold medal stroek to 
oommeiaoiiate the fall of the iortress is dated in lafendarmus, the last moni^ cf 
the year 45«i?ebrUary 1601 (BJM. Gelet,, 1892, No. 1Q8 ; Cunningham. ASJt,, 
ixi 118, Bl. six). , 
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was found to be like that of a city, and the inhabitants were so nuiQer- 
ous that there was a continuous throng of people coming out for a 
week.^ Some of them had suffered from weakness of sight and para* 
lysis of the lower extremities, disorders of which neither is fatal.* Tha 
assertion of Abud Eazl that 26,000 persons perished in a pestience is 
now seen to be an undoubted lie.* Such a mortality in a space of 
sixty acres would have converted the place into a charnel house, and 
the throng of people coming out for a week could not have existed. 
Firishta expressly states that sufficient men for the defence remainedat 
the time of the capitulation. Everybody admits that water, provisions, 
and monitions abounded and were enough to last for years.* The 
story of the deadly pestilence is an invention intended to conceal the 
discreditable means adopted by Akbar to gain possession of the great¬ 
est fort in India, whichhad been proved to be impregnable to his arms.* 

The confused statements made by Faizi Sirhindi, unintelligible 
and contradictory as they stand, become clearer when read in the 
light of Du Jarrio^s plain narrative. It then becomes apparent that 
the official author’s stories give a purposely muddled travesty of the 
facts. The murder of the commandant’s son is represented as a 
suicide, and other clearly false statements are made which it would 
be tedious to specify here. They are discussed in Appendix A. 
TREATMENT OF THE KING AND GARRISON 

The lives of all memb^ of the garrison were spared. The 
captive king, accompanied by his family, was confined in the fort 
of Gwalior, with a subsistence allowance of 4,000 gold pieces yearly,* 
The seven princes were distributed among other fortresses, each 
receiving an allowance of half that amount. When the seven Portu¬ 
guese officers were brought before the emperor, he was angry because 
they admitted that they had become Muhammadans. He declared 
them worthy of death, inasmuch as being Christians by birth they had 
apostatized and embraced the false Muhammadan religion (Saraceno- 
rwn impietatem).'' Probably he would have executed them had not 
]!Uvier begged that they might be made over to his care. The request 

1. Sirhindi, in E. A D., vi, 140. 

2. Ibid., p. 146. The author mentions the ezistenee of these aibnents as 
being ‘among the causes which brought about the surrender of the fortrees', but 
knows nothing of any serious mortality. The disease in the legs was escribed 
to worms (Ogilby, lU si^a, p. 23'n. 

3 . d.N., as cited in E. ft vi, 146 a. Before I had made a special in- 
vestimtion of the subject, I accepted Aba>I Fari’s statement, as other people 
had done (Oxford Student's Hist, ef /fidte, ed. 6,1016). 

4. Firishta, U, 278. 

6 . Guerriero, who gives no details, confirms Du Jarrie*B [mY. Kaviev^sl 
statement that the capitulation was obtained by bribeiy or, as he puts it, by 
•touch cash and corruption* (mucho ditmo, y sohrnas ; Jlsueam, Spanish version, 
VUladolid, 1604, chap, if, p. 24. The rare volume is in All Souls Library, 
Oxford). He does not say a word about pestilence. Similariy, PurohaB, who 
used Du Jarrio, observes that the fortress was taken by ‘golden shot’ (Pi^imu, 
chap, iv, in Wheeler, Early Traadi in India, Calcutta, 1864, p. 27; or lb Kaa- 
Ldb>se's edition). 

6 . Qa 0 >y mroneously says Hhree thousand*. 

7. This remi^ odds one nmre to the m«iy proofti tint Akbar bad 
d^nitely renotmoed the Muhammadan religion. 
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was gtadously granted, and in a short time all had become good 
Christians again. The activity of the Fathers did not stop at that 
sncfcess. Many other Portuguese of both sexes were placed at their 
disposal and ultimately brought back to Qoa. Xavier, while with 
AkI )ar’s camp, baptized seventy or more persons, some being infants 
at the point of death. 

COMPARISON OF THE OFMCIAL AND JESUIT VERSIONS 

The comparison of the official version in its different varieties 
with Xavier’s account of the events leading to the capitulation of 
Asirgarh is of extraordinary interest on account of the light it throws 
both on the credibility of our authorities and on the characler of 
Akbar. All the three leading authorities, namely, Abu<l Fazl and 
Faizi Sirhindi on one side, and Xavier on the other, were present at 
the siege, and so in positions to be equally well informed. It is im> 
possible to reconcile the official statement that the final capitulation 
was brought about by the voluntary surrender of Bahadur Shah with 
Xavier’s statement that he had been kidnapped several months 
earlier, and that during his captivity the fort was surrendered by his 
officers. Equally irreconcilable are Abu-1 Fazl’s allegation that the 
surrender was due to a pestilence which killed 25,000 people, and 
Xavier’s detailed stoiy of the manner in which the fortress was 
gained by bribery. 'Hie numerous other differences between the two 
narratives need not be examined in detail. Either one party or the 
otW must be lying; honest mistake is out of the question. 

TRUTH OF THE JESUIT VERSION 

Xavier had no conceivable motive for concocting a false story. 
His version was contained in confidential letters addressed, through 
Goa, to his superiors in Europe, who did not care whether Akbar 
broke his oath or not, and it was absolutely unknown to any person 
in Akbar’s dominions. The description of Akbar’s perfidy and 
military failure is inextricably mixed up with obviously truthful 
accounts of affairs in which Xavier was personally concerned. Nor 
had the Jesuit any personal bias against Akbar. On the contrary, 
notwithstanding a momentary quarrel, he and the emperor continued 
to be the best of friends until Akbar’s death. The character of Akbar, 
as painted by Du Jarrio from the materials supplied by the letters of 
Xavier and the earlier missionaries, is on the whole a noble and 
generous panegyric. It is quite impossible that the author should 
have permitted himself to libel Akbar. 

The conolnsions necessarily follow that Akbar was guilty of 
perfidious violation of his solemn oath, that Asirgarh fell beoatise the 
officers of the garrison were bribed, not because 25,000 people died 
of pestilence, and that the contrary statements of offioud chronic 
clers are deliberate falsehoods; 

FAUmr OF THE OFnClAL VERSON 

Even in an Asiatic country in the year 1000 perfidy such as 
Akbar practised was felt to bedisoreditable, a deed not to be described 
in plain language by courtly ^torians. So too the fiiilure of tiailt 
perady to aooomplish itaphfposeandthe conasquent inflorious rte^ 
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to briboi^ W6r6 not things to bo proud of^ or fit to bo insortod in tho 
oflSoial record of an erer>notoriouB sovereign. Nothing could be 
done except to tamper with the history, which accordingly was 
falsified. Abu-l Fazl and Faizi Sirhindi neither knew nor oared 
what stoiy the Jesuit Father might send to Europe. Their business 
was to supply matter suitable for Indian mders. Although they 
were not careful enough to agree in all details, they agree in hiding 
their master’s treachery, in ascribing the capitulation wholly or in 
part to p^tilence, in ignoring the request for a Portuguese siege-train, 
and in concealing the final recourse to bribery. They also omit to 
mention the important fact that the defence was maintained by 
seven Portuguese ofiScers. 

The resulting story, which is not well composed, exhibits many 
inconsistencies and absurdities, with some travestied hints at the 
real facts. The justice of those criticisms will appwr from perusal 
of Appendix A, considered in connexion with Xavier’s plain and 
consistent narrative, as summarized by Du Jarric. 

AKBAR’S CONDUCT 

If surprise should be felt that a man so great, and in many 
respects so good as Akbar, should have demeaned himself by the 
commission of an act of base personal treachery, such surprise would 
indicate imperfect acquaintanoe with his history and with the pre¬ 
vailing practice of statecraft in India and elsewhere. On many occa¬ 
sions Akbar showed himself to be crafty and insincere when dealing 
with affairs of state. Even in modem Europe, which is professedly 
Christian, most governments draw a sharp line of distinction between 
public and private morality. Acts which would be universally con¬ 
demned, if committed in private life, are justified or applauded when 
committed in the supposed interest of the State. It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the enunciation and practice of that doctrine by 
Germany and her pupils. 

In the case of Asirgarh the temptation to Akbar was 
strong. His military reputation was staked ujpon the capture of the 
fortress, while owing to his age and the rebellion of his elder son he 
could hot wait indefinitely for its fall. Almost universal Indian expe¬ 
rience justified the belief that the captivity of theking would result in 
the immediate surrender of the garrison. The disappointment of that 
reasonable expectation, probably due to the presence of foreign 
officers, as weli as the manifest impossibility of breaking down the 
defences, forced Akbar to rely on bribery when treachery had failed. 
His breach of faith, which cannot be justified on sound principles, 
need not cause surprise. Many rulers, ancient and modern, would 
have felt no hesitation in committing acts of perfidy quite as gross. 
THREE NEW SUBAS FORMED 

The newly-acquired territories were organized as three Subas 
or provinces, namely, Ahmadnagar, Berar (Birar), and Khandesh, all 
three, along with Malwa and Gujarat, being placed under the supreme 
command of Prince Daniyal, whose appointment as Viceroy of the 
Deccan is commemorated in an inscription at Asinparh dated April 20, 
1601. The land revenue assessment of the Kiandesh Suba was 
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smnmarily and largely enhanced.^ In compliment to the prince the 
name of Khandesh was changed to Dandeah, as stated in the well- 
known inscription on the Buland Darwaza, or Lofty Portal, of the 
Great Mosque at Fathpur-Sikri, which records Akbar's triumphant 
return to his former capital in the forty-sixth year of his reign (a.b. 
1010). The famous passage, *So said Jmus, on whom be peace I The 
world is a bridge ; pass over it, but build no house upon it*, occurs 
near the close of the eastern section of the document.’ 

The grant of an exceptionally wide jurisdiction to the younger 
prince probably was intended as a counterpoise to the growing power 
of the elder. Prince Salim, then in open rebellion. Possibly Akbar 
may have thought of dividing the empire, as Aurangzeb proposed to do 
a century later, and of securing his younger son in possession of the 
sonthem and western provinces. 

RETURN OF AKBAR TO AGRA 

However that may be, the attitude of Prince Salim rendered abso¬ 
lutely necessary the return of the emperor to his capital if ho wished 
to retain his crown, treasures, and life, which were all threatened 
by the ungratofnl and undutiful conduct of his first-born son, the 
well-beloved Shaikbu Baba, the child of many prayers. Akbar accord¬ 
ingly made all possible speed in the task of organizing the conquered 
provinces, and marched in April for Agra, where he soon arrived, 
probably early in May 1601. 

CLOSE OF AKBAR’S CAREER OF CONQUEST 

Asirgarh was the last of the long list of Akbar's conquests, which 
had been practically continuous for forty-five years. 
observes the Jesuit historian, *did he undertake wything whi<^,hie 
failed to bring to a successful issue; so that his good fortune is,cel^rai- 
ed throughout the (ast by the current saying, *‘As fortunate as Akbar.** 

But the perfidy which failed to win and the ignoble corruption 
which won Asirgarh marked the waning of Akbar's fortunate star. 
His remaining years were few and evil. He was no longer 'the 
terror of the East', and was forced to lay aside for ever his grandiose 
projects of winning back the Central Asian realms l<»t by his grand¬ 
father,* of annexing the kingdoms of Qolkonda and Bijapur, of carty- 
ing his victorious arms to the extremity of the Peninsula, and of driv¬ 
ing into the sea the hated Portuguese whose ships and forts mocked at 
his power.* For the rest of his time all his failing energy was required 

1. Aitt, vol. ii, p. 2t4. 

2. The saying ii recorded by Hasan of Basra in 8th cent. A.O. (Prof. Mar* 
goliouth and Sir C. J.Lyall.) 

3. Aba>I Fazl logins his description of the provinces of the em pire as in 
1895 with the words i 'I propose to begia with Bengal, wl^sh is at one extremi¬ 
ty of Hindustan, and to proceed tO'Zabulistmx [■■the Kabul territory], and 1 
hope that Iran [Pmsfal and Turaa (Transoxiana), and other oountries miqr be 
added to the count* (Ain, vol, ii, p« 118), 

4. Akbar hated the Portuguese as a power. His personal liking aud friend*' 

ship for individual Portuguese priests seem to have been einoare. Pufdiaa,. s owe-; 
All student' of his authorities, believed that Akbar *longed to adde the rest of 
India, whatsoever is betwixt Indus and Ganges even to ^ Cape Comori, to.his 
Domiiij^', rimp. iv I Wherisr, 
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to hold what he possessed and to save himself from ignominious snper- 
session by his rebellious son. The city of Fathpur-Sikri, on which 
he had lavished so much thought and so many millions of rupees, lay 
desolate and deserted, a monument of shattered beliefs and the vanity 
of human wishes. He had reason to take to heart the words which 
form part of the inscription already quoted : 'Worldly plealtares are 
but momentary ; spend, then, thy life in devotion, and remember that 
what remains of it is valueless.' 

AKBAR’S relations with the JESUITS 

The story of Prince Salim's prolonged rebellion, of Prince 
Daniyal's death, and other events which saddened the closing years of 
Akbar's glorious life will be told in the next chapter. Before those 
subjects are discussed it will be fitting to notice the interesting and 
little known detiuls of the Jesuit dealings with both Akbar and Salim, 
as well as of the final embassy sent to Goa in 1601 ; and to mark the 
beginnings of commercial intercourse between England and the Mogul 
empire. 

Father Pinheiro, having been relieved at Lahore by Father Corsi, 
joined the imperial camp apparently soon after the capitulation of 
Asii^arh, and experienced intense pleasure at meeting Jerome Xavier, 
from whom he had been parted for about three years. He offered 
pictures of the Virgin to Akbar, which were received with gratitude and 
indications of profound reverence. The emperor made many inquiriee 
concerning the Pope, and was particularly interested in the ceremony 
of kissing the foot of His Holiness. The Father explained that a cross 
was marked on the Pontiff’s shoe in order to show that the homage 
was really offered to Christ through his Vicar, and not to the Pope 
personally. Akbar also made the Jesuit explain the proper method of 
making the sign of the cross When the emperor marched to Agra 
in April 1601 he brought both Xavier and Pinheiro with him. 

EMBASSY TO GOA, z6oi 

Early in 1601 Akbar resolved to send an embassy to Goa. The 
ambassador selected was a wealthy and influential nobleman of Guja¬ 
rat, whose name is disguised as Oogetquius Sultanus Hama, meaning 
seemingly, Khwaja Sultan Hamid, or something like that.^ Brother 
Benedict of Goes was directed to accompany the envoy as bis colleague. 
Akbar's letter of which translations have been preserved, was address¬ 
ed to the Viceroy, Ayres de Saldanha,and bore the date March 20, 
1601, equivalent to Farwardin 9, Ilahi or regnal year 46.* The 
mission arrived safely at Goa towards the end of May, bringing as 
presents a valuable horse, a toained hunting leopard, and other choice 


1 . My efforts to identify this person have failed. 

2. Ayres de Saldanha, the seventeenth viceroy, eame out to India on Bee* 

amber 25, 1600, and governed Portoguese India until the middle of January 1605 
(Fooseoa, SkHeh qfa$ Ci& Bombay, Thaokm & Co.. 1S78, p. 01). In the 

Latin version of Du Jatrio tbeVtberey’snamo appears at Arlande Saldangua. m 
the SpaiUsh translation of Ooerreiro, where the latter hleo to printed (ciep. ttt, 
p. 21), the name is wtiMsB Atoes de SSMana. 
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gifts* Brothsr Benedict felt extreme gratifleation that he was allowed 
to oany with him a number of Portuguese prisoners of both sexes 
who h^ been tahen at Burhaapur and Aahrgarh. Those poor pwple 
had been long among Muhammadans and had not been even baptirod. 
The good missionary repaired the omission, and also took the trouble 
to oonvert and baptize an old Portuguese Jew aged ninety. 

Akbar no longer asked for instructors in Christian doctrine' to 
be sent. The requests expressed in his letter were of a purely secular 
nature, and it is clear that his main purpose was to obtain Portu¬ 
guese support in the coming struggle with his eldest son. The emperor 
laid stress upon the warm interest taken by him in trade, expressed 
his desire for perpetual amity between the two governments, asked 
that skilled artificers might be sent to him who should be assured of 
generous treatment and full liberty of return ; and requested that his 
envoy might be permitted to buy gems, cloths, and other valuable 
goods. So much was committed to writing, but the Khwaja was 
also furnished with verbal and doubtless more important instructions, 
the nature of which the Viceroy was requested to ascertain. Probably 
they related to the supply of munitions. 

The Portuguese authorities received the mission with due honour, 
and proved their understanding of its real purpose by exhibiting to 
the ambassador all their munitions of war, and firing a deafening 
salvo of toe whole of their great ordnance. Du Jarrio drily remarin 
that the ambassador must have appreciated the meaning of that 
‘martial symphony*. Nothing more appears to be on record concem* 
ing the results of the mission, which evidently failed in securing 
active Portuguese support.^ 

SEALED ORDERS PERMITTING THE CONVERSION OF MUSALMANS 
While at Gtoa Brother Benedict of Goes received orders from his 
superiors to proceed to Tibet, which was supposed to offer a field 
favourable to the spread of the Christian faith. Father Machado 
was sent with him to Agra in order to take his place at Akbar’s 
court. The emperor, as we have seen, had marched from Burhanpur 
late in April 1601, and must have arrived at Agra in May. He was 
there when Benedict and Machado came from Gloa. Father Pinheiro 
went out some leagues to meet them on the road. 

Akbar graciously gave Pinheiro, who was a favourite of his, 

g nrmission to return to Lahore, where the newly-appointed Viceroy, 
ulij Khan, had shown hostility to the Christiana. 

The Fathers made the bold demand that the emperor might be 
pleased to issue written orders under his seal expressly permitting 
such of his subjects as desired it to embrace Christianity without let 
or hindrance. Akbar, after satisfying himself that toe Christians at 
Lahore had been hardly used, agreed to the Father’s request. Up to 
that time the liberty to convert Musalmans to the Christian fidth had 
depended on verbal instructions only. ' The notion that such libwty 
should be confirmed by signed and seided orders was regaided by toe 

1. fhi Janie, ill, 6a4. 
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court officials os destractive of the Muslim religion. The officials also. 
feared that the issue of orders in the sense desired by the Fathers 
would be displeasing in the highest degree to Eulij Khan, the Viceroy 
at Lahore, at that time the most powerful and influential supporter 
of the throne, whose hostility was not to be provoked lightly. The 
eunuch in charge of the department^ consequently hesitated*^ to carry 
out his master’s instructions, and respectfully suggested reconsidera¬ 
tion. The difficulties placed in the wayof issue of the written orders 
were so great that the Fathers almost despaired of success. Ultimately 
they obtained the good offices of a young man who had been Pin* 
heiro’s pupil, and had opportunities of private access to the emperor. 
The young man was able to overcome even the powerful opposition 
of Aziz Eoka, who was at that time the great officer charged with 
the sealing of imperial commands. The desired document was made 
out in due form and handed to the Father’s. Akbar’s determined 
action convinced the Muhammadans that he could no longer be con* 
sidered a Muslim. 

Pinheiro, having won a success so notable, was allowed to return 
to Lahore, and was given a horse for the journey. Before he left he 
had the pleasure of laying before Akbar a work by Jerome Xavier, 
entitled the‘Mirror of Holiness’ iMiratu4~Kuda)t or alternatively, 
‘The Life of the Messiah (Dastan-i Masih), which had been compost 
in Portuguese and translated into Persian by Xavier with expert 
help. Akbar was delighted with the treatise, and insisted on Aziz 
Koka reading it aloud to him. That nobleman, who must have hated 
the task, made the best of a bad business, and asked that a second 
copy might be prepared for his own use. The actual manuscript pre¬ 
sented to Akbar in 1602 is said to be that now in the Bodleian 
Library.* 

FRINCX SALIM'S OVERTURES TO THE PORTUGUESE 

Prince Salim showed anxiety as great as that of his father to secure 
Portuguese support, and through it command of European ordnance. 
In ^e year 1602, while in open rebellion, he cultivated assiduously the 
friendship of the Fathers, and did his best to persuade them that he 
was sincerely devoted to the Christian religion and especially to the 
cult of the Virgin Mary. He even sent an envoy to Goa a^ing that 
priests might be accredited to his rival court at Allahabad. But the 
Provinciid cautiously declined to entagle himself in such a dangerous 
affair and returned a polite refusal. The prince also entered into 
private correspondence with Xavier, who was as cautious as hhi 
superiors, and showed the prince's letters to Akbar. Salim tried to 
secure the Father’s goodwill by presenting him with a black cloak 

1. The employment of a eunuoh was neoessaty beoause one of the queens 
had the custody of the seal* 

2. The M.S. is No. 8S4 in Catalogue Persian MSS.«Fraser, 206. It eon* 
tains 200 folios of 16 lines each, writtm in a clear and legible nestdik hand and 
measures 9 1/8 by 5 1/8 inches. An illuminated cross is inserted on folio 1*. 
The colophon statM tnat the book was finiriied to Afcbar's order inl602, ^e 
date being written in Persian words, with the addition of the Ilahi year 47. All 
the incidents mentioned in the text, except the reference to the Bodleism coi^, 
will be found in Maolagan, p. 80, with other details. The same author gives a 
nearly complete account of Jeronw Xavier’s works (pp. 110*13}. 
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which he had worn himself. He also sent for the use of the church a 
heavy silver image of the infant Jesus, and round his neck wore a 
locket containing portraits of Jesus and the Virgin. He subscribed 
his letters with the sign of the cross* 

After the final reconciliation with his father in November 1604, 
th^rinoe, while staying at agra, continued his flattering attentions 
to ^vier. He employed skilled artists to reproduce sacred Christian 
images, and had a orucifiz engraved on a large emerald which he wore 
suspended by a chain from his neck. He also contributed considerable 
sums for the erection of a suitable church at Agra, and professed the 
deepest interest in Xavier’s theological writings. The obvious 
insincerity of his proceedings needs no comment. 

ADVENTURES OF JOHN MELDENHALL 

The strange adventures and proceedings of John Mildenhall or 
Midnail are known from his two letters printed by Purchas combined 
with certain information collected by Orme and Foster from the East 
India Company’s records. Mildenhall, a merchant, was employed in 
1600, while the establishment of the company was under adjustment, 
to bear a letter from Queen Elizabeth to Akbar requesting liberty to 
trade in his dominions on terms as good as those enjoyed by the Por¬ 
tuguese. The tezt of the letter does not seem to be recorded. Milden¬ 
hall sailed from London for the coast of Syria on February 12,1599, 
and arrived overland at Aleppo on May 24 of that year. More than 
a year later, July 7, 1600, he left Aleppo, travelling with a great 
caravan, and so journeyed through Mesopotamia and Persia to 
Kandahar on the frontier of Akbar’s empire. 

His farther proceedings are related in a long letter addressed to 
Mr. Richard Staper, dated from Kaswin (Casbin) in Persia on October 
3 , 1606, nearly a year after Akbar's death. 

MILDENHALL AT AKBAR’S COURT 

From Kandahar he had made his way to Lahore early in 1603, 
and on arrival there had reported himself by letter to Akbar, who 
directed him to jiroceed to Agra. He complied, and, after a journey of 
twenty-one days, was well received at court. He must have been 
amply supplied with cash, because he states that at his audience he 
presented the emperor with twenty-nine good horses, some of whidi 
cost £50 or £60 each. He was then summoned to state his business 
before the council of ministers. He replied that the Queen of Engliuid 
sought the friendship of Akbar and trading privileges in his empire 
equal to those of the Portuguese. He further asked the emperor not 
to take offence if the English should capture Portuguese ships or 
ports on his coasts. 

Some days later Akbar presented Mildenhall with gifts worth 
£500 and flattered him with fair words. But the situation changed 
when the emperor consulted his Jesuit friends at Agra and Lahore^ 
who were ‘in an exceeding great rage*, and denoun^ En|^hmai 
generally thieves and spies. The Jesuits gained over the councillors, 
so that MildmihaU, failing to obtaih any satisfaction, absoated him¬ 
self from court. Akbar wen sopthed by more fair words and 
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presents of rich garments. Six months thus passed, daring whioh the 
Jesaits bought o^er Akbac's two principal ministers with bribes of at 
least £500 each, and enticed away the Armenian interpreter of the 
envoy, who was obliged to work hard studying Persian for six months 
in order to be able to speak for himself. He then resumed attendance at 
court and requested permission to depart because he felt unable to 
withstand the Jesuits. He also asked Akbar to hear a statement of 
his grievances. Audience was granted on a Wednesday, evidently 
some time in 1605. The Sunday following was appointed for hearing 
the statement of Mildenhall, who explained the advantages to be 
derived by the emperor from friendship and commerce with England, 
on terms similar to those arranged by the queen with Turkey. Prince 
Salim stood forward and expressed his agreement with Mildenhall, who 
had argued that intercourse with the Jesuits for ten or twelve years 
had not resulted either in the arrival of an embassy or in the receipt 
of valuable presents. Mildenhall promised that Akbar should get from 
England both the embassy and the presents. Akbar then laughed at the 
Jesaits and directed his chief minister, called the Viceroy by the writer 
and evidently the Ehand Azam (Aziz Koka), to make out and seal 
formal documents granting Mildenhairs requests in full. Within thirty 
days the papers were actually completed, and, as an extra precaution, 
confirmed by the prince. When Mildenhall was writing on October 3, 
1606, he had them with him in Persia.^ According to Orme, he 
actually obtained the farman, after Akbar’s death, from Jahangir. 
The discomfiture of the Jesaits, therefore, must have taken place in 
August or September 1605, after the reconciliation with Salim and 
shortly before Akbar's fatal illness, which began late in September. 

The chief motive whioh infiuencHid Akbar and his son in granting 
the requests of the English envoy evidently was the expected grati¬ 
fication of their vanity and cupidity. An embassy from a country so 
distant as England would be regarded and represented as a mission 
bearing tribute to the foot of the throne, while the accompanying 
presents would be interesting as curiosities in addition to being wel¬ 
come for their intrinsic value. 
the JESUITS 

Mildenhall’s letter is of special value as giving a lively picture 
of the corrupt intrigue prevalent at the Mogul court, and as affording 
conclusive proof of the activity of the Jesuit missionaries in their 
capacity as political and commercial agents. They appear to have 
been somewhat unsorapulous when so acting, and were gravely sus¬ 
pected of usii^ poison more then once to attain their ends. Orme 
relates that Canning, a factor of Surat, who was sent to Agra in 1613, 
'continued in daily dread of poison from the Portuguese Jesuits; and 
died on the 26th of May, which confirmed the suspicion*, and he adds 
that 'Andrew Starkey was poisoned somewhere on the way by two 
friars*.^ MUdenball himself was reputed to ha ve used the same secret 
weapon, and to have perished by it. 

1. Vwtohaa, vol. ii, pp. 897-303. 

8. Orme, Hutvrieal twamts, 4 to 1805, p. 833. Jerome 2QiVier, in hleletter 
dated Septembw 6 (NAh 1804, pablislied by Haotagan onfy (pp. 89,98}, aeensM 
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*The rest of his story*, Orine observes, *i8 very obsoms. He 
retphied to Persia, if not before, in 1610, with some oommission, in 
which two others, yonng men, were joined; whom it is said hepoisoned, 
in order to embezzle the effects committed to their common charge, 
with which he repaired to Agra, where he tamed Boman Oatholio, 
and died himself of poison, leaving all he possessed to a Frenohmani 
whose daughter he intended to marry. Mr. Ketridge was at that 
time the rraident at Agra ; but being constantly occupied in atten¬ 
dance on the court, sent for Wittington to collect the effect left by 
Mildenhall; of which to the amount of 20,000 dollars were recovered.*^ 

It is, of course, impossible now to judge how far such suspicions 
of poisonings on all sides were justified. ]^bably they were quite 
unibunded in many oases, if not in all. Mildenhairs negotiations seem 
to have formed the basis of the decision taken a few years later to send 
Sir Thomas Boe as the duly accredited ambassador of King James I. 

FIRST CHARTER OF THE EAST INDU COMPANY, DEC. 31.1600 

Mildenhall’s informal mission was, as we have seen, connected 
with the proposed formation of a chartered company for trade in 
the east. That project took shape on the last day of 1,600, when 
Queen Elizabeth granted her charter to the Governor and Company 
of Merchants of London trading with the East Indies*, and so 
founded the famous East India Company.^ The results of that 
Company’s proceedings are known in substance to everybody. They 
do not, however, concern the biography of Akbar, who may never 
have heard of the newly founded institution. Mildenhall, one of the 
three or four Englishmen known personally to him,, may or may not 
have informed him on the subject. No important consequences, 
resulted from the entry c f the Company into Indian trade until after 
Akbar*s death. But no account of his reign could be considered 
. complete which should fail to notice the remarkable fact that the 
power which became the heir of the Moguls was born during the life 
and reign of the real founder of the Mogul empire. 

AKBAR’S RELATIONS WITH EUROPEANS 

. The merchants of London, who incorporated themselves by 
virtue of Elizabeth*8 charter, aimed primarily at annexing a share of 
the profitable Dutch trade with the Spice Islands. The subsequent 
development of the trade in India proper was in large measure an 
afterthought consequent on the failure of the attempt to oust the 
Dutch from the Indian Archipelago, which failure was made defini* 
tive by the massacre of Amboyna in 1623. 

the 'English heretio* [seil. Mildenhall] of oontriviiig a 'diabolical ptoi’, and 
givii^ lavish bribes. Xavier was of opinion that the Englishman would never 
obtain the oonoessionB asked for. Mo doubt both sides bribed as heavily as 
their resources permitted. 

1. Orme, op. cit., p. 842. The ourious reader will find fbrther detatts abo^t 
Mildenhall (Midnall) and Ctaaijing in Lttkrs rtethtd bj th$ East India CmManjtJim 
Us Ssnants in tbs East, vol. ii, 1618—16, ed. Foster, Sampson, Low A Co. 1897. 
Mildenhall seems to have been a ro^e. That volume does not support Uvs 
poisoning hypothesis, so far as Canning was concerned. 

2. A copy of the idiarter will be fbund in Purchase ed. MacLehose, vot, ii, 
pp. 890»9lm 
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The Datch had already entered into possession of a valnable 
trade in the eastern seas when their East India Ck>mpany was incor¬ 
porated on March 20, 1602, They did not come into contact with 
Akbar. The establishment of English ‘factories', or trading stations, 
on tbe coast of the Bay of Bengal in 1610-11 marks the Effective 
beginning of Anglo-Indian commerce, five or six years after Akbar’s 
death. The first English ship to arrive at an Indian port was the 
Hectort commanded by Captain William Hawkins, which called at 
Surat in August 1608, and after doing a little trade with much difficul¬ 
ty, went on to Bantam. Tbe few Englishmen who visited India 
during Akbar's lifetime were merely pioneers surveying the ground 
for the operations of future generations. The first Englishman to 
reside in India, as already mentioned, was the Jesuit, the Rev. 
Thomas Stephens or Stevens, who came out in 1579 and laboured for 
forty years as a zealous priest and missioner in Goa and the neigh¬ 
bourhood, taking no part in politics. So far as appears Akbar never 
heard of his existence. The emperor must have had some communi¬ 
cation with John Newbery and Ralph Fitch when they were at Agra 
and Fathepur-Sikri in 1585, as otherwise he could not have taken 
their companion, William Leedes, the jeweller, into his service, but 
Fitch makes no mention of any audience being granted to his party. 
The only other British subject known to have conversed with Akbar 
is John Mildenball, whose story has been related. The notions about 
England which Akbar can have picked up from those trading visitors 
must have been fragmentary and confused, and in all probability he 
formed a poor opinion of their country. Mildenhall was not a 
creditable representative. 

The only European power concerning which Akbar possessed 
any substantial knowledge was the Portuguese, and his interest in 
Portuguese affairs was mainly aroused by his intense desire to destroy 
the settlements of tbe intrusive foreigners who dared to trespass on 
the coast of one of his richest provinces, and to humble him by 
requiring his ships to sail under cover of passports granted by 
Portuguese authority. 

APPENDIX A 

Official account of the Capitulation of Aairgarh 

Professor Dowson, the translator of the extracts quoted below, 
certifies that, with certain exceptions, the Akbamama o/Faizi Sirhindi 
is ‘nothing more than a compilation from the Tabakat-i-Akbari and 
the Ahbar nama of Abu-1 Fazl. It ends with the latter work in 1010 a. 
(1602 ▲.!>.)’ (E. & E., vi, 116). The extracts, therefore, save where 
difference is noted, are equivalent to passages from Abu-1 Fazl's 
book. The relevant parts will now be cited. 

'On the 2lBt Safar a.h. 1009] news arrived of the capture 
of Ahmadnegar on the 18th* (p. 144). That date is equivalent to 
August 19, 1600 (o.s.). 

Tbe author then gives a brief account of the fall of Ahmadnagar, 
followed by a gap in the translation marked. «« 

He continues (p. 145) : 
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*A few days after, Bahaduz sent Sftdat B[ha& and Shaikh Fir Muhammad 
Husain, two of his ohief men, to the Emperor, with ten elephants and an en¬ 
treaty for forgiveness. Two days afterwards. Shaikh Pir Muhammad was sent 
back into the fortrem, and Sadat Khan was kept aa the guest of Shaikh Farid. 
The esoort which had oome out with him was ordered to return with Pir Moham* 
mad;butthemen, about a hundred in number, declared that thw would not 
return into the fortress and become prisoners (asir) in Asirgarh. Permission to 
remain was given to those who conld give some bail that they would not run 
away, otherwise they were to be put in confinement. In the end some found 
the required bail, and some went back into the fortress.' 

' The passage as it stands by itself is absurd and incredible. But 
when read in the light of Du Jarrio’s straightforward narrative, it is 
seen to be a garbled account of the kidnapping of Bahadur with his 
esoort about the end of August. The writen is careful to make no 
mention of the king. The extraordinary phrase that ‘Sadat Khan was 
kept as the guest of Shaikh Farid’ is merely of polite way of saying 
that he was made prisoner. Although Du Jarrio does not happen to 
mention Pir Muhammad and Sadat Khan by name, there is no diffi¬ 
culty about believing that they were kidnapped along with their king, 
and that negotiations for capitulation were conducted through Pir 
Muhammad. The statement that a hundred of the escort made a pun 
in order to excuse their refusal to rejoin the garrison is ridiculous. 
We are then told that some were allowed out on bail, some were 
imprisoned, and some allowed to return to the fortress. Why ! 

The author continues without a break : 

'Among the causes which brought about the surrender of the fortress wee 
the impurity of the atmosphere, which engendered two diseases.^ One wee 
paralysis of the lower extremities, from the waist downwards, which deprived 
the sufferer of the powers of motion; the other was weakness of sight. These 
maladies greatly distressed and disoouraged the men of the garrison, so that men 
of all tanks and degrees were of one mind and voice in urging Bahadur to 
capitulate. At their instance be wrote to the Emperor offering to surrender.' 

It will be observed that the author states that a corrupted atmos¬ 
phere, manifested by two non-fatal disorders, was merely among the 
causes leading to the capitulation. That statement is wholly inconsis¬ 
tent with Abu-1 Fazl’s allegation of mortality on a gigantic scale. 
The kidnapping of the king having been concealed, the author neces¬ 
sarily pretends that Bahadur remained within the walls to the end. 

He continues without interruption : 

'When Bahadur came out, the Emperor held a grand darbar, at which all 
the great men were present, and Bahadur was amazed at the splendour and 
state. Mukarrib Khan, and several other of Bahadur's nobles, were sent into 
the fortress, in advance of Shaikh Abu-1 Fazt, to inform the garrison of the 
surrender, and to require the giving up of the keys. When they approached, 
Mukarrib Khan's father mounted the top of the fort, and reviled him for having 
thrown his mastra into bonds and surrendered the fort. Unable to endure his 
abuse, the son stabbed himself two or three times in the abdomen, and a few 
days afterwards he died. On the 17th Safor tlm royal foroes were admitted, and 

the keys were given up..Khan Khanan, who bad oome from Ahmadnagar, 

went into the fortress, and placed the royal seal on the treasure and warlike 
stores, which were then placed in charge of responsible officers. Just at this 
tjma Mirza Jani Beg of Tatta died. 

'On the 8tb Sha'ban the Emperor bestowed great honours on Shaikh Abu-l 
Fasl, eto. The Emperor went in and inspected the^fortrcss. AU the treasttiaa 


1. Dowson's note.'—*Abu-l Fazl says that the pestilence arose from tbo 
Ding up of more than 100,000 animals in the fortrcM, and that 26,000 huaoiait 
igs died from it. 
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and effeots^^of Babadur Khan, whioh had bean oolleoted bjr bis anoeston 
during two hundred years were brought out, and the wives and women Baha¬ 
dur, two hundred in number, ware presented. The Emperor stayed in tho 

place three di^, and then prooeeded to Burhanpur..On the 28th Shavwal all 

the country of the Dakhin, Birar, Khandesh, Ifohwa and Qujarat were placed 
under the rule of Prince Daniyal.* 

That passage contains statements even more absurd than those 
in the first extract, which it resembles by including veiled references 
to the kidnapping which had occurred at the end of August. 

The *grand darbar’ placed by Sirhindi in January 1601, when, 
as we know from the mosque inscription, the fortress really surren¬ 
dered, is the one held at the end of August 1600, when Akbar 'sat like 
a statue’, forced Bahadur to prostrate himself, and then kidnapped him. 
The success of the bribery operations in January did not offer occa¬ 
sion for a solemn court function. The author had just told us that 
Bahadur, in deference to the wishes of all ranks of the garrison, had 
written offering to capitulate. He now states that information had to 
be sent to the garrison that the capitulation had taken place. The 
king, too; is represented as being *in bonds’ Mukarrab Khan, who is 
said to have stabbed himself because of his father’s abuse, clearly is 
the plain-spoken youth murdered by order of Akbar. His father must 
be the unnamed Abyssinian commandant of Du Jarric, whose repro¬ 
aches, alleged to have been hurled at his son, were really directed 
against the perfidious emperor. If Bahadur had come out to surrender 
in accordance with the urgent entreaties of the whole garrison, why 
should Mukarrab Khan be blamed for his sovereign’s captivity $ 

The dates are impossible. Ahmadnager fell on Safar 18, the 
news reaching Asirgarh on the 21st. We are now told that 'on the 
17th Safar the royal forces were admitted [to Asirgarh], and the keys 
were given up', which is absurd. 

A.H. 1009 began on July 3 (o.s.), 1600. Consequently the 18th of 
Safar, the second month (29 days July+19 of August—48 days) was 
August 19 (Muharram, first month, 30day8+18 of second month^,48 
days). The fortress of Asirgarh was surrendered in January 1601, 
not in August 1600, and long after the fall of Ahmadnager, not before 
it, as stated by the author. The capitulation took place on the 22nd 
of Bajab, the seventh month of a.h. 1009=^ January 17, 1601, and 
not in Safar the second month. The conferment of honours in Sha*- 
ban, the eighth month, is therefore correctly stated. The dating of 
Prince Daniyal’s appointment in Shawwal, the tenth month—April 
1601, also is correct. 

The chronology is muddled in many books, but so much exposi¬ 
tion must suffice. It would be too tedious to examine in detail the 
errors of various writers. One of the worst is that in Burgess, Tht, 
Chrondogy of Modem India, 1913, where the fall of Asirgarh is 
plac^ in 15^. 

NOTE 

Another oontemporary account of the siege of Asirgarh and the preoediiig 
events is now to be found in the learned treatise entitled *The Faruqi Dynastj 
Khandesh', by Lt.-Col. T.W. Hsdg, O.M.Q. {/i^> AsA, 1918, ^ jip. 118*84,141*9 
178*86). That treatise is based ohie^ upon vol. i of the Aiabio mtiary 
called Wdiki U Mwugar, or more briefly Ztfar-d Wdik, edited in 1910 by 




Sir E. Denison Ross. Theanthor ofifchadbem for a time in the service of 
Fnled Khan, one of the nobles of Rajs Ali Khan and Bahadur Shah. 

His narrative, while agreeing in the main with the oiBeial story, oonflrms the 
Jesuit version on certain points. The Abyssinian commandant, unnamed in that 
v^on, is said to luve bran old and blind. He was named Ifolik Yakut Sultani. 
His spioide is described by the author, who alleges that it was effected 1^ means 
ofopinm, not by strangulation. His son, as I inferred eorreotly, was krakaivab 
Khan. The author follows the ojBQoial atorjr in affirming that the young man also 
committed suicide. The Faruki princes confined in the fortress, who are idl 
specified by name, exceeded fifty in number. Du Jarrio, when mentioning only 
seven, petsumably indicates merely the principal members of thefamily. lignifl- 
cant incidents related by Du Jarrio are omittM. It is impossible to entw into 
detailed criticism in this place, and it must suffice to say that I still regard the 
Jesuit narrative as being by far the most trustworthy account of the facts, which 
have been deliberately garbled more or less by the Muhammadan authors. 
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REBELLION OF PRINCE SALIM; DEATH OF PRINCE 
DANIYAL AND OF AKBAR’S MOTHER $ SUBMISSION 
AND ARREST OF PRINCE SALIM ; LAST ILLNESS 
AND DEATH OF AKBAR (OCTOBER 1605) } 
DESECRATION OF HIS TOMB (1691) 

FRINGE SALIM PREPARES TO REBEL 

As early as 1591, when the emperor suffered from an attack 
of colic, he expressed his suspicion that Prince Salim had caused 
poison to be administered to him.^ It is impossible to say whether 
or not the suspicion was then justified ; but it is certain that in 1600 
Salim had become utterly weary of waiting for the long-deferred 
and ardently desired succession. The prince, who was then thirty- 
one years of age, felt aggrieved because the reign of his father had 
already lasted more than forty years, and Akbar’s strong constitution 
seemed to postpone indefinitely the close of his life. Salim, therefore, 
following many evil precedents in Asiatic history, resolved to anti¬ 
cipate the course of nature, and occupy the imperial throne by force, 
whatever might be the consequence to his father. The prince was then 
residing at Ajmer. 

Shahbaz Khan Kalnbu, who had been appointed to assist 
Salim in the administration of the Ajmer province, died in 1600, 
probably about the middle of the year.‘ 

The deceased nobleman, although renowned for generosity and 
lavish expenditure, left behind him immense wealth, which Salim 
promptly appropriated, thus providing himself with cash for the 
execution of his meditated treason.* 

RAJA MAN SINGH (REVOLT IN BENGAL. A.D. 1600 

Baja Man Singh, governor of Bengal and Bihar, who disliked 
the Bengal climate, usually resided at Ajmer, leaving the adminis¬ 
tration of his provinces in the hands of deputies. About this time 
(a. d. 1600) an Afghan chief named Usman Khan rebelled, defeated 
the imperial officers, and occupied the greater part of Bengal. Baja 
Man Singh was obliged to take the field in person. He acted with 
vigour and defeated the rebels decisively at Sherpur Atai, a small 
town, now apparently in the Murshidabad District** The l^ja, after 


1. Badaoni, ii, 890. 

8. The precise date of the death of Shahbas Ehaa is not recorded. He died 
In A-H. 1008. which ended in July 1600. The course of events indicates t^t 
bia decease must have occurred to\rards the close of a.H. 1008. 

3. The treasure seized is said to have exceeded ten i^lUons • of rupees, a 
<orore* (de Laet, p. 107/206). 

4 . It was in the Sbsrifabad Sarkar {Ain, vol. ii, p. 140), which, acoordlng 

to extended ‘from Bardwan to Fath Singh, south of Ifurshldaba? 

(ibid., voL i. p. 841). Thornton {GaeOtm) mentions <SeefpoM*, 18 miles W. by 8. 
nam Ifursbidabad. 
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hb Tictory, retnnied to court, and waa raised, contrary to precedent, 
td the exalted rank of 'commander of 7,000*, reserved np to that 
time for members of the imperial family. 

Man Singh remained in Bengal until A.ri. 1013 (a.d. 1604- 
5), when he resigned the government and proceeded to Agra. His 
ofifering of OOO elephants greatly pleased Akbar.^ He was, consequ¬ 
ently, at the capital when Akbar became ill in September 1605. 

OPEN REBELUON OF PRINCE SAUM, A.D. x6oo 

Salim had been advised by his brother-in-law, Baja Man Singh, 
to proceed on service against the Bengal rebels, and, according to 
one authority, the Raja went so far as to counsel the prince to take 
possession of the eastern provinces. If Man Singh really gave that 
counsel, it would have been offered for the purpose of keeping Salim 
out of the way, and opening up Ehusru's path to the throne. Salim, 
however, who was not inclined to endanger his own prospects by 
absence in remote regions, decided to retire no farther than Allaha¬ 
bad, where he had partisans. He had hoped to obtain possession 
of Agra, the capital and chief treasure city of the empire, which at 
that time probably had not less than fifteen million pounds ste rling 
of cash stored in the vaults of the fort. Kulij Khan, the governor 
of Agra, visited the prince, who was advised by some of his adhe¬ 
rents to seize the visitor, but Salim shrank from that dangerous 
treachery, and finding that Eul ji Khan would not betray his trust 
passed on eastwards. In July he crossed the Jumna a few miles from 
the city, and carefully avoided an interview with his grandmother, 
who desired to dissuade him from his purpose of rebellion and had 
come out to meet him. The old lady, who loved him ardently, was 
deeply pained by his behaviour. Salim, on arrival at Allahabad, 
appropriated the revenue of Bihar, a treasure exceeding three million 
pounds sterling (30 lakhs of rupees), seized many provinces and 
districts extending from Ealpi to Hajipur, and assigned them to his 
leading supporters as jagirs. Eutbu-d dinEokaltash obtained Bihar ; 
Allah Beg was appointed to Jaunpur ; and so on. Those acts amount¬ 
ed to avowed rebellion.* 

SAUM ASSUMES ROYAL TITLE, xSox. 

Akbar, having left the Deccan in April, as related in the last 
preceding chapter, must have arrived at Agra in May. Some 
after his return, the exact date not being recorded, he received re¬ 
ports that Salim was coming to court at the head of 30,000 cavahy. 

1. Steworti, Hitt. ^ Btngal (ed. 1818), p. 100 Aba-1 FazI, after hie 
minimizes the extent of the suooess gained by the rebellioas ohief, *The provinee', 
he says, 'was not lost; but the rebeu got possession of some places* M in 
E.&D.,vi,98). 

2. Salim crossed the Jumna on Amardad 1, Ilahi year 48 (March 1800- 
Match 1601) as stated by AJf. in E.ftl>.,vi, 99;thatist6 say, about July 1(^ 19Q0. 
Gladwin (i.e. Afc’ctu'-t J.) asserts that Man Singh advised the seizure of IIm 
eastern provinces. For the life of Kulij (QuliJ) Khan seeBlochman ifts, v<d.i, pp, 
84fl. 854. The names of the provinces seized by Salim are i^ven by da ,Last ^ 
corrupt forms. At Akbar*s death in 1606 the cadi in Agra fort siixeedsd 
20^000,000 pounds sterling. It can hardly have been less tihsn UJOOOfiOO in 1800, 
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that he had actaaUy advanced as fiu as Etawah (Itawa), only 
8eventy*three miles distant from the capital. The emperor dispatched 
an urgent letter filled with remonstrances and threats, directing his 
son to return to Allahabad. He followed up that communication by 
a second conferring on the prince the government of Bengdl and 
Orissa. Salim took no notice of his appointment to the eastern 
provinces, but submitted to the necessity of returning to Allahabad, 
where he openly assumed the royal style and set up as an inde* 
pendent king. He was good enough to designate his father, by way 
of distinction, as the Great Eing.^ 

NEGOTUnONS { SALIM’S DESIANCE 

Either late in 1601 or early in 1602 Salim sent his adherent. 
Dost Muhammad of Kabul, generally designated by his later title of 
Khwaja Jahan, as his envoy to negotiate with Akbar. The envoy 
remained at Agra for six months, but the prince’s insincere protest¬ 
ations of regret for his conduct were coupled with conditions which 
the emperor could not possibly accept. Salim required that he should 
be permitted to visit hto father at the head of 70,000 men, that all 
his grants to his officers should be confirmed, and that his adherents 
should not be regarded as rebels. The negotiations for definite recon¬ 
ciliation consequently failed. At that time Akbar could not make up 
his mind to fight his son, for whom he had undoubtedly felt warm 
affection. How far he was influenced by parental love, and how far 
by fear of Salim’s considerable power, cannot be determined. Prob¬ 
ably his hesitation was caused by both motives. Throughout the 
year 1602 the prince continued to hold his court at Allahabad and to 
maintain royal state as king of the provinces which he had usurped. 
He emphasized bis claim to royalty by striking both gold and copper 
money, specimens of which he had the impudence to send to his 
father. That insult moved Akbar to action.^ 

MURDER OF ABU-L FAZL 

The emperor wrote a full account of the misdeeds and insolence 
of the prince to Abu-1 Fazl, who was in charge of the imperial interests 


1. Qladwin, p. vi. 'PrinoepB quippe se etiam regexn, etsi Patrem magnum 
dioeret regem* (Du Jarrie, iii, 118). 

2. For Dost Muhammad of ]^bul, or Khwaja Jahan, see Bloohmann, Ain, 

vol. i. pp. 424,477. He wu highly favoured by Jahangir, whomaniedhisdaughter 
and appointed him to the important office of Bakshi. He is frequently mentioned 
in Jahangir's MonuArsi see Beveridge's Index.Theaocount of hismissionto Akbar 
is from von den Broeoke in de Laet, p. 189/208. The 7aibm7 names MirSadr Jahan 
as the agent employed in these early negotiations, and be, too, may have been 
utilised. The money was gold and copper (auream atque aeneun monetam suo 
nomine non modo oudi feoit, sed et ad patrem misit nt Anirnmn ejus magis 
irritaret), not gold and silver, as Lethbridge (p. 198} wrongly translates (de 
Laet, p. 200/269). No specimen is recorded m those coins, wmch jwesumably 
were Urn in number and soon called hi. The silver *8alimi rupees’ seem to have 
been struck after the prince's accession, before he had dies r^y with his new 
title of Jsbsngir (Taylor 1904, Jfm. 6-10). Oertidn Allahabad 

obins of the 44th and 46th years (1699-1601) have b^ supposed to be ccons 
struck during the prince's rebellim. But they ore silver and do not bear Saliin^ 
name, so they do not agree with the description in de Last (Rodiers, 

part it voh Ivii (1688); p. 18 ; JBJii. Cate/, pp. Ixviii, 48). 
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in the .Deccan. His dispatch may be dated in June i602t or eariy iti 
July. Abn-l Fazl saw the necessity for strong action, and replied say* 
ing that he would bring the prince bound to court. I^lim fiuly under* 
stood the danger to himself which would ensue on the acceptance of 
Abu'l Fazl’s advice, and resolved to intercept and kill hut father's 
dearest surviving friend.^ The story of the murder is related in detail 
by Asad Beg, who made special inquiry into the circumstances. He 
was in the suite of the returning minister as far as Sironj, now in the 
Tonk State, and begged to be allowed to escort him to Qwalior, 
because treachery was feared. But Abu*l Fazl refused to pay any heed 
to warnings, and proceeded on the way towards Agra with an inade* 
quate escort. When he arrived at Sarai Barar, ten or twelve miles from 
Narwar, he was again warned of the intended attack by a religious 
mendicant, but deliberately abstained from taking the most obvious 
precautions, and even dismissed the guards offered to him by friends. 

Early in the morning of August 12, 1602, the minister was 
attacked, as he was about to make the day’s march, by Bir Singh, 
the Bundela chieftain of Orohha, whom Salim had hired for the 
purpose. The bandit ohiers force of five hundred mailed horsemen 
soon overpowered the resistance of the travellers’ small retinue. Abu*l 
Fazl was transfixed by a lance and promptly decapitated. His head 
was sent to Allahabad, where Salim received it with unholy joy and 
treated it with shameful insult.’ 

The prince felt no remorse for the crime. On the contrary, 
he gloried in it, and was graceless enough to pla<» on record the 
following account. 

SALIM’S ACCOUNTS OF THE CRIME 

*I promoted Baja Bir Singh Deo, a Bundela Rajput, who had 
obtained my favour, and who excels his equals and relatives in 
valour, personal goodness, and simple*heartedness, to the rank of 
3,000. The reason for his advancement and for the regard shown to 
him was that near the end of my revered father’s time, Shaikh Abu-1 
Fazl, who excelled the Shaikbzadas of Hindustan in wisdom and 
learning, had adorned himself outwardly with the jewel of sincerity, 
and sold it to my father at a heavy price. He had been summon^ 
from the Deccan, and since his feelings towards me were not honest, 
he both publicly and privately spoke against me. At this period, when, 
through strife-mongering intriguers, the august feelings of my revered 

1. Du Jarrio (iii, 114) gives the following bri^ scoount of the murder, with* 
out naming the victim. I do not know why he should describe Abu>l Fazl at iu 
adherent of Salim. *Pater enim cum primanmn quemdam ducem&lodleial singa> 
laris virum, qni fllio adharaebat, quemque ille ob insignem prudenAiam & robw 
magni faciebat, vocasset; filius, quantum consilio hujus e re patris futmaesMUl, 
praesagiens, per insidias ilium in via interaoi oorat, oapntque ad te deferri. Quo 
facto et pattern non parum irrkavit, et regiam omnem constemavit.* The 
TahnU represents the summons of Abu>l Fazl to court as a recall due to Akbar^ 
displeasure at the tone of his reports concerning Prince Salim (£. A D., vi, ip?}. 
I do not believe that version. The test follows the Firagiimtiim in do Last, 
p. 200/209. 

S. Asad Beg in E. A D., vi, 166*60.*0aput prindpi mftaum, ingnatf gatadfo 
4)aam perfudit* (da Laet, p. 201/210). *8alhn...it it said, It thrown into Van 
unwortiQr plaoe*', whwe it lay fw a longtime’ (Bloohmann, dsi, vol. I, p.-932Vj; 
probably tne qu^tion it from the ffmara. tiUphiniitonaaiid ieiui ofhtr 

autlms •mosously writs 'Esc Singh* fbr Bir SiB#i% 
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father were entirely embittered against me, it was certain that if he 
obtained the honour of waiting on him (Akbar) it would be the cause 
of more confusion, and would preclude me from the favour of union 
with him (my father). It became necessary to prevent him from com¬ 
ing to court. * 

* As Bir Singh Deo*s country was exactly on the route and he was 
then rebel, I sent him a massage that if he would stop that sedition- 
monger and kill him he would receive every kindness from me. My 
God*s grace, when Shaikh Abu-1 Fazl was passing through Bir Singh 
Deo*s country, the Raja blocked his road, and after a little contest 
scattered his men and killed him. He sent his head to me in Allahabad. 
Although this event was a cause of anger in the mind of the late King 
(Akbar), in the end it enabled me to proceed without disturbance of 
mind to kiss the threshold of my father’s palace, and by degrees the 
resentment of the King was cleared away*.^ 

The cynical effrontery of that passage would be difficult to 
beat. The blasphemous ascription of success in the treacherous murder 
to the grace of God is particularly disgusting, while the avowed 
indifference to Akbar’s feelings proves the insincerity of the writer’s 
frequent references to his 'revered father’. 

ESCAPE OF BIR SINGH, THE MURDERER 

The crime made Akbar furious with rage and distracted with 
grief. For three days he abstained from appearing in public audience, 
a dangerous omission in a country where the non-appearance of the 
sovereign for a single day might be the signal for a revolution. Urgent 
orders were sent out to hunt down and slay the chief who had presum¬ 
ed to kill the emperor’s friend. Akbar fell into the greatest conceiv¬ 
able passion when he learned that Bir Singh bad escaped through the 
territories of the Raja of Gwalior, and he was much puzzled by 
oobfiicting reports which cast the blame for the failure of the pursuit 
now on one person, and now on another. At last, about three months 
after the murder, he called for Asad Beg (November, 1602) and put him 
on special duty to ascertain who was guilty. In due course, presum¬ 
ably towards the end of 1602, Asad Beg returned from his mission and 
judiciously reported that nobody had erred intentionally, although 
there had been gross neglect, a fault shared by all concerned. Akbar 
accepted the excuse, and did not prosecute his researches further.* 
Bir Singh, although hotly pursued and wounded on one occasion, 
evaded capture, and lived to enjoy the favour of Jahangir, as already 
related.* 

The murder was effectual for two years in stopping Akbar 
from taking strong measures to coerce his rebellious son. 

ABU-L FAZL 

Abu-1 Fazl, who thus met his death in the fifty-second year of 

1. Jahansir, B.B., i, 24, 2fi. The expUamtions offered in the Ma* asir-i 
Jfahmgiff E. & D., vi, 442>4, agree with those given by Jahangir, but are expres¬ 
sed at a little more length. The author seems to deny that Saliiy struok coins in 
his own name. 

2. Asad Beg, inB. & D., vi, 162. Asad Beg’s report must have been made 

in December 1602. . . 

S. Ttkmil, in E. & D., vi. 114. 
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hia Age, was the second son of Shaikh Mabarak, the learned nnortho- 
doz l^eologian who had been the first to suggest to Akbar the idea 
of spuming the spiritual as well as the temporal guidanoe of his peo¬ 
ple. Faizi, the Shaikh*8 elder son who had entered Akbar*s service in 
1607, was not ambitions of high ofSoial rank, and devoted himself 
mainly to literary pursuits. He was content with a modest provisirm 
as ^commander of 400’, and died in 1595, two years after his father, 
who had attained a great age. Abu-1 Fazl, who had shown extraordi¬ 
nary precocity and had spent a studious youth, succeeded in 1574 by 
means of a Koranic commentary, in attracting the attention of the 
emperor. Having once entered on the road to advancement he took 
good care to secure his continual progress, and in due course attained 
the lofty and lucrative dignity of ‘commander of 4000’. His favour 
at court became so marked that the Jesuits speak of him as ‘the 
King’s Jonathan’. He appears to have possessed more influence over 
Akbar than that enjoyed by any other person. It was not necessary 
to appoint him to any of the highest offices. He occupied an informal 
position as Secretary of State and Private Secretary, which secured 
him in practice greater power than if he had been Vakil or Vizier. 
He was largely concerned in developing his father’s ideas, especially 
those of universal toleration and the spiritual headship of the empe¬ 
ror. It is not clear how far he advised or supported his master’s un¬ 
worthy insults to Islam which obviously violated the principle of 
toleration. He suppresses mention of them, our knowledge of the 
facts being derived from Badaoni and the Jrauits. 

The brilliant official success of Abu-1 Fazl was doe partly to 
his exceptional intellectual gifts and partly to his adroitness as a 
courtier. He resembled Francis Bacon in combining extraordinary 
mental powers and capacity for work with the servility of an ambi¬ 
tious courtier. Father Monserrate, who knew him intimately, had no 
hesitation in declaring that Abu-1 Fazl easily surpassed all his contem¬ 
poraries in acuteness of intellect.^ The observation, undoubtedly true, 
is supported by the verdiot of later ages and the testimony of the 
successful minister’s writings. When Badaoni describes Abu-l Fazl as 
being ‘officious, time-serving, openly faithless continually studying the 
emperor's whims, a flatterer beyond ail bounds’,' the language may 
be censured for its obvious malice, but I do not think it is far from 
the truth. Notwithstanding Blochmann’s opinion to the contrary, the 
author of the AlAamama and Ani-i Akbari actually was a consummate 
and shameless flatterer. Both works were conceived and executed as 
monuments to the gloiy of their writer’s master. Almost all matters 
considered detrimental to Akbar’s renown are suppressed, gloreed 
over, or occasionally even falsified. Abu-1 Fazl, when not i^uenoed 
by his resolve to magnify Akbar at all costs, was more conscientious 
in the collection of facts than most Asiatic historians, and was espe¬ 
cially careful about the details of chronology. But his books are one¬ 
sided panegyrics, and must be treated as such by a critical historian 
Their merits as literature will be considered in the fifteenth chapter. 

1. 'Quiaeumine inganii fodle omnei aapenbat* (Gommuiimiiu. p. 6S9). 

Z. Badaoni, ii,m * 
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Abu-I PazI availed himrotf of the liberty allowed by hie religion 
in his relations with women. He hflbd at least the oanonioal four 
wives.^ His private life, when judged by a Muslim standard, was 
considered to be blameless> He had a prodigious appetite, rivalling 
that of Sultan Mahmud Bigarha of Gujarat, and is reput^ to have 
consumed daily nearly thirty pounds of food.‘ 

His sincerity in adopting and managing Akbar*8 ridiculous 
eclectic religion may be doubted or even denied, with good reason. 
Badaoni relates a conversation which he had with him about 1570, 
when Badaoni inquired, 'Who will have a greater passion for all the 
notorious heresies than yourself ?' The reply was, '1 wish to wander 
for a few days in the vale of infidelity for sport*.* The obvious 
inference of insincerity to be drawn from that reply is supported by 
the anecdote of Prince Salim’s malicious delight in finding forty scribes 
copying Horans at the Secretary’s house when the prince paid a 
surprise visit.* Abu-l Fazl, who had been brought up as a learned 
Muslim theologian with Sufi or mystical tendencies, appears never to 
have heartily renounced his unorthodox form of Islam. He was far 
too clever and deeply read to believe in Akbar as the prophet of a 
new religion* This work being a biography of Akbar himself, and not 
a detail^ account of his contemporaries, it is impossible to discuss 
more folly in this place the interesting life*8tory of Abu-1 Fazl which 
would furnish material for a separate volume. His son Abdu>r rah- 
man attained considerable distinction in an official career*. 

RECONCILIATION EFFECTED BY SALIMA BEGAM, 1603 

Sultan Salima Begam, Bairam Khan’s widow, the emperor’s 
senior consort, whom Akbar had espoused in his youth, had always 
occupied a position of great infiuenoe in the imperial household. 
Being reived to bring father and son together, and to ward off the 
horrors of civil war, if by any means peace could be arranged, she 
journeyed to Allahabad either late in 1^2 or early in 1603, under 
instructions from the emperor, in order to persuade the prince to 
submit. She succeeded so far that Salim was induced to march towards 
Agra. In or about April 1603 (beginning of 48th regnal year), Akbar 
received the welcome news that his son had passed Etawah and would 
shorty present himself at court. Salima Begam returned with the 
prince and asked Akbaris mother, Maryam Makani, to accord him 

1 . Mn, voL iii, p. 449. He married Hindu, Persian, and Kashmiri wives, in 
addiiicHi to a lady of an honourable house emd a family distinguished for learn¬ 
ing. He says that the extra oonsorte were *000881003 of great joy’ to him, and so 
was more fortunate than many polygamists. 

2. For the Sultan see Bayley Hist, sf Gigarat, p. 162. The ’maund* of Akbar, 
oontrining 40 ‘seers’, was equivalent to 661 pounds. Abu-1 Fazl is said to have 
eaten 22 ‘seers’ daUy. 

3. Badaoni, ii, 270. 

4. Bloohmann, in Ain, voi. i, p. xvi; the authority is not stated, but |wo- 
bably is the Ma'asiru4 Umara. 

6. Bloohmann, in Ain, vol. i, p. xzv. Abu-I Fast’s autobiography will be 
found in the same work, vol. iii, pp. 417-61. His writings oontSin othw passages 
on the same subject. He had a good eonoeit of himself, ae iq>pears nomuie 
oonoLudhig para^phs of the autobiography. 
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her personal protection. That aged lad 7 consented} and went oat a 
day*B jonmej to meet the rebel, whom she bronght to her own resi¬ 
dence, She arranged an interview between Salim and his father, who 
received him courteously, even advancing several steps to meet him. 
The prince gave tangible evidence of his submission by presenting to 
his sovereign 12,000 gold mohurs, and no less than 770 elephants, 
out of which 361 were accepted and placed in the imperial stables, 
the remainder being returned to the giver. He knew that his father 
had a passion for collecting fine elephants and that no gift more 
acceptable could be imagined. In return he begged for the best 
elephant in his father’s possession, a request which was graciously 
conceded. After a short interval Akbar, taking off his own turban, 
placed it on the head of his son, thus publicly recognizing him as 
heir to the throne. The reconciliation was complete to all appear¬ 
ance, and Salima Begam must have felt proud at the success of her 
intervention.’ 

The reconciliation, however, was not sincere. It is impossible to 
believe that Akbar can have forgiven heartily the atrocious murder of 
his dearest friend, and it is certain that Salim, who felt a grudge 
against his father for living so long, continued to cherish rebellious 
thoughts. Akbar desired that his now acknowledged heir should 
derote himself in earnest to the destruction of the Bana of Me war, 
Amar Singb, who carried on with unquenchable spirit the unequal 
contest so long waged by his gallant father, Partap, who had died in 
1697. The comparative quiet enjoyed by Amar Singh during the last 
eight years of Akbar’s life was not due, as Tod supposed, to any 
softening of the emperor’s heart, under the influence of admiration 
for a brave adversary. The evidence proves with certainty that 
Akbar never forgave either of the Bunas for their unflinching asser¬ 
tion of independence. Partap had actually succeeded before his death 
in recovering possession of the greater part of Mewar, and the emperor 
earnestly desired to break the resistance of his successor. But Akbar’s 
son and ojQScers disliked warfare in the Bajputana hills, where little 
plunder was to be gained, while there was always the riik of a humi¬ 
liating disaster. Amar Singh, therefore, though strong enough to 
defend himself, was not put to the necessity of serious fighting on a large 
scale, and found leisure to remodel the institutions of his country. 
SAUM RETURNS TO ALLAHABAD NOV., 1603 

Salim, who had withdrawn to Fathpur-Sikri, evaded comifliance 
with his father’s orders by making extravagant demands for increased 
forces and supplies of treasure, which he knew woidd certainly be 
refused. He intimated that if his proposals should not be considered 
acceptable, he desired the favour of another interview and premission 
to return to Allahabad. 

Akbar decided that another interview would be inexpedient, and 
gave his son the desired piekmisBion to return to Allahabad, adding 
that he should be at liberty to come again to court i^Hter a time. Salim 
marched on November 10,1608, crossed the Jumna near Mathura, 


1. TdbmV, tr.Ohalmttcs, in von Ncer.U. 411,418| and less folly in filAD.* 
16B{01adwin,p:viL » 
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and on arrival at Allahabad celebrated the reconciliation with his 
father, imperfect though it was, by brilliant festivities. Apparently 
he resumed a position of practical independence. 

DEATH OF THE SHAH BEGAM 

About this time the prince suffered a grievous personis^ loss by 
the death of his first and much-loved wife, the Shah ^gam, adoptive 
sister of Baja Man Singh, and mother of Prince Khusru. She was 
deeply distressed by the unfilial attitude of her son towards his father, 
as well as by some misconduct of a brother of her own, named Madho 
Singh, and being a passionate woman, liable to fits of mental derange¬ 
ment, oommitt^ suicide by taking a large dose of opium, as alrei^y 
mentioned. *In consequence of her death’, Jahangir tells us, ’from 
the attachment I had for her, I passed some days without any kind of 
pleasure in life or existence, and for four days, which amount to 
thirty-two watches, I took nothing in the shape of food or drink.’^ 
Few bereaved husbands would exhibit such abstinence. Jahangir, a 
strange ’mixture of opposites’, was equally capable of intense love and 
devilish cruelty. Akbar sent a warmly sympathetic letter of condolence 
accompanied by gifts of a robe of honour and the turban from his own 
head, thus confirming his previous nomination of Salim as heir-apparent. 
MARRIAGE OF DANITAL WITH KJAPUR PRINCESS 

The fall of Ahmadnagar in August 1600, and the capitulation of 
Asirgarh, in the January following, had naturally alarmed the Sultans 
of Bijapur and Golkonda, who felt that they must be the next victims 
sought by imperial ambiMons. Embassies intended to placate Akbar 
were sent to him by both governments, and a marriage was arranged 
between Prince Daniyal and a princess of Bijapur. Early in 1604, 
shortly before the bridegroom’s death, the bride was fetched from her 
home by Mir Jamalu-d din Husain and Firishta the historian, and 
made over to the prince, who espoused her at Paithan ontheGodavari.* 

An interesting gold medal, apparently unique, may or may not 
commemorate the event.* 

1 . Jahangir, B.B., i, 6S; antt, chap. viii. The Taktnil (E. & D., vi, 112) 
erroneously ascribes the lady’s suicide to 'a quarrel with one of her rivals’. As 
usual the authorities differ about the date of her death. The correct year is a.H. 
1012aA D. 1603-4. Jahangir, apparently by a clerical error, places it at the end 
of 1013, on May 6, 1605. The true date is May 16, 1604 (J.B.A.S., 1907, p. 604). 

2. ‘He iseil. the Mir] delivered the young Sooltana to Daniel upon the 
banks of the Qodavery, near Pietun, where the nuptials were oelebratM with 
great riagnificenoe.' 

J{oU by Briggs. —'Ferishta, the author of this work, attended the Prinoess to 
Peitun, and was afterwards invited by the Prince Daniel to aooomjjany them to 
Boorhanpoor, where he spent some time with the royal pair* ^Firishta, ii, 279, 
2 M}, Again :—^*00 the Prince’s return from Ahmudnuggur, with his bride, he 
encamped at the town of Pietun, on the banks of the Qodavery, and remained 
there some days in order to celebrate the marriage: after which he proceeded to 
Boorhanpoor* (ibid., iii, 318). Bloohmann givM no authority for his statement 
that Daniyal was ’betrothed to a daughter of Ibrahim ’Adilsbah of Bijapur; but 
ho died before the marriage was consummated* (Am. vol. i, p. 309). That state¬ 
ment cteinot be accepted as against the evidence of Firishta. Daniyal died at 
Burhanpnr, 

8 . BJH. Catal» No. 178, from the Prinsep Oolleotion. The. obverse exhibits 
the bridtg^m (7) wearing a orown with three owpe, and dilbying a sheaf of 
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«AL 1 M*S CRUELTY 
" The elder prince, when si^ely established with his court at 
Allahabad, far removed from parental supervision, abandoned him¬ 
self without restraint to his favourite vices, consuming opium and 
strong drink to such an extent that his naturally fierce temper bet^e 
ungovernable. The most fearful penalties were inflicted for trivial 
offences ; 'pardon was never thought of, and his adherents were struck 
dumb with terror.' Although public opinion in the sixteenth century 
did not disapprove of death with torture as the punishment for political 
crime, Akbar was shocked when he learned that a news-writer con¬ 
victed of a plot against the prince's life had been flayed alive while 
Salim calmly watched his long-drawn agony.^ It is recorded that the 
criminal had tried to escape to Prince Daniyal in the Deccan, a detail 
which suggests that the plotters may have tried to substitute that prince 
for his elder brother as successor to the throne The incident must 
have occurred previous' to Daniyal’s death in April 1604. 

SALIM AT FATEHPUR-SKRI 

Certain curious passages from a letter written by Father Jerome 
Xavier at Agra, and dated September 6,1604 (n.s.,3sA ugust 27, o.s.), 
may be cited in this place. 

The Father had had occasion to go and see certain Armenians 
living at some unnamed locality distant about thirty miles from Agra. 

'On the way,' he writes, 'there is a city which used to be the court 
of the Emperor Akbar when Father Bodolfi was here, which is called 
Fatehpur ; we might say "Here stood Troy", for it is totally demolish¬ 
ed ; but a few edifiot^s made by the Emperor still stand firm. The Prince 
was there at the time and I went to see him. He was much pleased at 
my visit and entertained me very well; and when his second son 
[Parviz], who was with him, took no notice of my salutation, he said 
to him “Ho there ! the FatW is saluting you", and young man 
then obeyed him.' 

The Father when returning to Agra, called again, and found 
his Royal Highness busily engaged in superintending the extraction of 
copper from peacocks' tails, to be used as an antidote against poison. 
Salim, who still hoped to find support from the Jesuit influence as 
exercised both at court and at Qoa, exhibited most edifying devotion, 
carrying a crucifix, and bestowing five hundred rupees on the Jesuits for 
building their church. A little later he puisued his journey to Allaha¬ 
bad, declining ‘to return to Agra where his father was, so as not to fall 
into the snare again'. 

After he had been living two or three months in Allahabad, 
he sent a private letter to Xavier written and conveyed by an Italian 
servant named Jacopo Filippo [James Philip], who brought asupple- 

arrows and a strung bow ; with the bride (?) following him drawing a long 
veil back from her fooe. The reverse simply gives the date. *00 Ilahi, FarwMd- 
in', teil. the first month, March—^April. The name of the mint is not on the 

S iece. If the medal oonoerns Daniyal’s marriago it is difficult to understand 
ate, because it seems clear (see Aroandix B) that Daniyal died in April 1804, 
which fell within the year 49, not SO. The later year began on tfardh 11, 1^ 

1. Gladwin, p. ix t Elphinstone, 0th ed., p.098 a. i Telsiil, E. A D. vi^ l|i. 
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mentary donation of another five hundred rupees for the ohnroh.^ 
The messenger was presently followed by Salim in person, marching 
with troops.^ The interesting reference to the ruined state of Fathpur* 
Sikri need not be discussed at present, but the letter raises two difficult 
questions, namely, when did Xavier see Salim at Fathpur-Sikri, and 
what was 'the snare* from which the prince had escape 1 

Xavier does not specify the date of his visit. The context 
suggests that it took place after Easter, 1604, but the difficulty in that 
interpretation is that Salim is not recorded to have come to the neigh* 
bourhood of Agra between his departure on November 10, 1603, 
already described, and his arrival exactly a year later, on November 9, 
1604, after his grandmother’s death. Perhaps, therefore, the Easter 
described in the letter should be interpreted as being that of 1603, and 
the visit should be assumed to have taken place in the autumn of that 
year. It is, however, possible that Salim may have paid an unrecorded 
visit to Fathpur-Sirki in May 1604, after receiving news of his brother 
Daniyal’s death early in April that year. Nothing in the books 
explains the allusion to ‘the snare*, and it is useless to conjecture what 
had happened. Akbar certainly caught his son in a carefully baited 
snare in November 1604, but nothing beyond Xavier’s allusion is 
known concerning any similar incident at an earlier date. The original 
Jesuit letters between 1600 and 1604 are missing at present. If they 
were accessible they would no doubt solve the difficulties which are 
now insoluble. 

DEATH OF PRINCE DANIYAL, APRIL 1604 . 

Akbar’s intention that his third son. Prince Daniyal, should have 
both the honour of conquering the Deccan and the privilege of 
governing the territory annexed was frustrated by the young man’s 
-incurable vice of inebriety. During the southern campaign he was 
never fit to be anything more than a figure-head, and his habits dis¬ 
qualified him for serious business. Like most confirmed drunkards he 
could not either observe solemn pledges of abstinence or pay any heed 
to the most earnest remonstrances. Akbar did his best to reclaim him 
and at last was obliged to send Abu-1 Fazl’s brother to devise means 
for recalling to court the prince, who was much afraid of his brother 
Salim, and with good reason. The Khan Khanan (Abdurrahim), 
to whose daughter Daniyal was married, also did his best to restrain 
his son-in-law, but all efforts were in vain. The gurads posted to 
prevent him from obtaining liquor were corrupted, and the poison 
was brought in secretly, sometimes in the barrels of muskets, some¬ 
times in phials hidden in man’s turbans. At last the prince was seized 
with delirium tremens, and after nearly six weeks* acute illness died 
at Burhonpur, early in April 1604. The news reached Akbar about a 
month later (beginning of a.h. 1013), and caused him intense distress 
which affected his health. At first the emperor was exceedingly angry 

1 . Ifaolagan, pp. 89-92. The letter is not printed elsewhere. 

A A —--_ 4 ra._ _ __ . 
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with the Khan Ehman for failing to prevent the catastrophe, blit 
^en more fiilly informed of the facts restored him to Aivour. 

The prince is described as a hmidsome man, fond of horses and 
elephants, and clever in Ihe composition of Hindi verses.^ 

AKBAR*S FRU STRATED EXPEDITION} DEATH OP THE <|DEEN- 
MOTHER, 1604 

The accounts of Salim’s conduct continuing to be unsatisfactory, 
Akbar resolved at some time in the summer of 1604 to proceed in 
person to Allahabad, and if necessary to use force in order to reduce 
his son to complete submission. SaUm, on his part, heard reports 
that preparations were being made with Akbar's approval to nomi¬ 
nate Prince Khusru as heir to the throne, and was impelled by fears 
for his life, liberty, and prospects to defend himsdf. It seemed as if 
nothing could avert a battle between father and son. In August 
Akbar assembled an army and sent it into camp on the other side of 
the Jumna, six miles from Agra, giving out publicly that he proposed 
to proceed to Bengal. When the camp had been formed he embarked 
one night on a barge unattended, intending to join the camp, but his 
vessel stuck on a bank and he was unable to proceed. Then, the sea¬ 
son being in the height of the rains, a deluge of rain flooded the camp, 
laying low all the tents except the imperial pavilion. Those accidents, 
which the astrologers regarded as of evil omen, were snfiScient to 
delay the expedition, although not enough to induce Akbar to change 
his plans. His aged mother, then about seventy-seven, who loved 
Salim dearly, anticipated that if the quarrel should come to the 
arbitrament of battle her grandson would have little chance of escap¬ 
ing destruction when pitted against her son, a veteran general with 
an unbroken record of victories. She, therefore, used every argument 
that she could think of to dissuade Akbar from marching against the 
rebel. When her entreaties fell upon deaf rars, the disappointment 
at the failure of her intervention brought on a serious illness which 
rapidly became critical. Akbar, on receiving reports of her condi¬ 
tion, felt bound to return to Agra and attend on her bedside.^ When 
he arrived she had already lost the power of speech. Five days later, 
on or about August 29 (o.s.bs September 8 , n.s.), she passed away. 

Her body was conveyed with all speed, borne on the shoulders 
of relays of nobles, to Delhi, and there laid by the side of her hus¬ 
band, whom she had outlived for forty-eight years.* 

The deceased left in her house a large treasure and a will direct¬ 
ing that it should be divided among her male descendants. Akbar, 

1 . Bloohmann, Ain, vol. i, p. S09 } TakmU, in B. & D., vi, 107, 111, 114 s 
van den Btoeoke in de Laet, p. 201/210 ; Jalian^ B.B., i, f 6. See Appendix B 
for disoussion of the chronology." 

2 . Oladwin, p. x; Xavier in Maclagan, p. 96; TakmU, tr. Chalmers, in von 
Noer, ii, 414. The Queen-Mother was not in her ninetieth year, as stated by Do 
Jarrio, iii, 118. She was only about fifteen years older them her son. 

3. Hamida Bsno Begem, alias Maryam Makani, died on the 20th Sbahri- 
umr, the 6th month of the 40th Uabi or regnal year, whi^ began on MartAt ll, 
1604. Her death ooeurred apparently two days after September 6 (N.S.), the 
date of Xavier’s letter, but it is not possible to convert Hahi dates with absolute 
precision. Mcmy authors confound her with Hsji Begem. ' 
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notwithstanding his genuine affection foi his mother, was too fond 
of mon^ to withstand the temptation of annexing her wealth, the 
whole of which he appropriated, without regard to the terms of the 
will.^ 

SUBMISSION AND ARREST OF SALIM 

Akbar did not care to proceed with his hostile expedition after 
the death of his mother. The opportunity was seized for the renewal 
of negotiations, which were entrusted to the management of Mir or 
Miran Sadr Jahan, the emperor’s agent at the court of the prince, 
and a favourite of Salim, who regarded the Sadr as his spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor. The negotiator employed all his diplomatic skill in favour 
of the prince, and did hie best to bring about a final reconciliation. 
He was instructed to point out that Salim was now the only surviving 
son of the emperor, and that he had no reason to fear any opposition 
to his succession. If the prince would come before his father as a 
suppliant, he might feel assured that full pardon and oblivion of all 
his offences would be granted. We are told that the Mir also con¬ 
veyed secret orders, the nature of which has not been recorded. 
Presumably they were purely oral and not committed to writing. It 
may well be that they held out the threat of the public recognition 
of Khusru, in the event of Salim proving obstinate. 

The envoy, somehow or other, persuaded Salim that it was 
worth his while to submit. In October, the prince marched from 
Allahabad escorted by troops towards Agra, with the ostensible pur¬ 
pose of offering condolences for the death of his grandmother. He 
arrived at the capital on November 9,1604, apparently leaving his 
troops encamped at a considerable distance from the city. He 
entered Agra, accompanied by his second son Parviz, then a boy 
about fourteen years of age, and by all his principal adherents. He 
was introduced to the presence by Muttaza Khan (Shaikh Farid of 
Bokhara). The prince did not come empty handed. He offered for 
his father's acceptance 200 gold mohurs, a diamond worth a lakh of 
rupees, and 400 elephants. 

He was received publicly in a certain gallery or verandah with 
every appearance of cordiality and affection. Suddenly, as he pros¬ 
trated himself reverently, Akbar seized him by the hand and drew 
him into an inner apartment. The emperor, infiamed by intense 
passion, then administered several violent slaps on his son's face, 
showering upon him bitter reproaches for his unfilial conduct, and 
mocking him because, when he had 70,000 horsemen at call, he had 
been fool and coward enough to cast himself at bis father's feet as a 
suppliant. After that scene Akbar, who professed to regard the 
prince as a patient requiring medical treatment,- directed to cure 
his vitiated tastes, ordered that he should be kept in close custody in 
a bath-room under the charge of Baja Salivahan, a physician, and 
two servants named Bup Khawass and Arjnn Hajjam (barber).* At 

1. Du Jarrio, iii, 118, According to de Laet (p. 802/211) she died two 
days after Akbar’s return to Agra. Such small discref^cies in the authorities 
are innumerable. 

8 . The Aaja seems to have been a physician (Elphlnstone, ed^ Cowell, p. 
520 i presumably an authority Khafl Khan), 
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the same time Salim's prinoipal adherents were arrested and impri¬ 
soned in ohaiius. One only escaped, Baja Basn of Man near Kangra, 
an insurgent chief, who receiv^ timely warning of the intended 
treachery, and succeeded in getting away. The prince was subjected 
to the misery of depriration of his accustom^ dose of opium for 
twenty-four hoars, bat at the expiration of that time his father 
brought him a supply with his own hands.^ A day later Akbar, 
yielding to the entreaties of his wives pardoned the prince, and 
assigned to him a residence and suite TOmmensurate with his rank. 

Salim had been mastered. He humbly accepted the govern¬ 
ment of the western provinces which had been held by his deceased 
brother Daniyal, and continued to live at Agra in apparent amity 
with his father until Akbar died on October 17/27, 1605. During aU 
that time, more than eleven months, the prince continued to lavish 
favours upon the Jesuits, whose influence he was eager to secure. 

At first Salim used to come to court with a large retintie, but 
when that procedure aroused Akbar’s suspicions orders were issued 
that he should be admitted with four attendants only. No farther 
act of overt rebellion was attempted, and we do not hear what became 
of Salim’s army of 70,000 horsemen, who presumably dispersed and 
went to their homes. Intrigue in the palace continued, and a power* 
ful party, led by Aziz Koka and Baja Man Singh, desired that SaUm 
should be set aside in favour of his son Ehusru. Salim’s rebellion, 
with intervals of insincere reconciliation, had lasted for more than 
four years, from about the middle of 1600 until November 1604. The 
authors who state that it continued for only a few months are in 
error. Jahangir lied freely on the subject in his Jfemotrs, and 
pretended that he had resisted the temptation offered by evil 
counsellors who had prompted him to rebel.* 

AKBAR’S FATAL 1LLNE8 

The fatal illness of Akbar, apparently some kind of diarrhoea 
or dysentery, began on Monday, SeptemW, 21.* His physician, 

1. Thus, according todcLaet. But Gladwin, on the authority of the 
Af^asir-i- Jahangir, atBtw that Salim was deprived of both liquor and opium for 
ten days. 

2. The texts concerning Salim's arrest are given in Appendix B. They 

S rove conclusively that Daniyal was then dead, and that the arrest followed the 
eoeaae of the Queen-Mother at no great interval. It is impossible to accept the 
statements whi^ place Daniyal’s death in 1605. The detailed story of Akbar’s 
passionate violence, which is found in de Laet's book only, is thoroughly in 
accordance with Akbar's character, and in my judgement should be accepted as 
true. It is supported by the statement of Gladwin (from the Mo^aW'i'Jahemgk) 
that Akbar ‘gave full vent to his rage*. The story as told by de Laet was oopiM 
with some embellishment by Sir Tbomas Herbert in the editions of his 
from 1638 (ed. 1677, p. 72). Tsdboys Wheeler, who quotes the anecdote Arom the 
1638 edition, was under the erroneous impression that Herbert ranked as no 
original authority (Hut. ef b^Ha, vol. iv^ part i, p. 182 n.). For Hbr or Miran Sadr 
(Cadr) Jahan see Jahangir, B.B., i, 22; Bloohmann, Am, vol. i, p, 468. Mr. G. F. 
Taylor supports as a sound numismsAio argument by the erroneous assertion 
that Salim’s disaffection was ‘shortlived, and apparent^ was oonflned to the 
AUahabad District* {J.A>S.B., 1903, Nam. Satpl., p. 6 ). Jahanghr's. false state¬ 
ment (Jahangir, R.B., i, 06,68) hasb^ qubtM atteody, 

8 . Bloohmann,uslngPersimiauthorities,gives.the fhUest information on the 
snbjeot. *It is said ttet the Emperor died ofdysent^ or abate diarrhoea, whfeb 
iio remedies could stop. AUbadatlast reoonrse to a most powerialastringwBt, 
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jiUj'# pracUtjonw of high repute, refrained for eight di^ from 
administering medicine, preTefHtfg' ttf trust to nature and the patient’s 
strong constitution. But after the week’s experiment no improxe' 
ment being apparent, drugs were exhibited^ presumably strong 
astringents. An unlucky quarrel between the servants of Prince Salim 
and those of bis son Prince Khusru, concerning an elephants*^ght, 
caused the emperor much annoyance, and inoreaii^ his disorder. 

PLOT TO SUPERSEDE PRINCE SALIM 

A report had long been current, and apparently not without 
reason, that Akbar desired to be succeeded by his grandson rather 
than by his rebellious son, and it is certain that the Ehan-i Azam 
(Aziz Koka) and Baja Man Singh were most anxious to exclude Salim 
and place his son on the throne. Salim’s conduct at Allahabad had 
been so cruel and tyrannical and his intemperate habits were so 
notorious, that opposition to his succession would, have been justifi¬ 
able on public grounds. The two great nobles named also had private 
reasons, because Prince Khusru’s only wife was a daughter of the 
Kban-i Azam,^ while Baja Man. Singh was the brother by adoption of 
the young prince’s mother, a daughter of Baja Bhagwan Das. 

When it became apparent that the emperor’s disease was likely 
to prove mortal, Aziz and Man Singh resolved to seize Prince Salim 
on a day when he was coming to pay his respects to his dying father 
The prince’s boat had reached the foot of the fort tower, and he was 
about to step on shore, when he received warning of his danger, and 
was enabled to retire in safety. 

FAILURE OF THE PLOT 

While Akbar still lived Aziz and Man Singh convened a meeting 
of the nobles and endeavoured to persuade them that Salim should 
be set aside as unworthy in favour of his son. The proposal was 
stoutly resisted by several members of the assembly, who maintained 
that it was contrary both to natural justice and to the laws of the 
Chagatai nation to which the royal family belonged. The meeting 
broke up without coming to a definite decision, but the business was 
settled by the action of Baja Bam Das Eacbhwaha, who posted an 
adequate guard of faithful Rajputs over the treasuiy to hold it in the 

and when the dysentery was stopped costive fever and strangury ensued. He 
therefore administered purgatives, which brought back the diarrhoea, of which 
Akbar died. The first attack was caused, it is said, by worry and excitement on 

account of the behaviour of Prince Khusrau at an elephant fight.Akbar 

withdrew, and sent next morning for Ali, to whom he said that the vexation 
caused by Khusrau’s bad behaviour had made him ill* {Ain, vol. i. p. 48?). 
Gladwin describes the illness as *a fever'. The Hijri date was 20 Jumewia I, 
1014. Gladwin (p. xii) wrongly gives Avgust 8 as the equivalent. 

1. Terry, who met Prince Khusru more than once, describes him as'a 
gentleman of very lovely presence and fine carriage, so exc^ingly beloved of 

the common people.He wcw a man who contented himself with one wife, 

which with all love and care accompanied him in all his streights, and therefora 
be would never take any wife but herself, though the liberty of his religion did 
admit of plnrality' («d. 1777, p. 411); 

2. According to Asad Beg, this incident happened the day after the 
ei^bant fight (B. & D., vi, 169). But it may have ooeurred latetr 
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iaterests of Prinoe Salim. At the same time Shaikh Farid (afterwards 
known as Murtaza Khan) rallied the braTe Sayyids of Barha, who 
declared for the legitimate heir. The oonspirators thenj^rceived Uiai 
their plan could not be carried out, and Baja Man l»ngh prepared 
to retire to his province of Bengal, takiDg Prince Khusrn with him.^ 

CX>NDinONS OF THE SALIM'S REGOGNIHON 

Prince Salim so far had not visited Akbar daring his illness, and 
it is possible that he may have been excluded by imperial order, but 
fears for his own safety sufficiently explmn his abstention.* He 
suffered from intense anxiety, and when his father lay at the point of 
death spent a night wandering about restlessly. His adherents exacted 
from him two solemn oaths, binding him in the first place to defend 
the Muhammadan religion, and in the second place to refrain from 
inflicting any penalty or injury on the persons who had supported the 
cause of Khusru. Salim gladly accepted both conditions and took the 
required oaths.* He kept them honourably.* 

VISIT OP THE JESUITS TO AKBAR 

On Saturday, October 22,* Father Jerome Xavier and his 
colleagues called at the palace and were admitted to the presence of 
the royal patient. They had expected to find him at the point of 
death, and hoped to address to him solemn warnings about the 
salvation of his soul. But they found him surrounded by his courtiera 
and in such a gay and cheerful mood [‘hilarum et laetum*] that they 
judged admonition inopportune, and withdrew. On Monday,* 
learning that His Majesty was in a critical condition and that his life 
was despaired of, they again sought admission, but, in spite of repeated 
requests, were refused entrance. Consequently, they were not present 
at the final scene. They were, however, well informed concerning the 
course of events, and their statement, which is supported by two 
apparently independent testimonies, may be accepted with confidence. 
The following brief narrative rests on those three authorities. 

AKBAR AHPOINTED SALIM AS SUC3CESSOR 

Salim, when he had taken the oaths mentioned and was assured 
of the support of the nobles, ventured into his father's presence, 
Akbar then could not speak, although he retained consciousness and 
understanding. When Salim had prostrated himself and risen, the 
dying emperor made a sign that he should put on the imperial turban 
and gird himself with the sword of Humayun which hung at the foot 
of the bed. His silent commands having been obeyed, another sigR 

1. Asad Beg (E. ft D., vi, 170). 

2 . Du JTarrio, iil, 182 ; de Laet, p, 204/218. 

3. Du Jarrio, iii, 133. 

4. The promise to defend Islam involved a show of ooldnes towards the 
Jesuit Fathers for a time. After his accession he neglected them temporarily, sa 
if he had never seen them before pFatres vero quasi ante numquam viduwet, 
neglexit*] (Du Jarrio, ill, 138). But later he renewed his intimate friendshla 
with the reverend gentlemen, and made use of Pinheiro oa a <Uplomatist. IhlOlA 
the Jesuits were again out of favour (Orme Fragiti 0 as, p. 841). 

5. *Die Baboathi.' 

6 . *At post Udttum rex in extremis esse passhn dioebatur.* 
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directed the prince to leave the room. He complied gladly* and was 
received outside with the applause of the crowd. 

DEATH OF AKBAR. OCT. 17 / 87,1605 

Akbar expired soon afterwards jn the presence of only a few 
faithful friends* who would not desert him. They constantly redHinded 
him of the Prophet, and sought without success to obtain some indica¬ 
tion of assent. They understood that he tried several times to utter the 
name of God. Thus he died as he had lived—a man whose religion 
uobody could name—^and he passed away without the benefit of the 
prayers of any church or seot.^ The assertion of some authors that 
he made formal profession of: the Muslim faith when on his death¬ 
bed seems to be untrue.* 

He died soon after midnight* early in the morning of Thursday* 
October 27, new style (October 17* old style), or, according to the 
Muhammadan reckoning* on Wednesday night * 

FRINGE SALIM SUSPECTED OF POISONING HIM 

Suspicions that the emperor’s mortal illness was due to poison 
administered either by the direction of IVince Salim, or by other people 
acting in his interest, were current even before his death, and the 
accusation was widely believed after the event. The symptoms, so 
far as recorded* appear not to be inconsistent with the presence of an 
irritant poison, and the motive for bringing Akbar’s long reign to a 
close was potent. It is certain that Salim ardently desired his father’s 
demise* and the step from entertaining such a desire to taking active 
measures for its realiziatidn was not a long one in an Asiatic court. The 
fact that Salim, after his accession as Jahangir* invariably refers to his 
’revered father’ in terms of warm afieotion and profound respect is 
far from being conclusive. His affection and respect were not sufficient¬ 
ly strong to deter him from prolonged rebellion, which, if successful, 
would have involved the destruction of his parent. His rebellion* 
including an interval of insincere reconciliation, lasted for about four 
and a h{^ years. Even when the final reconciliation had been effected 
in November 1604* after the death of Prince Daniyal* SaUm must have 
continued to feel' impatient for the long-deferred inheritance. In 

1. Du Jamo, iii. 133 ; Asad Beg (E. A D., vi, 171); de Laefc, p. 204/213. Tha 
Short account given in the Provincial's report dated December 20* 10O7(l^lagan* 
p. 107) agrees substantially with Du Jarrio. 

2. e.g. Sir Thomas Roe, 'and so he died in the formal profession of his sect* 

S d. Foster, p. 312); and Father Botelho, 'and at the last, died as he was boni, a 
uhammedan* (Maoli^an, p. 107). See Bloohmann's disousdon of the subje^, 
Ain, vol. i, p. 212. 

8 . The date* October 27, new style, is fixed oonolusively by Da Jarrio, ii, 
495; iii, 131. The Fathers used the new style, which was introduced into Spain 
and Portugal in 1582. In old style* the date is Ootober 17. Irvine oalculated it as 
October 16. The TsAmti gives the Aja. date as 12 Jumada II, Wednesday. But > 
as the Muhammadan day b^ins at sunset, while ours b^ins at midnight, any 
hour aftOT midnight falls in Thursday, according to the European tables. Thurs¬ 
day is right according to both Ounningbam'B Book tnHan Etas andSirHmria 
Nicolas* Tht Chronology of Histoiy (1888). See Blochmann. Aia, vol. i, 222 a. The 
deKnitedate, Ootober 27, twice ^ven by Du Jarrio, supeiaedas an calculation. 
The correct ^te is in Parches (JHlgrimss, chap, iv t Wheeler, Barfy Tjrfloob. in Mia, 
p. 88 ). But Uobody took notice of the statement. ' ’ 
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hu Mmtnra he hftd, ae already noted, the andaoity to pretend that he 
haATirtnoosly resisted the oonnsels of rebellion given by evil advis¬ 
ers.^ His provM readiness to place on record such an obvious lie preclu¬ 
des his readers from placing any confidence in his protestations of in¬ 
tense filial affection. ^ oonolttsion is tlmt, ^b|le jua. defiinit^ pCQCitl 
exists that Jahangir, as Fxinoe S^mTIbiajitimed his father’s ehd-l^.tl# 
use of slow poison, he was capable of the prime, apd it is possiMe tl^t 
he may have committed |t. Another possibility is that poison may have 
been administered by somebody else in the interest of Prince Khusm. 
STORY THAT AKBAR POISONED HIMS^ BY AHSTAKE 

The strange story that Akbar poisoned himself by mistake, his 
intention being to dratroy one of his great nobles, was widely accept¬ 
ed within a few years of his death. It assumes two forms, the intended 
victim being named in one version as Baja Man Singh, and in the other 
as Mirza Ghazi Beg, the chief of Thatbah (Tatta) in Sind. 

The Man Singh variation is found in the 'Annals of Bnndi 
(Boondee)*, which Tod considered to be “well worthy of belief, as 
diaries of events were kept by her princes', who were personages of 
high importance during the reigns of Akbar and his successors. 

The emperor, we are told, 

'had desigoed to take off the great Baja Man by means of a poisoned 
confection formed into pills. To throw the Baja off his guard, he 
had prepared other pills which were innocuous ; but, in his agitation, 
he unwittingly gave these to the Baja, and swallowed those which 
were poisoned.’® 

The Ghazi Beg variation is best told by President van den Broeoke 
(1628), as follows : 

‘At length, the King, being angry with Mirza Ghazi, son of Jani, 
and ruler of Sind and Tbathah, on account of an arrogant expression 
which had fallen from him, decided to remove him by poison. With 
that purpose, he ordered his physician to prepare two pills, alike in 
shape and mass, and to poison one of them. He had intended to give 
that one to Ghazi, and to take the wholesome one himself; but, by a 
notable mistake, the affair turned out contrariwise, for, while theEing 
was rolling the pills in his band for some time, he gave Ghazi the harm¬ 
less pill, and took the poisoned one himself. Later, when the mistake 
was discovered, and the strength of the poison had spread through his 
veins, antidotes were administered without success.’® 

1. Mtmotrs, B.B.. i,65,68. 

2. Tod, ii, 386. The stoi^ is given in the 'Annals of Memr*, i, 279. Then 
is no good reason for supposing that Akbar had a grudge against Man Uing> > , 

S. De Laet, p. 204/213. The text is t ‘Tandem Bex, Myrzae Qasiae. Zianii 
fliio, qui Sindae et Tattae imperavwat, oh arrogans verbum quod ipsi f<»te exoi- 
derat, iratus, eiim veneno e medio tollere deonvit : & in eum fin«n medieo suo 
mandavit, ut binas ejusdem formae et moJis pillules pararet, A earum alteram 
veneno iufieeret t bane Gasiae dare proposuerat, medicam ipse sumfn: sed in- 
signi errore res in oontrarium vertit, nam Bex quum pillulas menu aliquandiu- 
venasset, Qeziae quidrm innoxiam pillulam drdit, venwiatam veto ipsemet 
sumeit i Seriusque errore animadverso, quum jam veneui via venaspervasissei^ 
antidote finstra adhibita fuenint.* For uie life of Mirxa Qbasi. Beg, who was a 
dissolute seamp, see Bloe bina i m, JU», VCl. i» p. 838. 
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The next paragraph gives the true account of the death-bed 
nomination of Prince Salim as heir to>the throne. 

Manucci recounts the tale of the pills without naming the intended 
victim, and denounces Akbar as a practised poisoner^ to a view which 
Talboys Wheeler rashly adopted.* I do not believe a wprd.of t|j^- Sto^ 
about the alleged accidental self-poisoning in any of its forms* m- 
though it is true that Akbar, like many European princes of his time* 
did remove several of his enemies by assassination, probably using 
poison in certain cases. On the whole, while it is perhaps most pro¬ 
bable that Akbar died a natural death, the general belief thst he was 
poisoned in some fashion by somebody may have been well-founded.* 
The materials do not warrant a definitive judgement. 

AKBAR*S FUNERAL 

^ The obsequies of the dead lion were hurried and perfnnctoiy .' 
A gap was made in the wall of the fort, according to customs,* and the 
body having been carried out through it on the shoulders of Akbar’s 
son and grandson, was interred in the ^pulohr e at Sikandara, three 
miles distant, where the deceased emperor had begun to build his 
own monument. The members of the funeral procession were few in 
number. Nobody wore mourning except the heir to the throne and 
certain other persons, who all resumed their ordinary garb at sunset. 

‘Thus’, sadly observes the Jesuit historian, ‘does the world treat 
those from whom it expects no good and fears no evil. That was the 
end of the life and reign of King Akbar.’* 

1 . Manucci, vol. i, pp. 149, 160 ; and Irvine's note, vol. iv, p. 160 ; Irvine 
was mistaken in reckoning Herbert as an independent authority. He simply 
copied de Laet, adding some bhmders of his own. 

2 . Hist, of India, vol. iv, part i, pp. 174, 188. Wheeler believed in Sir 
Thomas Herbert, and did not know that he was a mere compiler of Indian his¬ 
tory in his later editions, as already observed. Herbert was only a short time in 
India as a young man, and while there remained at Surat or in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

3. The general belief is expressed positively byBartoli (p. 70) in the words;— 
<fin ohe mori di veleno 1’ Ottobre del 1606’; 'until he died of poison in Octobw 
1605.' But Botelho (1660) treats the poison story merely as a matter of rumour 
(Maolagan, p. 107). Du Jarrio (iii, 132) mentions that some people suspected 
the prince of having poisoned his father, but he abstains from expressing any 
opinion on the subject. 

4. The custom is widespread in many countries. Mr. Crooke has favoured 
me with the following Indian references Crooke, JtUrod. to Popular Rtligum and 
Folklort qf H. India (1S94:), p. 219; Popular Relighm A c. (1896), vol. ii, p. 66; 
Dubois, Hindu Manners, Ac., idiird ed. (Beauchamp), 1906, p. 499 ; Jrdrika transl. 
Rouse and Cowell (1866), vol. ii, p. 66. 

6 . Du Jarrio, iii, 137. Xavier presumably attended the funeral. Du Jarrio’s 
account is founded on his lettm; the text of those written at the time in ques¬ 
tion not being at present available. The authority is better than that of az^ 
other version. Asad Beg who was away in the Deccan when Akbar died, believ¬ 
ed that the obsequies were conducted 'with all the oeremonies due. to his rank* 
(E.A D.,vl. 172). Similarly, Gladwhi, following the MrCam-i Jahangir, avers that 
Akbar was 'interred with great pomp’(p. xU). The TuitinS (B. ft D., vi, 116) 
states with more detail that *on the following day his sacred remains were 
borne by men of all ranks, in stately and becoming pomp, to the grave,' Nothing 
is known about the author of the TahtM. except trat he .was named Inayatu- 
Uah, aUas Muhammad Salih. He seems to have written by order of Jidiangir 
and, consequently, would have been careful to please his master. The Jesuits 
had no motive to misrepresent the faots^ and theu account is the most authotl- 
tative;^ 
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AKBAR*8 TOBCB DESECRATED 

Jahangir professed the most profound reyerenoe for the memory 
of his father once he was safely dead and buried, and there is no rea¬ 
son to doubt that he sincerely admired Akbar's great qualities. 
admiration, however, had not been strong enough 
persistent rebeHion, which,'if successful, rnhst have result^ mhia 
parent*s death. Akbar was not the man to submit to inglorious 
supersession and seclusion, as Shabjahan did later. Jahangir took 
much interest in rebuilding from its foundations the mausoleum at 
Sikandara, for which he caused frrah designs to be prepared, and he 
willingly expended large sums on its construction and decoration.^ 
The noble monument received high honour from Jahangir and his 
successors for many years. Aurangzeb wm painfully affronted, when 
in 1691, during his prolonged campaign in the Deccan against the 
Marathas, he received a report that certain turbulent Jat villagers had 
desecrated the tomb and scattered bis ancestor's bones. They pillaged 
the mausoleum, breaking in the great bronze gates, tearing away the 
ornaments of gold, silver, and precious stones, and destroying wanton¬ 
ly what they could not carry off. Their impious fury led them on to 
outrage still more shocking. ‘Dragging out the bones of Akbar, they 
threw them angrily into the fire and burnt them.' The pilgrim to 
^blur’s tomb visits, although he does not know it, an empty grave.* 

APPENDIX B 

The. Arrest of Prince Salim and connected everUa 

t 

CHRONOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES 

The contradictions of various authorities concerning the chrono¬ 
logy of the closing years of Akbar’s life caused me much perplexity 
until I discovered where the principal error lay. Careful readers may 
be puzzled by the conclusions adopted in the narrative of the text, 
unless full explanations are provided. 1 have, therefore, prepared this 
appendix in order to justify the text by detailed proofs* 

It will be convenient to begin by setting forth the equations of the 
Ilahi or regnal, the Hijri, and the Christian years ooncemed. The 
Ilahi year is taken to begin on March 11 ( 0 . 8 .) (see E.A D., v, 246). 
The year is solar, consisting of twelve months normally of 30 dayv 

1 . JahoDgk. B.B., i, 1S2. The eoet was 1,600,000 rupees (16 lakhs). 

2. Ifenuooi, {, 142, ii, 320 n. The date is given in both words and figures, 
and there is no reason to doubt it. Irvine erroneously refused to accept the 
date given by Manucci because that author states that the deseoeation 
happened ’during the time that AuiangEeb was actively at war with Shiva Ji*, 
observing that Shiva Ji had died |n 1681 [reaUy, 1680]. ten years earlier. The 
learned editor forgot .for the moment that European authors of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries often speak of the Marathas as ’Sevajee', as he himself 
points out in the preceding note. The desecration of the mausoleum, as Irvine 
states, is described by Isbar Das Nsgat in the Fotuhat-i Atarnghd (B.M. ASS. MS, 
No. 2^84, fol. 131 a). The burning of Akbar’s bones is mentioned only by 
M[anuooL hut there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of his statement. 
Although be wus living a4 Madras in 1821, he bad good hifoimation 
eonlempdrary fisota. 
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each, but sometimes containing 31 or 32 days. Cunningham's account 
of the Ilahi era is inaccurate. 

The equation of the lunar Hijri years is from Cunningham, Book of 
Indi&n Ems, 1883; the dates a.d. being in o.s., and apparently accu¬ 
rate. In Great Britain the ‘new style' took effect from 1753;,but in 
Portugal and Spain and certain other countries it came into use from 
1582 or 1583. Akbar's Jesuit guests of the Third Mission dated their 
letters m.s., whereas Mildenhall and other Englishmen date theirs in 
o.s. The A.D. dates in E. & D. are, I think, all o.s. 

Ilahi (regnal) year 48th s=Maroh 11, 1603—March 10, 1604. 

Ilahi (regnal) year 49th=Maroh 11,1604—^March 10 1605. 

Ilahi (regnal) year 50th=March 11, 1605 — —• — 

Akbar died on October 17, 1605, o.s. Xavier's letter in Maclagan, 
pp. 89>95, is dated September 6 (m.s.) 1604=August 27 (o.s.). 

A.H. 1012=sJune 1, 1603—May 19, 1604. 

A.H. 1013 =May 20, 1604—May 8, 1605. 

A.H. 1014=May 9,l605-AprU 28, 1606. 

Those A.i». dates are all o.s. The corresponding m.s. dates 
would be ten days later, e.g. May 19 (u.s.)=May 29 (m.s.) 

The four texts which chiefly concern me will now be given 
verbatim. 

VAN DEN VROECKE IN DE LAET 

The text of the in de Laet, pp. 202-3/211-13 is as 

follows t 

*JuBti9 aatem matri persolatia, ablegavitBex ad filium Miratsodderan ipsius 
quondam paedagogum, oum literia; quibua primo aoerrime filium objurgabat, 
dein ob oouloa ponebat, ipaum jam solum superease neque quemquam esse qui 
regnum ipai posset) praeripero ; moddo sibi suppler fleret, facile anteoedentium 
deliotorum veniam, & antiquam gratiam recuperaturum, addidit & acoreta mau- 
data, cum quibua Miratseddera ad piinoipera profectus, tandem ipaum permovit 
ut a(l Fatrem supplex veniret. Xa-Sdimus igitur oum filio suo Sultano Perwees, 
ex EQiabasse anno Mahumetano 101H, nostro CIO 10 CIII, profectus oumex- 
ercitu trajecit isemenam biduo post (die auspicate, utharuepices illiuaobnnnciave- 
raut) cum omnibus suis Ommerauwis Tenit ad arcem, Agrensem, ubi a Mortoaa 
Cbano ad Fatrem fuit introduotus ; quumque se more gentis ad thronum Parentis 
inclinasset, Rex manii illius prehensa ipsum in Mahael, id est, interius oubioulum 
attraxit, ingenti furore percitus, ipsi aliquot oolapbos in os inflixit, amare 
exprobans quaoounquo improbe in patrem admisisset, puaillanimatemque 
ridens. quod LXX raillibus eqiiitum stipatus, tamen supplex ad pedes suos 
accidisset, qnibus factis dictiaque ilium in aliud atrium doduoi et oustodiri jussit 
Ommerauwi quoque prinoipis, excepto Badsia Batso (qui mature fuga so 
subduxerat) fuerunt prebenai, et catenis onusti in oarceres conditi. Xof^tlimus 
qui quotidie opio uti conaueyerat, vigpnti quatuor horis eo abstinuit, aed postero 
die Rex ad ipaum ingresaus id ipai propria manu exhibuit; tertio Autem die omn- 
ea regiae concubinoe Rep^m adienmt, et vwiiam principi impetrarunt: atque its 
ad proprias aedes fuit dimissus, e quibua quotidie prodiens cum mi^no comitatu 
Patrem more gentia venerabatur; sed quum Re^ familiarea suspiciosi aenis 
animum metu implessent, filium ipsi exitium meditari, oum quatuor tantum 
miniatris imposterum fuit admirsos.' 

A formal translation is uigieoessary, the substance being given 
in the text. 

DUJAlUaO 

Du Jarrio's version (iii, 119) of the incident is as follows:— 
Having described the obsequies of the Queen-Mother, bib continues: 
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*Tam naniiis & littwlB alioram open fllium Mnnovit, ud ad pairem altxo 
eine oopiu aooedezet. Agree ilium [SeU. Salim] ijosigui oom amore & benvolentia 
quadam in portiou exoepit, dein ab aliia seoretum in luoum deduoit; huie laudU 
iilu& verbia inoludifc aed post triduum in libertatem asaeruiii, et domnm & oomi* 
tea pro dignitate addidit. Denique ita ae erga ilium habuit, quaai nulla umquam 
inter eoa exatibiaaet oontentio. Prinoepa vioiaaim Oambaiano vel Guzzntenai 
[Quzzaxatensi in text] regno, quod pater asaignarat, oontentua fuit, doneo post 
mMiaea aliquot per partria interitum, quern tantopere deaidenbat*,.. 

In English : 

*Then by mesaengera and letters and with the help of other people, he in* 
duoed the eon to approach his father voluntarily without troops. At Agra [Ahbar] 
reoeived him [Salim] with distinguished love and kindness in a certain gallery: 
then he withdrew him from the others into a private place : in this he shut him 
up, using words of praise [7 is text right], but three days later he restored him 
to liberty, and in addition gave him a bouse and suite in accordance with hia 
rank. Ultimately ho behaved towards him as if there had never been any strife 
between them...The Prince was content with the government of Cambay and 
Qujarat, as assigned to him by his father, until some months later, through tile 
death of his father which he desired so eagery.*. 

ANFAUL L AKHBAR 

A third version is given in the Anfau-l Ahhbar (E A D,, vi, 247), 
where it is stated that: 

‘In the year 1012 a.H. Prince Sultan Salim was imprisoned in a bath 
‘‘bath-room**], on the very day on which his Royal Highness, repenting of his 
evil actions, presented himself to the King, availing himself of the opportunity 
which the death of his grandmother, Mariam Makani, afforded him of offering 
hia condolences to Hia Majesty. He was, however, after a apace of twelve days, 
released. This year ia also marked by the arrival from the Dakbin of the news of 
the death of Sultad'Daniyal. In the year 1013 A.H. the King [Akbar] was taken 
ill.’ 

TAKMIL.I AKBABNAMA 

The fourth verfion is that of the Takmil (transl. Chalmers, in 
von Noer, ii, 415), as follows : 

'Salim, learning the grief and distress of His Majesty, left behind him Sha¬ 
rif, who had been the chief author of the death of Abu-l FazI, and on 14th No* 
vember [seil, 1604 ; 4th Azur, the 9th month of the 40th llahi or regnal year, 
which began March 11, 1604; November 9 seems to be correct] arrived at the 
presence, and presented a diamond worth a lakh of rupees mid 200 mohura as an 
offering and 400 elephants as a tribute. The young prince was for ten days placed 
under the charge of Rup Hhawass, Arjun Hajjom, and Salivahan. Each of 
his followers was in the same manner made over to one of the imperial attend¬ 
ants and Basu (the Raja of Man), the mstigator of the prinoe's faults, wbo had 
remaiod on the other side of the river, was ordered to be pursued, but contrived 
to gain intelligence and escaped. At the end of ton days, however, the prince’s 
loyalty and integrity beoame resplendent, and he was remanded with joy and 
gladness to his own residence. After which ail his attendants were allowed to. 
rejoin him at his own request.’ 

CRITIGISM OF THE AUTHORITIES 

All the authorities agree in stating that the submission and 
arrest of Salim occurred soon after the death of Akbar's mothw, 
which took place in August (o,8.) or September (N.s.) 1604. I do 
not see any reason to doubt the precise statement of the TakmU that 
Salim presented hims^f before his fsther on the 4th day of Aznr, 
the 9bh month of the 49th liahi year. E. A D. give the oorrespondim 
A.D* date (o.s.) as November 14. 1 make it out to be November 9 
(the 244th day of the year), bat exact oonvenipo of llahi dates is 
impracticable. 
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The Anfau is clearly vrang in placing the arrest in a.h. 1012, 
and Akbar’s death in 1013. The latter event undoubtedly occurred 
in 1014. The arrest was efiEected in 1013. 

The narrative of van den Broecke in de Laet proves that Daniyal 
was dead before Salim made his submission. 

But the Takmil (£. & D., vi 114) places the death of Daniyal 
in the 60th Ilahi year, and consequently in a.d. 1605. That state¬ 
ment, which has been generally accepted, as it was by myself {Oxford 
8tudetU*s History of India, 5th ed., 1915, p. 178), being inconsistent 
with de Laet, caused me great perplexity, until 1 saw that it must be 
wrong, and that the death of the younger prince must be placed in 
the 49th Ilahi or regnal year, at the close of 1012, and not in the 50th 
regnal year, at the close of 1013. 

The clue was obtained from Beale (ed. Keene, s,v. Danial Mirza, 
Sultan), who gives the date of the princes' decease as April 8. 1605ss 
Zibhijja I, A.H. 1013 ; but at the end of the entry writes : 

*From the chronogram it would seem that the Prince Danial 
died in the year a.h. 1012, or a.d. 1604, a year and six months before 
his father.’ 

Chronograms are not conclusive in themselves, and require to 
be supported by other evidence. Turning to Jahangir’s genuine 
Memoirs (not Price’s version, which should not be cited), Daniyal is 
said to have been born on 10 Jumada I, a.h. 979^; that is to say, 
September 30, 1572 ; and it is stated that when he died he was ‘in 
the 33rd year of his age’ (Jahangir, B.B., i, 34). Inasmuch as he 
was bom in September 1572. and died in April 1604, he was in his 
32nd year by solar reckoning, and in his 33id year by lunar reckon¬ 
ing (5th month Jumada I, to 12th month, Zil-hijja; 980+32=1012). 
Jahangir’s words could not be made applicable to 1013, when Dani> 
yal would have attained 33 lunar years complete. Therefore, the 
chronogram of Daniyal’s death is right, and the year a.h. 1013 (or 
A.D. 1604) is correct for the arrest of Salim. 

The Takmil (von Noer, ii, 415, and less fully E. A D., vi, 113) 
correctly gives the date of the death of the Queen-Mother as the 20th 
of Shahriwar, the 6th month of the 49th regnal year, a.d. 1604=6= 
about August 29 (o.s.), September 8 (n.s.) That date, if correctly 
converted, falls two days after Xavier had dispatched his letter, and 
in a.h. 1013. 

Beale (s. v. Hamida Bano Begam), after a series of other blunders 
mixing up Akbar’s mother, with Haji Begam, erroneously states that 
Hamida ‘died at Agra on Monday the 29th August. a.d. 1603, 17th 
Shahriwar. a.h. 1012*. She certainly died in a.d. 1604, a.h. 1013. 

The student, therefore, will perceive that it has not been easy to 
work out the real order of events. I trust that he may be satisfied that 
the correct result has bemi embodied in the text. The case is an 
excellent illustration of the difficulties which constantly beset the 
critical historian of the Mc^ul period. It is hardly worthwhile to 
notice that the term of Salim*e detention is variously stated as three, 

1 . 979 is an error for 980, whioh began on Wedttess(lay,‘'4fBy 14,1571. See 

948, in 17th regnal yew. 
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ten or iyreXre days. 1 accept the statement in de Laet, who seems to 
gbe the whole story tmthfiilly. 

INDIA IN 1605 
The Svlbaa (see p. 135, ante) 

(1). Kabul; (2) * Lahore (Panjab), inolnding Kashmir ; (3) 
Mttltan, including Sind ; (4) Delhi; (6) Agra; (6) Awadh (Oudh); 
(7) Allahabad ; (8) Ajmer; (9) Ahmadabad (Qojarat); (10) Malwa ; 
(11) Bihar; (12) Bengal, including Orissa; (13) Khandesh ; (14) Berar 
(Birar); (15) Ahmadnagar. 



Chapter XII 

AKBAR 


PERSONAL DESCaUOPTION 

Akbar, as seen in middle life, was a man of moderate stature, 
perhaps five feet seven inches inheight, strongly built, neither too slight 
nor too stout, broad-chested, narrow-waisted, and long-armed. His 
legs were somewhat bowed inwards from the effect of much riding in 
boyhood, and when walking he slightly dragged the left leg, as if he 
were lame, although the limb was sound. His head dropped a little 
towards the right shoulder. His forehead was broad and open. The 
nose was of moderate size, rather short, with a bony prominence in the 
middle, and nostrils dilated .as if with anger. A small wart about half 
the size of a pea which connected the left nostril with the upper lip 
was considered to be a lucky mark. His black eyebrows were thin, 
and the Mongolian strain of blood in his veins was indicated by the 
narrow eyes characteristic of the Tartar, Chinese, and Japanese races. 
The eyes sparkled brightly and were ‘vibrant like the sea in sunshine'.^ 
His complexion, sometimes described by the Indian term ‘wheat- 
coloured*, was dark rather than fair. His face waier shaven, 
except for a small closely trimmed moustache worn '^^he fashion 
adopted by young Turks on the verge of manhood. £u|, hair was 
flowed to grow, not being clipped close in, the anoMtral manner. His 
very loud voice was credited with ‘a peculiar richness.' ^ 

His whole mien was in such perfect accord with the ideal of 
kingly dignity that ‘anybody, even at the first gluioe, would recog¬ 
nize him as a king*. His son declares that Akbar 'in his actions and 
movements was not like the people of the world and the glory of €tod 
manifested itself in him.* When he turned an angry look upon an 
offender, his appearance was strangely terrible. 

DRESS 

His outer garment was a surooat or tunic of the kind called 
cabaya, reaching a little below the knees, but not coming down to the 
ankles like the long robes commonly worn by Muslims. It was made 
ordinarily of thin material interwoven with gold thread, decorated with 
embroidered patterns of flowers and foliage, and fastened by a .ljarge 
clasp. On his head Akbar wore a small tightly rolled turban, made so 
as to combine Hindu with Musalman modes. The head-dress was 
enriched by pearls and other gems of inestimable value. His trousers, 
made of the finest sarcenet, extended down to his heels, where they 
were tucked in and held by a knot of pearls. His shoes were made in 
a peouliu style after a design of his own. He liked European clothes, 
and when in private often wore a Portuguese suit of black silk or velvet. 

1. 'Hioantibus ooulit, etqui quasi mare, oum a sole ooUooet, viluraie 
vidsantor* {CpmmmUiriut, p. 640). ^ 
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He invariably kept a dagger in hie girdle, and if at any tnnment he did 
not happen to be wearing a sword one always lay ready to his hand. 
Whenever he apj^ared in pnblio a score of pages and gourds were in 
attendance ready to place a variety of weapons at his disposal.^ 
MANNERS 

All observers agree that Akbar's manners were charming. He is 
described as being ‘pleasant-mannered, intimate, and kin^y, whiOie 
still preserving his gravity and sternness*.^ Father Jerome ^vier, 
who, as Bartoli says, 

'was an eye-witness of his conduct for many years, gives him the praise 
so rarely due to a Prince engaged in high affairs of state, by remarking 
that 'in truth he was great with the great,'aad lowly with the lowly**.* 
Du Jarrio varies the observation by stating that “to his own family 
he was most dear; to the great he was terrible; to the lowly, kind and 
affable”.’ 

The same author goes on to say that 
'with small and common people he was so sympathetic and indulgent 
that he always found time gladly to hear their oases, and to respond 
graciously to their requests. Their little offerings, too, he used to 
accept with such a pleased look, handling them and putting them in 
his bosom, as he did not do with the most lavish gifts of the nobles, 
which, with discreet pretence, he often seemed not even to glance at’.* 
DIET 

Akbar.-Was extremely moderate in his diet, taking but one 
substantial meal in the day, which was served whenever he called for 
it, not at any fixed hour. The variety of dishes placed at his disposal 
was of course great, and they were presented with appropriate magni¬ 
ficence and elaborate precautions against poison. He oared little for 
flesh food, and gave up the use of it almost entirely in the later years 
of his life, when he came under Jain influence.* 

The following sayings of his deal with the subject: 

'Men are so accustomed to eating meat that, were it not for the 
pain, they would undoubtedly fall on to themselves. 

'Would that my body were so vigorous as to be of service to 
eaters of meat who would thus forgo other animal Ufe, or that, as I 
out off a piece for their nourishment, it might be replaced by another. 

'Would that it were lawful to eat an elephant, so that one animal 
might avail for many. 

‘Were it not for the thought of the difSculty of sustenance, X would 
prohibit men from eating meat. The reason why X do not altogetfa^ 

1 . Mostly from Monaenate, CotimmOarm, p. 640, and Hdaum, with apaoial 
referenoe to the years 1680*2. Some particulars are taken from Per^hi, 
Bartoli, and Jahwgir, B.B., i, 33, without referenoe to any particular date. For 
etAtffa see Yule and Burnell Glossay, s. v. and Jahanj^r B.B., i, 384. 

2 . faoeto, domestioo, & amorevole, A insieme tiene la sna sratvita. A 

eeverita* (Perusohi, p. 20). o . 

8 . *Verainente era grande oo> giandi, e co» pieooli piooolo' (Bartoli. p. 0) 

4. Dn jTarrio, lii, 133. 

6. See Abi, book, i, Aii) 26# vol, i, p, 61. 
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abandon it myself is that many others might willingly forgo it likewise 
and be thus cast into despondency. 

*Erom my earliest years, whenever I ordered animal food to be 
oodked for me, I found it ratW tasteless and cared little for it. I took 
this feeling to indicate the necessity for protecting animals, tind 1 re* 
frained from animal food. 

*Men should annually refrain from eating meat on the anniver* 
sary of the month of my accession as a thanks-giving to the Almighty, 
in order that the year may pass in prosperity. 

^Butchers, fishermen, and the like who have no other occupation 
but taking life should have a separate quarter and their association 
with others should be prohibited by fine. 

*It is not right that a man should make his stomach the grave 
of animals.’^ 

Akbar had a great liking for fruit, especially grapes, melons, 
and pomegranates, and was in the habit of eating it whenever he 
indulged in either wine or opium.* He took much pains to improve 
the supply, both home-grown and imported. 

USE OF UQUOR AND OPIUM 

He followed the practice of his family for many generations in 
consuming both strong drink and various preparations of opium, 
sometimes to excess. His drinking bouts, naturally, were more fre¬ 
quent while he was young than they were in his more mature years, 
but it is certain that tolerably often he was 'in his cups’, as his son 
puts it. When he had drunk more than was good for him he per¬ 
formed various mad freaks, as when at Agra he galloped the elephant 
Hawai across the bridge of boats, and at Surat tried to fight hie sword. 

He seems to have drunk usually country liquor of sorts, rather 
than imported wines. In 1580 he specially fancied a very heady toddy, 
arrack, or plam-wine. As an alternative at that period he used to take 
a spiced infusion of opium (posfa), and when he had had too much of 
eitW or both would sometimes drop off asleep while the Fathers 
were discoursing. When Monserrate, on his way to court in 1680, 
halted at Gwalior he took note of a sect of opium drinkers, followers 
of one Baba Kapur, and was told that Akbar himself was then reputed 
to be a member of the fraternity, A little later the same author obser¬ 
ves that Akbar rarely drank wine, preferring the soporific infusion of 
opium. The cultivation of the poppy seems to have been encouraged.* 
PRACTICE OF MECHANICAL ARTS 

He took special delight in the practice of mechanical arts with 
his own hands. We are told that ‘there is nothing that he does not 

1. 'Happy Sayines*, Ain, vol. iii, pp. 394, 396. 

2. B. B., i, 270, 360 ; Ain, book i, Ain 28. vol. i, pp. 64, 65. 

3. For Akbar*B use of intoxicantB see ant$. chap, iv; Jahangir, B.B., i, 2; 
Bartoli, p. 64; ‘lo troppo ubo hor dell* Orraoa, ohe e un fumosissimo vino di 
palma, bor del Posto, one e una tal confettione d^ Oppio, rintuzzato [dilated], e 
domo Jmodifiedloon varie ocnrrettioni d’ aromati’; and Cmmtnturiui, pp. 68S, 
642. For 'arraok', variously spelt, see Tule and Bomell, Gbssaiy, b.v. The 
artiole'Opium* may also be oonsnlted. Land under pimpV^jpaid a high cash 
revenae rate. See Ain, book iii, Ahk 14| volii. 
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know how to do, whether matters of war, or of administration, or of 
any meohanioal art. Wherefore he takes partionlar pleasure in making 
guns and in founding and modelling cannon’.^ Workshops were 
maintained on a large scale within the palace enclosure, and were 
frequently Tisited by him. He was credit^ with many inventions and 
improvements.* That side of his character suggests a comparison 
with Peter the Great. 

FORMAL ILUTERAGY BUT WIDE KNOWLEDGE 

We have seen how idle he was as a boy, so that he never learned 
even the elements of reading and writing. The principal loss involved 
in his boyish truancy was the lack of discipline in his training. He was 
far from being an ignorant man, but his multifarious knowledge was 
picked up in a haphazard way without system or oo«ordination. He 
possessed a memory of almost superhuman power, which enabled him 
to remember accurately the contents of books read to him, the details 
of departmental business, and even the names of hundreds of indivi¬ 
dual birds, horses, and elephants. In the business of government he had 
the rare faculty of combining a firm grasp on principles with minute 
attention to details.* His mastery of detail was well exemplified in his 
conduct of the expedition to Kabul in 1581, the most elaborately or¬ 
ganized of his military operations. Father Monserrate, who accom¬ 
panied him as far as Jalalabad on the Kabul river, was filled with 
admiration for the prudent care exercised by the emperor person^ly 
in all the arrangements for the campaign. His formal illiteracy does 
not seem to have caused the slightest practical inconvenience. Indian 
rulers have always been accustomed to dictate orders and to leave most 
of the actual writing to subordinate professional secretaries and clerks. 

Akbar was intimately acquainted with the works of many 
Muhammadan historians and theologians, as well as with a considerable 
amount of general Asiatic literature, especially the writings of the Sufi 
or mystic poets. He acquired from the Jesuit missionaries a fairly 
complete knowledge of the Gospel story and the main outlines of the 
Christian faith, while at the same time learning from the most 
accredited teachers the principles of Hinduism, Jainism, and Zoroastri¬ 
anism ; but he never found an opportunity to study Buddhism. As 
a boy he took some drawing lessons, and he retained all his life an 
active interest in various forms of art. The architecture of the reign 
unmistakably bears the impress of his personal good taste. A 
so variously accomplished cannot be considered Uliterate in reality. 
He simply preferred to learn the contents of books through the ear 
rather than the eye, and was able to trust his prodigious memory 
which was never enfeebled by the use of written memoranda. Anybody 
who heard him arguing with acuteness and lucidity on a subject of 

- ■ - .-.-.I ..I ,... ^ • 

1. Penwohi, p. 20. *Non vi e oom, ohe non sappiafwe*, fto, 

2. din, book i, Ain 35, & o. 

3. *Hi 8 Majesty looks upon the smallest details as minrots capable of 
reflecting a comprehensive outhne’ {din, book i, Ain 73} vol. i, p. 137 ) . *Tran 
greatness in spiritual and worldly matters, does not shrmk from the 

of business, but regards their performance as an act of Diviiw wonhin* ribM 
Ain 1; vol. i, p. 11). ^ 
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debate would have eredited him with wide literaiy knowledge and pre* 
found erudition, and never would have suspected him of illiteracy.^ 

Akbar was not ashamed of his inability to read and write, 'v^ioh 
he shared with many eminent princes both before and after his time.* 
His sayings include the maxim : ^ 

*The prophets were all illiterate. Believers should therefore, 
retain one of their sons in that condition.’* 

The intelligent imperial patronage of literature and art will be 
noticed in the concluding chapter. 

MELANCHOLY TEMPERAMENT ; EXCITING AND OTHER DIVERSIONS 

Akbar suffered from some form of epilepsy, which in no way 
impaired his vast bodily strength, but probably was a cause of the 
'melancholy and oppression of heart’ which afflicted him continually 
and drove him to seek diversions of ail sorts even when engaged in 
important business.* From early boyhood he was devoted to every 
form of sport, and learned in everything concerning horses, camels, 
elephants, and dogs. He was a perfect horseman, and had the faculty 
of exercising absolute control over the most ferocious elephants. He 
was a splendid shot, and took much delight in all kinds of hunting. It 
was his practice to organize a great hunt as a preliminary to a cam* 
paign, and so to give his cavidry exercise in informal manoeuvres. He 
kept many falcons, but did not care much for hawking. He took great 
Measure in chasing antelopes with specially trained leopards (cAsetoAs). 
He was ready to encounter any beast, however fierce, tiger, Bon, or 
other, and was prepared to undergo any amount of fatigue in order to 
run down the game. On the only occasion that he saw wild asses, 
which happened in the desert of Bikaner, he was so keen in the pursuit 
that he became separated from his attendants, and nearly perished of 
thirst. He was absolutely fearless, and, like Alexander of Macedon, 
was always ready to risk his life, regaidless of political consequences. 

When residing at his capitid or in a standing camp he provided 
himself with amusements of many kinds. He kept immense flocks of 
choice pigeons, and loved to watch their antics. He was a keen polo 
player, and insisted on his courtiers keeping up the game with spirit 
Like most princes in India he enjoyed watching animal combats, of 
elephants, buffaloes, rams, and other beasts and birds. The elephant 


1 . Non mediooriter, in multarom remm oognitione, ei soientia progrewdli 
OBt; quo litterarum ignorstionem (est enim le^ndi, wvibendique proncoi 
ignaruB) non oompensat solum, verum etiam, res difiSeiles adoo plane, ao dilaei% 
exponit: et de quavis re propoaita, acute,, a^teque; ut nemo qui nesoierit, 
ipsum literarom esse ignarum, non eum dootisBimum, emditisaimumque esse 
judioet’ {Cmmmtams, p. 643). 

2. e. g. Timur, Haidar Ali, Ranjit Singh. 

3 . *Happ 7 Sayings*, Ain, vol. iii, p. 386 ; with allusion to 'the apostle, the 
illiterate prophet’ in Koran, Sura 7 ; and 'A is he who bath raised up amidst 
the illiterate Aretiem an apostle from among themselves', ibid., Sura 68, See 
SalS^ Frelimhiaty Discourse, see. ii. Mubunmaduis glory in their pri^het’s 
Ulittaaoy as a proof of his divine misMon and of the authenticii^ of bis raVete* 
tidn, Ahu-1 Eaal applies that aii^ment to the ease of Akbar. 

'4. 'NaturaeratmeUmdiolmns, et epileptieo sabjeotusmorboV(DaJ'affl^ 
ii.p.488). 
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fights, which fieqnently reralted in the death of the riden, eie qC|#i 
depicted by the artists of the age. The feelings of most mex^m iStuKV 
peans are hnrt by exhibitions in which beasts alone seffer, b]^ Akbmr 
did not shrink from witnessing also tibe deadly conflicts of gi^iatem 
after the Roman manner.^ When the two parties of fakirs at Harawar 
came to blows Akbar 'greatly enjoyed the sight*, and even sent some 
of his own troops to join in ine fray until about a thousand men were 
engaged. The resultant bloodshed, which was on a considerable scale, 
costing about twenty lives,* did not trouble him in the least. The 
kindliness of his disposition moderate, without eradicating, the taste 
for bloody exhibitions which he inherited from hu ferocious Turk 
and Mongol ancestors. 

His more peaceful amusements were as varied as those of a 
strenuous kind. He took extreme pleasure in music and song, and 
was reputed to be a skilled drummer. He loved to watch clowns and 
jugglers, and had a strange habit of disposing of serious business 
while looking at shows with, so to spe^, the corner of his eye. 
Witty conversation and lively story<telling would keep him awake 
all night. He slept little and lightly, seldom more than three hours 
in the night time. The hours which he kept must have been dread¬ 
fully trying to the court. 

OUTBURSTS OF WRATH 

Akbar had a naturally quick temper which occasionally carried 
him away in a gust of passion. Such outbreaks of wrath at rimes 
caused him to execute substantial although irregular acts of summary 
justice, as when he punished his uncle Muazzam and his foster-brother 
Adham Khan for cruel murders. On one recorded occasion a sudden 
fit of anger caused him to commit a shocking act, when he caused 
the negligent lamplighter to be hurled from the battlements of the 
palace and dashed to pieces as a punishment for a trivial transgression. 
PeruBohi justly sums up this side of the emperor’s character by 
observing that the Prince rarely loses his temper, but if he should 
fall into a passion, it is impossible to say how great his wrath may 
be; the good thing about it is that he presently regains his calmness, 
and that his wrath is short-lived, quickly passing from him; for, in 
truth, he is naturally humane, gentle and kind.* 

His conduct to Jerome Xavier and his colleague at Burhanpur 
offered a conspicuous example both of his liability to sudden anger, 
and of his readiness to forget and forgive. Fora few hours thrir 
lives were in danger, but when those hours had passed their favour 
was undiminished and nothing more was said about the offence which 
they had given. 

As a rule he had perfect self-control. Bartoli expresses the truth 
neatly by the remark that 

1. Aqoaviva andMonsemte boldly denounoed to him soeh entertain- 
meats as being wicked (imAii sqferiMs), and refused bis invitation, to witness 
tbcan {Cmmmtarm, p. 574). I have not noticed elsewhere any refwonee to.the 
*gla^torii ludi’in Akbar’a time. They were oontinued Iqr Jaheogjr cm 
Shahjahem. 

F. Tmkkn iChuidm Timnr&a in Oriental Public Liteary, Bsi^pore. 
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Whether by training or innate power, he was so completely master of 
his emotions that he could hardly ever be seen otherwise than as 
perfectly pleasant and serene.’ 

ARTFULNESS 

Akin to his habitual control over a naturally violent te|pper was 
the artfulness with which he was wont to conc^ his thoughts and 
real purposes. 

'He never’, says Bartoli, ‘gave anybody the change to under¬ 
stand rightly his inmost sentiments or to know what faith or religion 
he held by ; but, iu whatever way he could best serve his own 
interests, he used to feed one party or the other with the hope of 
gaining him to itself, humouring each side with fair words, and pro¬ 
testing that he had no other object with his doubts than to seek and 
find out by the guidance of their wise answers the simple truth till 
then hidden from him. The answers given, however, never sufficed 
to satisfy him; the disputes, and with them the hopes and vexations 
of the disputants, never came to an end, because each day they 
besran again at the beginning. 

'And in all business this was the characteristic manner of King 
Akbar—a man apparently free from mystery and guile as honest and 
can'iid as could be imagined—but in reality so close and self-contain¬ 
ed, with twists of words and deeds so divergent one from the other, 
and most times so contradictory that even by much seeking one 
could not find the clue to his thoughts. Thus it often happened 
that a person, comparing him to-day with what he was yesterday, 
could find no resemblance; and even an attentive observer, after 
long and familiar intercourse with him, knew no more of him 'on the 
last day than he had known on the first. Details to be given pre¬ 
sently (by Bartoli) will enable us to understand better the action of 
that peculiar mind of his, concerning which no man can divine 
whether it was the work of nature or the result of studied training’.^ 
DUPUCnr IN STATECRAFT 

That admirably worded description of Akbar’s peculiar mind 
helps the historical student to understand to some extent the tortuous 
diplomacy and perfidious action, which on several occasions marked 
the emperor’s political proceedings. The occurrence of such incidents 
should not excite surprise or draw excessive censure. Experience 
proves that in practice it is impossible for any person engaged in high 
affairs of State to be invariably quite straightforward. A oertain 
amount of finesse is recognized to be inevitable in diplomacy and 
politics. The incredulity, more or less polite, with which official 
explanations or denials of awkward facts are received in all countries 
is an expression of the well-founded conviction that statesmen must 
often practise at least an economy of truth. In the sixteenth century 
statesmen certainly were not more candid or scrupulous than they are 
now, and it would not be reasonable to expect an Asiatic potentate 
like Akbar to be in advance of hisEuropeancontemporariesinrespeot of 
straight dealing. As a matter of fact, his policy does not seem to have 


1. Bartoli, p. 6. 
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been more tortuous than that of the European prinoes of hk time. 
Whatever may be the amount of Akbar's moral guilt in oompcunson 
with that of other sovereigns, it is certain that at times he said one 
thing when he meant another, and that on one occasion he shame¬ 
lessly broke a most solemn oath. At the time of the first Jesuit misson, 
while he was writing letters of the most friendly and affectionate kind 
to the authorities at Qoa, he was secretly engaged in plotting the 
capture of their ports, Diu and Daman. When his governor sent him 
the heads of certain young Portuguese captives he pretended never 
to have seen the ghastly offering; and yet to the end of his life one 
of his most ardent desires was to drive the Portuguese into the sea. 
The government at Goa understood the realities of the situation per¬ 
fectly, and knew well how to utilize the Jesuit missionaries as un¬ 
official political agents. The tortuous policy was not all on one side. 
Akbar's gross breach of faith to the King of ELhandesh at Asirgarh 
was disgraceful, and the pains taken by his official historian^, to con¬ 
ceal the truth prove that the sentiment of the age condemned the 
imperial treachery. Akbar’s hypocrisy in performing certain outward 
acts of conformity with the Muslim religion, long after he had lost 
all faith in the mission of the Prophet of Arabia, is frankly admitted 
by Abu-1 Fazl in more than one passage.^ 

In connexion with this subject mention may be made of the un¬ 
doubted fact that Akbar on many occasions god rid of people whom 
he considered dangerous by means of assassination, or secret execu¬ 
tion, to use a milder expression. In some cases the issue of orders by 
the emperor is only suspected, but the instances in which no reason¬ 
able doubt can be entertained are sufficiently numerous to justify the 
assertion that Akbar felt no scruples about removing his enemies by 
assassination whenever a public condemnation would have been 
mconvenient.® 

1. ‘Ardently feelin;: after Qod, and searching for truth. His Majesty 
exeroisoB upon himself both inward and outward austerities, though he oocosion* 
ally joins public worship, in order to hush the slandering tongues of the bigots 
of the present age’ (Ain, book i, Ain 72 ; vol. i, p. 164). He paid his final visit to 
the shrine at Ajmer as *a means of calming the public* in September 1679 (A.//'., 
iii, 403). The sham devotion which he showed in welcoming the stone suppos^ 
to hear the impress of the Prophet’s foot is cynically explained by the remarks 
that ‘although the Asylum of the Kaith (Dinpanah) knew that the thing was 
not genuine...all this honour was done out of abunoant peroeptivenese^ respect 
and appreciation, and wide toleration, in order that the reverence due to that 
simple-minded Saiyid might not be spilt on the ground, and that jovial critics 
might not break out into smiles’ (ibid., pp. 411, 412). 

2. As it is possible that the assertion in the text may be disputed, and 
the reader may find a diffloulty in remembering the coses mentioned in the 
course of the narrative, it is desirable to bring the principal ineideats 
together. (1) Secret execution of Akbar’s cousin, the son of Kamotan 
in 1566 at Gwalior ; (2) the highly suspicious deaths of Makhdumu-1 Mulfc and 
Shaikh Abdu-n Nabi edter their return from Mecca. The IkbtUnamak wrpressly 
states that the latter was put to death by Abu-l Fazl in pucsoanoe of Akbar^ 
orders iii. 406, note by Beveridm, see Badaoni, ii, 321 )f (3) the equaRy 
suspioious death of Masum Farankhudl (Blodunaun, in Ain, vol. i, p. 444); (4) 
execution of Mir Muizzu-1 Molk end another by their boat ‘foundering* (ibuL, 
p. 382); (6) *One by one he sent all the Hullas against whom l\ebadmiy stts- 
pioions of dissatisfaolion to the abode of annihilation* (Badaox^ ii, 286j{f (6) 
my sterious daoth of Haji Ibrahim in the fortress of Bamthambhor (ibid.;, 

286, 322). Those oases amply •timtort the propositian fmmulated in the 
But Wbe^er's assertion-lhat Akbar *had another way getting rid of hit 
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JUSTICE 

*If I were gaUty of aa anjiist act*, Akbar said, *I would rise in 
judgement against myself.’^ The sa;^g was not merely a copy-book 
maxim. He honestly tried to do justice according to his lights in the 
summary fashion of his age and country. Perusohi, following the 
authority of Monserrate, declares that 

‘as to the admimstration of justice, he is most sealous and watchful... 
In inflicting punishment he is deliWate, and after he has made over 
the guilty person to the hands of the judge and court to suffer either 
the extreme penalty or the mutilation of some limb, he requires that 
he should be three times reminded by messages before the sentence 
is carried out.* 

The sentences on convicts were of the appalling kind then custo¬ 
mary in India and Asia generally. The modes of execution included 
impalement, trampling by elephants, crucifixion, beheading, hanging 
and others. Akbar drew the line at the old Mongol practice of flaying 
alive, and was disgusted when his son inflicted that horrible punish¬ 
ment. Babur had ordered it without scruple. As minor penalties, 
mutilation and whipping of ^eat severity were commonly ordered. 
The emperor occasionally called up civil suits of importance to his 
own tribunal. No records of peoceedings, civil or criminal, were kept, 
everything being done verbally ; and no sort of code existed, except 
insofar as the persons acting as judges thought fit to follow Koranic 
rules. Akbar and Abu-1 made small account of witnesses and 
oaths. The governor of a province was instructed that 
'in ju^cial investigations he should not be satisfied with witnesses 
and oaths, but pursue them by manifold inquiries, by the study of 
physiognomy and the exercise of foresight; nor, laying the bi:^en 
of it on others, live absolved from solicitude.*^ 

Akbar encouraged the use of trial by ordeal in the Hindu fashion. 
He possessed an intellect so acute and knowledge of human nature 
so profound that when he undertook judicial duties in person his 
efforts to do substantial justice in a summary fashion probably met 
with considerable success. 

The horrors of an execution ground are realistically depicted 
in one of the contemporary illustrations to the Ahharnama at South 

enemies which is revolting to oivilisation. He kept a poisoner in his pay’—is 
not supported by good evidence. It rests only on the contradictory gossip 
abrat the supposra cause of Akbeur’s death, which does not deserve any credit. 

I do not suppose that Akbar had any cmtscientious objections to the use of 
poison, but no well-authentioated case of his employment of that secret wea]^ 
seems to be recorded. He deliberately rejected advice to ronove his brother 
by assassination, though his refusal was not based on any high moral 
grounds.* 

* 'Happy Sayings’, Ain, vol. Hi, p. 383. 'Some bold spirits asked permissiim 
to lie in ambush and put an end to that rebcd. I could not consent, ^ thinking 
remote from what was fitthig in his regard. Thus both that distinguidiea 
memoi^of majesiy [jn7. of Humaynn] escaped firom bium, and my devoted 
fitiends were shielded mm peril’. Toe author of the Khataiutu-l Anbijm asserts 
that Akbar caused liakhdumu-l Hulk to be poisoned, but Bloehmann disbeliev¬ 
ed'the assertion because Badaoni. a friend of the deceas ed , is silent on'the 
sabjeet vol. i, Biogr^lqr efAlm4 Fazl, p. vii), n reason by no means 
eonolnsiim. 

1. ’Happy Si^ingB’, Ass, ifi, p. 387. 

3, AMs, bw i. Am, If vol.‘ii^^.67. Bee also p, 41. 
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Kensington. Although Akber was free from the love of omelty for its 
own sake, and did not enjoy watohing the death-egonies of ocmTiotcy 
as'his son and grandson did, he conld display a considemble d^ree of 
ferocity when his anger was roused by obstinate resietanoe to his 
ambition. He showed such severity in his treatment of the garruon 
of Ghitor and in the tortures inflicts on the followers of the Mirzas. 
He regarded prolonged opposition to his will as a heinous crime, no 
matter how chivalrous his opponent might be; and when the opposition 
had been crushed by superior force he was not always merciful. 
It is probable tibat his clemency, when shown, often was dictated 1^ 
policy rather than by sentiment. 

AMBmON 

The ruling passion of Akbar was ambition. His whole reign 
was dedicated to conquest. His aggressions, made without the slight¬ 
est regard to moral considerations, were not determined in any in¬ 
stance by desire to better the condition of the people in the kingdom 
attacked. He would have laughed at the canting apology for his action 
tendered by a modern, uncritical panegyrist, who was rash enough 
to write : 

‘Akbar did not conquer in Bajputana to rule in Bajputana. He 
conquered that all the Bajput princes, each in his own dominions, migh 
enjoy that peace and prosperity which his predominance, never felt 
aggressively, secured for ike whole empire.*^ 

Similar untrue nonsense will be found in von Noer*8 book and 
elsewhere. In reality a more aggressive king never existed.* His 
attacks on Gondwana, Kashmir, Sind, and the Deccan kingdoms were 
aimed avowedly at destroying the independence of every State on his 
borders, and of securing the material gains of conquest. There is no 
evidence that his administration in fact caused more happiness than 
that produced by most of the governments which he overthrew so 
rutUessly. We may be tolerably certain, on the contraiy, that the 
people of Gondwana were happier under Bani Dnrgavati than they 
were under Asaf Khan, and that they must have felt bitterly the humi¬ 
liation endured by the family who had ruled them for so many gene¬ 
rations. 

Akbar himself did not cant on the subject. He would not have 
quarrelled with Terry’s comparison of him with a great pike in a pond. 

*A monarch*, he said, ‘should be ever intent on conquest, olker- 
wise his neighbours rise in arms against him. The army should be 
exercised in warfare, lest from want of training th^ become self. 
indulgent.** Accordingly he continued to be intent on conquest aif 
his life and to keep his army in constant training. He never attained 
more than a part of the objective of his ambition, which included the 
conquest of every part of India besides Central Asia. 

in Bajputana he pursued the successive Banas of Mewar with 
unrelenting hostility, and whenever he was strong enough.’he annexed 
the territory of the clans.* 

1. UaQeaon, Akbar, p. 184. 

8. *Est enim glottae peroiqpida^ (Comamtatm, p. SIS); 

8. *Happy Ss^gs*, Atii,vol. iii,p.8M. 

4. The prions asnexed toxmed the Suba of AjmSr. 
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Akbar was much attracted by the prospect of the booty to be 
gained by a saccessfiil campaign, in which he valued especially ele¬ 
phants and jewels. He took the best care possible that his generals 
should not defraud him. He loved riches a.nd the accumulation of 
wealth, being, as Monserrate says, ^rather penurious and rotative of 
money’.^ 

Although at times he would lavish prodigious sums on pet 
hobbies, as at Fathpur-Sikri, he was generally disposed to economize. 
The Agra fort was paid for by a special tax, and it is not improbably 
that the cost of his freak at Fathpur may have been defrayed in the 
same way. He accumulated a gigantic treasure and„became the richest 
king in the world. An exact inventory of the possessions left by 
him in the fort at Agra in .1605 showed a cash hoard of more than 
twenty millions sterling. Similar hoards on a smaller scale were 
preserved in six other treasure cities, the aggregate of which cannot 
well have been less in amount than the Agra treasure. It is legitimate, 
therefore, t(j assume that Akbar left behind him fully forty million 
pounds sterling in coined money equivalent in purchasing power to 
at least two hundred millions now. Such a hoard could not have been 
accumulated except by a man fond of money. When Khandesh was 
annexed Prince Daniyal raised the assessment to a large extent by a 
stroke of the pen.* 

FISCAL POUGY 

The systematic assessment for the empire of which Akbar and 
Todar Mall are given so much credit was primarily intended to increase 
the imperial revenue. Improvement in tlie condition of the people was 
quite a secondary consideration. Akbar was a hard-headed man of 
business, not a sentimental philanthropist, and his whole policy was 
directed principally to the acquisition of power and riches. All the 
arrangements about jagira, branding, &o., were devised for the one 
purpose, namely, the enhancement of the power, glory, and,riohes of 
the crown. We do not know anything substantial about the actual 
effect of his administrative measures on the welfare and happiness of 
the common people. Certainly they did not prevent the occurrence 
of one of the most terrible famines on record which desolated Northern 
India late in the reign, from 1695 to 1598. The enormous hoard des¬ 
cribed above then lay idle in the treasure vaults. No important works 
designed for the public benefit, as distinct from buildings and roads 
intended to promote the imperial comfort and magnifience, stand 
to the credit of Akbar’s account. 

THREE STAGES OF RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT 

The subject of Akbar’s opinions on religion has attracted much 
attention from many of the authors who have dealt with his life and 
history. It occupies a large space in the works of Badaoni, Abu-1 Fazl, 
and the Jesuit writers, and obtains great prominence in the books of the 
few modem European historians who have discussed the events of 
the reign at any considerable length. His attitude towiurds the problems 

1. *Et oum pardor ait, et in retinends peoonia tenador, ditiasiiniu 
omrium regtun ear (CommetUarius, p. 640). 

2. Aas, vobii, p. 224. 
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of religion changed completely and more than once daring his lifetime. 
For many years he was a zealons, tolerably orthodox, Snnni Musalman, 
willing to execute Shias and other heretics. He next passed through a 
stage 0573-82), in which he may be described as a sceptical zationuiz- 
ing Muslim; and finally, rejecting Islam utterly, he evolved an 
eclectic religion of his own, with himself as its prophet (1582-1605). 

MYSTICISM 

His religious speculations and vagaries rested primarily on the 
fact that he was born with the mystic temperament. Even in the early 
years of his reign, when he was a zealous pilgriih lb the shrines of the 
saints, a generous builder of mosques, and a willing persecutor of un¬ 
orthodox theologians, his orthodoxy was modified by a strain of mysti¬ 
cism based chiefly on the writings of the Persian Sufi poets. Later in 
life he came more under the influence of Hindu pantheistic doctrine, 
which has close affinities with Sufi teaching. Throughout all phases he 
seems always to have cherished the mystic’s ideal of close and direct 
communion with God, unobscured by priestly intervention or disput¬ 
able dogmas. An able writer has observed that mystics often are 
’intensely practical.’^ Akbar was, as we have seen, one of the most 
ambitious of men, with a lust for power a love of money, and infinite 
capacity for hard work, the most practical of charaoteristios. Yet he 
remained a mystic to the end. 

In the discussion of the strange experience through which Akbar 
passed in 1578, at the time when he was on the point of renouncing 
the religion of Muhammad, certain other incidents which throw some 
light on that obscure event have been cited. To them may be added 
one of his sayings: 

’One night my heart was weary of the burden of life, when 
suddenly, between sleeping and wiping, strange vision appeared to 
me, and ray spirit was somewhat comforted,’^ 

’Such visions cojne to the mystics only. The epileptic disease 
from which Akbar suffered probably induced the visions. 

AKBAR SINCERELY REUGIOUS 

Akbar, whatever may have been the extent of his failings in 
practice, was a sincerely religious man, constitutionally devout. 
Jahangir declares that his father ’never for one moment forgot God.’* 
That testimony is corroborated by Abu-1 Fazl, who avers that ids 
sovereign ’passes every moment of his life in self-examination or in 
adoration of God.’ He performed private devotions four times a day 
at sunrise, noon, sunset, and midnight, spending a considerable time 
over them. In his later days those devotions consisted largely of acts 
of reverence to the sun, fire, and light. In earlier years be had observed 

1 . LiUray Sv^pUment ofTht TUius, January 13,1916, p. SO. 

2. ‘Happy Sayings’, Ain, vol. iii, p. 388. According to Hindu tradition he 
beheld *a marvellous vision’ at theBrindaban temples, which he visited in 1673. 
apparently in the interval between the two Qujarat nrpeditions (Qrowae, 
Mathura, 8rd ed., p. 841). 

8. Jahangir, B.B., i, 87. 
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striotly the five Mahammadan eano&ioal times, for prajer.^ Apart 
from formal religions exercises his whole oonrse of life testified to the 
extreme interest taken by him in the problem of the relations between 
God and man, and many of his sayings express his views on the snbjeot. 

‘‘There is no need*, he observed, 'to discuss the point that a 
vacuum in nature is impossible. God is omnipresent. 

‘There exists a bond between the Creator and the creature which 
is not expressible in language, 

'That which is without form cannot be seen whether in sleeping 
or waking, but it is apprehensible by force of imagination. To behold 
God in vision is, in fact, to be understood in this sense. 

'Each person according to his condition gives the Supreme Being 
a name, but in reality to name the Unknowable is vain. 

'Who can sever the attachment of the rational soul to the 
Supreme being ? 

'Although I am the master of so vast a kingdom, and all the 
appliances of government are at my hand, yet since true greatness 
consists in doing the will of God, my mind is not at ease in this diversi¬ 
ty of sects and creeds ; and apart from this outward pomp of circum¬ 
stances, with what satisfaction, in my despondency, can I undertake 
the sway of empire ? I await the coming of some discreet man of 
principle who will resolve the difficulties of my conscience.’* 

He awaited him in vain. The quotations might be largely multi¬ 
plied, but so much may suffice. 

THE FRUITLESS SEARCSI FOR TRUTH 

Nuru-1 Hakk, a contemporary author, is right, I think, in affirm¬ 
ing that at the time of the first Jesuit mission (1580-2), when lively 
reOgious discnssionB -were going on, Akbar’s 'mind was solely bent 
upon ascertaining the truth.’* EUs restless, rationalizing spirit never 
could find a satisfying answer to that old, old question, ‘What is 
Truth V and he died a baffied, disappointed man. At one time he nearly 
attained a firm conviction that the creed of Aquaviva was the best 
religion in the world on its merits. But he could not accept its claims 
to absolutely exclusive allegiance ; his mtellect revolted against the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and practical difficulties forbade him to admit 
the necessity of monogamy. In practice he found imperfect solace 
from adoration of, or reverence for, the sun,* fire, and light after the , 
Zoroastrian manner, and in following Jain precepts concerning the 
sanctity of animal life, fie jdayed with Ghristian ritual, but nothing 
could induce him to submit to the mind of the Chruch. 

1. Unto A.D. 1678 (A.B. 986; Nura-1 Hakk. in E. & D., vi, 189). 

2. ‘Happy SayingB*, various paiaages. Am vol. iii, pp. 380-6. Note the 
allusioa to hie ‘despondenoy*, the* melancholy* of the Jesuit obMrven. 

3. E. A D., vi. 190. 

4. Oompare Akbar’s attitude towards the sou with the utterance of th» 
modern mystic and tbeosophist i—'An enormously elaborate and magnificent 
hieravchy of Spiritual Beings, beyOnd whom, in dazzling and (as yet) Impene- 
traUe myatery, there exists an iiMomprehensible sublime Bower, of whom the 
Sun may be thought of as the physiosl symbol* (A.P. Sinnett, iaMfyutmtk 
Ctatuiy, Uaroh 1916, p. 698). Some notion of that sort Seems to have bean sA 
the bm €4 Akbar’s mind. 
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DIVINE MONOTHEISM 

In 1582 he resolv^ to attempt the impossible task of proriding 
all seots in his empire with one uninmal eemde rel^(u>n to which ha 
gave the name of Divine Monotheism. He persnaded himself ^t he 
was the vicegerent of the Almighty, empowered to role the spintnal as 
well as the temporal concerns of his subjects. That audacious attempt 
was an utter failure, but Akbar never formally admitted the hmt, and. 
to the end of his life he persisted in maintaining the farce of the new 
religion. From the time he proclaimed that creed he was not a Muslim. 
The formula of initiation required the categorical apostasy from Islam 
of the person initiated. * 

His attitude towards religion expressed the queer mixture in his 
mind of mysticism, rationalism superstition, and a profound belief in 
his own God-given powers. His actions at times gave substantial 
grounds for the reproach that he was not unwilling to be regarded as a 
God on earth.^ 

DIVINITY OF KINGS 

He avowedly held extreme beliefs, such as were current in Persia, 
concerning the ‘divinity that doth hedge a king', and often gave 
utterance to his views on the subject. Some of his sayings are : 

‘The very sight of kings has been held to be a part of divine wor¬ 
ship. They have been styled conventionally the shadow of God, and 
indeed to behold them is a means of calling to mind the Creator, and 
suggests the protection of the Almighty. 

‘What is said of monarchs, that their coming brings security 
and peace, has the stamp of truth. When minerab and vegetables 
have their peculiar virtues, what wonder if the actions of a specially 
chosen man should operate for the security of his fellows ? 

‘The anger of a monarch, like his bounty, is the source of nation¬ 
al prosperity. 

‘Divine worship in monarchs consists in their justice and good 
administration. 

*A king should not be familiar in mirth and amusement with 
his courtiers. 

‘He who does not speak of monarchs for their virtues wiU 
assuredly fall to reproof or scandal in their regard. 

‘The words of kings resemble pearls. They are not fit pendants 
to every ear. ’* 

1. Hia flatterer, Faizi, as translated by Bloohmann, ventured to write t 

‘The old-faehioned prostMtion is of no Mvantage to thee; see Akbfur, and 

you see God* (din, vol. i, p. 661). But the words of the second clause, 

* Akbar ba sKnas ta Khuda ba Muui' 

mean rather 

‘Aoknowledge* or *take knowledge of Akbar, so that you may take knowledge 
of God*, 

through his reprraentative on earth. 

2. ‘Happy Sayings’, in Ain, voL iiii, pp. 898-400. The sayings may be com¬ 
pared with Abu-1 Fazl’s declaration :—«Boy^ty is a light emanating Rom God 
and a ray from the sun, the ilhimlnator of the univetae^ the argument of tbjt 
^k of perfection, Uie xeoeptade of iU VbtOM’ (Mk L Imfeee, p. iffi, 
BtHih Abod Faal and hie maater took their dcMiKiM wedtti'tlie 
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Like most autocrats he enjojed flattery and reoeired with 
pleasure adulation of the most fulsome kind. 

FORCX OF PERSONAL C31ARAGTER 

The practical ability displayed by Akbar as soldier, general, 
administrator, diplomatist, and supreme ruler has been shown 
abundantly by his whole history, and does not need further etposition. 
The personal force of his character, discernible even now with suffi-' 
cient clearness, was overpowering to his contemporaries. He was truly, 
as the Jesuit author calls him, ‘the terror of the East.’ In the later 
years of his reign, when all his old friends had disappeared, and be had 
been spoiled to a certain extent by more than four decades of autocra¬ 
cy, it is probable that he was feared rather than loved. The dread of 
him, even at an earlier time, was so potent that be felt himself free to 
flout and insult the most sacred feelings of his Muhammadan subjects 
and to continue in that course of conduct for more than twenty years. 
As early as 1582 Monserrate noted with surprise that Akbar had not 
been killed by the Musalmans.^ It is true that his innovations provok¬ 
ed rebellions, but we never hes^ of their resulting in direct attempts on 
his life. His grand personal qualities seem to have shielded him from 
the violence of the assassin. We read of only one attempt to murder 
him, and that occurred when he was twenty-one years of age, and was 
still a zealous Muslim, but had givtn deep offence by invading the 
honour of families. 

After his return from Kabul at the end of 1581 his personal 
ascendancy was established so flrmly that he could venture to do what 
he pleased. He used the liberty to do some outrageous things. While 
we deplore and condemn certain of his actions, we cannot but marvel 
at the commanding force of character which guaranteed him impunity. 

He was a born king of man, with a rightful claim to rank as one 
of the greatest sovereigns known to history. That claim rests securely 
on the basis of his extraordinary natural gifts, his original ideas, and 
his mangificent achievement. It is weakened, rather than strengthened, 
by the adulation of uncritical admirers. 


we ace told, ‘esteem their Emperors not only as Lords Paramount, but rever¬ 
ence ihem as Sonc| of the Prophets, whose Dominion therefore is grounded more 
on Hierarchy than bare Monarohy* (S^er, A Nno Aeeountt & e., ed. Crook vol. iii, 
p. 40). 

1 . ‘A nemine est interemptus* {Cmnmtams, p. 641). In August 1606, 
shortly before the emperor’s death, KuUj Khan, the vieecoy at Lidiore, publicly 
declaim himself to be Akbar’s only faithful subjeot’ fPinheiro, in Maclagan, p. 
06. The letter mioted is not available elsewhere in print. It is in Maraden MB, 
He. 9864 in the Britisli Museiun). 




Chapter XIII 

INSTITUTIONS, MIUTARY AND CIVIL 
AKBAR'S GENIUS FOR ORGANIZATION 

Akbab, a brilliant soldier and pre>eminentl 7 sucoessful general 
after the Asiatic manner against Asiatic foes, was endowed with a 
genius for organization rare among eastern potentates and not com* 
mon in any part of the world. His mind, capable of grasping broad 
and original principles of government essential to the consolidation 
and stability of an extensive empire won by aggressive conquest, had 
also an extraordinary capacity for laborious attention to detail, which 
enabled him to check and control the laxity in administration natural 
and habitual to his officers. He had no conception of any form of 
government other than autocracy of the most absolute possible kind, 
nor was any other form practicable in the India of tiie sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. No materials existed in the country from which a system of ad* 
ministration could be evolved on lines of organic development. His in¬ 
stitution consequently depended for their success on the personal abili¬ 
ty of the autocrat working them, and necessarily lost much of their 
efficacy when their author died.^ 

PARTIAL SURVIVAL OF AKBAR’S INSTITUTIONS 

Ail the three sovereigns, his son, grandson, and great grandson, 
who succeeded Akbar for a century, bad sufficient intelligence to recog¬ 
nize the value of many of the institutions of their brilliant ancestor, 
and to maintain in working order to a certain extent the machine which 
he had constructed and set in motion. His son Jahangir made little 
change. The alterations effected by Shahjaban, the grandson, and 
Aurangzeb, the great-grandson, were for the worse. In 1707, when 
Aurangzeb’s unduly prolonged reign came to an end, the machine, 
which had been out of gear for many years, fell to pieces, and almost 
all traces of Akbar's elaborate organization seemed to have disappear¬ 
ed. But, from the time of Warren Hastiugs in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, the newly constituted Anglo-Indian authorities 
began to grope their way back to the institutions of Akbar. They 
gradually adopted the principal features of his system in the important 
department concerned with the assessment of the land revenue, or 
crown share of agricultural produce, known in Indian official language 
as the Settlement Department. In several provinces of the 
Indian empire the principles and practice of the Settlement Depart 
ment are essentially the same as those worked out by Akbar and his 

1. *Thero is, in sooth, no remedy fpr suoh a world of oonfusion but in anto* 
oraoy, and this panacea in administration is attainable only in the majesty of 

just monarohs.how oan the tnmnlt of this world-nest of hornets be silenoed 

save by the authority of a vicegerent of Almighty power t’ (Abn.1 Fasl in Mt, 
bo<Aii. Ain 7 s vol. U, p. 61). 
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ministers. The stmoture of the boreanoratio framework of government 
also still shows many traces of his handiwork. His institutions, there* 
fore, are not merely of historical and antiquarian interest, but are in 
some degree the foundation of the system of administration now in 
operation. 

ORIGINALITY OF AKBAR 

The principles of government laid down by Akbar, and the 
administrative system described in the Ain differed essentially from 
the principles and system of the Sultans of Delhi. The brief and 
disturbed Indian reigns of bis grandfather, Babur, and his father, 
Humayun, need not be considered in this connexion. Neither of 
those sovereigns had either the inclination or the opportunity to elabo¬ 
rate an improved form of government. The oi^it for the novel 
principles and improved practice is due to Akbar himself. His remark 
that, 

*it was the effect of the grace of God that I found no capable minis¬ 
ter, otherwise people would have considered that my measures had 
been devised by him', 

which has been already quoted is true in the sense that none of his 
ministers could either have conceived his original ideas or given them 
practical effect. The ministers were usually his pupils rather than his 
teachers. Some, not many, of them rendered excellent service, but 
Akbar, from the age of twenty-one, was master of both his household 
and his kingdom, and able to impress his personal stamp on the policy 
of his government in all departments. 

HIS POLICY CONTRASTED WITH THAT OF THE SULTANATE 

After the fall of Bairam Khan, the Protector, in 1560, Akbar 
continued for a short time to rule in the spirit of the old Sultans as 
the chief of a small body of foreign military adventurers, alien in 
language and manners, and hostile in religion to the mass of the 
inhabitants of India. Those adventurers derived a certain amount 
of support from the colonies composed of descendants of similar 
adventurers who had been settled in northern and western India at 
various times during the five preceding centuries. But such support 
was extremely intermittent and often replaced by active enmity. The 
Sultans had considered India to be a Musalman country, and bad 
taken credit to themselves whenever they graciously allowed the 
Hindu majority to purchase their lives by the payment of a special tax. 
Public exercise of the Hindu religion was illegal, and frequently was 
treated as a capital offence.^ 

Akbar at an early age saw the unsoundness of that position, 
and realized that a stable empire could not be established on the basis 
of the principles of the Sultanate. The most original of his ideas 
consisted in his recognition and practical acknowledgement of the 
principles that Hindus as well as Muhammadans should be considered 
eligible for the highest offices in the State, civil or military, and that 

1. Firoz Shah Tughlak burned a Brahman alive for publicly performing 
the worship of idols at bis house, and prided himself on having executed certain 
Hindus who had erected a new temple'in a Musalman country*. He bought 
multitudes of 'converts* by promising exemption from the Jumi tax (E. A D., 
iii, 866. 381, 886). 
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the adherents of every creed should have complete liberty to worship 
Qod after their own fashions. Thronghont his life, after the first few 
yeasts of his reign, he maintained the theoretical validity of those two 
principles, although in his later years he actually infringed the second, 
and was guilty of a persecution of Islam. 

MILITARY CHARACTER OF THE GOVERNMENT 

The military character impressed on the government of Akbsr 
by his ancestry and the circumstances of his early life continued to the 
end. The primary object of his policy was conquest, directed to the 
establishment of his sovereignty over tiie whole or nearly the whole of 
India and to the reconquest of the Central Asian kingdoms once held 
by his grandfather. He recognized the facts that effective conquest 
involved adequate organization of the conquered territories, and that 
such organization was unattainable without the co-operation of all 
classes of his subjects. He began life practically without any territory, 
and had to subdue the whole of the enormous empire which owned his 
sway at the time of his death. The bureaucracy which he organized 
on a Persian basis was essentially military, and almost all important 
officials exercising civil jurisdiction were primarily military com¬ 
manders.^ Their civil powers were attached to and dependent on their 
military rank. His court, even when quartered in a city, was a camp, 
and his camp was a travelling city. 

It is fitting, therefore, that an account of his institutions should 
begin with the court and army. He did not possess any navy to signify. 

THE MINISTERS 

The sovereign, being recognized as an absolute autocrat, entitled 
to do what he pleased, so long as he retained his office, was not cons¬ 
trained by any law or custom having the force of law. As a Muham¬ 
madan his personal religious duty required him to obey the scripture 
and authentic traditons, but if he chose, as often happened, to disregard 
Eorani precepts, nobody could hinder him. The only remedies 
available to the orthodox against an impious or latitudinarian king 
were rebellion and assassination, both operations being extremely 
dangerous to attempt. A really strong king could defy Koranic law as 
far as he thought fit. Akbar did so in greater or less degree throughout 
most of his reign, and carried his defiance to the utmost lengths during 
the last twenty-three years of his life. His action endaugered his throne 
in 1581, but when he had surmounted that crisis he was able for the 
rest of his time to do what he pleased. A monarch in such a position by 
under no obligation to have a council or ministers at all. In practice, 
honfever, such aids to personal government were indispensable. But 
nothing required the autocrat to maintain any particular number of 
ministers or to have a council of any particular form. 

In Akbaris reign the principal ministers were : 

1. Even the kitohen department was orranized on military lines. Ain $6 
of book i (Ain, vol. i, p. 62) ends with the words ‘In this department nobles. 
ahadis, and other military are employed. The pay of a foot soldier varies from IQu 
to 400 dams.* Hakim Humam, the Mir Badcawal, or chief of that diriment, 
ranked as a commander of 600 (AOi, vol. i, p, 474, No. 206). 
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]. The Vakil, or Prime Minister. 

2. The Vizier (vozier, tuozir), or Pinanoe Minister; sometimes 
called Diwan. 

3. The chief Bakshi, an officer, whose varied functions cannot 
be indicated by any English denomination. His duties, as Refined by 
Irvine, included the recruiting of the army, and the keeping up of cer¬ 
tain registers, comprising the list of high officials {manaab^n) in 
proper form; the roster of paiace-guards; the rules as to grants of pay; 
wt of officers paid in cash, Ac. l^en an important battle was being 
arranged it was his business to assign posts to the several commanders 
in the van, centre, wings, or rearguard, and to lay a 'presents tate* 
or muster roll of the army before his sovereign. He might or might not 
assume a high command himself. 

4. The Sadr, or Sadr Sndur, whose functions are equally in¬ 
expressible by any English official designation. Early in the reign, 
while his position was unimpaired, the Sadr ranked as the highest 
ecclesiastical officer, exercising the powers of a Chief Inquisitor, even 
to the infliction of the capital penalty, and enjoying the privilege of 
granting lands for ecclesiastical or benevolent purposes without the 
necessity of obtaining royal sanction. His reading of the KhiUbaht 
or 'bidding prayer’, in the name of a new sovereign legalized the acces¬ 
sion. 

In the later part of the reign Akbar clipped the powers of the 
Sadr, and in 1682 he abolished the office as an imperial appointment, 
dividing the duties among six provincial officers. In practice other 
officials besides the four great offices specified often enjoyed immense 
power. Abu-l Fazl, for instance, was never, I think, formally appointed 
either Vizier or Vakil, but he was for a long time Akbar’s most trusted 
minister and Secretary of State. 

THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD 

The person of the sovereign being regarded as precious beyond 
everything, the officials of the household occupied positions of high . 
importance. The two principal officials at the palace seem to have 
been the First Bakshi, some of whose duties have been described above, 
and who, according to Irvine, is to be identified with the Mir Arz, or 
Lord of Requests, and secondly, the Palace Commandant. All imperial 
orders passed through their hands. The various household depart¬ 
ments, such as the kitchen, water-supply, stables, and so forth, were 
carefully organized, but it would be tiresome to go into details. Haki m 
Humam, the Mir Bakawal, or Master of the Kitchen, possessed great 
influence at court, and ranked as one of the intimate personal friends 
of the emperor.^ 

THE IMPERIAL 

The imperial harem constituted a town in itself. No less than 

1; Bloohinaim, Ain, vol, i, p. 474, No, 206 ; and tho naura/Ra picture in the 
Victona Memorial Collection, Calcutta. The nauratne or 'ninejewele' meant n m* 
friends, namely. Raja Birbal, Baja Man Singh, Raja Todar Mall, Wairinf. Humam. 
MoUa Dnpiyaza, Faizi, Abo-l Faal, Mirza Abdu-r rahim, Klian Ehanan. and 
Tsnseo. 
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five thousand women dwelt within the walls, and each of them had a 
separate apartment. The maintenance and control of eneh a multi- 
tode of women necessitated a carefully devised system of internal 
administration and the organization of adequate arrangements for 
discipline. The inmates were divided into sections, each under a 
female commandant (daroga)^ and the due provision was made for the 
supply from the ranks of clerks to keep the accounts. A strict method 
of check was applied to the expenditure, which was on a laige ecato. 

The inside of the enclosure was protected by armed female 
guards. Ennuchs watched on the outside of it, and beyond them 
again were companies of faithful Rajputs, while troops of other 
classes posted at a greater distance gave further security. 

More or less similar arrangements must necessarily have been 
made by earlier rulers, but there seems to be no reason to doubt that 
Akbar’s genius for organization and his rare capacity for mastering 
the minute details of any subject enabled him to effect practical 
improvements in the administration of his household and harem, as 
well as in the external departments of his government.^ He ke^ a 
watchful eye over everybody and everything. 

THE STANDING ARMY AND CONTINGENTS 

Akbar did not maintain a large standing army, equipped at the 
expense ot the State and paid directly from his treasury, as the 
Maurya kings in ancient days are said to have done. of his 

military strength consisted of the aggregate of irregular contingents 
raised and commanded either by autonomous chieftains or by high 
imperial officers. Then, as now, a large part of the empire was in 
the possession of hereditary kings or chieftains, who are now known 
as the rulers of the Native of Protected States. In Akbwr’s time 
they recognized more or less effectively the authority of the emperor, 
which they supported by the more or less regular payment of tribute 
and the furnishing of military aid on demand. Akbar was willing to 
allow such kings or chieftains to retain their territories and rank, 
with full powers of internal administration in their own several 
fashions, on condition that they should attend court from time to 
time, humbly do homage, offer valuable gifts, recognize the Padshah 
as their suzerain, and give him help in his wars. When his pow«r 
was at its height he is said to have had twenty such princes in cons¬ 
tant personal attendance. They often rendered active service in war; 
as, for instance, the ruler of Ehandesh, who fell fighting for Akbar's 
cause at the battle near 3upa (a.d. 1607). 

But the emperor relied more on the contingents furnished by the 
officials whom he himself had appointed for the purpose. Saw of 
them was required to recruit and equip a certain numW of men and 
horses, besides elephants. Regulations to which he devoted much 
thought and labour were devised with the o1^ jeot of securing the actual 
recruitment of the numbers prescribed and of preventing fraud in tibe 

1. Compare the arrangoaentB in the Hindu court of Yljaynagar (Sewid), A 
1900, pp. 247, 870,388). 
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proTision of horses and equipment. The troops so reoruited were 
cavalry for the most part, the infantry and artillery being of little 
account.^ The men brought up to the standards by each great official 
looked to him as their personal chief. They were not formed into 
regiments or any other organized body, and wore not required to drill 
or to observe uniformity in dress or arms. 

SMALL STANDING ARMY 

Bloohmann calculated that the standing army, equipped by the 
State and paid directly from the Treasury, could not have exceeded 
normally 25,000 men; but we now know from the testimony of 
Monserrate, who accompanied the emperor, that at the time of the 
expedition to Kabul (1581)^ Akbar had 45,000 cavalry equipped and 
paid by himself, besides 5,000 elephants and an unnumbered host of 
men on foot. The latter, who were little esteemed, included all sorts 
of people besides regular soldiers. The effort made in 1581 was 
exceptional, Akbar’s life and throne being then in imminent danger, 
and it may be accepted as certain that in ordinary years he did not 
incur the expense of keeping under arms a force at all as large as that 
raised to defeat his brother’s attack. 

The historian specially notes that in 1573, when the emergent^ 
in Gujarat had necessitated prompt action, Akbar had opened wide 
the doors of his treasury and equipped his nobles* contingents at his 
own expense. Ordinarily, however, the Rajas and mansabdara were 
expected to provide the men of their contingents with all necessaries. 
Hardly any transport was engaged officially; each man had to make 
his own arrangements. No commissariat service existed. Supplies 
were provided by huge bazaars marching with the camp, and by the 
nomadic tribes of Banjaras, who made a profession of carrying grain 
with which to feed armies. Similar old-world arrangements continued 
in India until quite modem times. Under Akbar they were usually 
effective. Monserrate was much impressed by the plenty and cheap¬ 
ness of provisions in the great camp on its way to the Indus.* 
MANSABDARS, OR GRADED OFFICIALS 

The superior graded officials of the empire were called man- 
aabdars, holders of manaaba, or official places of rank and profit. 
The Arabic word manaab, which was imported from Turkistan and 
Persia, simply means ‘place*. The earliest mention of the grading of 
manaabdara in India is the statement of Tod that ‘Bihar Mall was the 
first prince of Amber who paid homage to the Muhammadan power. 
He attended the fortunes of Babur, and received from Humayun 

1. ‘Verum tota Virtna belli in equitatu posita est’ (Cemnuntarius, p. 68S}. 

2. Cmmentarius, p. £86. Monserrate does not state how many of the 46,000 
state-paid cavalry actualljr touk part in the expeditionary force. It consisted 
60,000 cavalry, reoruited from diverse nations, and, of course, including chief- 
talus* and officials* contingents; 600 elephants, camels, and infantry of sorts 
(ibid., p. 682). 

3. ‘At Saoerdoti, qui in oastris orat, magnam admirationem movebat, in 
tanta multitudine, potissimum elepbantum, tanta vilitas ann^onas, quesRei^ 
provida, et solerti oura, atque, duigentia oontingebat* (ibi3., p. 681). Twry 
ex press^ simiisr sentiments in the next reign. 
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(previous to the Pathan usurpation) the mcmaab of 6,000 as Baja of 
Amber*.’ That must have happened about 1684. The next reference 
to a, mamob of definite grade known to me occurs in the fifteenth 
year of Akbar’s reign (1670-1), when Baz Bahadur, the ex-king of 
Mai wa, came to court and was appointed a ‘mansabdar of 1,000.*’ 

But the systematic grading of the ranks was not accomplished 
until three years later, in the eighteenth regnal year (1673-4), after 
the conquest of Qujarat, a landmark in Akbar's career.’ 

The system was based on the fact that the bulk of the army 
consisted of contingents recruited and supplied by individual chiefs 
or leaders. The grades fixed by Akbar had originally indicated the 
number of men which each officer was expected to bring in.’ 

He classified his officers in thirty-three grades, ranging ftom 
*man8abdara [usually translated as ‘commanders'] of 10 to ‘mansah- 
dara of 10,000’. Late in the reign such officers numbered about 1,600 
in all, and formed an official nobility. Their appointment, retention, 
promotion, and dismissal depended solely on the arbitrary will of the 
sovereign, and no incident of the dignity was heritable. On the con¬ 
trary, the emperor regarded himself as the heir of all his subjects, 
and ruthlessly seized the entire property of every deceased official, 
whose family had to make a fresh start, contingent on the goodwill 
of emperor. 

The 10,000 and 8,000 grades were reserved exclusively for princes 
of the royal family. 'The 7,000 grade was so reserved at first, but 
later in the reign Baja Todar Mall and one or two other officers were 
raised to that rank. Each class carried a definite rate of pay, out of 
which the holder was required to pay the cost of his quota of horses, 
elephants, beasts of burden, and carts. Further, there were three 
gradations of rank within each class from 6,000 downwards. 

A few examples will make the matter clearer. The table is con¬ 
densed from Blochmann, Atn, vol. i, p. 248. 


Com¬ 
mander of 

Horses 

Ele¬ 

phants 

5,000 

340 

100 

1,000 

04 

31 

600 

30 

12 

100 

10 

3 

10 

4 

. 


Bwts of bur¬ 
den and carts, 
with strings 
of mules 


200 

67 

27 

7 


Salarjf, monthfy {in rupees) 


1st 

grade 


30,000 

8,200 

2,600 

700 

100 


2ni 

grade 


29,000 

8,100 

2,300 

600 

82 i 


2rd 

grade 


28,000 

8,000 

2,100 

600 

76 


year and in some cases only four months’ pay was allowed. Various 

iT”Tod, *Anixala of Amber’, cbap. i} popular ed., ii, 286. 

2. Blochmann, vol. i,p. 429. He does not name hie authority. The 
■tatement is not in either the A.Jf, or Badaoni. 

8. il.JV.,iii,96. 

4. ThesystMn was borrowed direo^ from Persto. See Iryer, AHcot 
Account of East India and Persia, ed. Grooke, Hakluyt, Soo., 1915, vol. iii, p. 56. 
The Persian gradation extended from *a commander of 18,000 to ‘oommaaaefs. 
of 10’. The Sultansmf the Deoan had a similar or^isatkn. 
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deduotions also were then,made, and arrears aoonmnlated. But Akbar 
did not permit such irregularities. The number of men actually 
supplied rarely agreed with the number indicated by the rank. A 
'commander of 6,000’ would have done unusually well if he produced 
4,000 cavalry, and ordinarily would not be asked for mor^’than a 
thousand or so. Most of the men brought their own horses. In 
later times the ranks became purely honoraiy so far as supplying 
contingents was concerned.^ 

ADDITIONAL *SUWAR* RANK 

Another complication was introduced by the grant of mtoar rank 
in addition to the personal (zai) class rank, that is to say, an ofSicer 
was allowed to add and draw extra pay for a supplementary body of 
mwara or horsemen. The grading within each class depended on 
the auwar addition. ‘From 6,000 downwards, an officer was First 
Class [or grade], if his rank in zat and auwar were equal; Second Class 
if bis auwar was half his zat rank; Third Class, if the auwar were less 
than half the zat, or there were no auwar at all.’ For example : 
Commander (mansa&c/ar) of 1,0004* 1,000 auwar was first class or 

grade; 

Commander {muruabdar) of 1,0004*600 auwar was second class : and 
Commander \manaaMar) of 1,0004*100 auwar was third class. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the subject further. Any reader 
interested will find additional details in the pages of Blochmann and 
Irvine. The comments of the latter author clear up certain points left 
obscure by the earlier.^ 

•DAKHILI’ TROOPS j AHADIS 

Troops paid by the State, and not raised by the manaabdara, 
under whose command they were placed, were called Dalchili, or 
‘supplementary’.^ There was also a body of gentlemen-troopers 
recruited individually, and called Ahadia. They were not distributed 
among the manaabdara* contingents, but were under the separate 
command of a great noble, and had a Bakshi of their own. The pay 
of an Ahadi sometimes exceeded 600 rupees a month, but he was 
paid for only months in the years.* 

OFFiaAL TITLES 

Mansabdara under the rank of 600 had no extra title. Those 
ranging from 600 to 2,600 we^e Vmara, or Nobles, commonly angli¬ 
cized as ‘Omrab*, and the highest classes were Great Nobles, Ami^i 
Azam. A few individuals from time to time were granted the nmk 

1. 'As, for instftDoe,.Lutfullah Khan Sadiq [in eighteenth oentury], 

although he held the rank of 7,QUO, never entertained even seven asses, much less 
horses or riders on horsei^ (Irvine, p. 69). Terry, referring to 1617 or 1616, says :• 
*He who hath the pay of five or six thousand, must always have one thousand 
in reeulineas, or more, aooording to the king's need of them, and so in proportion 
all the rest’ (ed, 1777, p. 381). According to the same author the salaries of the 
mauahdm were paid punctually (p. 386). 

2. Ain, vol. i. pp. 236>49 ; Irvine, pp. 3-11. 

3. Ain, vol. i, p. 264; Irvine, p, 260. 

4. Ain, vol. i, p. £49 ; Irvine, pp. 10,40,48. 
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of Premier Noble, Amini-1 Umata. Another lofty title ocoasionally 
conferred, was that of Khan Khanan, by which Bairam Khan*s son, 
Abdu-r rahim, is commonly designate. 

JAGIRS AND GROWN LANDS 

Most of Akbar's predecessors used to pay their officers by grants 
of land {jagira), administered as temporary estates by the holders, 
who were expected to defray all their officiad expenses from the pro¬ 
ceeds, that is to say, the land revenue, which otherwise would nave 
been paid to the State. The theory was that the whole produce 
should be shared between the cultivators and the State, or its assignee. 
Economic rent was not supposed to exist. Akbar, following the 
example of the Sur kings, was hostile to the jagir system, because it 
was expensive and gave his nobles too much power and independence. 
Each jagirdar was a little king in his own domain. Akbar devoted 
much energy to the conversion of jagita into crown lands {Khaiaa)^ 
that is to say, whenever possible, he paid his manaahdara by cash 
salaries, not by assignments of land revenue, administering the crown 
land territory through his own officers. Thus he secured more money 
and more power, the two things which he loved most. 

FRAUDS ON THE GOVERNMENT 

All office-holders, as a rule, did their best to cheat the govern¬ 
ment. 

'False musters were an evil from which the Moghul army suffer¬ 
ed even in its most palmy days. Nobles would lend each other the 
men to make up their quota, or needy idlers from the baaaars would 
be mounted on the first baggage pony that came to hand and count¬ 
ed in with the others as efficient soldiers.'^ 

Akbar, who made incessant efforts to cope with the Protean 
forms of roguery practised in his service, admittedly attained only 
imperfect success. At first he relied on the preparation of minute 
descriptive rolls for each man. Later, after the conquest of Gujarat 
he supplemented that measure by introducing the practice of brand¬ 
ing each horse in the service. He trusted chiefly to continual musters 
and minute personal inspections for the due execution of his orders, 
which no subordinate was willing to enforce strictly. Indeed, the 
great Bengal revolt of 1580 was partly due to the resentment provok¬ 
ed by his insisting on the resumption of jagira, the preparation of 
descriptive roll, and the systematic branding of horses. The last- 
named precaution had been practised by Sher Shah, and long before 
his time by Alau-d din Khilji. 
artillery and INFANTRY 

Akbar took great pleasure in watching the practice of mechani¬ 
cal arts, and often worked at them, himself. He paid special atten¬ 
tion to the founding of cannon and the manufacture of msftchlook 
guns. He was an excellent shot, and killed a vast quantity of game. 

1. irvine, p. 46. Compare Faletaff :--T am damned in hell for ewearing 
'to gentlemen my frienda, yon were good aoldietaand tall fellowa* (Afwiy IFtWf. 
Aot, II, aomaii). 
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His lucky hit when he shot Jaimall brought about the fait of Chitor. 
But, in spite of all his efforts, he never succeeded in securing either 
a tolerably efficient park of artillery or good infantry. His biggest 
guns were powerless against the walls of Asir^rh, and he fully 
admitted the superiority of the Portuguese ordnance. He wal much 
disappointed when the astute authorities at Goa politely declined to 
furnish him with their better weapons. His infantry, too, continued 
to be of poor quality and little account; and to the end he relied 
chiefly on his irregular horsemen used in the old Central Asian man¬ 
ner.^ Akbar made considerable use of elephants, which he kept in 
large numbers. He used to mount archers or musketeers on them.^ 

WEAKNESS OF TEE MILITARY ORGANIZATION 

It is abundantly clear that Akbar*s military organization was 
intrinsically weak, although it was far better than that of his happy- 
goducky neighbours. His army could not have stood for a moment 
against the better kinds of contemporary European troops. When¬ 
ever his officers ventured to attack the Portuguese sc ttlements they 
failed disastrously. His admirable personal qualities alone enabled 
him to make wonderfully effective use of an instrument essentially 
inefficient. After his death the quality of the army deteriorated 
rapidly, until in the later days of Aurangazeb's reign its proceedings 
in the Deccan became ridiculous. Even in Akbar’s time the court 
pomp and display maintained on the march and in camp were fatal 
to real efficiency. Alexander the Great would have made short 
work of Akbar’s mightiest host. 

UNWIELDY GAMP) A MOVING CITY 

Akbar knew the value of rapid military strokes, unhampered by 
the cumbrous equipage of an imperial camp, and gave a notable 
example of his power to strike a stunning blow by his wonderful 
nine days’ ride to Gujarat and the heroic hand-to-hand fights in 
which he engaged on his arrival in that province. But ordinarily he 
was content to follow the current practice and to encumber his 
fighting force when on the march with all the paraphernalia of the 
court and the incubus of a movmg city. He could afford to run 
the risks involved in that practice because he never encountered an 
enemy sufficiently alert to take advantages of the opportunities 
offered to a mobile and enterprising foe. Father Monserrate, who 
accompanied him on the E^bul expedition, the most carefully 
planned military operation of the reign, gives a vivid account of 
the pomp and magnitude of the imperial camp, which can be ampli¬ 
fied from the detailed descriptions in the Ain. The imperial con¬ 
sorts selected to accompany their lord were carried by she-elephants 
and shut up in decorated cages. The female servants, riding 
on camels, shaded by white umbrellas, followed their mistresses, the 
cortege being proteob^ by a guard of five hundred men under the 

1. ‘Until the middle of the eighteenth century, when the Frendt 
English had demonstrated the ▼ast saperiority of diMiplined infantry, the 
IncOan foot-soldier was little more than a night watchman, and goardiaa over 
hagsMe, either in camp or on the line of march* (Irvine, p. 57). 

i. Ilnd, p. 176. 
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command of grave Bcniors. The treasure was conveyed on a multi* 
tude of elephants and camels. Ordnance stores were carried on carts, 
and the imperial furniture and belongings on mules.^ The state 
records also accompanied the army. 

Abu-l Fazl states that 

‘His Majesty has invented an admirable method of encamping 
his troops, which is a source of much comfort to them. On an open 
ground they pitch the imperial seraglio, the audience hall, and the 
Naqqarah Khanah (musicians’ gallery), all occupying a space tiie 
length of which is 1530 yards. To the right and left, and behind is 
an open space of 3ti0 yards, which no one but the guards are allowed 
to enter. Within it, at a distance of 100 yards to the left centre, are 
the tents of Maryam Makani [the Queen-Mother], Gulabadan Begam 
[Akbar’s aunt], and other chaste ladies, and the tents ofPrince Daniyal; 
to the right, those of Prince Salim ; and to the left, those of Prince 
Shah Murad. Behind their tents, at some distance, the offices and 
workshops are placed, and at a further distance of 30 yards behind 
them at the four corners of the camp, the bazaars. The nobles are 
encamped without on all sides, according to their rank.’^ 

Such arrangements, which must have been slightly varied in detail 
as occasion required, however well organized they were for a peaceful 
imperial progress, could not have been maintained in war against any 
capable enemy. In Aurangzeb’s days the luxury and cumbrousness 
of the imperial encampment were carried still further to such a degree 
that the army became absolutely useless. If Akbar had had the mis¬ 
fortune to encounter the Maratha light horse it is possible that he 
might not have fared much better than his great grandson did. Akbar’s 
military organization bad in it the seeds of decay and failure.* 

LOCAL DESPOTISMS 

The whole framework of the government, as has been said, was 
military. The only considerable officials who did not take rank as 
army officers were those charged with purely ecclesiastical and civil 
legal duties, such as the Sadrs and Kazis. Each of the more consider¬ 
able jagirdars and mansoAdars was vested as such with civil adminis¬ 
trative powers, practically unlimited. A local governor was not 
bound by. any rules of either substantive law or procedure, unless in 
so far as his conscience required him to follow the Koranic precepts. 
He was the representative of the imperial autocrat, and as such co^ 
do much as he pleased within his jurisdiction, subject to the risk of 
being recalled to court and punished if complaints reached the ears of 
his sovereign. Ordinarily, the subjects had to make the best of the 
treatment which their local rulers thought fit to give them. *lt is 
a long, long way to Delhi,* as the proverb says, and nothing but 
exceptionally outrageous oppression had a chance of eliciting reproof 
from he^quarters. Even Akbar, one of the m(Mt vigilant and diligent 
of monarchs, could exercise only slight control over distant subordi¬ 
nates. 


1. CmifUiUariut, p. 580. 

2. Ain vol. i, p. 47. 

8. For all details see Horn’s and Irvine’s works, as in Bibliograj^y. 
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The governmenfr, in shorty was carried on by a vast mnltitnde of 
petty local despotisnui, kept in order to a certain extent by an over* 
powering autocracy at the top. 

AKBAll'8 EAKLY FISCAL MEASURES 

The principle laid down by Eautilya, the early Hindu Writer on 
statecraft, that 'all undertakings depend upon finance# Hence fore¬ 
most attention should be paid to the Treasury*, was present to the 
mind of Akbar from the time that he emerged from ‘behind the veil’, 
and began to regard seriously the duties of his position. The following 
pages give a brit^ summary of the principal fiscal measures of the reign. 
As early as 1666 or 1666 MmsaiSar Khan Turbati did something to 
reform the financial confusion which had existed during Maham 
Anaga’s brief tenure of power, but the details of his measures are 
not recorded. Two or three years later (166$) Shihab Ehan (Shihabu-d 
din) was appointed Finance Minister in the room of Abdullah Khan. 
Tbe new minister was a careful expert and did his best to check em- 
beazlement, although hampered by the fact that ‘officers, who did not 
much embezzle, were few#* The exact nature of the measures taken 
by him is not Itoown. It is impossible to attach any definite meaning 
to Abu*l Fazl’s enigmatic statement that ‘he abolished the yearly 
settlement, which was a cause of great expense and led to embzzle- 
ments, and he established a rate, and by his acuteness suppressed the 
fraudulent.*^ 

More definite reforms were effected in the fifteenth regnal year 
(1670-1), when Muzaiffar Khan Turbati, with the assistance of Todar 
Mall, prepared a revised assessment of the land revenue based on 
estimates framed by the local Kanungos and checked by ten superior 
Eimungos at headquarters.* The amount of the demand was some¬ 
what less than in former years, but the discrepancy between the esti¬ 
mate and the actual receipts was diminished. The early assessments 
had been simply rough guesses, made with^little or no help from here¬ 
ditary officials with local knowledge. 

TODAR MALL’S nSETTLEMENr OF GUJARAT 

The conquest of Gujarat in 1673 gave Todar Mall the opportunity 
for further exercise of his special abilities. He was sent to make the 
land revenue assessment of the newly-conquered province, and was 
engaged on the task for six months. Certain districts which had been 
conquered by the local kings were restored to neighbouring jurisdic¬ 
tions, sothat the movincial area as taken under direct imperial adminis¬ 
tration was largmy reduced. We now hear for the first time ofsyste- 
matio measurement as a preliminary to the ‘settlement*, or assessment 

1. A.M,U,488. 

2. TheSKnungo was an elBoer retained as a apeoial authority on all 
onatoms and naagea e<nmeoted with the taaure of land. The office was hereditary 
It still survives in the United Provinces in a modified form. Some of the old 
Kanungo families used to be mines of information, and they were often in posses¬ 
sion of andent documents. The word Kanungo means ‘ezpoonder of the law’,- or 
’customary rules'. Akbar’s Kanungos were graded in three classes, vnth 
allowanees respectively equivalent to twenty, thirty, and fifty rupees a month 
(Aia, vol. ii, p. 66} book ii, Ain 12, and p. 88). 
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of the land revenue; 64 out of 184 pargamuot subdivisions wera 
surveyed, and the measuiement was so £sr completed in 1676. About 
two-thirds of the area measured were found to be cultivated or fit 
for cultivation, and in that portion of the total area the assessment 
was determined with reference to the area and quality of the land. 
In the rest of the province the government share of ^e produce was 
determined either by actual division of the grain heaps at harvest 
time or by the official selection of a certain portion of each field 
while the crop was still standing. Hie total revenue demand appears 
to have been largely reduced when compared with that levied by the 
kings, but any attempt to give exact figures is beset by formidable 
difficulties. 

Payment in either money or kind was permitted, a preference 
being given to cash collections. The collectors were instructed that 
when it would not prove oppressive the value of the grain should be 
taken in ready money at the market price*. The ^settlement’ is said 
perhaps erroneously, to have been made for a term often yeurs, wi^ 
a demand uniform for each year. 

Certain other minor improvements were introduced at the ftu ntr 
time. It thus appears that all the essential features of Baja Todar 
Mali's later ^settlement’ in Northern India were anticipated bv him 
in Gujarat, in 1574-6. 

Shihab Khan, who governed the province from 1577 until 
1583 or 1584, continued to develop the arrangements made by Todar 
Mall.^ 

The reader may remember that at about the same time (1574^) 
as the Gujarat settlement, the conversion of jagin into crown lands 
(khalsa), the grading of manfobdarat and the branding of army horses 
had been taken in hand. 

TRE^RORIS 

In 1575-6, as already described in chapter 7, Akbar decided to 
disregard the old traditional local jurisdictions for revenue and 
administrative purposes called ’parganas’ and to divide the empire as 
it then existed, with the important exceptions of Bengal, Bihar, and 
Gujarat, into 182 purely artificial areas, each yielding a 'crore’ or ten 
millions of tankas, equivalent to 260,000 rupees. The offioera appoint- 
ed to collect the revenue were styled Amils or Karoris. The change 
was not a success and was not persisted in, but the title of Amil (w 
Elarori long survived. 

SUBAS, SARKAR8, MAHALS OR PAROANA8, AND DASTUR8 

The most important reforms in fiscal administration were those 
effected in 1579-80, the 24th and 26th regnal years. The empire, 
as it then stood, was divided into twelve Subas* or viceregal govern¬ 
ments, roughly equivalent in* rank to the provinces, each under a 
local government, of modem times. The Subas comprised more 
100 l^rkars or Districts, each Sarkar beLpg an agneg^te of Pargam^, 
also called Mahals. For example, the Snba of Agira included Ig 
Sariiars and 203 Paiganas. The Sarkar of Agra, 1,864 square 

1. Bmbiff vcl. i, port i, pp. Sll-4, t Bayley, Chgsntt pp. 
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in area, comprised 31 Paganas.^ The territorial gradation was essen¬ 
tially the same as that now in existence in Northern India under 
different names, but, of course, infinite changes in detail have occur* 
red. 

The statistics in the Ain are arranged accordingly, iiithout 
reference to the karori system. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE TEN YEARS* ‘SETTLEMENT* 

The early rough guess-work assessments had been largely baaed 
on the statistics of prices current, so far as they had any statistical 
foundation at all. It is admitted that they were largely influenced 
by the ‘caprice of the moment’. The principles of Todar Mall’s new 
'settlement* are explained by Abu«l Fazl in the following terms : 

'When through the prudent management of the Sovereign the 
empire was enlarged in extant, it became difficult to ascertain each 
year the prices current and much inconvenience was caused by the 
delay. On the one hand, the husbandmen complained of excessive 
exactions, and on the other, the holder of assigned lands was aggriev¬ 
ed on account of the revenue balances.^ 

'His Majesty devised a remedy for these evils and in the dis¬ 
cernment of his world-adorning mind fixed a ten-years’-settlement; 
the people were thus made contented and their gratitude was abun¬ 
dantly manifested.’ 

The text of the next following sentences in the Ain^ being uncer¬ 
tain and the meaning obscure, it is better to substitute a summary. 
It appears that the new assessment was based upon the mean or aver¬ 
age of the ten years from the 16th to the 24th regnal year [a.u. 1670-1 
to 1679-80]. Accurate statistics for the first five years of that period 
not being obtainable, the authority of 'persons of probity* was accept¬ 
ed. The figures for the second group of five years were ascertained 
with approximate accuracy, and in the final assessment the area under 

1. Ain 16 of book ii. Ain, vol ii, pp. 88, 96, 116, 182, with some disorepan- 
des in the numbers. The Kanungos used to prepare manuals or codes of in- 
atruotions and tables for the use of revenue officers in particular territories. 
Local customs and usages very too much to permit of one uniform code. Such 
local codes, specimens of which survive, were called Dasiuru4’ Antal, or ‘Gusto* 
mary Practice*; and for convenience of administration parganas which followed 
the one code were grouped together, and the groups became known as Dasturs. 
Thus the Sarkar of Agra had four codes or Dasturu4* amals used in it, and conse¬ 
quently was said to comprise four Dcwturs. The grouping of Parganas in Dasturs, 
which never was of much importance, has been long obsolete. See Elliot, ed. 
Beames, SuppUmtntal dosstay (1869), vol. ii. pp. 82-146, s.v. Dastur. E Thomas, 
who had read many of the documents, says t-~*Dasttar-ar AnuUs are difficult to 
describe, as it is ra^ to say what they may not contain amid the multifarious 
instructions to Revenue Officers. They combine occasionally a court guide, a 
civil list, an army list, a diary of the period, summaries of revenue returns, 
home and foreign; practical hints about measures, weights, and coins, with 
itineraties, and all manner of useful and instructive information* [Rttmiu Resour- 
MS of the Mughal Empire (1871), p. 14 m.l. In the older ‘settlements* under the 
British Ghjvernment the preparation of the Dasturu-V Amal was continued under 
the name of wajibtd- 'an which wros prepared for each nsAs/ separately, not for 
groups of mahau. 

2. The holder of njagir was authorized to appropriate the land revenue or 
government share of the produce, which, if his jagir hM been crown land, would 
have gone to the Treasury, Heavy balanoes, tb^fore. Were A grave personal 
grWanoe to him. 

S. Ain, ii, p. 88; Moreland and Yusuf All 1918, pp. 1-4S). 
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the highly nted superior crops was taken into account. No term for 
th^ duration of the 'settlement* was fixed. 

UNEAR AND gUPERIICUL MEASURES 

Akbar and his adrisers fixed the units of measurement as the 
necessary preliminary to survey. The gaz or yard was determined 
as being equal to 41 digits or finger-breadths, or about 33 inches* 
The tona6, jart6, or ‘chain, was 60 gaz, and the h^ha, or unit of super¬ 
ficial measure, was 60 gaz square, or 3,600 square gaz. As a matter 
of fact, the exact length of Akbar’s Ilahi gaz, on which the area of his 
l^ha depends, is not known. The precaution of depositing at the 
capital carefully attested metal standards is not mentioned as having 
been taken; and if it had been, the standards would have been lost 
long ago. The assumption adopted by the British revenue authoriries 
in 1825.6 that the Ilahi gaz should be deemed the equivalent of 33 
inches (=83.82 cm.) was an arbitrary decision, formed for con¬ 
venience, because inquiry showed that calculated values ranged from 
29'20 to 33*70 inches. 

Measurements had been made formerly by a hempen rope, 
which contracted or lengthened according to the amount of moisture 
in the air. From a.d. 1575 the rope was replaced by a jarib of 
bamboos joined by iron rings, which remained of constant length.^ 
CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS 

The first step in the new system of ‘settlement* operations urns 
measurement. The next was the classification of lands; the third was 
the fixation of rates for application to the classified areas. 

Modern ‘settlement ofiScers* usually prefer a classification based 
on either the natural or the artificial qualities of the soil, and divide 
the land into classes of clay, loam, irrigated, or unirrigated and so 
forth. Todar Mall and Akbar took no count of soils, whether natural 
or artificial, and based their classification on the continuity or dis¬ 
continuity of cultivation. The four classes were : 

1. Polaj, land continuously cultivated. 

2. Parauthi, land left fallow for a year or two in order to reco¬ 
ver its strength. 

3. Chachar, land that has lain fallow for three or four years. 

4. Banjar, land uncultivated for five years or more. 

Each of the first three classes was subdivided into three grades, 
and the average produce of the class was calculated from the mean 
of the three grades in it. For instance, the average produce of wW 
in palaj land was worked out as nearly 13 maunda (12 m. 381 s.), 
the produce per bigha in each of the three grades being, first 
grade, 18 m. Os.; second grade, 12 m. Os.; and third grade, 8 m. 
35s. 

The government share was one-thhrd of the average, or In the 
above case, 4 m. 12| s. 

Parauti land, when actually cultivated, paid the same as pcitag. 

Chachar and bavjar land, when brought under cultivation, were 

1. Ain, book ii, Ains 8.10; Frinsep’s 'Uwfal TaUes', in Bssqau, ed. E Tbo- 
moB (1888), Tol. ii, pp. 122.80. 
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taxed progressively until in the fifth year they became as polo/. 

Only the area aotually under cultivation was measured or asses- 
sed.^ 

NUMEROUS CROP RATES 

The area under each crop had its own rate. The kin^s of crops 
being numerous, the multitude of rates quoted in Abu-l FazVs con¬ 
densed tables is extraordinary. The number used in the preliminary 
calculations must have been enormous. The use of so many rates 
made the calculations needlessly complicated, and no settlement ofBoer 
nowadays would dream of working such a complex system. Abu>l Fazl 
who must have controlled a gigantic statistical office, had the rates 
worked out for nineteen years (6th of 24th regnal years inclusive) for 
each crop in poHj land, which served as the standard. A separate set 
of rates was compiled for the spring, and another for the autumn 
harvest. Those for the Subas of Agra, Allahabad, Oudh, Delhi, 
Lahore, Multan, and Malwa are recorded in Ain 14 of book ii. 

The figures offer many difficulties and problems to expert 
criticism. It seems to be doubtful whether or not laborious analysis 
of them can yield many results of value. The subject is too technical 
for discussion in these pages. Abu-1 Fazl, who was not a practical 
revenue expert, probably did not thoroughly understand the statistics 
collected and tabulated by his hanungoa and clerks. It is no wonder 
that by the time his seven years of unremitting labour and the fifth 
revision of his great book were concluded he was very weary 
AKBAR’S SETTLEMENT WITH CULTIVATORS DIREGT 

Wilton Oldham is right in affirming that ^Akbar’s revenue system 
was ryotwaree’ {raiyatwari) ; and that *the actual cultivators of the 
soil were the persons responsible for the annual payment of the fixed 
revenue’.^ The ‘settlement’ was not made either with farmers of the 
revenue, as was afterwards done in Bengal by Lord Cornwallis, or with 
the headmen of villages, as in the modern settlements of the United 
Provinces. Many passages in the Ain prove the correctness of 
Oldham’s proposition.. For instance, the collector is directed to 
‘stipulate that the husbandman bring his rents himself at definite 
periods so that the malpractices of low intermediaries may be avoided.’* 
The Bitikchi, or accountant, was instructed that ‘when the survey of 
the village is complete, he shall determine the assessment of each culti¬ 
vator and specify the revenue of the whole village’.* But if the viUage 
headman should aid the authorities by collecting the full rental, he 

1. The eolleotor of the revenue was instructed : 'Let him increase the 
facilities of the husbandman year by year, and under the pledge of his engage¬ 
ments take nothing beyond the actual area under tillage* (Ain, book ii, Ain 6 ; 
vol. ii, p. 44). 

2. See Abu-1 Fazl’e extremely interesting autobiography in Ain, vol.ili, pp, 
400-61, especially pp. 402, 411, 416. Mr. W. H. Moreland, O.8.I.. C.I.E., is ei^;a- 
ged on the study of the agricultural statistics in the Ain, and his essays elucidate 
many points. 

3. Mmoit of th$ Ghaze^)Oor Didriet (Allahabad, 1870), part i, p. 82. The 
author served under Mr. Wilton Oldham, who was a learned and skilled revenue 
expert. 
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was to be allowed l/40th of each bimha, or otherwise rewarded 'accord* 
ing to the measure of his services’.^ No special engagement was 
made with the headman, who was simply paid a commission not 
exceeding 2| per cent for work done. 

INSTRUCnONS TO REVENITE OIVIG1AL8 

The instructions recorded for the seTeral officers of the revenue 
department are full and judicious, and may be compared with 
Thomason’s Directions to Collectors, a book with which I had to be 
familiar in my youth. The cultivators were to be allowed ordinarily 
the option of paying in kind, which they might do in any one of five 
different ways. But for certain of the more special and valuable 
crops, such as sugar-cane and poppy, cash rates were obligatory. 
Boundaries in the areas surveyed were to be properly marked. The 
records prescribed was substantially the same as those used by 
modern settlement officers in the United Provinces, and elaborate 
provision was made for the transmission of both statistics and cash 
to the headquarters of the province. The 'royal presence* to which 
both the figures and the money were transmitted must mean the 
official capital of the province, not the imperial capital. The oolleo- 
tion of miscellaneous cesses was prohibited, and Abu-1 Fazl gives a 
long list of such cesses which were universally remitted by Akbar's 
order. The statistics included regular prices current- The treasury 
arrangements were much the same as those in force some years ago in 
the United Provinces, and no doubt still maintained for the most part. 

In short, the system was an admirable one. The principles 
were sound, and the practical instructions to officials all that could be 
desired. But a person who has been in close touch, as the author 
has been, with the revenue administration from top to bottom, can¬ 
not help feeling considerable scepticism concerning the conformity of 
practice with precept. Even all the resources of the modern Anglo- 
Indian Government often fail to secure such conformity, and in 
Akbar’s time supervision undoubtedly was far less strict and search¬ 
ing. Histories tell us hardly anything about the working of revenue 
legislation in actual practice. Stray hints are all that can be gleaned 
from books. A notable instance is the discrepancy already cited 
between the accounts of the working of the karori system, as expoun¬ 
ded by Abu-1 Fazl and by Badooni. We find, too, that proclamations 
abolishing miscellaneous cesses and imposts were often repeated, 
and so draw the inference that the benevolent intentions of the 
autocrat were commonly defeated by distant governors mijoying 
practical independence during their term of office. 

SEVERTIY OF THE ASSESSMEOT 

The revenue system of the empire at the time described by Abu-I 
Fazl was not uniform, but varied and was adapted to local conditions. 
The Ain speaks definitely of three systems under the names Ohall* 
abaksA, Zabt, and Nasaq. The first of these is the original Indian 
system; the second is the regulation system fully described in the 

1. lUd., Ala 6 ;:vol. li, p. 44. 
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Ain and chiefly discassed in these pages; while the third is not speci¬ 
ally defined or described in the text. Doubts as to the true readings 
and the meanings of technical terms render positive statements 
risky, but so much seems dear that the assessment was severe, and 
that large re mSs l o l ffl I BTO sea¬ 

sons. Bemissions were not easy to obtain' if we may judge from 
probabilities and the experience of later times. Little information 
on the subject for Akbar's reign seems to be available, although the 
collector was instructed to report cases of disaster to the crops, and 
submit an estimate of the amount. No specific case of the action 


taken on such official reports appears to be on record. But in 1686 
(3l8t year) more than a million of rupees was remitted from the 
revenues of the crown lands in the Subas of Delhi, Oudh, and Allaha¬ 


bad, because prices were so low that the peasantry could not pay 
full cash rates. A similar remission had been made in the previous 


year. 

Abn-1 Fazl admits that 'throughout the whole extent of Hindus¬ 
tan, where at all times so many e^igbtened monarohs have reigned, 
one-sixth of the produce was exacted ; in the Turkish Empire, Iran, 
and Turan, and fifth, a sixth, and a tenth respectively.’^ 

But Akbar asked for one-third, that is to say, double the Indian 
and Persian proportion. Abu-1 Fazl seems to think that the abolition 
of a host of miscellaneous cesses and imposts justified the doubling 
of the government share of the produce. But it is impossible to doubt 
that in practice many of those imposts and cesses continued to be 
collected, and as Oldham drily remarks in a note, ‘most, if not all, 
of these taxes were subsequently revived*. 

He calculated that in the Ghazipur District Akbar's revenue 
assessment worked out at 2 rupees per acre as against 1| in 1870, the 


assessment then in force being that made in 1789, when the country 
was in a very depressed and backward state. He points out that ‘in 
Akbar's time only the best lands were cultivated*, the cultivated 
area in the Ghazipur District being then only about one-fifth of the 
tillage in 1870. Moreover, the government in Northern India no 
longer deals Erectly with the cultivator, as Akbar did. Private 
rent has been allowed to develop, so that the crops have to provide 
for at least three parties, the State, the landlord, and the tenant. 
Akbar did not recognize the existence of a landlord class. He left 
the actual cultivator as much of the crops as was considered^ to Tja 


ThB IMIlBiflS&ent unquestionably was dievere,. 


He rMGT 
severe. 


IMlBifiSflient unquestionawy was severe The question 
whetfisraissrir^llbedinrop^^ the nature of 

the administration, concerning which hardly any evidence exist. We 
have no knowledge of the extent to which remissions were granted, 
or as to the amount of ^e discrepancy betweenthe assessment and the 
ordmaiy actusi coUections. In all probability cases of hardship 


1. Aiit, book U, Ain 7; toI. ii. p. 65. But in the Ajmer Saba only one-aev ewt h 
or one-eighth of the prodnoe was taken as revenue, mid very little was paid in 
oash {Abh voL ii, p. 967). In Kadunir Akbar took half the orop. The lood 
Snltansuaed to take two-thirds (ibid*, p. 869). Vor the remissions see iiL 
648,768. . 

i. Oldham, op. elt., p, 88. 
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rnnst have been numerous. The scanty evidenoe avidlable concerning 
the economic condition of the country during Akbar’s reign will be 
discussed in the next chapter.^ 

THE LAND REVENUE OF THE EMPIRE 

The best set of figures indicating the amount of the imperial 
income derived from the land revenue is that given by President van 
den Broecke as the sum of the collections in 1605 at the time of the 
accession of Jahangir, according to Akbur'a official accounts. He 
states that the annual collections from the provinces named by him 
(with their dependencies, camUmitifma) amounted to 174,600,000 
rupees (17 ^crores’ and 46 lakhs), or, tiding the rupee to be worth 
28., £17,600,000 sterling. That sum may or may not have included 
other items besides land revenue, but oertoinly was such revenue in 
the main. If the rupee be valued at 28.6d., we may say that Akbar's 
share of the crops was worth £20,000,000 sterling to him at the close 
of his reign. The ordinary civil and military expenses were defrayed 
from the revenue so stated; the gigantic hoards of coin, precious 
metals, and jewels stored in the treasure cities being accumulated 
from plunder, from the presents continually offered, and from 
escheats. The Dutch author’s figures include the Deccan provinces 
which had not been annexed when the Ain was compiled.* 

THE SIPAH SALAR, SUBADAR, OR GOVERNOR 

We now pass to the executive as distinguished from the fiscal or 
revenue administration. The organization was of the simplest possible 
kind. Each of the fifteen provinces or Subas was a miniature replica 
of the empire, and the Sub^ar, as long as he remained in office, had 
powers practically unlimited. The essentially military oharaoter of 
the government is marked by the fact that in the A»n, the provincial 
viceroy or Subadar, as he was called in later times, is designated as 
Sipahsalar, or commander-in-ohief. He is described as ’the vicegerent 
of His Majesty. The troops and people of the province are under his 
orders, and their welfare depends upon his just administration.' It 
is needless to transcribe the admirable oopy*^ok maxims which enjoin 
him to practise all the virtues, but a few of the more practical instruc¬ 
tions possess special interest and may be cited. When good counsel 

1. Aooording to Sikh tradition, Akbar remitted the land revenue of the 
Panjab for the famine year, 1695-6, in deference to the interceerion of Guni 
Arjun (Maoauliffe, Tfu S&h JSUigion, iii, 84). 

2. Do Laet, p. 206/215; E. Thomas, TIuRnmu Rtsimets$ af Maghd 

(1971), pi>. 6>21, 82>4. The names of the provinces, Kandahiv, Ka^l, 

Kashmir, Ghazni, Giqarat, Sind or Tatta, Ehandesh, Burhanpur, Berar, Bengal, 
Orissa, Oudh, Malwa, Agra, and Delhi, are eaaUy recognized in the author's 
spelling, except ‘Benazaed* taoked on to Ghazni {Gfussnut A BeiMtud), whidh 1 
oonnot identuy. It is odd to find Burhanpur and Ehandesh distinguished. The 
list does not ts^ with the list of Akbar's Subas in the Ain, but tlm numbsTr 16, 
is the same. During Akbar’s reign and the ewly years of Jahangir’s the trade 
with Europe was so little developed that a definite sterling exchange rate for 
the rupee hardly existed. DeL^ (not van denBroeidce) puts itaermiging 
from &. to 2x. 9d. (p. 1S5/141). He idso quotes a 2s,Zd. rote, which woe that 
osnally entreat In the time mflhahjahaa. Terry (p. 118) rives the range in 
1818 as from 2f. SA to tr. OA 
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failed to produce the desired effect on evildoers, the governor was to 
be *swift to punish by reprimands, threats, imprisonment, stripes, or 
amputation of limb, but he must use the utmost deliberation before 
severing the bond of the principle of life’. It will be observed that 
the penalties in the list do not include fines. The horrid punishment 
of mutilation, which is prescribed by the Koran, was used ffeely. 

Neither Akbar nor Abu-1 Fazl had any regard for the judicial 
formalities of oaths and witnesses. The governor, who like all 
Asiatic rulers was expected to hear many criminal cases in person, and 
to dispose of them in a sharp, summary fashion, was enjoined not to 
be satisfied with witnesses and oaths, but to trust rather to his own 
acuteness and knowledge of physiognomy, aided by close examina¬ 
tion. For ’from the excessive depravity of human nature and its 
covetousness, no dependence can be placed on a witness or his oath’. 
The judge should be competent to distinguish the oppressor from the 
oppressed by the help of his own impartiality and knowledge of 
character ; and, having come to a decision, he should act on it. 

The proceedings were verbal, no written record being prepared.^ 

The executive authority was expected to obtain help in his 
judicial duties from the Kazi, an officer learned in Muslim law, and 
if need were he might appoint a Mir Adi, or justiciary, to carry out 
the Kazi’s finding.^ 

THE FAUJDAR, OR DISTRICT COMMANDANT 

The province was divided for executive purposes into districts, 
each composed of several parganas, each such district, probably 
identical with the area denominated Sarkar in the Atn, being governed 
by a Faujdar, or commandant, as the deputy of the Sipahsalar or 
governor of the province. The Faujdar was expected to reduce 
rebels, always numerous, and, whenever necessary, to use his troops 
against recalcitrant villagers in order to enforce payment of the 
government dues. ’When he had captured the rebel camp, he must 
observe equity in the division of the spoil and reserve a fifth for the 
royal exchequer. If a balance of revenue be due from the village 
this should be first taken into account.’ The existence of such ins¬ 
tructions is clear proof of the extremely imperfect manner in which 
order was maintained even in the best days of the Mogul empire. 
Akbar usually had a rebellion somewhere or other on his hands, and 
the unrecorded outbreaks of disorder in the provinces, summarily 
dealt with by the Faujdars, must have been innumerable.^ 

THEKOTWAL 

In towns the repression of crime, the maintenance of public 
order and decency, and all duties of a police nature were entrusted to 
the Kotwal. If in any town there happened to be no Kotwal, the 
collector of the revenue was bound to take the police duties on himself. 

1. 'Everything is done verbally; e tudo st Mga utrdalmmte (Monsenate, 
Rdaeaai. in J. & Proe. A.S,B., 1912, p. 201). 

2. Book ii, Aine 1 and 3 ; Aiii, vo). ii, pp. 37-41. 

3. *Hiipeople are continually in revolt against him*: na tt aeabmdt 
dnutar eotra $iU [Monserrate, Rdaeam (1S82), in y. ft Pm. d.SJBn 1912, p. 216]. 
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In modern India the offices of collector'and magistrate of the District 
aw usually combined in one person. The Kotwal was authorized to 
inflict penalties for breach of regulations, extending even to mutila¬ 
tion. Probably he could not legally execute a prisoner without the 
sanction of superior authority, but the point is not determined by the 
books. We may feel assured that if an energetic officer chose to take 
^e responsibility of drastic action against evil-doers he would not 
have been troubled by official censure. The whole administration 
was absolutely personal and despotic, directed to the stringent col¬ 
lection of a heavy assessment, the provision of numerous military 
forces, and the maintenance of imperfect public order in a rough 
and ready fashion under the sanction of ferocious punishments, 
inflicted arbitrarily by local desiKits. 

The penalties in ordinary use included impalement, trampling 
by elephants, beheading, amputation of the right hand, and severe 
flogging.^ But there was no effective law to hinder the infliction of 
many other cruel forms of punishment according to the caprice of 
the official.’^ 

SPECIAL DUTIES OF THE KOTWAL 

The duties of the Kotwal, as defined by Abu-1 Fazl, were essen¬ 
tially the same as those prescribed for the Nagaraka, or Town Prefect 
in the old Hindu books. The Kotwal was expected to know every¬ 
thing about everybody. In order to acquire such knowledge he was 
bound to employ spies, or detectives in modem language, to keep 
up registers of houses and persons, and to watch the movements of 
strangers. He was responsible for the regulation of prices, and the use 
of corrtect weights and measures. It was his business to take charge 
of the property of any deceased or missing person who had left no heir. 

He was required to see to the observance of Akbar’s special 
ordinances. Those included the universal prohibition of the slaughter 
of oxen, buffaloes, horses, or camels; the prevention of *suttee’ against 
the inclination of the women; prohibition of circumcision before the 
age of twelve, and of any slaughter of any animals on many days 
in the year, as prescribed by imperial order. It was also his duty to 
enforce the observance of the Ilahi calendar and of the special festi¬ 
vals and ritual practices enjoined by the emperor. An energetic 
Kotwal could always find plenty of occupation.* 

AKBAR IN PUBUG AUDIENCE AND IN COUNCIL 

Every institution of the empire derived its existence from and 
was dependent for its continuance on the all-powerful will of the 
sovereign. The most fitting conclusion to this chapter, therefore, will 
be a glimpse of Akbar on his throne and in council. 

1. Monserrato, Maeam, p. 194. 

2. Prince Salim when at Allahabad inflioted the horrible penalty of flay¬ 
ing alive, whioh was commonly ordered by Mongol chiefs, and was inflioted hy 
Babur on at least one oocaidon, Akbar disapproved of that form of cruelty. 

S. *The Faujdar*. book ii, Ain 2, the Ifir Adi and the Kari* ibid*.. Am Z ; 
*the Kotwal', ibid., Ain ‘the Collector of the Revenue, ibid.. Ain 5. in Ain 
vol.ii,pp.40.7.^ » 
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Before daybreak his people, high and low, assembled in tibe outer 
oonit of the palace to wait for tiie appearance of their lord. Shortly 
Biter sunrise he showed himself to his subjects of all rante, who 
watched eagerly for the darsan, or view of him on whom their good 
or evil fortune depended. Before retiring he often disposed gt matters 
of business. His second formal public appearance generally took 
place after the first watch of the day, but sometimes at a later hour. 
Only persons of distinction were then admitted. He also frequently 
appeared informally at other hours at the window (jharokha) opening 
on the audience hall, and would sometimes stand tWe for two hours, 
hearing petitions, receiving reports, disposing of judicial cases, or 
inspecting parades of men or animals. Usually he preferred to stand, 
but would sometimes sit, either crossdegged on cushions in the Asia¬ 
tic manner, or on a raised throne after the European fisshion. The 
prince and great nobles were ranged near him according to their 
several degrees. 

The proper officers, who came on duty in accordance with a 
regular roster, presented petitions or persons with due form and 
solemnity, and orders were passed at once. Scribes stood by who 
took accurate notes of every word which fell from his lips.^ 

In private council be was ready to hear the opinions of his 
inner circle of advisers. It was his practice to announce the view he 
took and his reasons. Ordinarily his resolve would be greeted by 
all with expressions of assent and the prayer, ‘Peace be with the 
King*. But if any one present felt and expressed doubts, His Majesty 
would listen patiently to the objections raised, and reserve the intima¬ 
tion of his decision. Whatever anybody might say, the final resolve 
was his alone.^ 


1. The practice was continued by Jahangir.'And when the King sits and 
speaks to any of his people publicly, there is not a word falls from him that is 
not written by some scriveners, or scribes, that stand round about him* (TSrry, 
ed. 1777, p, 393). So also at Yijayanagar (Nuni* in Sewell, A. FergotUn En^, 
p. 376), Jahangir used to appear three times a day. 

2. Ain. vol. i, pp. 166-9; Ains 72-4 of book i; Honserrate Rdeem, p. 202; 
Peruscbi,p. 24. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE 

PEOPLE 

THE 'SIMPLE ANNALS OF THE POOR* 

*A EiSTOBT of the people*, Ifr. Stanley Lane-Poole obsems 
*iB asnally assumed in the present day to be more stimulating and 
instmotiTe than the records of kings and courts; but, even if true 
this can only be understood of Western peoples, of peoples who strive 
to go forward, or at least change. In the East, the people does not 
oh^ge, and there, far more than among more progressive races, the 
'^simple annals of the poor'*, however moving and pathetic, are 
indescribably trite and monotonous, compared with the lives of 
those more fortunate, to whom much has been given in opportunity, 
wealth, power, and knowledge.*^ 

Mr. Lane>Poole is right. The Indian commonalty has no 
history that can be told. There has been practically no evolution 
of institutions, and when we read descriptions of Lidian social condi- 
tbns recorded by Megasthenes twenty-two centuries ago, we feel that 
his words are stUl applicable in the main to present conations in 
India ‘up-country*, where the ancient structure of society and the 
habits of daily life have been very slightly affected by changes of 
government or by modem influences. 

In Europe we can watch with intense interest the slow over¬ 
throw of paganism by Christianity, the conflict between Roman and 
Teutonio ideals, the birth and decay of the feudal system, the 
growth of municipal autonomy, the development of representative 
government, and a hundred other political and social changes, which 
go down to the very roots of national life, and make the Europe of 
to-day fundamentally different from the Europe of Aleimnder the 
Great. 

LACS OF IkfATERIAL 

Although it would be absurd to affirm that India does not 
change from age to age, or that there is nothing in its history at all 
comparable with the changes in Europe, it is true that basic revolu¬ 
tions in essential institutions have been few. The Indian autocrat, 
whatever his name might be, always was essentially the same in 
kind, while the daily life of the twentieth-century ^ager differs 
little &om that of Ids ancestor two thousand years ago. The history 
of India in the Muhammadan period must necessarily be a ehronicb 
of kings, courts, and conquests, rather than one of national and 
social evolution. The main interest of the story must lie in the 
delineation of the characters of individual rulers, who, although 
essentially one in type, yet varied widely in personal qualities; % 

1. Mtdiatnd hiu wuUr Mohmiudm Ask, lOOt, Frefaoe, p.v. 
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Akbar’s case that personal interest is snpreme. He was traly a great 
man and a great king deserving of the most attentive study. 

But when we try to picture the effect of his qualities on the 
people whom he conquered and governed^ and seek to deoid| whether 
or not they were happier and more prosperous under his rule than 
under that of many other despots personally inferior in character and 
genius, it is not easy to draw even an outline sketch. The record is 
painfully defective. Wo hardly ever hear anything definite-in the 
histories about the common people or their mode of life. Informa* 
tion about the actual worUng of the revenue administration, a 
matter all-important to the Indian peasant, is almost wholly lacking, 
and the record of the state of education, agriculture, and commerce is 
extremely meagre. 

THE AIN-l-AKBARl 

A reader glancing hastily at the Ain-i Akbari, or 'Institutes of 
Akbar’, and seeing the elaborate statistical tables, the prices current, 
the details of wages paid, and the chapters headed education, build¬ 
ing materials, shawl manufacture, &c., might suppose that Abu-1 
Fazl’s remarkable work contains ample materials for an economic 
history ^or description of the country under the rule of his master. 
But closer study would soon dispel the illusion. All subjects are 
considered solely with reference to the sovereign and the court, and 
little or no attempt is made to compare the conditions under Akbar 
with those existing under his predecessors. The important subject 
of ‘Regulations regarding Education* (book ii, Ain 26), for instance, 
is dismissed with a few perfunctory words intimating that boys 
should be taught reading and writing in an intelligent way,-mid 
should be required to read 'books on morals, arithmetic, the notation 
peculiar to arithmetic, agriculture, mensuration, geometry, astrono¬ 
my, physiognomy, household matters, the rules of government, medi¬ 
cine, logic, the theologies (ilahi), the mathematical and physical 
{riyazi and tabi*i) sciences, as well as history, all of which may be 
gradually acquired*. Particular school-booi» are recommended for 
Sanskrit studies. 'No one should be allowed to neglect those things 
which the present time requires*. That is all. The section is closed 
by the baseless assertion that ‘these regulations shed a new light on 
schools, and cast a bright lustre over Muslim schools (modroauAs)'. 
The curriculum recommended obviously has no relation to the facts.- 
No school in India or elsewhere has ever attempted to work such a 
programme. The author simply desired to lay another morsel of 
fiattery on the altar of Akbar*s shrine. 

DIFFICULTIES OF INTERPRETATION 

When the statistics in the Am are examined with attention 
something more may be learned, although the figures offer many 
difficulties of interpretation. Some of the difficulties which embarrass 
the student of the revenue statistics have been idready mentioned. 
When the tables of prices and wages are considered obstacles to com- 
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plete undeTBtandiDg of them become immediatelj manifest. As a 
preliminaiy, the meaning of the terms referring to coinage, weights, 
and measnree has to be settled. That can be done with a considerable 
although not absolute, degree of certainty. The figures themselves, 
apart from the question of arithmetical and copyists* errors, suggest 
doubts of many kinds. The tables published by Abu>l Fazl are made 
up of abstract averages. Nothing is known about the method of 
compilation, or the area from which the statistics are drawn, and it 
is obvious that the figures must be subject to criticism from different 
points of view. Still, notwithstanding such hindrances to complete 
understanding, Abu>l Fazl is entitled to the gratitude of later ages for 
the industry and skill with which be handled his embarrassing mass of 
material. Nothing approaching his survey of the empire is to be found 
anywhere else in the sixteenth century. 

COPPER COINAGE ; THE DAM 

A considerable part of the information about wages given in 
Ain 87 of book i {Ain, vol. i, p. 226) is intelligible and of interest. 

The dam, 2 >aisa, or fulw, was a massive copper coin, copied from 
Sher Shah’s issues, and weighing normally 323*6 grains, or very nearly 
21 grammes (20*962). The normal relative value of copper to silver 
was 72*4 to 1, and for purposes of account 40 of the copper dama 
were reckoned uniformly as equivalent to the silver rupee of 172*6 
grains, the silver being practically pure. In practice the bazaar rate 
equating the ‘pice' or dama with the silver rupee varied somewhat, 
but the actual rate did not depart widely from the standard of 40 
dama to one rupee. Wages of course, were paid in real coins, and not in 
the money of account. Poor people then, as now in India, thought in 
terms of copper coins, and the revenue accounts were made up in 
dama at the rate of 40 to the rupee. The dam was divided into 26 
jiUda for account purposes, but no coin called §iUd then existed. 
Very small change was provided by certain subsidiary coins and by 
cowrees.^ The coinage in silver and gold was abundant and of excellent 
quality. 

DAILY WAGES 

It is needless to attempt to make out the exact meaning of tbe 
rates for piece-work given by Abu-1 Fazl. The daily rates for wages 
are more easily understood, subject to the preliminary observations 
already made that we do not know eifber the area to which they app]^ 
or the sources from which they were obtained. 

1. See Ain 10 of book i in vol. i, p. 31, ‘Hie Coins of this Glorioos 
Empire.* Aba*l Fszl says that theoldoopper coins used to beeaUed BahkU* 
That is true, but the Bahlolie of Bahlol and his son Sikandar bin Bohlol Lodi 
weighed only about 140 grains (E. Thomas, Chroniehs of t&s fatiuti Kings, p. 3SS) 
'Praotically,' Thomas observes, *the dsmwas the ready money of prutoe 
peasant. Abu*l Fazl relates that a Aw of dsmf was kept ready for gifba, Re., 
^thin thepalaoe, **every thousand of viiioh is kept in bags.’* Smallerpieeeewsse 
thai, i, and 1/9 of a dm. Double dAnr ware also struck. Sea the Cotalepm M 
Coins, as in Bibli<^taplur. 
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The nonnal rate for an nskiUed labourer employed in the Court 
departments was two dams, the twentieth part of a rupee, or Ibor* 
fifths of an anna in modem ourrenoy. A first-olass carpenter got, or 
should have got, seven dams seven-fortieths of a rupee. Those two 
limiting rates, assuming their approximate accuracy, ma^ be taken 
as the basis of discussion. In practice deductions must often have 
been made. 

The value of the rapee in English money was estimated to range 
from 2s. to 2s, 9d., and more generally might be taken as 2s. 3d., or 
27 pence. Consequently, the normal wage of an unskilled labourer 
may be taken as f^d., or from Hd. to l|d., a day 

The first'class skilled workman drawing 7 dams got less than one- 
fifth of a rupee, about three annas in modem currency, ;i^ of 27 
pence, that is to say, about 4}d. a day according to the rate of ex¬ 
change then prevailing. 

LOW PRICES THE MAN OR'MAUND’ 

The table of average prices shows the amount of food that could 
be purchased wholesale in normal times for either 2 or 7 dams, that is 
to say, for from lid. to l|d. or for about 4id. The figures certainly 
express, as E. Thomas justly observed, 'the extraordinary cheapness of 
food.* It must be understood, of course that they are average figures 
calculated from a mass of details no longer in existence, and that 
they can refer only to purchases for the Court and to years of ordi¬ 
nary plenty. India in Akbar*s tune, as will be shown presently, was 
by no means exempt from funine in its most appalling form. 

Abu-1 Fazl gives the whol^le price per man, or 'maund*. It 
is well establish^ that that term in his book expresses a weight 
equivalent roughly to half a hundredweight (56 poimds avoirdupois), 
or more exactly, to 65i pounds. His 'maund,* therefore, was approxi¬ 
mately two-thi^s of ^e present standard 'maund* of 82 pounds. 
In both cases 40 'seers* (ser) go to the 'maund*. The modem 'seer* is 
a trifie over 2 pounds, and nearly agrees with the kilogramme. ITie 
'seer* of Aibar was slightly more than two-thirds of 2 pounds, or 
about 21 ounces. 

With these {n^liminary explanations, the prices of the principal 
artides of food and the amount obtainable by an unskilled labourer 
for 2 dams, or by a stalled artisan for 7 dams, may be stated in tabular 
form.^ 


1. PrisBep's view OUsefttl Tables,' p. 111) that Akbar's man was Wjcooad 
terms' about 'one-half of our present standard man' of 82 pounds is erroneous, 
true value of about 66t pounds avoirdupois has been worked out by E. Tho¬ 
mas (CArmtekr, p. 430), and m a different way by Wilton 0\dbam,Mmair(^tit 
Ghaxiipoar Distria (1870), part i, p. 84. Hawkins also defined Jahangir's man as 88 
pounds. De Last, following him, oorreetly states that'Maune item estpondus 
LV Ubr. AngL' (p. 136/142). The table fbllowing has been oompiled firom Ain 
27 of book i, St^istios of the Pripes of Certain Artioles'; Ains27 and 87 of same 
(Adi, voL j, pp. 62,226) ; and from Thomas, CArmtdw, p. 480, ^ 
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Amoumt or Food Obtainable in Axbar's Bson, about a.d. 1600, 

AT Averaqb Prices in Normal Years. 


OhuAuAUkf 


Artielt 

Price per *maund* or 
man of 55 I lb, auoif’ 
dvpois in dams at 40 
to rupee 

UnskUled la¬ 
bourer at 2 
duns or 1/20 0 / 
n^t per diem 

1 saued aril- 
uuatt 
dams or 7/40 
ofn^ 
par Hem 




lb. 

os. 

lb. oa. 

Wheat. 

12 

(a 194^ lb. per rupe^ 
of 40 dams) 


9 

4 

32 

6 

Barley. 

8 

(»277l lb. per rupee) 


13 

14 

48 

9 

Bioe, beet. 

110 

(b: 20 | lb. per rupee) 


1 

0 

8 

8 

,, worst. 

20 

(111 lb. per rupee) 


6 

9 

19 

7 

ATimy pulse {Phaseolus 
mungo). 

18 

(=37 lb. per rupee) 


6 

3 

j 

21 

10 

Mash pulse {Pkastobu 
ra^atus). 

16 

(13841b. per rupee) 


6 

16 i 

j 

24 

4 

Math pulse (Phastolus 
aeoaitifolius). 

12 

(= 194^ lb. per rupee), 


9 

6 

32 

6 

Chraon. or ohiok-pea 
{Cietr arietinum). 

16J 

(= 1344 lb. per rupee) 


6 

2 

i 

21 

7 

Jvmar millet {HoUus 
sorghum). 

10 

(=222 lb. per rupee) 

nearly 11 

2 

38 

16 

White sugar. 

128 

(=17J lb, per rupee) 

nearly 

0 

14 

8 

1 

Brown „ 

66 

(=39^ lb. per rupee) 

nearly 

e 

2 

0 

nearly 7 

0 

G/li, or clarified butter. 

106 

(=136 lb. per rupee) 


1 

1 

8 

11 

Sesamum oil (tel). 

80 

(=27^ lb. per rupee) 


1 

6 

4 

18 

Salt. 

16 

(=138| lb. per rupee) 


6 

16 

1 

24 

4 


Four of the leading items may be compared with the most recent 
set of average retail prices as given in the Imperial Gazetteer^ 1907. 
The table there is made out for *seer6* per rupee. Taking the *Beer* 
as two pounds, the ‘seer’ figures may be doubled to get pounds and 
so compared with the rupee prices as given in brackets in the pre¬ 
ceding table. 

Prices per Rupee 


Artielt 


Peunds moiriupou par 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oeaoe ... 

Junar millet... 


In Akbar’e time AJ>. 1600. In lOOl-S (7.(7.). 

194*26 29*0 (eeem 14*6) 

277*60 48*6 (eeem 60*9) 

134*26 88*0 (teem 16*6) 

222*0 41*2 (seem 20*6) 
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LOW PRICES OF MEAT AND MILK 

The low prices were not confined to grain. Nearly eTerything 
else was equally cheap. For instance, sheep of the ordinary kin<£ 
could be bought for a rupee and a quarter or a rupee and a half each. 
Mutton is priced at 65 dams, per 'maund’, equivalent to 3# pounds 
or 17 ‘seers* for the rupee. Milk sold at 25 dams the maund. A rupee 
therefore would purchase 89 pounds, or 44 seers. The larger seer of 
the present day is reckoned as equal to a quart. Deducting one>third 
from the figure 44, the price in Akbar’s day works out at about 30 
quarts for the rupee, or a penny a quart, if the rupee be taken at 2s. 

(30 pence) as it usually was by Terry, early in the reign of 
Jahangir, which was simply a continuation of Akbars,’ so far as social 
and economic conditions were concerned, as well as in most other 
respects. The historian of Akbar, therefore, is fully justified in using 
the evidence of Roe, Terry, and Tom Goiyate, who all resided in 
northern and western India between 1615 and 1618. Their testimony 
emphatically confirms that of the Ain respecting the lowness of prices 
and wages, while adding to it by distinctly affirming the abundance 
of provisions in ordinary years. In 1585 and 1686 prices were so ex¬ 
ceptionally low that the full cash revenue rates could not be paid, 
and considerable remissions became necessary in three provinces. 

LOW PRICES IN WESTERN ASU 

The low cash retail prices were not confined to India. They extend¬ 
ed all over Western Asia. That fact is conclusively proved by the 
experience of Tom Goryate, *the Wanderer of his age*, a most accu¬ 
rate observer and truthful writer, whose trustworthiness was not in 
any way affected by his eccentricities. He entered the Mogul domi¬ 
nions by way of Kandahar and Lahore, having travelled overland 
from Syria on foot through Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Persia, Dur¬ 
ing the journey of ten months from Aleppo to Kandahar he spent in 
all £3 sterling, but out of that 10s. had been stolen, so that he lived 
on two pence a day all round, and at times on a penny.^ 

VALUE OF THE RUPEE IN STERLING 

In October 1616 he managed to secure access to court without 
the knowledge of Sir Thomas Roe, the English ambassador, and ex¬ 
tracted a hundred rupees from Jahangir in recompense for a flettering 
oration in Persian. The recipient reckoned the gift as the equivalent 
of £10 sterling, valuing the rupee expressly at 2s,; but Terry, who 
also tells the story, valued the present as equal to £12 10s., which 
implies that he then estimated the rupee at 2s. 6d. He states in general 
terms that the 'meanest* rupees were worth 2s. 3d., and the best 2s. 


1. The epithet 'Wanderer of his age* is from Terry's verses (p. 78). Oory- 
ate's CniA'hM, a queer, medley, as originally pnblished in 1611, in a single rare 
volume of 6S3 pages plus the index and some sapplementary matter, deids with 
Europe only. The reprint of 1776, in three volumes octavo, adds the Lettms 
from India in vol. iii, ivhioh are not paged. Another reprint, by BfaoLohose of 
Qlassgow, was issued in 1006. 1 have need the 1776 edition. The eoeentrio 
traveller died at Surat in December 1617. Terry gives a good aooount of hkn, 
which is included in the 1776 edition of the CmdutM, and occupies pp. 6644 of 
the 1777 edition of Teny, whose first edition appeal in 1666. 
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9(i. sterling. On another oooasion, when paying a rapee as oompenso- 
tioti for an injury, he valued it at 2b, 2d. In another place Terry reck- 
ons the pay of an ordinary servant or follower at 5b. a month, mean¬ 
ing apparently two rupees.' These instances explain de Laet's 
remark in 1631 that rupees ranged in value from 2s. to 2s. 9d*. 

PUSNTY OF PROVISIONS 

The statistics show that that small sum would have purchased 
194x2^368, or nearly 400 pounds of wheat in 1600. Aoud Fazl 
does not state the price of flour, which, of course, must have been 
appreciably higher. It is clear, however, that a man could feed him¬ 
self adequately for a cost of from a penny to two pence a day. 

Terry further states that fish were purohaseable *at such easy 
rates as if they were not worth the valuing*,’ and that, generally 
speaking, *the plenty of all provisions* was ‘very great throughout the 
whole monarchy*; ‘every one there may eat bread without scarceness*.’ 

PRICES IN 1870 AND 1901*3 

Oldham, writing in 1870 with reference to the Ghazipur District 
in the eastern part of the United Provinces, was of opinion that 
‘according to the prices given in the Ayem Akhery, a rupee in the 
days of Mbar would purchase at the very lowest computation about 
four times the amount of agricultural produce that can now be bought 
for a rupee*.’ Things were cheaper in 1870 than they were in 1901-3, 
for which the Gazetteer statistics have been quoted. It may be as well 
to compare the figures for the four selected grains in the two recent 
periods. 

Priobper Rupee in Pounds Avotrdupoui 


—J- 

Article 


4. 

1901—3 

Percentage to col. 2 

of col. 3. 

Of cot. 4. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oram 

Juwar 


20‘0 (seers 14'5) 

43'8 (seer82l‘9) 

33*0 (seers 16*6) 

41*2 (seers 20*6) 

20-3 

20*9 

35*6 

24*3 

16*0 

16*7 

24*2 

18*4 


These figures indicate that the rise in prices from the period 
1866*70 to that of 1901-3 has been largo. Even when Oldham wrote, 
his estimate that the purchasing power of the rupee in 1600 was more 
than four times what it was in 1870, fell below the mark except in the 
case of gram. For the later period the purchasing power of ^e rupee 
{s far less. 

EFFECT OF LOW PRICES 

When the material condition of the people is the question under 
consideration, a rise in prices is immaterial if the buyer isprovided with 
additional cash in the same proportion. The rise in prices in the 

IT pp. 113^167,178] 

8. ‘Per qaae oommuniter valent duos solidosA nov«n denatios. 
Angl. interdom etU^ tcuitum duos' 135/141). 

S. p. 88 4. p. 175. 6. op. dt.,paxti,p. 84. 
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oonne of three eentaries has been something like 600 or 600 per cent. 
The rise in wages has not been so great. I doubt if it comes up to 300 
per cent. In Akbar's time the daily wage of the unskilled labourer 
was one*twentietii of a rupee. During my service in the United 
Provinces, between 1871 and 1900, the familiar current rat%paid 
Europeans was one*eighth of a rupee, but natives of the country often 
paid less. The fraction one«eighth te 250 per cent, larger than one- 
twentieth. The increase in the wage of skilled labour may be even less 
and has hardly more than doubled. I refer to ‘up-country* condi¬ 
tions, not to Calcutta or Bombay. On the whole, so &r as I can 
judge, the hired landless labourer in the time of Akbar and Jahangir 
possibly had more to eat in ordinary years than he has now. But in 
famine years, such as 1566-6 and 1695-8, he simply^ died. Now, even 
in seasons of severe famine, he is often kept alive. * 

The advance in prices does not affect cultivators so much. 
When prices are exceptionally low they find it impossible to pay cash 
revenue rates based on a normal scale of prices. High prices mean 
for them enhanced incomes as well as enhanced cost, and they have 
greater security than they used to have, while the demand made by 
the State is less. We must remember that the absolutely landless 
labourer is not common in the country districts. I doubt if the 
cultivators on the whole were better off three centuries ago than they 
are now, and it is possible that they may have been less prosperous. 
URBAN POPULATION 

When we come to compare the conditions of the town popula¬ 
tion then and now, exact, or approximately exact figures were lacking. 
It is obvious that the disappearance of the imperial court and of many 
splendid viceregal and princely courts has adversely affected certain 
localities and trades. But the development of commerce in modern 
fim«w has been so great that towns people on the whole may be better 
off than they were in Akbar’s day. It would carry me too far to 
pursue the subject in detail. Contemporary travellers undoubtedly 
were much impressed by the wealth and prosperity of the great cities 
in the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir. Fitch, for example, in 1886, 
tells us in a passage already quoted that 

‘Agra and Fatepore are two very great cities, either of them much 
greater than London and very populous. Between Agra and Fatepore 
are 12 miles [so»l. kosj, and all the way is a market of victuals and 
other things, as full as tiiough a man were still in a town, and so 
many people as if a man were in a market.*^ 

Terry, from the testimony of otkers, describes the Panjab as 
‘a large province, and most fruitful. Lahore is the chief city thereof, 
built very large, and abounds both in people and riches, one of the most 
principal cities for trade in all India* (p. 76). Monsenate, speidcing 
from personal knowledge of the same city as it was in 1681, declares 

Lahore was not second to any city in Europe or Asia. Every kind 
of merchandise was to be found in its shops, and the streets were bbtked 

1. nteh, p. M. Ths d is t sacs betwean Agra and Ratl9nr.Slkri Is about 
M mllaa. 
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by deoM crowds.^ Similarly, Barhanpur in Ehandesh was *Teiy 
great, rich, and full of people* (p. 80). AbnJ Faal is entbnsiastio over 
^e glories of Ahmadabad in Gnfarat, *a noble oity in a high state of 
prosperity*, which ‘for the pleasantness of its climate and its display 
of the choicest production of tiie whole globe is almost nnriiralled*. 
It was reputed to contain a thousand mosques built of stone.* Kabul 
was a place of busy trade, crowded with merchants from India, Persia, 
and Tartary.* Such testimonies concerning tilie conditions of the great 
inland towns, which might be largely multiplied, permit of no doubt 
that the urban population of the more important cities was well to do. 
Whether or not it was better off on the whole than the townspeople of 
the twentieth century are it is hard to say. I am not able to express 
any definite opinion on the subject. 

FAMINES IN VILLAGES 

‘Famine’, as has been truly said, ‘lies broad written across the 
pages of Indian history’.* We hear of it in the remote age when the 
Buddhist Jataka stories were composed,* and from time to time in every 
age. The occurrence of famine, resulting from the absolute non*exi8< 
tence of crops was and is inevitable in a country like India, where 
the possibility of sowing and reaping a crop depends on seasonal 
rains, which often fail, and where the mass of the people are, wd 
always have been, extremely poor. The modem extension of com¬ 
munications and of irrigation on a gigantic scale has done much to 
remove the causes of extreme famine, but nothing can absolutely pre¬ 
vent its recurrence. When it does come it is now fought with aU the 
resources of a highly organized and philanthropic government. Even 
so, as recent experience proves, intense suffering cannot be prevented 
whenever there is a widespread failure of the rains, and appalling mor¬ 
tality still results. Pestilence, in one form or another, inevitably dogs 
the steps of famine. 

ANCSENT FABONES 

The old governments, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, were 
not so higUy organized as the existing Anglo-Indian government. 
Perhaps the most elaborate native organization whichever existed in 
India was that of the Maurya dynasty in the fourth and third cen¬ 
turies before Christ. The extant descriptions of the Maurya adminis¬ 
tration, and the indubitable facts which prove the wide extent of domi¬ 
nion ruled by Asoka, his father and grandfather, as well as the firm grip 
of the government on remote territories, leave on my mind the impres- 
sion that Akbar’s machine of government never attained the standard 
ofeffloiency reached by the Mauryas eighteen or nineteen centuries 
before his time. Neverthelras, the iron hand of the great Maurya 
emperors could not coerce the clouds or save their much-governed 
realm from the miseries of famine. The traditions of the Jains give 


1. CommiHtanusi p. 622. 

2. Ain, vol. ii, p. 240. 

5. C&mmtntnrivs, p. 617. 

4. SirHaroourtButleriii/, G,, iii(ie07), ohap.x, p. 476. The whole ohap* 
tss Is worth reading. 

6. J^biuh Nb. 100,ii40ambridgetraiisl., li,M. 
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prominence to the terrible famine which occurred late in the fourth 
century b.o. towards the close of the reign of Ghandragupta Bfaurya, 
and lasted for twelve years.^ Famines recur throughout all ages ; as, 
for instance, early in the tenth century after Christ, when a Hindu king 
reigned in Kashmir, that pleasant land was desolated by ^famine of 
the severest kind. 

*One could scarcely see the water in the Vitasta (Jihlam), entirely 
covered as the river was with corpses soaked and swollen by the wider 
in which they had long been lying. The land become densely covered 
with bones in all directions, until it was like one great burial-ground, 
causing terror to ail beings.’^ 

Similar scenes occurred over and over again under Muhammadan 
kings in various parts of India, and the glorious reign of fortunate 
Akbar was not an exception. 

THE FAMINE OF 1555-6 

The year of his accession (1555-6) was marked by a famine as 
grievous as any on record. Abu-1 Fazl, who was a child five years 
old at the time, retained in after life ‘a perfect recollection of the event** 
and learned further details from elder eyewitnesses. The capital 
(Delhi) was devastated, and the mortality was enormous.’ The 
historian Badaoni 'with his own eyes witnessed the fact that man ate 
their own kind, and the appearance of the famished sufferers was so 

hideous that one could scarcely look upon them.The whole country 

was a desert, and no husbandmen remained to till the ground.’ 

FAMINES, 1573-98 

Gujarat, one of the richest provinces of India, and generally 
reputed to be almost exempt from the risk of famine, suffer^ 
severely for six months in 1573-4. Pestilence’ as usual, followed on 
starvation, so that 'the inhabitants, rich and poor, fied the country and 
were scattered abroad*.’ 

Abu-1 Fazl, with characteristic vagueness, records that in 1683 
or 1584, 'as prices w^e high on account of the dryness of the year, 
the means of subsistence of many people came to an end*.’ He does 
not trouble to give any details or even to mention which provinces 
were affected. If we may judge from the slovenly way in which he 
treats the tremendous calamity of 1695-8, wo may infer that the 
famine of 1683-4 was serious. It does not seem to be mentioned or ever 
alluded to by other chroniclers. 

The famine which began in 1696 (a.h. 1004) and lasted three or 
four years until 1698 equalled in its horrors the one which had occurred 
in the accession year, and excelled that visitation by reason of its longer 
duration. Abu-1 Fazl, as already observed in chapter x, slurs over the 
calamity by using vague words designed to conceal the severity of the 

A.H./, 3rd ed., p. 146. 

8. Ibid., p. 374. 3. Atn, vol. iii, p. 476. 

4. Badaoni. tr. Banking, i, 649-61; B. A O., 490, 401. Sao antt, ohap. U. 

6. ra3afart,inE.&D.,v, 884. . 

6. A. A**, vol. iU, oh^. laaiv, p. 686. 
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distress, and to save the credit of the imperial govemmmit.^ A miaot 
hktorian, who was less economical of the troth, M ns know that 
^during the year 1004 b. [August 1595—August 1606] th«ce was a. 
soanity of rain throughout the whole of SUndostan, and a fearful 

&mme raged continuously for three or four years.Bfen ate their 

own kind. The streets and roads were blocked up with dead bodies, 
and no assistance could be rendered for their removal.’* 

The Jesuit missionaries witnessed the effects of the famine and 
pestilence in Lahore and Kashmir, but no contemporary authority 
oared to record details or to give any estimate of the extent of the 
havoc wrought. Nothii^ is known concerning the process of recovery, 
which must have occupied a long time. The modem historian would 
be glad to sacrifice no small part of the existing chronicles if he 
could obtain in exchange a full account of the famine of 1695-8 and 
of its economic effects. 

EPIDEMIGS AND INUNDATION 

- Pestilence, as already observed, was the inevitable accompani¬ 
ment and consequence of wide^reiui starvation. The vague state¬ 
ments of the historians give no clue to the nature of the diseases 
occasioned by the two great famines and the minor visitations of 
Akbar’s reign. Cholera, which usually appears under similar condi¬ 
tions, probably caused a large part of the mortality in the sixteenth 
century. Bubonic plague was regarded by Jahangir as a novelty 
when it appeared in 1616.® 

The deadly epidemic of 1676, which extended over Bengal, and 
was particularly virulent at Gaur, seems to have been a kind of 
malarial fever, or rather several kinds of that multiform disease. 

The destructive inundation which occurred in the Me^a delta 
in 1584-5 may be mentioned here as one of the calamities which 
occasionally marred Akbar’s record of prosperity. The Sarkar of 
Bagla, in which the disaster happened, extends, we are told, along 
the sea-shore. ‘In the 29th year of the Divine Era, a terrible inunda¬ 
tion occurred at three o’clock in the afternoon, which swept over the 

whole Sarkar .Nearly 200,000 living creatures perished in this 

flood.’* 

RELIEF MEASURES 

The ancient governments, Hindu or Muhammadan, did nothing, 
as a rule, in the way of famine relief. The king of Kiwhmir in the 

1. He gives detaila of the famine in the aoeeasion year in order to show 

that things improved when Akbar ascended the throne. ’ 

2. E. &. D , Vi, 193. 

3. Jahangir, B.B., i, 330, 442; E, &D., vt, 846; Terry, pp. 326-8. ffir 
Thomas Boo’a suite was attacked the diaeaM at AfamadabM in May 1616. 

4. Aiftt vol. ii, p. 128. The Safkar of Bagla or Bogla, more oorreotly apelt 

Bakla, corre^onded roughly witk^lie aouthem part of the modern Bamrganj 
Diatriot, The d^(voi. ii,p. 134) naoMS four mahala whjeh I wnnot identify. 
The diatriot, much of which liea below aea-Ievel, iasiitl liable to diaaaUroui 
inondaptiona. It waaviaited In 16861^ Ralph Fitch, who oaltS It Baoola. The 
position of the town of that naoM, ia not known. The Jesuit missicmariea who 
ware in the district in 1699 and 1600 write the name aa Baoola, Baeola ovBaoalu. 
See 1.0, <1908); vi, 172; and Bevwl^, TTu a/'LondiMr 

(Trab^)« 1876. 
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tenth, and Hemu in the sixteenth century, both showed heartless 
indiffsrence to the sufferings of their people. The most considerable 
effort to relieve distress seems to have been that made by Akbar 
during the famine of 1695*8, when Shaikh Farid of Bokhara, a man 
of naturally generous disposition, was put on special duty to superin¬ 
tend relief measures. But no particulars of his operations iftre recor¬ 
ded, and it is certain that their effect was extremely limited. Ihe 
definite famine relief policy of the British Government as now practised 
may be said to date from 1877, its main principle being the deter¬ 
mination to save human life so far as possible, even at enormous 
cost. Notwithstanding the heroic exertions made for that purpose, 
the mortality in the widespread famine of 1900 reached gigantic 
figures. We dare not expect that similar calamities can be altogether 
averted in the future. 

FORESTS 

A few particular, though rather desultory observations may be 
made to illustrate the actual condition of various parts of India in 
Akbar’s time and to emphasize the contrast with present conditions. 

‘pergunnahs [parganas] as Oldham correctly states, ‘are now 
subdivisions of a district, containing a large number of villages, 
and called by a fixed name. In the early days of the Mahome^n 
empire they appear to have been clearings or cultivated spaces in the 
forest, occupi^ generally by a single, but sometimes by more than 
one fraternity or clan. 

‘The Emperor Babur, in his Autobiography mentions that the 
pergunnahs were surrounded by jungles, ^and that the people of the 
pergunnahs often fled to these jungles to avoid paying their revenue.^ 

‘In the days of the Emperor Baber, the rhinoceros abounded in 
the country adjacent to the Ghogra; and wild elephants, first met 
with in numbers at Karrah, now in the Futtehpoor® District, became 
more common as a traveller proceeded eastward. We may, therefore, 
fairly conclude that the Ghazeopoor District, which is situated on 
the Ghogra, and far east of Karrah, must have been in a great 
degree a forest, swarming with herds of elephants and rhinoceros, 
th^ or four hundred years ago.** 

I lived in that District more than forty years ago, and can 
testify from personal knowledge that no large game was then to be 
found anywhero in or near it. Even the black buck was rare, and 
there was practically no shooting to be had except wild-fowl. 

INCREASE IN CULTIVATED AREA 

The area under cultivation undoubtedly has increased vastly 
almost everywhere during the last three hundred years. It is not 
possible to give general comparative statistics and attempts to work 
out the figures for any individual modem administrative District are 
difficult and yield indeterminate results. In certain cases, as in that 

1. The same state of things ooatinaed to exist in Oudh until the 

tion in ISfiS. See Sleeman, Twin Ovdht 1808, Oantm, with reference to the faote 
as in 1848-60. 

2. jfe tread‘Allahabad*. 

8. Op. oit., p. 01. 
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of Sarkar Mungir (Monghyr) in Bihar, the Ain omits the figures of 
arm altogether, and in a hundred othw ways obstacles beset the pai^ 
of we inquirer who seeks to map out theSarlbtrs of Akbar and compare 
them with modern Districts. Elliot, Beames, and many local officers 
have attempted the task and attained partial, but admittedly only 
partial success.^ The proportionate extension of the cultivated area 
has, of course, varied infinitely in different localities. For instance, 
Mr.Morelandestimates that in the FatehpurDistrict, UnitedProvinces, 
as a whole, the tillage has about doubled, but in different parts of the 
district the increase varies between 50 and 400 per cent. Oldham, 
writing in 1870, estimated the cultivated area of the Ghazipur Sarkar 
in the east of the United Provinces to have been one-sixth of the total 
area in the reign of Akbar, as against more than five-sixths when he 
was writing. ^1 such estimates are merely rough approximations, and 
it is not worthwhile to pursue the subject in further statistical details. 
WILD BEASTS 

The range of the Rhinoceros indicus or unicornis is now resMct- 
ed to the forests of the Himalayas and the swampy tracts at the base 
of the mountains, but the great beast was hunted by Babur in the 
neighbourhood of Peshawar as well as on the banks of the Gogra. 

Akbar captured wild elephants in many places where now one 
would be as likely to meet a mammoth, and he shot tigers near 
Mathura. 

In ancient times the lion used to be found throughout the greater 
part of North-western and Central India. At the present time it is al¬ 
most extinct, only a few specimens surviving, it is believed, in Kathia¬ 
war. 

But in 1615, when Terry was encamped at Mandu in Central 
India, now included in the Dhar State, lions troubled the camp as 
they do at the present day in parts of Africa. 

*In those vast and extended woods’, Terry writes, *there are lions, 
tigers, and other beasts of prey, and many wild elephants. W^e lay one 
night in that wood with our carriages, and those lions came about us, 
discovering themselves by their roaring, but we keeping a good fire all 
night, they came not near enough to heart either ourselves or cattle ; 
those cruel beasts are night-walkers, for in the day they appear not.* 

At the same place, a little later : 

*One night, early in the evening, there was a great lion, which 
we saw, came into our yard (though our yard was compassed about 
with a stone wall that was not low); and my Lord Ambassador havii^ 
a little white neat shock that ran out barking at him, the lion present¬ 
ly snapt him up, leapt again over the wall, and away he went.' 

Jahangir and his courtries used to ride down lions, and kill them 
‘with their bows and carbines, and launces.’* It would be easy to 
give further illustrations of a like kind, but so much may suffice. 


1. For Sabas Agra, Allahabad, and Delhi see Silioc, Sufplmmtal Gl»ssan» 
ed. Beames, 1869. vol. ii, pp. 88-146 ; and for Subaa Oudh. (AwMh) and Bihar^ 
Beames in j.AJS.B.t part i, 1884, pp. 216-82 r and 1886, pp. 162-82, with maps. 

2. ‘Shook* or ‘shoagh*, a longhaired or shaggy dog. Ter^, pp. 182, 184, 
402, The last reooided Im oatdda Kathiawar was shot In the Cfwauor St^ on 
Jons 11,1872, 
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gardens 

The benefits conferred on India either directly by the Mogul 
emperors or in their time were not confined to the a^inistrative 
reforms already noticed or to the developments of art and literature 
to be discussed in the next chapter. 

Babur grumbled much at the deficiencies of the burning pkins of 
India in comparison with the delights of his pleasances at Samarkand 
and Kabul. He missed nothing more than the gardens with their 
murmuring streams to which ho had been accustom^, and did his best 
to make a colourable imitation of them by the help of wells and brick 
water-courses. Whenever he settled for a time at any place, his first 
thought was a gajrden, and he straightway sot to work to make one. 
So at Agra, across the river, he built a garden palace, where, after four 
years of sovereignty in India, his restless spirit passed away. He left 
directions that his body should be transported to Kabul, and there 
laid to its final rest in *the sweetest spot of the neighbourhood’, a lovely 
garden at the foot of a ‘turreted mountain’ beside a tumbling cascade. 

Akbar inherited his grandfather’s love for gardens and flowers, 
and made many ‘paradises’, as the old English monks called such re¬ 
treats. The scene of his accession was set in a well-planned garden, and 
other similar abodes of delight were constructed at Fathpnr-Sikri, Sik- 
andara, and various places. His son Jahangir frequently expresses his 
passion for flowers and gardens. The scarlet blossom of the dhah tree, he 
remarks, ‘is so beautiful that one cannot take one’s eyes off it*. 
Shahjahan, the author of the Taj and its exquisite gardens, continued 
the family tradition, but the puritan Aurangzeb cared for none of those 
things. The Mogul gardens certainly were a boon to India, and their 
merit is only now beginning to be frankly recognized. Those laid out 
round the great buildings of the period wore an essential element in 
the architectural design, and cannot be tampered with, save at the cost 
of spoiling the full expression of the architects’ idoas.^ 

new fruits and vegetables 

A garden is naught unless it is graced by a good selection of 
flowers and fruits. Babur, who could not be content with the some¬ 
what meagre assortment which satisfied the taste of the Bajas, devoted 
much attention to the subject of enriching the stock of the Ind^ garde¬ 
ner. He never rested until the local horticulturist was able to supply 
him with good grapes and musk melons. His successors follow^ 
his example and much improved the variety and quality of the flowers, 
vegetables, and fruits, ^tivated in Hindostan. 

The potato, meaning probably the ‘sweet potato’ {Batakut 
edidit or Ipomaea bataUia), which had been brought from Brazil to 
Spain in 1519, early found favour in India.^ Terry mentions the vege¬ 
table as being grown along with canots in Northern India; and when 
Aisaf Khan, Jahangir’s brother-in law, feasted the ambassador, 

1. See C.M. Villien Stuart, Gardens of the Great Mtighals, A, A C. Wj i M***', 
London, 1913 ; an interesting and well-illustrated book. 

8. Chambme, EngKlefaedia, 1904, and Empv/. Brit, ed. 11,8,V. ‘Potato* and 
■Sweet potato*. It is hardlf poMible that Terry*8 poti^ea w have be^ 
avia taherasm. 
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‘Mtatoes ezbeUontly uroll dreseed* weio an item in tlia ntunoioiiB 
ushea. The oonsoientiooff chaplain tasted them all, to hia aatia&otktti^ 

ABAF KHAN'S BANQIUET 

Terry’s account of the entertainment alluded to deserve quota¬ 
tion in full 09 being an authoritative description, such as is not to 
found elsewhere, of the manners of a great M uhaunmadan noble in 
the days of Akbar and his son. It is as follows : 

‘The Asaph Chan entertained my Lord Ambassador in a very 
spacious and a very beautiful tent, where none of his followers besides 
mjrself saw or tasted of that entertainment. 

‘That tent was kept fuU of a very pleasant perfume ; in which 
scents the King and grandees there take very much delict. The 
floor of the tent was flrst covered all over with very rich anH large 
carpets, which were covered again in the places where our dinner 
stood with other good carpets made of stitcht leather, to preserve 
them which wore richer; and those were covered again with pure white 
and fine callico cloths ; and aU those covered with very many di^es 
of silver ; but for the greater part of these silver dishes, they are not 
larger than our largest trencher plates, the brims of all of them gilt. 

‘We sat in that large room as it wore in a triangle ; the Ambas¬ 
sador on Asaph Chan’s right hand, a good distance from him; and 
myself below; all of us on the ground, as they there all do when they 
eat, with our faces looking each to the other, and every one of us 
had his separate mess. The Ambassador had more dishes by ten, and 
I less by ten, than our entertainer had ; yet for my part 1 had fifty 
dishes. They were all set before us at once, and little paths left bet¬ 
wixt them, that oiir entertainer’s servants (for only they waited) 
might come and reach them to us one after another, and so they 
did ; so that I tasted of all set before me, and of most did but taste, 
though all of them tasted very well. 

‘Now of the provision itself; for our larger dishes, they were 
filled with rice, dressed as before described; and this rice was present¬ 
ed to us, some of it white, in its own proper colour, some of it made 
yellow' with saffron, some of it was made green, and some of it put in¬ 
to a purple colour; but by what ingredient I knowj^ot; but this 1 am 
sure, that it all tasted very well: And with rice thus ordered, several 
of otir dishes were furnished; and very many more of them with flesh 
of several kinds, and with hens and other sorts of fowl out in pieces, 
as before I observed in their Indian cookery. 

‘To these we had many jellies and oulices rice ground to 
flour, then boiled, and after sweetened with sugar-candy and 
water, to be eaten cold. The flour of rice, mingled^with sweet almonds;^ 
made as small as they could, and writh some of the most fi^hy paift^ 
of hens, stewed with it, and after, the flesh so beaten into pWe, 
that it could not be dtsoemed, all made sweet with rose-water and 
sugar-candy, and scented with Ambergrease thhi was another of 

1 . Teny,pp. 

9 . Abo sj^ls‘cutltMs’, and said to mean savoury meat jeUies. Websior 
qnotse ‘eaudlSs and ouUfseis* bom Keaomont aoid bletoher* 

3, Now spelt‘amber^b*, asibs gritt or grey amber. Itijiamorldd. / 
seeMtfon fitcm tnaJntaetlnei of the spate' and (h Europe b used only as 
a materblder pecfiuneiy. 
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our dishes, and most lusoious one, which the Portuguese call tnangee 
reai, food for a King. Bfany other dishes we had, made up in cakes, 
of several forms, of the fbiest of the wheat flour, ming]^ with ah 
monds and sugar-candy, whereof some were scented, and some not. 
To these potatoes excellently well dressed; and to them digerssallads 
of the curious fruits of that country, some preserved in sugar, and 
others raw; and to these many roots candied, almonds blanched, 
raisons of the sun,^ prunellas,^ and I know not what, of all enough 
to make up the number of dishes before named ; and with these 
guelqm chme* was that entertainment made up. 

'And it was better a great deal, than if it had consisted of full 
and heaped up dishes, such as are sometimes amongst us provided for 
great and profuse entertainments. Our bread was of very good 
excellent wheat, made up very white and light, in round cakes ; and 
for our drink, some of it was brew’d, for ought 1 know, ever since 
Noha’s flood, that good innocent water, being all the drink there 
commonly used, (as before) and in those hot climates (it being better 
digested there than in other parts) it is very sweet, and allays thirst 
better than any other liquor can, and therefore better pleaseth, and 
agreeth better with every man that comes and lives there, than any 
other drink. 

'At this entertainment we sat long, and much longer than we 
could with ease cross-legged ; but all considered, our feast in that 
place was better than Apicius, that famous Epicure'of Borne, with 
all his witty gluttony (for so Paterculus calls it, ingeniosa gula)* could 
have made with all provisions had from the earth, air, and sea.** 
TEMPERANCE AND INTEMPERANCE 

Asaf Khan gave his guests nothing to drink except water, adher¬ 
ing strictly to the precepts of his religion. His sovereign, as is well 
known, had no scruples on the subject, and drank more or less heavi¬ 
ly, generally more, during the greater part of his life. Intemperance 
was the besetting sin of the Timurid royal family, as it was of many 
other Muslim ruling families. The grace with which Babur describes 
his frequent orgies wins forgiveness for the elegant toper, and the 
thoroughness of his temporary reformation when he became a tee¬ 
totaller at a crisis in his fortunes compels admiration. Humayun, who 
is not recorded to have indulged in excessive drinking, made himself 
stupid with opium. Akbar, as we have seen, ^rmitt^ himself the 
practice of both vices. Some of the mad freaks in which he indulged 
while under the influence of liquor have been narrated. They, natur¬ 
ally, occurred while he was still young. Later in life he rarely drank 
wine, but habitually consumed opium. The evil example set by 
the sovereigns was followed only too faithfully by the princes and 
nobles. Akbar’s two youn^^r sons died m early mtu^ood from 




. now 
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oonunonly sold packed in ootton-wool in 


1. The sun-dried 
chip boxes, and known as! 

2. Dried plums, the aru Bokhari of the biaaars. 

3. More common in the corrupt form ‘kickshaws'. 

4 . 'C. Velleius Paterculus, author of a compwdium of history friklahed in 
A.D. 80, and now rarely read; served under Tiberius, and was oontemporacy 
with Apicius. 

A. Teny, pp. 195-8, Indian cookery is described in the pages j^eceding. 
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ohronio alcoholism, and their elder brother was saved from the same 
|ate by a strong constitution, not by virtue. The bi<^aphies of the 
nobles recorded by Blochmann record a surprising number of deaths 
due to intemperance. One of the most coni^icuous victims of that 
vice was Mirza Jani Beg of Sind, who drank himself to death in the 
Deccan soon after tiie fall of Asirgarh, Another noble of high rank 
(Shahbeg Khan, No. 67) used to drink a terrible mixture of wine, hemp, 
and two forms of opium. Many other examples might be cited. 

But the vice of intemperance which so disgraced court circles 
was not common in decent society elsewhere. Terry was much 
impressed by the general sobriety of all ranks, both Hindu and 
Musalman,. and declares that ‘none of the people there are at any 
time seen drunk (though they might find liquor enough to do it) but 
the very ojSal and dregs of that people, and these rarely or very 
seldom’. The same eminently sympathetic author names ‘temperance, 
justice, and unwearied devotion’ as characteristic Indian virtues.^ 

The fighting Bajput clans all consumed opium freely, and often 
to ruinous excess. Speaking generally, the Imbits of the people in 
relation to strong drink and potent drugs seem to have been much 
the same as they are now. Princes, being free from the control of 
public opinion, always have been liable to the temptations of vicious 
excess, and fearful examples may still bo found. Individuals of good 
social position below the princely order sometimes give way to intern* 
perance, but the population, as a whole, is a sober one to-day, as it 
was in the days of Akbar and Jahangir, Certain castes which permit 
drinking are apt to exceed the limits of seemly conviviality on the 
occasions when they exercise their liberty. Public opinion in the 
mass, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, is distinctly opposed to 
intemperance, and so it has always been. 

INTRODUCTION OF TOBACCO IN 1604-5 

Tobacco was interoduced into the Mogul empire at the close of 
Akbar’s reign, either late in 1604 or early in 1605. The story is so 
well told by Asad Beg that his narrative, although long, deserve to 
Ira quoted in full. Bijapmr must have received the drug firom 
Portuguese traders. Asad Beg writes : 

‘In Bijapur 1 had found some tobacco. Never having seen 
the like in India, I brought some with me, and prepared a handsome 
pipe of jewel work. The stem, the finest to be procured at Achm, 
was three cubits in length, beautifully dried mid coloured, both ends 
being adorned witii jewels and enamel. I happened to come acrom 
a very handsome mouthpiece of Yaman cornelian, oval-ehaped, which 
X set to the stem ; the whole was very handsome. There was also a 
golden burner for lighting it,, as a proper accompaniment. Adil Khan 
[the Sultan of Bijapur] had given me a betel bag, of v^ superior 
workmanship ; t^ I filled with fine tobacco, su^, that if one leaf be 
lit, the whole will continue burning. I arranged all elegantly on a 
sdver tray. I had a silver tube made to keep the stem in, and that 
too was covered with pui^le velvet. 


I. T«ny, pp. X, 28 $. 
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*His Majesty enjoying himself after reoeiving my presents, 
and asking me how 1 had ooUeoted so many strange things in so short 
a time, when his eye fell upon the tray wi& the pipe and its apporte- 
nances; he expres^ great surprise, and examine the tobacco, which 
was made up in pipefuls ; he inquired what it was, and where l^diad 
got it. The Nawab Khan-i *Azam replied “This is tobacco, which 
is well known in Mecca and Medina, and this doctor has brought it 
as a medicine for Tour Majesty.”^ His Majesty looked at it, and 
ordered mo to prepare and take him a pipeful. He began to smoke 
it, when his physician approached and forbade his doing so. But 
His Majesty was graciously pleased to say he must smoke a little to 
gratify me, and taking the mouth piece into his sacred mouth, drew 
two or three breaths. The physician was in great trouble, and would 
not let him do more. He [scU. Akbmr] took the pipe from his mouth, 
and bid the Khan-i ’Azam try it, who took two or three pufis. He 
then sent for his druggist, and asked what were its peculiar qualities. 
He replied that there was no mention of it in his buo^; but tlmt it was 
a new invention, and the stems were imported from China, and the 
European doctors had written much in ite praise. The first physician 
Baid,“In fact, this is an untried medicine,about which the doctors have 
written nothing. How can we describe to Your Majesty the qualities 
of such unknown things ? It is not fitting that Your i^jesty should 
try it.” 1 said to the &st physioian,‘‘The Europeans are not so foolish 
as not to know all about it; there are wise men among them who seldom 
err or commit mistakes. How can you, before you have tried a thing 
and found out its qualities, pass a judgment on it that can be depended 
on by the physicians, kings, great men, and nobles ? Thin^ must be 
judged of according to their good or bad qualities, and the decision 
must be according to the facts of the case.” The physician replied, 
“We do not want to follow the Europeans, and adopt a custom which 
is not sanctioned by our own wise men, without trial.” I said,“It is 
a strange thing, for every custom in the world has been new at one time 
or other ; from the days of Adam till now they have gradually been 
invented. When a new thing is introduced among a people, and 
becomes well known in the world, every one adopts it; wise men and 
physicians should determine according to the good or bad qualities of 
a thing ; the good qualities may not appear at once. Thus the China 
root, not known anciently, has been newly discovered, and is useful 
in many diseases”.* When the Emperor heard me dilute and reason 
with the physician, he was astonishra, and being mu^ pleased, gave 
me his bluing, and then said to Khan-i ’Azam, ‘*Did you hemr how 
wisely Asad spoke ? Truly, we must not reject a thing that has been 
adopted by the wise men m otiier nations merely bemuse we cannot 
find in our books ; or how shall we progress ?” The physician was 
going to say moro, when His Ma^ty stopped him and called for the 

1. This to be the only indioatiem that Aaad Beg was regarded as 

being a physiciaQ. 

2. Aead Beg speaks as an expert. The *China rooi^ is tnberoiw roct 
or underground stem of various epcoies of Sinitax espeefany S, timmis. It was 
produced in plenty in the Sylhet Barkar {Ain, vol. ii, p. 124). AM Yale and 
Burnell, Gimao* Balfour, Cjeb^Mdia, S.V. 
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priest.^ The pfiest ascribed many good qualities to it;, but no one 
coidd persuade the ^yeioian; nevertheless, he was a good physicta. 

‘As I had brought a large supply of tobacco and pipes, 1 sent 
some to several of the nobles, while others sent to ask for some; 
indeed, all without exception, wanted some, and the practice was 
introduced. After that the merchants began to sell it, so the cimtom 
of smoking spread rapidly. His Majesty, however, did not adopt it.** 

Some years ' later, in 1617, Jahangir made up his mind that 
tobacco was productive of disturbance in most temperaments and 
constitutions. Accordingly, he forbade the practice of smoking, as 
his fellow sovereign, Shah Abbas, had done in Persia.* But the pro¬ 
hibitions of those autocratic potentates wore no more effectual than 
the CounUrblaat to Tobacco issued by their contemporary, James 1 of 
England. The cultivation of various species of the tobacco plant 
(Nieotiana) spread quickly in both India and Persia, and, as every¬ 
body knows, smoking is now nearly universal in India. The Indian 
tobacco trade in many forms is of great magnitude. 

‘The statistical returns for British India give the average area 
under tobacco for the ten years ending 1899-1900 as approximately 
1,700 square miles. It is believed, however, that the actual cultivation 
is much higher than these figures indicate. More than half the recor¬ 
ded area is in Bengal; the other chief centres of cultivation, m order 
of importance are l^dras, Bombay, Burma, the Punjab, and the 
United Provinces.’* 

MANUFACTURES AND INLAND TRADE 

The information about the state of manufactures in Akbar’s 
empire is scanty and slight. Such notices as exist refer chiefly to 
articles of luxury used at court. The emperor naturally encouraged 
the production of the well-known Kashmir shawls, which were made 
on a lar^ scale at Lahore as well as in their place of origin. Carpets 
and other fine textiles were woven at Agra and Fathpur-Sikri. Good 
cotton cloths were made at Fatan in Gujarat, and at Burhanpur in 
Khandesh. Sunargaon in the Dacca District of Eastern Bengal was 
famous for its delicate fabrics, ‘the best and finest cloth made of 
cotton that is in all India*.* 

In the autumn of 1685 Fitch travelled from Agra to Satgaon by 
river ‘in the companie of one hundred and fourscore boats laden wif^ 
Salt, Opium, Hinge [assafoetida]. Lead, Carpets, land divers otiier 
commowties down the river Jemena [Jumna]*, He observes that 
‘great store* of cotton goods was made at Benares. Patna had exten¬ 
sive trade in raw cotton, cotton cloths, sugar, opium, mid other com¬ 
modities. Tanda in Bengal also was a busy cotton mart. Tenry 
noticed that ‘many curious boxes, trunks, standishes [pen-cases], 

1, PreBumabW noeoniiig a mutUi but, perhaps, <ma of the Jesuits is neaiit. 

S. B. A D.. Vi. 166-7. 

8. JahsoKir, R.B,, i, 87Q{ B> & D., vl, 861, 

4. AG. (1907), ^ 1 . iii, pp. #-68 and general in^. In Northern Jnilia 
tobaooo Is fl^wn nsushy In sniwpatohei, the statistloai ^reonra of w]didi.istij^/ 
tobeivpei^b. 

5, Fitoh, pp. 94. no. 
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carpets, mth other excellent manufactures were to be had in the 
Mogul’s dominions.^ The ordinary village industries, of course, were 
^/^actised as they always have been throu^out the ages. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

The foreign trade of the empire, chiefly in articles of luxttty so 
far as imports were concerned, was considerable, and both Akbar and 
Jahangir took an interest in its extension. The seaports, as Terry 
observes (p. 397), were not numerous . On the western coast, Sibat, 

. a-^ifelihd busy harbour, was the most important;^ and on the eastern 
side, Satgaon, close to Hooghly (Hugli), seems to have been the diief 
mart. * Satagao n*, Fitch says (p. 141), *is a faire city for a city of 
the Moor^ . very plentiful of all things.’ 

Terry notes that the customs duties were *not high, that stran¬ 
gers of all nations may have the greater encouragement to trade 
there with him' [aeU. the Great Mogul].’ But, in accordance with the 
accepted economic theory of the age, traders were strictly forbidden 
to ‘carry any quantity of silver thenc e.’ Silver was largely imported, 
as it always has been and still is; and in Terry’s time the English 
purchases were chiefly paid for in that metal (p. 112). The trade with 
England had not been established before Akbar’s death. 

The chaplain considered indigo and cotton wool to be ‘the most 
staple commod ities’, that is to say, the pr^cipal articles of export in 
tlie empire (p. 105). Abu-1 Fazl does not explain the system of 
customs. The only distinct reference to port dues in the Ain which I 
can find is a table (vol. ii, p. 259) giving the revenue from that 
source obtained from ten small ports in Sarkar Sorath, Gujarat, as 
amoimting to the petty sum of 125,228 rnahmvdia equivalent to about 

£ 6,000 sterM g. -“ 

or miscellaneous revenue collected from Mahals 
Bandarban, and Mandawi in the Satgaon Sarkar (vol. ii, p. 141) 
amounting to 1,200,000 dana or 30.000, rupees, must have been 
customs and export duties.* The smafiness of the amount confirms 
Terry’s statement that the rate of duty was low. 

Akbar himself was a trader, and did not disdain to earn commer¬ 
cial profits.* 

CHINESE PORCELAIN 

The Nicies "of luxury imported firom foreign countries included 
considerable quantities of Chinese porcelain of high quality, which was 
largely used Imth by the em^ror aud by ■ his Muhammar^n nobles. 
Ga^ prejudices prevent Hindus &om using pottery, except of the most 
fragile and impermanent kind. Akbar’s dinner u^ to 1^ brought to 
him in porcelain dishes imported from China.* When he died in 1605, 

1. Terry, p. HI. 

2. Monserrate (1582) writes *Frequ6n8 est n ea mMcatorott oonvenius, 
)t navium oonoorsus: amne ab ipsis fauoibus, ad urbem ipsaxn, praealto, ao lato, 
id quam est tatus portus’ [Commmtcfimt P« 651). 

$. Bmdar means *a port*, and Mtutdawi, *a market*. 

4. * Ao ne aliqnid praetennittere videatur, quod ad peeolium aogetkdnmi 
Mrtineat| mereaturiB faciendis, rem quaeritf eamque non mediooriter auget’ 
ComamUaiutr p. 646). 

A Pemsohi, p. 19 . 
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' he left in .^ra alone more than two i^ions and a half of mp^ 
worth of 'most elegant vessels of every kind in porcelain and oolotu^ 
glass’.^ The gla^ probably came from Venice;' Little or nothing of 
that vast store now exists, but the Indian bazaars still yield occasion 
naUy, or yielded some years ago, good speounens of porcelain impor*" 
ted during the Mogul period. Ilie favourite ware was that known to < 
European connoisseurs as « celadon*, but at Delhi called * Ghqr #*. 

‘The ware is extremely heavy. The basis is red, and tiie glaze, 
which is very thick, has a dark willow-green colour. The vasw are i 
generally crackled, and the plates or dishes are deep and sometimes 
have fluted or gadrooned edges. Beneath tbe glaze are usually bou¬ 
quets of flowers' (generally chrysanthemums), fishes, and other designs.* 

Most of the good Indian examples seem to belong to the Ming 
period (a.d. 1368-1644), but a few pieces may go back to the Sung 
period (a.I). 960-1280). The ware was specially esteemed because it 
was believed to split or break if brought into contact with poisoned 
food. Other kinds of Chinese pottery also were imported.^ __^ 

SECURITY OF LIFE AND PROPERTY 

The sucoeraful prosecution of commerce is dependent on the 
existence of reasonable security for life and property. Tbree hundred 
years ago people did not expect to find in either Europe or Asia the 
elaborate police arrangements now deemed essential, nor did they 
consider it a hardship to meet with robbers now and again, or to be 
compelled to defend their persons and goods with their own stout 
arms. In Akbar’s reign the roads must have been fairly secure in the 
more settled parts of the country, although they were never so safe 
that precautions in travelling could be dispensed with. Some of the 
wilder regions, especially the Bhil country in tho west, wore much 
infested by daring banditti, and travellers were well advised to move 
in large caravans. Sometimes guards were furnished by the local 
authorities. In 1595 the mem^rs of the third Jesuit Mission, when 
going to Lahore through Gujarat and Bajputana, were obliged to join 
company with a huge caravan comprising 400 camels, 100 horses, 100 
wagons, and a great miiltitude of poor folk on foot. They had a very 
unapleasant and tedious journey t^ugh sandy and desolate country, 
where the supplies were scanty, until they came within sixty leagues 
from Lahore, when they reached fertile and prosperous districts. Lste, 
in 1615, when Terry was marching up country to Mandu in order to 
meet Sir Thomas Boe, who had summoned him from Surat, ,he made 
long journey of four hundred miles Very safely’, although hu eonipany 
was small, comprising only four other Englishmen and about twenty 
natives of the country. In some of the more dangerous spots they 
were protected by guards deputed by the governor. The party was 
attacked only once, near Baroda.* 

1. Da Laet and Manriqne in *Tbe Trcostoa of Akbar% yjR.A.y., 1915, p, 

249 . 

2. Bendlev, ‘Forei^ Industrial Art Products imported into India', 

No. 189, January 1916, p. 1, and plates. See also a valuable article ii|\ 

&e flnt nimsbw of the 1916, 

5* pp. 181,171. Teny epella‘wodora*. 
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ROADS AND BRIDGES 

The roads, except oertain great byways, were not good, Mid 
permanent bridges over even the smaller rivers were rare. Terry did 
not happen to see any, but a few existed, of which the most notaMe, 
perhaps, was the substontial structure erected early in Akbar’s re^' 
by Munim Khan at Jaunpur. It still stends and does good service. 
Ordinarily, rivers had to be crossed by fords, ferries, or bridges of 
boats, and the passage was extremely difficult when the streams were 
in flo^. Akbar’s chi^ engineer, ELasim Khan, was specially skilful in 
oonstructing bridges of b^ts for the passage of the imperial army. 
He built several such over the rivers cf the Panjab in 1581. At Agra 
and some other cities boat bridges were kept up for ordinary traffic 
os along as the state of the rivers permitted. Tpm Goryate immensely 
admired the ‘Long Walk’, four hundred miles in len^h, 'shaded by 
groat trees on both sides’, which was the king’s highway between 
Lahore and Agra. ‘This’, says Terry (p. 81) ‘is lookad upon by travel¬ 
lers, who have found the comfort of that cool shade, as one of the 
rares and most beneficial works in the whole world.’ The section of 
the highway between Agra and Delhi had been constructed by Sher 
Shah, to whom Akbar was indebted for so many ideas.^ Sarais, or 
public inns, and wells were provided on the main roads. The provi¬ 
sion of such conveniences on highways was in accordance with the 
practice of the best Hindu kings in ancient times. 

1. *Sh 0 r Khan made 6he road wbioh now tuna from Delhi to Agra [ 40 /. 
that going west of the Jumna through Mathura], by cutting through jungles, 
removing obstacles, and building sareis. Before that time people bad to travel 
through the Doab [ret*/, the tract east of the Jumna lying between that river 
and the Ganges] between thoee two places. There was so much security in 
travelling during his reign, &c.,’ (Nuru-1 Uokfc, in B. A D., vi, 188). 

NOTE 

My observations in this chapter require modification in the light of the 
essays by W.H. Moreland entitled, ‘Prices and Wages under Akbar* {7.Rjl.S., 
1917, pp. 817-26) and'The Value of Money at the Court of Akbar* (ij^, 1918, 
pp. 376-86). Certain consequent changes have been introduced in the text, but 
large alterations being Impracticable, it is desirable to record this explanatory 
note. Mr. Morelanda table {J,R.A.S.t 1917, p. 820), which agrees with mine 
{emit, p. 283) for barley mid jiaottr, differs in other items. He holds (ibid, p. 883) 
that while we are ‘justified m saying that Akbar’s workmen did not get mow 
than two dssu a day*, there is *a substantial {nobabjlity that they actually got 
less*. He maintains that 'the oonclnsion is not Justified that the hired landless 
labourer had probtUffy more to eat under Akbar and Jahangir than be has now*. 
Accepting that view, I have sJtcted 'probably* to ‘possibly* in line IS of p. SSfi 
aitU. Mr. Moreland in his latw essay finds (1) mat in Akbar’s time money, 
measured in country produce, was w(mh about six times more then it was 
immediately before the Great War; (2) that the low prices ‘benefited mainly 
the upper dosses*; (8) that urban labourers were os well off li»r food as at 
present, but were worse supplied with elotbes and metal ntensilB; wbile (4) ‘the 
peasants wwe much worse off than now in regard to all articles whiob they had 
to purchase.* 

The ^^stems of revenue ^settlement* are discussed by the mme author end 
Mr. Tuauf All in ‘Akbar's Lend Ret enue Syatem aa deeoribed in tba Mhi Akk»i 
(ibid. 1918, pp. 1^). Seveial emendations have been made accordingly in chap, 
raedf*. 



Chapter XV 

LITERATURE AND ART 
INDO-PER81AN LITERATURE 

The IndO'Persian literature of Akbar’s reign, puttiog aside com¬ 
mentaries on the Koran and other purely theological or technical 
works, may bo classified under the heads of translations, histories, 
letters, and verse. Probably nobody nowaday reads tbe translati<ni3 
&om Sanskrit books so laboriously made by Badaoni and other 
people at the command of Akbar. It would Ira difficult to obtain a 
competent opinion on their literary merit, and it does not seem 
worthwhile to try to obtain it. The principal collection of letters, 
that by Abu-1 Fazl, has not been translate. The histories, which 
are enumerated in the bibliography, are of value as records of fact 
rather than as literature, Nizamu-d din, who says that he wrote 
purposely in a simple style, seems to have succored in so doing. 
The language of !^daoni is more difficult. His composition is 
utterly lacking in arrangement and literary proportion, Abu-1 Fazl 
alone among the historians aimed at producing a work worthy to 
be ranked as literature, but can hardly be said to have succeeded, as 
will be explained presently. 

The versifiers, or so-callod posts, wore extremely numerous, 
Abu-1 Fazl tolls us that although Akbar did not care for them *thou8- 
ands of poets are continually at court, and many among them have 
completed a diimn (collection of artificial odes), or have written a 
mamam (composition in rhymed oouplnts)’. The author then pro¬ 
ceeds to enumerate and criticize ‘the best among them’, numbering 
59, who had been presented at court. Ho further names 15 others 
who had not been presented but had sent encomiums to His Majesty 
from various places in Persia,^ Abu-1 Fazl gives many extracts from 
the writings of the select 59, which I have r^ in their English dress, 
without find^ a single sentiment worth quoting; although he ex¬ 
tracts include passages from the works of his brother Faizi, the 
‘king of poets’, which Abu-1 Fazl considered to enshrine ‘gems of 
thought*. 

Most of the authors prostitute the word love to the service of 
unholy passion, and Faizi sins in that way like the others. 

Many of the persons who claimed the honourable name of 
poet had no better claim to that title than the composer of acroatics 
for a magazine has. They exercised their perverse ingenuity in tortur¬ 
ing words into all sorts of shapes, omitting words with dotted letters, 
constructing cunningly devised chronograms, and such like trivialities. 
Exercises of the kina, whatever their teqlu^l luerits may be, cer-^ 
tainly are not poetry. Bloohmann held that ‘alter Amir Khimrau 


■ 1, Aittf vol, i, pp, 611* 
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of Delhi, Muhammadan India has seen no greater poet than Faizi*,^ 
No critic could be in a better position to judge. Admitting the 
justice of Blochmaun’s verdict, I can only say that the other ‘poets* 
of Muhammadan India must be worth very little. They do not seem 
to have written anything with substance in it sufficient to stand^^the 
ordeal of translation. All or nearly all of them, if an opinion may 
be formed upon the strength of Blochmann’s translation of Abu-1 
Fazl’s picked extracts, are disgraced by the filthiness to which allusion 
has been made. 

ASU-LFAZL 

No such reproach can be levelled against Abu-1 Fazl, undoub¬ 
tedly the ablest among the authors of the reign, writing in Persian. 
However severe may be the criticisms of his literary style, he is 
absolutely free from impurity. His prose style, as read in Mr. 
Beveridge’s translation of the Ahharmrm, is intolerable to me. Sim¬ 
ple facts are wrapped in a cloud of almost meaningless rhetoric, and 
an indelible impression is produced on the mind of the reader that 
the author lacks sincerity. Nevertheless, Blochmann endorsed the 
judgement of the author of the Ma*aairu-l Umara that ‘as a writer 
Abu-1 Fazl stands unrivalled. His style is grand and free from the 
technicalities and flimsy prettinesses of other munshis (secretaries), 
and the force of his words, the structure of his sentences, the 
suitableness of his compounds, and the elegance of his periods are 
such that it would be difficult for any one to imitate them.*® 

Few Europeans can honestly agree with that criticism. By far 
the most satisfactory of Abu-1 Fazl’s compositions, in my judgement, 
and probably in that of most western readers, is the interesting 
autobiography which he appended to the third volume of the 
Ain-i Akbari. The stylo, although not altogether free from the 
wearisome affectation in which the author delighted, is far more 
straightforward and sincere than that of the Akhamama. 

On the whole, so far as I can see, the Indo-Persian works of 
Akbar’s ago possess little interest as monuments of literary art. 

THE GREATEST MAN OF THE AGE 

It is a relief to turn from the triviality and impurity of most of 
the versifiers in Persian to the virile, pure work of a great Hindu— 
the tallest tree in the ‘magic garden’ of mediaeval Hindu poesy. 
His name will not be found in the Ain-i AMxiri, or in the pages of 
any Muslim annalist, or in the books by European authors based 
on the narratives of the Persian historians. Y^et that Hindu was 
the greatest man of his age in India—greater even than Akbar 
himself, inasmuch as the conquest of the hearts and minds of 
millions of men and women effected by the poet was an achievement 
infinitely more lasting and important than any or all of the victories 
gained in war by the monarch. Although the poet numbered among 
his firiends and admirers both Baja Man Singh of Amber and the 

1. Aui» vol.i,Biograpl]y,p. vtI. 

3. Acs, vol. ip Btogtapliy, p. axis. 
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Khan Khanan (Miiza Abdu-r rahim),^ the two most powerful nobles 
of ^bar’s later years, he does not appear ever to have been brought 
to the notice of either the emperor or Abu-1 Fazl. Probably the 
explanation may be that the two nobles named did not b^me 
acquainted with the poet until after the death of Akbar, in 1605. 
Neither the secretary nor his master showed any unwillingness to 
recognize Hindu merit, and if they had known of the genius who 
lived a quiet life at Benares they would not have been slow to 
acknowledge his excellence and encourage him in his undying 
labours. 

TULSI DAS, ms LIFE 

Tulsi Pas the name of the Hindu for whom such pre-emi¬ 
nence is claimed. He enjoyed no advantages of birth, forttme, or 
education, being the son of ordinary Brahman parents, who exposed 
him in his infancy to live or die, because he had been born in an 
unlucky hour. Fate or providence willed that the child should 
be picked up by a wandering mendicant, who gave him sustenance 
as well as instruction in the legendary lore of Rama. The rescued 
child wandered about with his adoptive parent, living for some time 
at Chitrakut and Rajapur, in the Banda District of Bundelkhand. 
Most of the later part of his long life was spent at Benares, where 
he wrote the bulk of his poems. His literary career, which did not 
begin until he was past the age of forty, lasted for forty years, 
from 1674 to 1614. In 1623 he died, aged over ninety. Such are 
the simple facts of his life, which matter little. His writings matt^ 
much. 

THE RAMAYAN, OR RAMGHARIT MANAS 

The principal composition of Tulsi Das, on which his fame 
mainly rests is the huge epic poem in seven books, commonly 
known as the Batmyan but entitled by the author the ‘Lake of the 
Deeds of Ram’ mawia]. The title was intended to sig¬ 

nify that the reading and recitation of the poem would purify the 
student from sin, as bathing in the waters of a sacred lake is believed 
to purify the pilgrim. The work is so large that Growse's prose 
translation occupies 562 quarto pages.^ The subject is the story ojf 
the deeds of the hero Ram or Rama, who is regarded as God mani¬ 
fested in the flesh, and entitled to the deepest reverence. Whatever 
the explanation of the fact may bu it is certain that the theology 
approaches so closely to that of Christianity that many passages 
might be applied to Christian uses by simply substituting the name 
of Jesus for that of Bam. Grierson cites a long prayer, which, as 

1. The Khan Khanna (Qrierson, Vemaeular Uteratan, No. 108), who wrote 
flaently under the name of Rahim in Persian as well as in Arabia, Turld, 
Sanskrit, and Hindi, was reokoned the Maeoenss of his age (Bloohmaan, in Ah , 
vol. i, p. 392). For the Ma’anm see E. ft D., ▼!, 237. Raja MnnSingn 
(No. 109 of (Frierson) als'' was a liberal {Mitron of learning and iCterature. Sir 
George Grierson informs me that the friend of Tulsi Das named Todai Mall was 
a merchant of Benaras, and not the famous finance minister, as Sir George 
formerly supposed him to be. 

S. Gh!uwae*8 excellent version deserves the highest praise^ Written in 
good Enidish, it rqnesents the original aa faithfiilly aafttosoeenreprodnoo 

versa. 
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he justly observes, might be printed in a Christian prayer-book. The 
morality of the poem is as lofty as the theolo^, and there is not 
an impure word or idea in it from beginning to end. Rama’s wife, 
Sita, is depicted as the ideal of womanhood. The poem is to the 
Hindus of Northern India even more than the Bible is to ordinary 
British Christians. *In its own country it is supreme %bove all 
otW literature and exercises an influence which it would be difficult 
to exaggerate.’ That influence is all for good. The religion taught 
is that of the love of Gk>d—a personal God, who loves and cares 
for his children, and makes himself understood through his incar¬ 
nation, Bama the Saviour. 

UTERARY MERITS OF THE POEM 

The poem is written in archaic Hindi, the vernacular of Ajodhya 
and surrounding districts in the sixteenth century, recorded phoneti¬ 
cally. It is consequently difficult for European students, and very 
few people of European birth are able to read it in the original 
with ease. Sir George Grierson, one of the few, is firmly convinced 
that the poem is ‘the work of a great genius.’ He admits that as 
a work of art it has to European readers its prolixities and episodes 
which grate against Occidental tastes’; but, notwithstanding, he 
holds to the opinion that the poem is a masterpiece. He points 
out that the style varies with the subject, some passages being filled 
with ‘infinite pathos’, while others are expressed in the form of 
sententious aphorisms so much favoured by Hindu authors. The 
characters, each of which has a well-defined personality, '‘live and 
move with all the dignity of a heroic age’. The opinion of other 
competent experts coincides with that of Grierson, and, although 
my acquaintance with the original is extremely slight, I may say that 
I concur cordially. In a letter dated January 30, 1916, Sir George 
Grierson expresses himself even more strongly than he has done in 
print, and declares that ‘I still think that Tulsi Has is the most 
important figure in the whole of Indian literature’. 

NATURE SIMILES OF TULSI DAS 

Tulsi Das, although not averse to using the conventional langu¬ 
age of Indian poets in many passages, is rightly praised because his 
narrative ‘teems with similes drawn, not from the traditions of the 
schools, but from nature herself, and better than Kalidasa at his best. ’ 
The th^ examples following, which I venture to clothe in material 
garb, may be thought sufficient to justify the criticism quoted. 

s 

HnmiUty 

E’en as the tree with golden fruitage blest 

Gladly bows down to earth its lofby crest; 

Just so, the more enrich’d by fortune kind. 

More and more humble grows the noble mind. 

• • 

%% 

The tortured heart 

In time of drouth the scorching earth finds rest 

By cracking; but within my burning breatft 
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The tortured heart, enduring oeaseless grief, 

Graoks not, while ^d*8 decree forbids relief. 

• • « 
m 

Tht feocAer's toord 

As at the healthful breath of autumn's breeze 

The noxious swarm of rain-fed insects flees ; 

So, at the teacher's word, the mist of doubt 

And error vanishes in he^long rout.^ 

SURDAS 

Among the numerous Hindu poets who graced the court 
or reign of Akbar, the second place after Tulsi Das is accorded by 
unanimous consent to Sur Das, ‘the blind bard of Agra*, who, with 
his father, Ramdas, is included in Abu-1 Fazl's list of thirty-six sin¬ 
gers and musicians employed at cburt.^ Abu-i Fazl does not refer 
to the written compositions of Sur Das, which, according to Grierson, 
are characterized by ‘cloying sweetness.' He is said to have excelled 
in all styles. 

It is impossible in this place to go farther into detail. Readers 
who desire to pursue the subject will find guidance in the works 
enumerated in the bibliography. 

CAUSES OF DEVELOPMENT OF HINDI POETRY 

The brilliant development of original Hindi poetry in the time 
of Akbar may be ascribed partly, like the contemporary develop¬ 
ment of literature in England, to the undefinable influence exercised 
by a glorious and victorious reign, which necessarily produces a 
stimulating effect on all the activities of the human mind* The 
emperor's known and avowed partiality for Hindu practices and 
modes of thought, and the active interest which he showed in 
acquiring a knowledge of the ancient literature of India, contributed 
to the satisfactory result, as did the comparative peace secured by 
a government stronger than its predecessors. Although the achieve¬ 
ment of Tulsi Das may not have been brought to the personal 
knowledge of Akbar, the poet felt that he could canry on his pro- 
lon^d labours without fear of disturbance or {wrsecution. Almost 
all EUndu poetry of merit is closely associated with the unrestricted 

1. The TefwenoeB to Grovse's translatioii are No. 1, book iii, Doha 86 (mSS 
of standard ed. of text ); No. 2, book ii, Doia ■ 141 (—146 of t^); lib. 3, book 
iv.2>0Aal7(-18oftezt). 

Growse riders in prose: 

i. *The tree laden with fruit bowed low to the ground, like a generous 
soul whom every inerease of fortune renders only more humble than before.* 

ii. *Hy heart bereft of its beloved is like olay drained of water, but it 

orabks not; now I know how capable of tmture is the body that God has given 
me,’ * 

iii. *nnder the influenoe of the autumn etfth is rid of its insect swarms, 
as a man, who has found a good teacher, is relieved firom all doubt and error.' 

Grierson translates the last passage more literally thus: 

'The swarms of living creatures with which, in the rainy season, the earth 
was fulfilled, are gone. Whmi they found the Autumn ap|»oaohiBg, th^ 
departed. So, when nman flndeth a holy sj^tual guide, ail doubts add enters 
vanish.* 

8* Am, vol. i, p. 618 . 
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practice of the Hindu religion, which was absolutely assured by 
the government of Akbar. Muhammadans alone had reason to 
complain that the imperial principles of universal toleration were 
often disregard^ to tiieir detriment. The Muhamma^n literature 
of the time, written mainly by courtiers and officials, apppars to be 
far inferior in originality to the Hindi poetry. The impetus given 
to Hindi literature by the policy of Akbar lasted long after his 
death, throughout the reign of Jahangir, who ordinarily continued 
his father's system of government, and even into the reigns of 
Shahjahan and Aurangzeb, the temple-breakers.* 

MUSIC AND SONG 

The cognate subject of music, to which reference has been 
made already in chapter iii, requires more explicit notice. Akbar, 
we are told, 

'pays much attention to music and is the patron of all who practise 
this enchanting art. There are numerous musicians at court, Hindus, 
Iranis, Turanis, Kashmiris, both men and women. The court musi¬ 
cians are arranged in seven divisions, one for each day of the week.' 
Abu-l Fazl goes on to give a list of thirty-six singers and performers 
on sundry instrumeniis, which includes the name of Baz Bahadur, the 
ex-king of Malwa, who had been appointed a mansabdar of 1,00{), 
and is described as ‘a singer without rival.* 

The fact that many of the names are Hindu, with the title Khan 
added, indicates that the professional artists at a Muhammadan court 
often found it convenient and ^profitable to conform to Islam. The 
list does not include any women. Several of the persons named were 
poets as well as singers. 

According to Abu-1 Fazl, Akbar was the master of ‘such a 
knowledge of the science of music as trained musicians do not 
possess ; and he is likewise an excellent hand at performing, especi¬ 
ally on the nakkarah (kettle-drum).' The emperor made a special 
study of Hindi vocalization under Lai Kalawant, or Miyan Lai, who 
taught him 'every breathing and sound that appertains to the Hindi 
language.’^ Details of the daily routine of the formaJ performances 
by the palace band are given in the Ain-i Ahbari. 

TANSEN 

All authorities and traditions are agreed that the best performs 
at Akbar's court was Miyan Tansen, whom Akbar, in the seventh 
year of the reign, had required the Raja of Riwa to surrender. Abu-1 
Fazl declared that *a singer like him has not been in India for the 
last thousand years.' He was a close friend of Sur Das, and, like 
many of his contemporaries, received mu(^ at his musical education 
at Gwalior, where Raja Man Singh Tomar (1486-1618)'had founded 
a school of music. Tansen became a Mxffiammadan, assumed or 

1 . For (ihabjahan’s extensive destruction of temples K^Badshah-nam in 
E. ft D., vli, 36. Eiphinstone exaggerated the 8um>osed ‘beneficent and paternal' 
oc^uot of Shahjahan. Jahangir occasionally did a little desecration oft^plM 
when policy required him to pose as a good Musalman. « 

S. Jahangir, R.B..i, 160. 
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was given the title of Mirza and is bnried in Muslim holy ground 
at Gwalior. Unfortunately, he permitted himself to be ensmwed by 
the prevailing vice of Musalmans in that age. His talents included 
the composition of verse. He died in the thirty-fourth year of the 
reign, late in April, a.o. 1589 (a.h. 997), probably at GwaUor.^ 
TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT, &C. 

The active interest shown by Akbar in the ancient Sanskrit 
literature of India, to which allusion has been made, was chiefly 
manifested by his orders for the preparation of Persian translations 
and adaptations of the epics and other famous works. The versions, 
when completed with magnificent bindings and illustrations, were 
consigned to the immense imperial library at Agra. The Sanskrit 
books translated or paraphrased comprised the At^rva Veda ; both 
of the great epics, namely, the Maht^harata and the Ramayana of 
Valmiki; the LUavati, a treatise on arithmetic ; and many others. 
The work of translation was not confined to Sanskrit authors. Greek 
and Arabic books were also dealt with. The Khan Khanan rendered 
into Persian the celebrated Memoirs of Babur, which had been 
written in Turki.^ Faizi made the version of the treatise on arith¬ 
metic, and Badaoni, to his intense disgust, was compelled to labour 
on the infidel Makabharata and Ramayana. He could find only 
faint comfort in the thought that he was a blameless victim of 
destiny. 

*But such is my fate, to be employed on such works. Neverthe¬ 
less, 1 console myself with the reflection that what is predestined 
must come to pass.** 

The nobles were required to take copies of the illustrated 
adaptation of the Mahabkaraktt which was entitled the Rasmnama,* 
LIBRARY 

Akbar’s ancestors, notwithstanding their stormy lives, had 
loved and collected books. Akbar, although he had not taken the 
trouble to learn to read, yet, *by a peculiar acquisitiveness and a 
talent for a selection, by no means common, had made his own all 
that can be seen and read in books*.* In order that material for 
his studies through the medium of the ear might not be lacking, he 
collected an enormous library of extraordinary pecuniary value, to 
which probably no parallel ^en existed or ever has existed in the 

1. For Akbar’s musio and Tansen see eaOs, ohap. iii; Ain, vol. i, pp. 61 

i Ain 19, with plates) and 611; A.N., ii, 279 ; Grierson, Vtmaeular LUeratun, No, 
0, &o; A.S.R., ii, 370, with desoription of Tansen's tomb; A.H. Fox Strang- 
ways. The Music of Hiniostan, Oxford, 1914, p. 83. Jahangir confirms Abud Facra 
opinion of Tansen’s skill Jahangir B.B., i, 413). Tansen is labelled as Mirsa 
in the ntmratna drawing. Baja llan Singh Tomar of Gwalior most not be con¬ 
founded with his namesake, t^p Kaohhwaha of Amber (Jaipur). A full-length 
portrait of Tansen, on a small scale, is included by an anachronism in a picture 
of Jahangir’s reisin, depicting a court group, which is in the possession of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society. 

2. Ain, book i, Ain 34 ; vol. i, pp, 103-6, 

8. Badaoni, ii, .S80, 847, 426. 

4. Bee Colonel Hendley^ fine edition (1883) of the plates in the Jaipur 
copy (vol. iv, of Mmotial ^ the SMHthn), 

6. Badaoni, ii, 268. 
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world. All the books were manusoripts. Akbw oared nothing for 
print^ volumes, and got rid of the choice specimens presented to 
him by the first Jesuit mission. When the inventory of his treasures 
preserved in the fort of Agra was taken after his death, in October 
1606, the books, 'written by great men, mostly by ve^ |ipncient and 
serious authors*, adorned with extremely valuable bindings, and in 
many oases enriched with costly illustrations by the best artists, 
numbered 24,000, valued at nearly six and a half millions of rupees 
(6,463,731). The average valuation for each volume therefore comes 
to from £ 27 to £ 30, according to the rate of exchange assumed. 
The total value similarly was equivalent to £ 646,373 or 737,169. 
4,300 choice manuscripts had been transferred from Faizi's library 
after his death, in 1695. The figures of the inventory are beyond 
doubt, being taken from official registers copied independmitly by 
two European authors.^ 

PRINTING 

No native Indian Government or private speculator attempted 
to use the art of printing by types until near the close of the 
eighteenth century, when certain Bengali works were printed under 
European supervision. The earliest Indian printing had been done 
by the Jesuits in presses at Goa and Bachol, beginning about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Very few specimens of the 
productions of those presses have survived, and not even one 
example can be traced of the books printed at Ambalacatta in 
Cochin during the seventeenth century. It is difficult to out 
satisfactory types for the Pei‘so*Arabio alphabet, which was used 
for the works in Akbar’s library, and it is impossible to produce 
with types results at all comparable with the beautiful calligraphy 
of the best manuscripts written in Persian. Akbar, who did not want 
books written in European languages, would have been horrified to 
see the works of his favourite authors reproduced by a mechanical 
process, instead of by the artistry of the skilful penmen who found 
liberal patronage at his court. His inability to read did not hinder 
him from enjoying and appreciating the beauty of the writing turned 
out by the best caJligraphists, who were esteemed as artists at least 
as highly as the draughtsmen and painters who enriched the 
manusoripts with delicately executed illustrations.^ 

GALUGRAPHY 

Asiatic connoisseurs in China, Persia, Central Asia, and India 
treat fine handwriting or calligraphy seriously as a branch of art, 
and are often attracted by the penmanship-of a manuscript more 
than by the illustrations, if any. Specimens of the handiwork of 

1. The authors are Hsnrique and de Laet. See ‘The Treasure of Akbw* 
in J.iZ.il.5., April 1915. Mandelslo, who gi^es the same figures, does not count, 
as his editor copied from dther Manriquo or de Laet. For Faizi’s library see 
Bloohmann in Ain, vol. i, p. 481. 

2. See Balfour, Cydop. India, 5rd ed., 1885, S.V. Printing; 3A.S.B>, 1913, 
pp. 149*68; and Hosten(G'sfA«/ieAirra/tf 4 /'/s<fis, Jan. 19U). The Tibetan blook* 
ixwting, derived from Ohinai never oune into use in Indm, so far aa I know. 
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the more celebrated artists in writing were earefnlly collected and 
prefihrved with reverence in albums, of which many still exist. Abn-l 
Fasl enumerates eight styles of writing as being current in his day 
in Turkey, Turkistmi, Persia, and India, distinguished one from the 
other chiefly by the proportion of curved to straight lines. In the 
Kufic script the straight lines were five-sixths of the whole, whereas 
in the Nastalik, which Akbar preferred, all the lines were curved. 
The author of the iitn-i AlAari goes into much detail on the subject, 
which w«old not interest many modem readers. The most renowned 
master of Nastalik in Akbar’s time was Muhammad Husain of 
Kashmir, who was honoured by the title of *Clold-pen* (Zarrin-kalam), 
Many other names of eminent scribes are recorded. The taste for 
elegant penmanship is not extinct, but the art is now little practised 
in India because it is no longer profitable. Sir John Malcolm, 
writing of experience in Persia early in the nineteenth century, 
remarks: 

‘I have known seven pounds given for four lines written by 
Derweish Mujeed, a celebrated penman, who has been dead some 
time, and whose beautiful specimens of writing are now scarce.*^ 

It is unlikely that any Indian connoisseur would now pay such 
a price. 

ORIGIN OF 1NDO-PER81AN PIGTORIAL ART 

During the early years of his reign Akbar had had no time to 
spare for the luxuries of art. A hard fight was needed to recover 
the Indian dominions of his father and grandfather, and to free him¬ 
self from the control of his womankind and the Uzbeg nobles. In 
1669, when he decided to build Pathpur-Sikri as a memorial of the 
birth of his son and heir, much fighting remained to be done ; but 
he had then become master of Hindostan with its great fortresses, 
and was able to feel himself to be indeed a king. From about 
that year his active patronage of art and artists may be dated. 
The amenities of life in the Mogul court were regulated on the 
Persian model. The monarchs of Persia, who belonged to the 
dissenting Shia sect of Islam, took a lively interest in various forma 
of art and paid little regard to the ancient Mosaic and Koranic 
prohibition of the artistic use of images. The Persian draughtsmen 
and painters were thus able to create an important sdhoo], andi 
produce multitudes of coloured drawings—often loosely called 
miniatures—filled with dainty representations of men, women, Iwaste, 
and birds. The m^rliest worlto of that school date from the thirteenth 
century. The Persian master most closely connected wil^ the 
Indian branch of the school founded by Akbar was Bihzad of Herat, 
the contemporary of Babur. His work, more than that of any other 
man, was taken as a model by the numerous artists whom Akbmr 
collected round him at Fathpur-Sikri. The Darabmmdh, a stoiy- 

1. Niiif. Pmia, new ed., 1829, vol. ii, p. 421 s. For tlie.aabjeot genemlly 
seeHnart, t4sCUdtiffttpku aUsI’Orimt MuaUmm, Paris 1808. A 
workiaPsniaaornzun,by ProfiBssor If. Bidaysl Husain, entitled Tsdtttra-i 
jOmAuuutttih is aaid to be good, but I have not examined It. 
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book prepared to Akbar’s order, inoludes a composition by Bihzad, 
touched up by Abdu-s samad (Abdul Samad), who had been the 
drawing-master of Akbar as a boy. That picture may be regarded 
as one of the earliest book illustrations of the Indo-Persian school, 
and it is possible that it may even antedate the foundation of 
Fathpur-Sikri.^ 

The main subject, two men and a woman seated among purely 
conventional rocks, is in the older Persian style. It is not difficult 
to recognise the touch of Abdu-s samad in the little bits of feathery 
foliage inserted on the right.^ 

KHWAJA ABDU-S SAMAD 

Khwaja Abdu-s samad, the most notable artist at Akbar’s 
court in the early years of the reign, and a native of Shiraz in Persia, 
had been an intimate friend of Humayun. His title Shirin kalam, 
or *Sweet pen’, indicates that he must have been a skilled calligra- 
phist Akbar appointed him to bo Master of the Mint at the 
capital in the twenty-second rognal year, and subsequently sent him 
to Multan as Diwan or Revenue Commissioner. Although his official 
grading was only that of a ^commander of 400’ he enjoyed much 
influence at court. His skill of eye and hand was so marvellous 
that he is recorded to have written on a poppy seed the much 
venerated chapter 112 of the Koran, which is reputed to be worth a 
third of the whole boek.^ It runs thus : 

*In the Name of the most merciful God. Say, God is our 
God ; the eternal God : he begetteth not, neither is he begotten; 
and there is not ony one like unto him.’^ 

Jahangir, a competent judge, was of opinion that the Khwaja 
*in the art of painting had no equal in the age*. That emperor, im¬ 
mediately after his accession, promoted the artist’s son, Sharif Khan, 
to the office of Vizier, invested him with the lofty title of Amiru-l 
Umara, or‘Premier Noble’, and raised him to the princely dignity 
of ‘commander of 5,000’.‘ The foundation of the Indo-Persian 
school of pictorial art may be attributed to Khwaja Abdu-s samad, 
working with the powerful aid of Akbar’s imperial patronage. 

AKBAR’S LOVE OF PAINTING 

Akbar although not in a position to bestow extensive patron¬ 
age on artists until his throne had been secured, had shown a 
great predilection for painting from his pearliest youth. Characteri¬ 
stically, he sought a theological justification for his personal taste, 
remarking to friends assembled at a private party : 

1. Tl>o portrait of Akbar as a boy aged about fifteen (Johnson Golleotion, 
I.O., vol. xviii, fo], 4) must have been painted about 1667, and may be the 
earliest known work of the Indo-Persian school (frontispiece of this work. It is 
anonymous, and probably tbe original. The style is crude and the pioture ill- 
arranged. 

2. H.P,A., PI. cxiii (from B.M. Or. 4616, fol. 103 rev.). 

3. Blochmann, Ain, voL i, pp. 107, 495 (No. 266). 

4. Sale’s version. 

6. Jahangir, B. B., i, 16. The splendid reward was for services rendered 
to Prince Salim in the contest with his father, and especially, it was believed, 
for arranging the murder of Abu-1 Fasl. 
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'There are many that hate pamting; but snoh men 1 dislike. It 
appears to me as if a painter had quite peculiar means of recognizing 
God : for a painter in sketching anything that has life, and in devis¬ 
ing its limbs, one after the other must come to fee] ^at he cannot 
bestow individuality upon his work, and is thus forced to think 
of God, the Giver of life and will thus increase in knowledge/^ 

Late in the reign Abu-1 Fazl was able to affirm that more than 
a hundred painters had become famous masters of the art, while 
many more had attained moderate success. 

SEVENTEEN EMINENT ARTISTS 

The same author gives the names of seventeen specially distin¬ 
guished artists. Examples of the work of all those persons, with the 
exception, perhaps, of one, are to be seen in London.^ The collection 
of signed pictures from the Akbamama at South Kensington alone 
would suffice as material for a critical examination of the merits of 
each of the principal artists of Akbar*s reign. But no modem 
critic has yet attempted the task of accurately discriminating the 
styles of the various draughtsmen and colourists of the age. Jahangir 
professed his ability to identify the work of any artist. 

‘As regards myself', he observes, my liking for painting and my 
practice in judging it have arrived at such a point that when any 
work is brought before me, either of deceased artists or of those of 
the present day, without the names being told me, say on the spur 
of the moment that it is the work of such and such a man. And if 
there be a picture containing many portraits, and each face be the 
work of a different master, I can discover which face is the work of 
each of them. If any other person has put in the eye and eye-brow 
of a face, I can perceive whose work the original face is, and who 
has painted the eye and eyebrows-** 

We may feel assured that the accuracy of the imperial guesses 
was never disputed. Although Akbar is not recorded to have claimed 
such marvellous connoisseurship, there can be little doubt that 
he too was^eU acquainted with the several merits of individuals in 
the crowd of artists whom he gathered around him. His excep¬ 
tionally powerful memory and firm grasp of minute details must 
have been effective aids to his natural good taste. Jahangir’s words 
allude to the curious practice of the collaboration of several persons 
on one small work, which was frequent, and is abundantly vouched 
for by the signatures. 

HINDU ARTISTS 

The death of the artist Daswanth, a pupil of Abdu-s samad, in 
1684, has been mentioned already in Chapter VIII. His tragic story 
is of peculiar interest as affording definite proof that when Akbar 
and Abdu-s samad introduced Persian technique^ into India they 
had a foundation of indigenous art on which to build. Unfortunately 


1. Ain, voL i, p. 108. 

2, The exception is Haribans, 
but examples of his skill may exist, 

Jahangir, R.B., i, 20. 


of whose art 1 have not seas a specimen, 
whi^ have escaped my search. 
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the Indian works ezeonted daring the long period of nine 
oentuiies between the latest raintinf^ at Ajanta and the earliest at 
Ealiipur'Sikri have perished almost without exception, and but for 
Abu-l Fazrs express testimony the continued existence of Hindu 
schools of painting throughout the ages would be matter, of faith 
and inference rather than of positive certainty. Akbar made full 
use of the abundant indigenous talent at his disposal. Out of the 
seventeen artists of his reign named as being pre-eminent no less 
than thirteen are Hindus. Abu-1 Fazl specially admired the pro¬ 
ductions of the Hindu painters, and declares that their pictures 
surpass our conceptions of things. Few indeed, in the whole world 
are found equal to them.* 

Basawan disputed with Daswanth the first place among the 
Hindu artists of Akbar*s age. The Indian infiuenoe quickly asserted 
itself and resulted in the evolution of a school differing profoundly 
in spirit from the Persian school, which at first had been directly 
imitated.^ 

PORTRAITS 

The Indians, both Hindu and Muhammadan, speedily estab¬ 
lished a distinct superiority in the art of portraiture. 

‘His Majesty himself sat for his likeness, and also ordered to 
have the likenesses taken of all the grandees of the realm. An im¬ 
mense album was thus formed ; those that have passed away have 
received a new life, and those who are still alive have immortality 
promised them.^ 

The gnawing tooth of time and the heavy hand of barbarous 
men have dealt hadly with that ‘immense album.’ Few of the 
separately executed portraits of Akbar’s time seem to have survived 
in original, and it may be doubted if any of the portraits now 
extant come from the court album. 

At the time of Jahangir’s accession a picture gallery was attach¬ 
ed to the library in the Agra fort, both institutions being under the 
care of Maktub Khan.’ 

ORGANIZATION 

The liberal patronage accorded to painters and calligraphers 
necessarily involved the maintenance of a large staff of skiUed arti¬ 
sans employed as binders, gilders, Ac., who were claused as infantry 
soldier in accordance with the military framework of Akbar’s 
government. Similarly, the artists and other principal people held 
military rank as Maneabdara or Ahadist and as such drew their 
salaries. The emperor was in the habit of examining the works 
produced at weekly inspections, when he distributed rewards or 
increased salaries at his royal pleasure. Jahangir, who was more 
free-handed than Akbar, mentions on one occasion the bestowal of 

1. See H.F.A., chaps, ix (sec. 6) aod xv, and Dr. Coomaraswamy’s pabliea- 
tions on Rajput painting. 

2. Ain, vol. i,jp. 108. See OMf, Bibliography, section F. 

3. Jahangir, R.B., i, 12, The emperor quotes an Ingauious chronogram 
composed by the librarian. 
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2,000 rupees on Fanukh Beg the EelmalE (Calmuok), an excellent 
planter, whom Akbar had taken over from hia brother.^ The 
donations bestowed by Akbar probably were on a more economical 
scale. 

nUBSGOES 

The labours of Akbar’s artists wers not confined to book Ulustra* 
tions or small album pictures. The art of fresco painting on a large 
scale was sedulously and successfully cultivated, ^ing applied to the 
interior walls of many buildings at Fathpur>Sikri and elsewhere 
during the reigns of both Akbar and his son. The extent fragments, 
few and sadly mutilated, are sufScient to show that the art of the 
fresco painter was of high quality. It was Persian in technique on 
the whole, but much modified by Indian, Chinese and European 
influence. The most interesting fragment surviving is that of the 
fine composition on the north wall of Akbar’s bedroom at Fatbpur- 
Sikri, which may be called 'Eight Men in a Boat*.^ The builmng 
may be dated about 1670 or 1571. 

Numerous decorative patterns, which are better preserved than 
the figure subjects, are of the highest excellence. Akbar was glad to 
engage the services of a good artist from any country, and allowed 
each to work in the style suited to him.* 

arghitegtuiue: of the reign 

Architecture 'the queen of arts*, naturally was practised with 
eminent success under the sway of Akbar, whose tolerant policy 
permitted the votaries of all creras to worship God each on his own 
fashion and to build fanes of any pattern in honour of the divine 
ruler of the universe. The requirements of a magnificent imperial 
court and of many lesser viceregal and princely courts throughout 
the provinces demanded dignity and splendour in public buildings 
of a civil kind, while the security of property was assured in a degree 
sufficient to encourage the accumulation of private wealth and its free 
disbursement on palaces, domestic dwellings, tombs, and other 
edifices. Each architect was at liberty to adopt any style that he 
fancied. The edifices erected consequently included examples purely 
Muhammadan in conception, others purely Hindu, and a great num- 
ber executed in different varieties of an eclectic style—sometimes 
designated as Hindu*Muhammadan—which combined the charaotor- 
istic features of Muhammadan architecture, the dome and pointed 
arch, with the equally characteristic Hindu horizontal oonstruotiQn 
and many peculiarities of Indian decoration. The story of Indiao 
architecture during the reign of Akbar and that of his son Jahangir, 
which, as already observed, may be regarded as a continuation of 
Akbar*s rule, has not yet been written. In this work it is not praotL 

1. See p. 470; AJf., Hi. 714. 

2. E.W. South, pari i, pi. xiii, in oolour; p. 480 

oziv, unooloored. 

2. FCr farther information on the aubjeot of piotorial art in Akbar'a reign 
the reader is referred to 
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cable to offer more than a general eketoh of the architectural 
achievement of Akbar’s reign only. 

EXISTING BUILDINGS 

The existing buildings are less numerous than might be expected, 
if the immense complex of edifices, civil and religious at Fathpur- 
Sikri be excluded from consideration. One reason for the compara¬ 
tive paucity of structures of Akbar's time is that Shahjahan cleared 
away nearly all of bis grandfather’s numerous buildings in the Agra 
fort in order to replace them by others designed in accordance with 
his own taste. The lapse of time and the ruthless violence of man 
during the eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth 
account for many losses, while not a little injury has been wrought 
by carelessness, neglect, and stupid destruction effected by officials 
destitute of historical sense or artistic taste. Some of the earlier 
work of the reign seems to have been pulled down by order of 
Akbar himself. Not a vestige remains of his building, at Nagarohain, 
and in all probability the famous House of Worship was levelled 
soon after 1580. We also hear of the destruction of mosques in 
the later years of the reign, but no specific instance seems to be 
recorded, and it is impossible to say anything about the date of the 
doomed buildings. Jahangir disapproved of the plans passed by his 
father for the mausoleum at Sikandara. The unique existing struc¬ 
ture, finished in a.d. 1612-13 (a.u. 1021), is wholly the result of 
instructions given by Jahangir.^ 

The remains of Akbar’s buildings at Allahabad, Ajmer, Lahore 
and other places have not been accurately surveyed or described.^ 
BUILDINGS IN HINDU STYLE 

It is certain that many Hindu (including Jain) temples were 
erected during Akbar’s reign, and it may be assumed that in numerous 
cases the style was not affected by Muhammadan influence. But the 
enormous destruction wrought by Shahjahan and Aurangzeb has left 
few specimens of that period standing. The surviving half-ruined 
temples at Brindaban near Mathura are in the *mixed’ style. 
Temples of Akbar’s time, purely Hindu in character, if such still 
exist, must be sought in remote parts of Eajputana or in other 
out-of-the-way places not easily reached by Muslim iconoclasts. 

Some of the civil buildings erected by Akbar may be classed as 
almost purely Hindu in style. The best-known example of the kind 
is the so-called Jahangiri Mahall in the Agra Fort, which, ^ as 
Fergusson justly observed, would hardly be out of place at Ghitor 
or Gwalior.’ A few kiosks and minor decorations, perhaps, may 
display the influence of Islamic art, but the palace, as a whole, 
undoubtedly is Hindu in style. The best modern opinion holds 
that it dates from Akbar’s time, late in the reign. The so-called 

1. Fart of the cloistere in the enolosore may date from Akbar’s time. 

2. Akbar's palace at Ajmer is now the Bajputana Museum (H.B. Sards, 
J^jnur, Historical and Ducripi^ (Ajmer, 1911}, pp. Ill, 118, and plates). The 
buildings have been altered. The same author enumerates other buildings erected 
by Akbar and still in eacietenoe at Ajmer, indoding a handsoine mosque. 

3. Hist, d Indum and EasUra JbehiUriurs, ed. 1910, p. 893. 
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'Jodh Bai*8 Palace* at Fathpur-Sikri, which has a general ^em> 
h^oe to the ‘Jahangiri Mahall’, was built about 1570, and is con¬ 
siderably earlier in date than the building in the Fort. The palace 
built subsequently by Jahangir for his own residence in Agra was 
pulled down by bis own. The central hall of Akbar’s original palace 
in the Fort, built about 1665, appears from the photograph to be 
purely Hindu in style and construction.^ The Sati Burj, a quad¬ 
rangular tower of red sandstone at Mathura, built in 1570 to 
commemorate the self-immolation ofawifeof l^ja Bihar MaU of 
Amber (Jaibur), is an interesting and exceptional monument of Hindu 
architecture.^ 

BUILDINGS IN MUHAMMADAN STYLE 

The extant buildings of the age in purely Muhammadan style 
are not numerous. Most of the sixteenth-century edifices, even 
those probably not at all influenced by deference to Akbar's personal 
opinions, display certain features of Indian, that is to say, Hindu 
origin, resulting from the employment of Hindu craftsmen and from 
the general influence of the environment. India, from time imme¬ 
morial, has rivalled Gieece in her conquest of her conquerors. No 
information is at my disposal concerning the ^handsome mosque 
erected by Akbar’ at Mirtha (Merta) in Rajputana, and it may or 
may not be purely Muslim in design. The liwan, or service portion 
of the great mosque at Fathpur-Sikri, finished in A.n, 1570, although 
it professes to be copied from a model of Mecca, yet exhibits 
Hindu construction in the pillars and roofing. The noble gateways 
of that mosque, perhaps, may bo reckoned as being the most purely 
Muslim in character of Akbar's buildings designed on a considerable 
scale. 

TOMB OF HUMAYUN 

The famous tomb of Humayun at Old Delhi, completed to 
the order of Haji Begam early in 1569, and designed by Mirak 
Mirza Ghiyak, presumably a Persian, admittedly is the most Persian 
in style of all the larger structures of the age. Indeed, at the first 
glance it seems to be purely foreign and un-Indian. Novertheless, 
the ground-plan, based on the grouping of four chambers round 
one great central room, is purely Indian. The building offers the 
earliest example in India of a double dome with slightly swelling 
outline standing on a high neck. That mode of construction, copied 
from the tombs of Timur and Bibi Kbanam (a. n. 1403) at 
Samarkand, may be traced back ultimately to the Uma^ad 
mosque at Damascus, built about A.n. 1082. The theory that the 
Mogul swelling dome, of which Humayun*s tomb is the earliest 
Indian specimen, was the lineal descendant of Hindu forms appears 
to be purely fanciful and opposed to clear evidence. Akbar and 
his architects are entitled to the credit of introducing into India 
t^t pleasing Persian form, which far excels in beauty and effective- 

1. Am- B$port AJS- India tot 1607-8, pi, iv a. 

S. Qtomm, MMhura, 3rd ed. (1833), p. 148, with plate. Tbe plastered 
doma is modeni. 
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ness the low-pitched so-called Tathan’ domes. It must not, however, 
be snpposed that domes of that kind were altogether superseded by 
the Persian novelty. On the contrary, they continued to be built 
in large numbers, and at Fathpur-Sikri they are common. The 
tomb of Humayun is regarded by most writers as the prototype of 
the Taj; but as Mr. Cresswell justly points out, the ruined tomb 
of the Khan Khanan, which stands to the east of Humayun*8 
mausoleum, has a better claim to be regarded as the model of 
Sbahjahan’s masterpiece.^ 

The buildings of Akbar's time, as a rule, obviously combine 
both Hindu and Muhammadan features, and so may be described 
correctly as being designed in an eclectic or mixed Hindu-Muhamma- 
dan style. Sometimes the Hindu, sometimes the Muhammadan ele* 
ment predominates. 

TOMB OF MUHAMMAD GHAUS AT GWAUOR 

One of the most remarkable edifices of the reign, altho!:^h 
comparatively little known, is the tomb at Gwalior of the saint 
Mohammad Ghaus, who di^ in 1562. The building, consequently, 
is approximately contemporary with the mausoleum of Humayun, 
but its design is totally distinct, and nobody could mistake it for 
anything but an Indian monument. The building is a square, 
measuring 100 feet on each side, with a hexagonal tower attfMhed 
by an angle to each comer. The single tomb-chamber, 43 feet 
square, is surrounded by a deep verandah, protected by extraordinarily 
large eaves. The exterior formerly was covered by blue glazed tiles 
in the Persian fashion. The dome is of the Tathan* type, rather 
high, with sides vertical for some distance. Some of the kiosks are 
Muslim in form, while others with square columns and bracket 
capitals might belong to a Hindu temple. The queer undisguised 
mixture of Muhammadan and Hindu elements seems to be due to 
local conditions, rather than to any theoretical attempt at harmoni¬ 
zing Hinduism with Islam. It is not likely that Akbar’s opinions 
can have had influence on the architect, and at the time the building 
was erected the emperor still was a zealous Musalman.^ 

REFLEX OF AKBAR*S MIND 

When Abu-1 Fazl declared that ‘His Majesty plans splendid 
edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the garment 
of stone and clay’, the imposing phrase is not merely a courtly 
compliment.* It is sober truth, as Fergusson puts the matter, that 

1. See Mr. Creaswell's rapen: *The Origin of the Persian Double Dome* 
{JButUn^on Mag., November-December. 1913); ‘PersiMi Domes before 1400 A.D.,* 
(ibid., Jonuary-February, 1918); ^Indian Domes of Persian Origin* 

November 1914); and ‘The History and Evolution of the Dome in Persia* (/ndL, 

1918. pp. 233<89). The rival erroneous theory is advocated byMr. Havell 
in /sdioR ArchiUetun (Murray, 1918) and other works. For the despoiled tomb of 
the Khan Khanan see Carr St^hen, p. 214; Haroourt, Guidt to D$m (1866), No. 
38 ; and Ain, vol. i, p. 336. Cresswell gives a photo of it in the M, AM. 

2. A.S.R., ii (1871) p. 369; Beale, Dia., S.V. Muhammad Ghana, Shaikh; 
LG, (1908), S.V. Gwalior; Lepel Griffin, Famous Monuments ef Cenfital India, 1886, 
pi. jclvii; Fergusson, ed. 1910, p. 292, fig. 422. 

3. iffs, book i, Ain 88; vol. i, p. 222. 
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Fathpor-Sikri is *a reflex of the mind of tiie great man who built 
it,^ and it is certain that Akbar not only mastered every detail in 
the working of his Public Works Departaient, but supplied ideas 
which were carried out by the able architects whom he gathered 
around him. The names of those brilliant artists,' who adopted no 
precautbns to secure the applause of posterity, have perished 
utterly. It is true that a small mosque mid pillarod tomb outside 
the w^ls, near the Tehra (Terha) gate of Fathpur*Sikri, expressly 
commemorate Bahau-d din, who is remembered by tradition as the 
overseer of works or superintending engineer engaged on the building 
of the city, but there is no evidence that he designed any of the monu¬ 
ments. The building work, as Father Monserrate mentions, was 
prrased on with extraordinary speed under the personal supervision 
of Akbar,‘ and it is clear that many architects or master-masons of 
the highest skill must have been employed simultaneously. 

FATHPUR-SKRl OCCUPIED FROM 1570 TO 1585 

The greater part of the palace-city of Fathpur-Sikri, planned 
and begun in 1569, was built between 1570 and 1580. Nothing, 
except certain small mosques and tombs erected by private indivi¬ 
duals, is later than 1585, when Akbar moved to the Panjab for a 
residence of thirteen years in that province. In 1598, when he came 
south, he went to Agra, and not to Fathpur-Sikri, where he never 
resided again. While on his way back from the Deccan in May 1601, 
as already explained in chapter iv, he merely paid a flying visit to 
his former capital, and marched on to Agra. Fathpur-Sikri, which 
is known to have been mostly in ruins in the summer of 1604, must 
have derayed rapidly from the date of its desertion by the emperor 
in 1585, immediately after the visit of Ralph Fitch. The effective 
occupation of the place, therefore, did not exceed fifteen or sixteen 
years, the period from 1570 to the autumn of 1585. The site being 
unhealthy and destitute of all natural advantages as a residence, 
there was no reason why a city should continue to exist there after 
the withdrawal of the court on which its life was dependent. A 
smi^ country town has always remained. 

WALLS AND GATES 

Akbar’s city, nearly seven miles in circumference, was built on 

1 . Fergosson, ed. 1910, p. 207. It may be noted that even in that recent 
edition eeveral mie-etatements of fact ooour in the ehort section dealing with 
Akbar. For instance, it is not true that 'there is no trace of Hinduism in the 
worksof Jahangir’(p. 288); or that Fathpur-Sikri was Akbar's favourite r^- 
dense ‘during the whole of his reign* (p. 203); or that ‘Allahabad was a more 
fisvourite residence of this monarch than Agra, perhaps as much so as even 
Fathpur-Sikri* (p. 298). 

2. ComnuiUariiUt pp. 660,642. A peristylar building, 200 feet long, was 
Snisbed in three months, and a «eat range of baths, with all its appurtenanoes^ 
was completed in six months. All the material, prepared aooordhag to speoiSoa* 
tion {steundam ^opotitam aed^fiemdi i*serittioiim)t was brought complete and ready 
to the place where it was to be used. Monserrate was reminded of the soriptural 
precedent t ‘And the house, when it was in building, was built of stone made 
ready before it was brought thither: so that there was neither hammer ncr axe 
nor wiy tool of kon heard in the house, while it was in building* (1 Kiogs 

For Bahau-d din SM B,W. Smith, iv, 86 . 
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ft rooky sandstone ridge running from NE. to SW. The north-west¬ 
ern side, being protected by an artificial lake measuring some twenty 
miles round the banks, was not fortified. The remaining three sides 
were enclosed by a wall possessing little military value. The gates 
were nine in number ; the four principal ones being the Agra Gate 
on the NE., the Delhi Gate, the Ajmer Gate, and the Gwalior or 
Dholpur Gate.^ 

DlSPOSmON OF THE BUILDINGS 

The visitor, entering by the Agra Gate at the north-eastern 
comer, goes through the ruins of a bazaar, passes under the music- 
gallery (natt6at*kkana, p. 319), and thence proceeds, between the 
Mint and Treasury buildings, along a modem road which cuts acrom 
a large cloistered quadrangle on the western side of which the Public 
Audience Hall Diwan-i Amm) is situated. The same road, continu¬ 
ing in a south-westerly direction, traverses another quadrangle, pas¬ 
sing between Akbar’s bedroom {khtvabgah) on the north and the Re¬ 
cord Room {daftar khana) on the sooth (pi. 5). It then arrives at 
the King’s Gate (pi. 12), the eastern portal of the Great Mosque. 

The private buildings of the palace, including the ladies’ quar¬ 
ters and the Private Audience Hall {Diumn-i Khaaa), adjoin the Pub¬ 
lic Audience Hall on the west, and extend in a south-westerly direc¬ 
tion towards the Great Mosque. Many of the principal buildings 
still stand almost intact, but much has been totally mined. The 
remains of the ancient town, as distinguished from the palace 
precincts, are not considerable. Taking the site as a whole, enough 
survives to enable the visitor to realize with a considerable degree of 
vividness the former magnificence of the mass of buildings during 
the brief period when they were the abode of the rich^t monarch 
and the most splendid court in the world. The careful student of 
E. W. Smith’s masterly monograph, even if unable to visit the desert¬ 
ed city, is in a position to form a fairly accurate notion of the scene 
as Ralph Pitch saw it in 1585.* 

THE GREAT MOSQUE 

The Great Mosque, as a whole, was finished in 1671; but its 
grandest feature, the noble portal known as the Buland Darwaza, o. 
Lofty Gate, a huge building, was not erected until four years late^^ 
Probably it was intended to serve as a triumphal arch oommemora|/ 
ing the conquest of Gujarat in 1573, but definite evidence in suppo^ 
of that hypothesis is lacking. It may have replaced an earlier stm^. 

1 . (1) The Delhi Gate; (S) the Lai; (3) the Agra ; (4) Birbal’a; (5) Chaxt- 
danpal; (6) Gwalior; (7) Terha(ormore aoourately, Terha); (8) theChor; 
(9) the Ajmer {Smith, Fathpwr-Sikri, iii, 69). The number of gates is loosely stated 
as bdbg either six or seven by the same author in another {)assage (ibid., p. 1 ). 
Honserxate, who resided a long time in the town, states that there were only 
four gates (ssat/uorlssam^srfM), namely, (1) Agra Gate to E., (2) Ajmer Gate 
to W., (3) the Amphitheatre {(^d) Gate to N., oorrespondii^ apparently with 
the Delhi Gate; and (4) Gie Dbi^ar Gate, oertainly the same as the Gwalior 
Gate (Cmnauntarm, p. 661). l%e Elephant Gate (Hathi Pol), whioh also was on 
the way to the amphitheatre, stands within the oi^ waUs. Aee map (p. 819). 

8 . The author ofthis work viaitod Fathput-Sikrl many jrean ago. 
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tnreflimilar to the othw three gates, bat no direct evidCttcieCZiitth'hi 
to that matter either. The insoription on the gateway oommemora* 
ting the viotories in the Deooan and Akbar's safe return was recorded 
in May 1601, while the emperor made a brief halt at his former 
capital. It has nothing tndo with the erection of the bniiding, which 
took place in a.b. 983 (1575<6).^ PI. 13, illustrating one of the minor 
mihrt^ or prayermiches, gives some slight notion of the elaborate 
nature of the mosaic and painted decoration of the mosque. !11ie 
'cornice and string* in the top part of the drawing is exquisitely 
painted, the prevailing colour being chocolate.* 

THE KING’S GAIK 

The King's Qate (pi. 12},* being the entrance to the Great 
Mosque from the palace, must have been used constantly by Akbar, 
presumably every day, for several years daring which he was a oon> 
forming Mosalman paying respect to the ordinances of Islam. He 
was careful to offer prayer five times a day in canonical fashion 
until 1578. In the year following he recited the khtUba in the Great 
Mosque, and, no doubt, he took part in public worship on other 
subsequent occasions from time to time when policy demanded a 
show of orthodoxy. He was very pious in his behaviour while on 
his way to Kabul in 1581, but when he returned victorious at the 
end of that year he again ceased to offer the prescribed prayers. In 
the year following, namely in 1682, he promulgated his own Divine 
Faith, and thenceforward had little use for the King's Gate. 

TOMB OF SHAIKH SALIM CHISHTI 

The most exquisite, although not the most imposing, edifice at 
Fathpar>Sikri is the white marble mausoleum of the old saint Shaikh 
Salim Cbishti, in whose honour the mosque and the whole city were 
built. He died early in 1672. The building, which stands within 
the quadrangle of the Great Mosque on the northern side, facing 
the Buland Darwaza, was finished some years later. To the eye it 
seems to be wholly composed of white marble, but the dome is really 
built of red sandstone, which originally was coated with plaster, 
although now covered by a veneer of marble. The marble lattices 
enclosing the ambulatory round the cenotaph chamber, and the ridi 
mosaic flooring, which were not included in the original design, were 
added by Kutbn-d din Koka, f(wtei>brother of Jahangir, probably 
at the beginning of the reign of that emperor. 

It is surprising to find unmistakable Hindu feature in the 
archiecture of the tomb of a most zealous Musalman saint, but 
the whole structure suggests Hindu feeling, and nobody can mist^e 
the Hindu origin of the columns and struts of the porc^. 

The inlay of mother-of-pearl and ebony on the canopy is 
wonderful and unique work.* 

1. See clUv, ohap. 

Z. Smith, Fathpur^ikri, part iv, pi. xlvlil. 

8. Smith, op. eit., part iv, pi. ill. 

4. The tcmo is oarwhlfy des^bed in Smith, part ill, ohap. . 

ii. ’The oenotaph obamber rises oonsidwsbly above the vwwdMis which am , 
only tS'O'in heigbt. It is sdcntuninted by a red sandstone dome veneered 
theoirteide with a greyish tnarblb, bnt originally ooated witih oeinetat’ (il^;. 
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MATERIAL AND DECORATION 

All Akbar’s undoubted buildings at Fathpur-SikH are cons¬ 
tructed with the excellent local red sandstone. The apparent 
exception presented by Salim Ghishti’s tomb is only apparent, if it 
be true, as seems to be the case, that the monument ori^nally was 
built of sandstone. Akbar ordinarily used marble only as a 
decorative material in the form of inlay. The pietra dura kind of 
inlay, formed by bedding thin slices of semi>preoiou8 stones in 
marble, as practised by Shahjahan, was not known to Akbar’s 
craftsmen, who relied for decorative effect chiefly on carving the 
sandstone, usually in low relief; on marble inlay ; and on painting 
plastered surfaces. Occasionally, examples of ornaments executed 
in plaster may be seen, but they are not common. Gilding was 
applied in suitable places. The marvellous mother-of-pearl and 
ebony inlay of the canopy at Salim Ghishti’s tomb is unique, and 
possibly may have been executed after Akbar's death. The remains 
of wall-paintings, both figure subjects and elegant decorative patterns, 
exist chiefly in Akbar’s bedroom (the Khwahgah) and Miriam’s 
House. 

In Birbal’s House, one of the most charming of the domestic 
buildings, erected in a.d. 1572, the rich decoration, with the 
exception of some insignificant coloured bands, is confined to 
sandstone carving, in which Hindu and Muhammadan elements are 
combined with much ingenuity and excellent effect. The architect 
did not hesitate to crown an essentially Hindu building with two 
‘Pathan’ domes (pi. l4).^ 

THE THRONE PILLAR 

One more monument at Fathpnr-Sikri, perhaps the most 
remarkable in the city, and certainly absolutely unique, demands 

p. 12), Jahangir (B.B., ii, 71) states the cost of the whole mosque (not only the 
tomb) to the public treasury as having been half a million (6 lakhs) of rupees, 
figure incredibly low, if he refers to the total cost. He goes on to say i *Kotbu-d 
din Khan Kokaltasb made the marble railing {mahjar) round the cemetery, the 
fiooring of the dome and portico, and these are not included io the five lakhs.* 
Kutub-d din, the foster.brothor of Jahan 52 :ir, was killed in 1607, so the work con¬ 
tributed by him must be earlier than that date. J.atif {Agrot p. 144), after stating 
that 'the tomb of the Saint is of pure white marble, surrounded by a lattice work 
of the same material’, proceeds to aflSrm that 'as originally built by Akbar, the 
tomb was of red sandstone, and the marble trellis-work, the chief ornament of 
the tomb, was erected subsequently by the emperor Jahangir.* As that emperor 
succeeded his father in October-November 1606, and his foster-brother wm 
killed in 1607, the exquisite marble lattice would seem to date from 1606. The 
observation of E.W. Smith that the dome is built of red sandstone, originally 
oosted with cement, but now veneered with marble, proves that a substantial 
portion of the structure was built of sandstone in the first instance, and subse¬ 
quently made to look like marble. The material of the tomb (except the dome) 
and porch appears now to be solid marble. If sandstone wm originally used, 
either the building must have been pulled down and rebuilt or extensively 
veneered. I do not rightly understand what happened, and no exact record of 
Bubjeot seems to exist. The porch itself may be an addition to the original 
design; and date from the re^ of Jahangir rather than that of Akbar, 

■ 1. Smith, op. eit., part n, pi. 1 a. For details of the Hindu-Mubammadan 
carving see especially the remerkable drawing in the double-page plate acxxvi of 
Smith, FaMpar, part ii. Thenammi of theaooomplishad AilBughtaman, 'Bhairav 
Baksh* and 'Faaal-ud-dia* deserve commemoration. 
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notice. The Private Audience Hall, or Privy Oounoil Chamber 
iDiwan-i-Kha$$), when viewed from the outside appears as a double* 
storied building, with a domed kiosk at each corner; but the interior 
is a siogle apartment open from floor to roof. A massive octagonal 
column, elaborately carved, rises from the centre of the tessellated 
pavement as high as the sills of the upper windows. It is surmounted 
by an enormous circular capital composed of three tiers of 
r^iating brackets, each tier projecting above and in front of that 
below. The top of the pillar is ten feet in diameter. Prom it 
four stone beams, each ten feet long, radiate to the comers 
of the building, where the quadrantHshaped ends of the beams are 
received on corbelling similar in structure to the brackets of the 
capital. The summit of the pillar and the galleries radiating from 
it were guarded by parapets of pierced stone lattice-work about 
fifteen inches high, 'fradition affirms, and no doubt with troth, 
that Akbar, comfortably seated on cushions and rugs, occupied 
the central space, while a .minister stood at each corner of the 
room awaiting his orders. According to local belief the ministers 
so favoured were the Khan Khanan, Baja Birbal, Abu-l Pazl, and 
Faizi, but, as a matter of fact, the personages in attendance on the 
emperor must have varied from time to time (pi. 15)^^ 

THE MEANING OF FATHPUR-SIKRI 

The building of Fathpur-Sikri was the freak of an irresponsible 
autocrat, acting under the impulse of overpowering superstitious 
emotion, and enjoying the sensation of absolute freedom from 
financial limitations. Happily the autocratic whim, conceived 
originally in a broad>minded spirit, was carried into effect under 
the control of sound practical sense and truly artistic taste. Akbar, 
a man of large ideas, would not allow the plan of an imperial 
capital to be marred by pettiness of thought or ill-timed economy. 
All the needs of court and capital were considered by the lavish 
provision of mosques, waterworks, Turkish baths, schools, hospitals, 
and other amenities, besides the ordinary requisites of an Asiatic 
town in the sixteenth oentuiy. On the palace and its appurtenances 
no cost was spared. The world was ransacked to supply craftsmen 
and artists of every kind : and the buildings which express their 
skill, even if they were ill to live in, certainly are unsurpassed in 
their way as achievements of architectural art. 

Nothing like Fathpur-Sikri ever was created before or can be 
created again. It is *a romance in stone*—the petrification of a passing 
mood in ;^bar*s strange nature, begun and finished at lightning speed 
while that mood lasted—inconceivable and impossible at any other 
time or any other circumstances. The world may well feel grateful 
to the despot who was capable of committing such an inspired folly.* 

1 . Keene’s absurd suggestion that the Diwan-i Khase was the Ibadat- 
Khana or House of Worship has been disposed of in an earlier passage. Bfo. 
Havell's symbolioal explanation of the throne pillar is fanoiful and unproved. 
It seems to symbolise dominion ovwr the four quarters. ’ 

2. Fergtisson’s remark that *Akbar seems to have had no settled plan 
when he oommsnoed building there’ (ed, 1910, ii, 293} is singularly unfortuniiie. 
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BRINDABAN TEMPLES IN ECSJSGTtG STYLE 

The most notable examples of the eoleotio style of Akbar's 
age, with a predominance of Hindu elements, outside of Agra and 
Fathpur*Sikri, are to be found at Brindaban in the Mathura Bisiriot, 
the reputed abode of the demi-god Krishna. Local tradition afiSrms 
that in 1673, tbe year of the conquest of Gujarat, Akbar was induced 
to pay a visit to the Gosains, or holy men of Brindaban, and was 
taken blindfold into the sacred enclosure of the Nidhban (‘Grove of 
the Nine Treasures*), where a vision was revealed to him so 
marvellous that he was constrained to admit that he had 
been permitted to stand upon holy ground. The Rajas who bore 
him company expressed a desire to commemorate the visit and do 
honour to Krishna by the erection of four temples, which were 
constructed in due course many years later.^ 

The most interesting of the four is the noble shrine of Gobind 
Deva, which Growse considered to be 

*the most impressive religious edifice that Hindu art has ever 
produced, at least in upper India*. 

The same author continues : 

'The body of the building is in the form of a Greek cross, the 
nave being a hundred feet in length and the breadth across the 
transepts the same. The central compartment is surmounted by a 
dome of singularly graceful proportions ; and the four arms of the 
cross are roofed by a waggon vault of pointed form, not, as is 
usual in Hindu architecture, composed of overlapping brackets, but 
constructed of true radiating arches as in our Gothic cathedrals. 
The walls have an average thickness of ten feet and are pierced in 
two stages, the upper stage being a regular triforinm, to which 
access is obtained by an internal staircase...This triforinm is a 
reproduction of Muhammadan design, while the work both above 
and below it is purely Hindu.* 

The original design provided for five towers, which were 
never completed. The architect was Gobind Das of Delhi, who 
was commissioned by Raja Man Singh of Amber (Jaipur).* 

THE STYLE OF THE FUTURE 

The eoleotio Hindu>Muhammadan style of Akbar's age in its 
different forms seems to offer great possibilities of development in 
theliands of a modern architect of genius. An accomplished writer 

— - - I ■■ ■ . - 0m 

The plan, which was well defined, was governed by the oonfigurstion of the 
ridge and the position of the saint^s dwelling. 

1. ( The four temples, all more or less ruined, are (1) (Sobind Deva, A-D. 
1690; 2) Madan Mohan, exact date unknown; (3) Gopinatb, perhaps the 
earliest of the four; and (4) Jugal Kishor, A.D. 1627. 

2. H.H. Cole, lUustraiien SttUdingt ntar MuUra and Agra shamtu tht Mixtd 

Hindu-Muhammadan Stylt qfUpptrJndUit Londonf India Office, 1873. Photograph 
No. 6’60, facing p. 24, shows the Muhammadan triforinm clearly, and also the 
inosque or idgak wall on the summit erected by Aurangsebto desecrate the 
temple as a Hmdu shrine. Photograph No. 5*60, facing p. 22,gwes a good view 
of the wagon roof. The mosque wall has been removed nhioe. The photographs 
in Growse, Matkwra^ 3rd ed.^.(I^)» cbap. ix, do not bring dftt the Muhammadan 
fisatures distinotly. Sea also FarguSsott, ed. 1010, p. 167 261. 
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on the subject, who has had the advantage of considerable practical 
experience, is of opinion that for the purpose of effecting a renaissance 
of revival of Indian architecture, 

*the best model on which to work is the style used by Akbar, who 
has claims to be regarded as the founder of a really naticmal Indian 
style, combining the best features of both Hindu and Muhammadan 
architecture.’^ 

Growse, who also much admired the mixed style, and desired 
to see it developed in a manner suitable to modern conditions, hae 
reoordi^ the wise caution that 

'simple retrogression is impossible. Every period has an environ¬ 
ment of its own, which, however, studiously ignored in artificial 
imitations, must have its effect in any spontaneous development of 
the artistic faculty*. 

He suggests that wedding the style of Akbar’s age to European 
Gothic, which has *a strong natural affinity* to it, may possibly 
result in the evolution of a satisfactory national Indian style adapted 
to the needs of the present age. Perhaps.* 


1. F.O. Owtel, lecture before B.I. Aisoe.. Julr 1918. 

8. Select ezamplee of modem buildings are described In an offlctal publi> 
cation entitled Moimi bdim AreUuatm at DtUd, &o. (AUababad, Ctovenunent 
Frees, 1818). Those at Bilmner are thsmost pleasing. 



APPENDIX C 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE LIFE AND REIGN OF AKRAR 

N0TB.*~*Date8 A.D. are in old stylo throughout. Chronological disorepan* 
oies in the Persian authorities are numerous, sometimes amounting to two years. 
The exact conversion of A.H. to A.D. dates is subject to considerable uncertain¬ 
ty, partly owing to difficulties about intercalation, partly to the fact that the 
Muhammadan day begins at sunset, and occasionally to other causes. The 
Hijri year is lunar. The months are (alternately 30 and 29 days) : (1) Muhar- 
ram ; (2) Safar; (3) Eabi* I; (4) Habi* il; (6) Jumadi I; (6) Jamadi II;(7) Bajab; 
(8). Sha’ban; (9) dnavwal; (10) Ramazan; (11) Zu-1 ka’da; (12) Zu-l hijjat. 

The Ilahi year was solar, a modification of the Persian year, and about 11 
days longer than the Hijri year. Akbar dropped the Persian intercalation, and 
made his adaptation by changing the lengths of the months, some being 80, 
some 31 days, and some 32. Unluckily, we are not informed as to the exact 
length of each month, so that accurate conversion into A.D. dates is impossible 
in most cases. The uames of the months were: (1) Faridun; (2) Ardibihisht; (3) 
Kburdad ; (4) Tir; (6) Mardad or Amardad; (6) Shabryar or Shahryur; (7) 
Mihr; (8) Aban ; (9) Azar ; (10) Dai; (11) Bahman; (12) Ispandamaz or 
Isfandarmuz. The spelling varies, I have followed Codrington’s Persian 
(Musalman Nvsmmatics, 1904, p. 208). The chronology in vol. iii of the A,N. is 
ordinarily based on the Ilahi calendar, and in consequence the txati A.D. equiva- 
lents'usually cannot be worked out. 


A. D. (0. S.) 

Date 

A.H. 

Event 

References and 
Remarks 

16lA cent. 

i 

Btfore the birth oj Akbar. 


21.4.26 

27.4.26 

16.3.27 

-5.29 

26.12.30 

1 j 

1 

Defeat of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi at 
Panipat. 

Babur proclaimed as Padshah at 
Delhi. 

Defeat of Bana Sanga at Ehanua 
(Kanwa, Eanwaha, Khanwab), 
Defeat of Afghan chiefs at battle 
of the Ohaghra (Gogra) river. 
Death ofBaburat Agraiaccession 
of Humay un as Padshah of Delhi. 

'First battle 
ofP.’ 

26.6.39 

9 Safar, 946 

Defeat of Humayun by Sher 
Kban (Shah) at Uiausa. 

Beale. 

17.5.40 

1541 

10 Muh., 947 

Defeat of same by same at So* 
nau j: expulsion of Humayun. 
MarriageofHumayun andHamida 
Bono begam. 

99 

26.1.42 

! 

7 Shawwal, 948 

Formal accession of Sher Shah. 

1 

1 

Frvm the birth tv the aeeessivn vf 
Akbar (A.) 


23.11.42 

1 Th, 14 Sha'ban, 

1 

Birth of Akbar at Umarkot in 

According to 


949 

Sind. 

Jauhar. The 

—11*48 


A. loft with his uncle Askari. 

official date is 

winter. 


A. and his half-sister seA4 to 

Sun., 6 Rajab 

1644-6 


fobuL 

-Oct. 16. 
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Dat$ 


ReUrmees 

anaRmarks 

AD. (O.S.) 

A.H. 

StmU 

24.6.46 

12 Babi* I, 062 

Death of Sher Shah. 



n M „ 

Enthronement of Islam (Salim) 
Shah Sur 


16.11.46 


Humayun entered Kabul and re¬ 
covered A. 

AJf., i, 480)1 

? 3.46 


Ciroumoision of A. 

„ 483. 

late in 1646 


Expulsion of H. from Kabul, 
which he besieges; exposure 
ofA. onthe walls by Kamran. 

.. 511. 

27.4.47 


Escape of Kamran from Kabul. 

» 614. 

—1147 


A*.8 first tutor appointed. 

„ 519. 

1548 


Beconoiliation of H. with Kamran. 

„ 636. 

1649 

■ 

Failure of H. in Balkh. 

., 549. 

1650 


Becovery of Kabul and person of 
A. by Kamran. 

666 . 

later, 1560 

Zu4 kada, 968 

Final recovery of- Kabul and per¬ 
son of A. by H. 

.. 671. 

—11.61 

Prince Hindal killed in a Bkirmish, 

33 683« 

end of 1651 


A. sent to Ghazni as nominal 

„ 686. 

or beg. of 166S 

22 Zu-l k. 960 

governor. . 


30.10.63 

Death of Islam (Salim) Shah Sur: 
usurpation of Muhammad Shah 
Adil Sur. 

„ 616. 

? 12.63 

960 

Kamran captured and blinded. 

„ 604. 

19*4.64 

15 Jum. I, 961 

Birth of Muhammad Hakim. 

„ f09. 

— 10.54 

end of 961 

Munim Khan appointed guardian 
of A. 

.* 

— 11.54 


Humayun started on invasion of 
India. 

620. 

22.6.55 


Victory of H. at Sihrind over 
Sikandar Sur : restoration of 
Humayun (23.7.65). 

,* 631,634. 

—11.66 

962, 983 

A. appointed governor of the 
Punjab. 

„ 640. 

1666-6 

Severe famine in Northern India. 

d.JV.,ii,67; 
Ain, iii, 426. 

24.1.66 

2/3 Babi *n. 

Death of Humayun. 

Reign qf Akbar. 

A.M, i, 666a. 

14.2.66 

Enthronement of Akbar at Kala- 

Ajir., 6. 


963 

naur. 

* 

11.3.66 

27/28 Babi’ II, 

Beginning of Ilahi era and of Ist 

d.JV., ii, 16, 


063 

regnal or llaU year (25 days 
from enthronement counted as 
part of year 1). 

23. 82 ; Ain, 
ii,30. 

6 .11.66 

2 Muh., 964 

Hemu defeated at Panipat by A. 
and Bairam Khan. 

'Second 
battle of P.* 

1666-7 

963 or 964 

Occupation of Ajmer (Taragarh). 

d.JV., in E. 
& D., vi,22. 

11.8.67 

9 Jum. 1,964 

and regnal year began. 

early in 1667 


Arrival of the court ladies firom 
Kabul. 

dJV:,ii,86. 

24.6.67 

27 Bam. 064 

Surrender of Sikandar Sur at Man- 
kot. 


8T.7.67 

2 Shawwal, 964 

A. moved towards Lahore. 


10/11.3.68 

20 Jum. I, 966 

3rd rt^gnalyear began* 

IjV, 4 101 } 
Be A Osg Vg. 

240. 

80.10.68 

17 Mnh., 966 

A. arrived at Agra (Badalgarb). t 
« 

ii7i 
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DaU 


Rrftrmtus 

A.D. (O S.) 

A.H. 

end RmerJu 

1668 or 1669 


Oooupation of Daman by the For* 
tugueae. 

Burgeisgives 
fil669; other 


Babi*U, 966 

books 1668. 

Jan.-Fob., 69 

Surrender of Gwalior (month Bah- 
man). 

4 tibi c^^ial year began. 

dJV., d, 118. 

10<12.3.69 

2. Jum. Ily 966 

dJir.. ii, 124; 



£. A D„ V, 
246. 


1669 

13 Jom. n. 967 

Annexation of Jaunpur. 

d.JV., ii, 126. 

10-12.3.60 

Sth regnal year began. 

A. N., ii, 137; 

B. AD.,v,246 

20 „ 

19.3.60 

A. left Agra. 

AM., U. 141. 

27.3.60 

28 „ 

A.arrived at Delhi. Fall of Bairam 

.> 1*2. 


12 Bajab, 967 

Khan. 


8.4.60 

Bairam Khan moved towards 

» 162. 


22 

Alwar. 


18.460 

A. marched from Delhi. 

f» 8» 

ab.23.8.60 

Ziul b., 967 

Defeat of Bairam Khan. 

170. 

10.9.60 

18 Zu.l h., 967 

Munim Khan appointed Vakil and 

„ 174. 


28 >» » 

Khan Kbanan, 


17 9.60 

A. visited Lahore. 

„ 177. 

~ 10.60 

Muharram, 968 

Submission of Bairam Khan 

„ 181. 


4 Babi’ I, 968 

(Aban, 8th month). 


24.11.60 • 

A, returned to Delhi. 

„ 187. 

31.12.60 

12 Babi* U. 968 

A. arrived at Agra; and nobles 

82 98 


14 Jum. I, 968 

began to build houses. 


31.1.61 

Murder of Bairam Khan. 

202. 

early in 1561 


A. ill with pustules (t amall-pox). 




A. on recovery began to attend to 




State affairs. 


10.3.61 

24 Jam. II, 968 

6tb regnal year began. 


early in 1661 


Adham Khan’s doings in Malwa. 

99 •• 

27.4.61 

11 Sha’bao, 968 

A. left Agra for Malwa 

.. 218. 

— 6.61 

27 „ 

Surrender of Qagraun fortress. 

>9 P» 

13.6.61 

A. arrived at Sorangpur. 

9* W 

17.6.61 

2 Bam., 968 

A. started on return journey. 

M 221. 

4.6.61 

19 

A. arrived at Agra. 




A.’s wanderings in disguise. 

„ 226. 

17.7.61 

4 Zu-l h., 968 

A. marched from Agra eastwards. 

228. 

89.8.61 

17 Zu-l b., 968 

Khan Zaman and Bahadur having 




submitted, A. returned. 
Adventure with the elephant Hawai. 

232. 

— 11.61 

Babi* I, 969 

Shamdu-d din appointed Prime 

„ 230. 



Minister. 

14.1.62 

8 Jum. 1,969 

A. started on his first, pilgrimage 

•• 240. 



to Ajmer. 

A. *8 marriage with daughter oS 
Baja Bihar Mali at Shambar; in* 
troduotion of Man Singh at court 

>. 243. 

13.2.62 

8 Jum. II, 960 

A. arrived at Agra. 

.. 244. 

11.3.62 

1662 

5 Bajab, 969 

ytb remsal year began. 

Abolition of enslavement in war. 

» 243. 

ab.—4.62 


Capture of fortress of Mirtbe 

249. 



(Merta). 




Fight at Faronkh. 

Death of Fir Muhammad i tern- 

.> 263. 



porary recovery of Malwa by 
BoarBabadur. 

a 269. 
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jL.J3k (OS.) 


16.6.6S 
al>oot 11.62 


10/11.8.63 


8.1.64 

11.1.64 

21.1.64 

11.3.64 
early 1664 
about 3.64 
—4.64 

1664 

2.7.64 


10.8.64 

0.10.64 


1664 

late 1664 
11.3.65 
1666 


$P 


early 1566 


>• »» 

24.6.66 

13.7.66 

16.9.66 
- 12.66 


24.1.66 
3.8.66 

10/11.3.66 

28.3.66 


1666 


17.11.66 


—2.67 

1666-7 


11.8.67 

-f.67 


Datt 

AX. 


12 Bam., 969 


16 Bajab, 970 

26 Jum. I, 971 

28 ,, ,, 

6 Jum. II, 971 

27 Bajab, 971 

Id Bam., 671 
21 Zu-1 k., 071 


2 Muh.. 972 
3 Babl* I. 072 

8 Sha’bau, 972 


23Shawwal,672 
14 Zu-1 h., 972 
20Safar, 978 


3 Bajab, 973 
11 Sha'boD, 978 
18 Bha’baDj973 
7 Bamu978 


8 Jam. 1,974, 
Bajab, 974 


29 Sha*baB,974| 




Murder of Sbamau*d din by 
Adham Kban. 

A.J, attended to State busineas, and 
appointed Itimad Khan to obar- 
ge of revenue department. 

Tanien, musioian and singer, 
brought to court. 

Stli veipuil year began. 

Bemission of pilgrim tax. 

A. walked from beyond Mathura 
to Agra. 

A. moved to Delhi, and made irre¬ 
gular marriages. 

Attempt on his life. 

A. returned to Agra. 

9th regnal year began. 

Abolition of jizja. 

Punishment of Khwaja Muaszam. 

Execution of Shah Ma’ali at Kabul 

Conquest of Qarba Katanga or 
Qondwana. 

A. marched against Abdullah 
Khan Uzbpg, who rebelled in 
Malwa; elephant-hunting with 
brilliant success. 

A. arrived at Mandu. 

A. returned to Agra. ^ 

Building of Nagarchain. 

Haji Begam went on pilgrimage. 

Birth and Death of twin sons to A. 

xoth regnal year began. 

Founding of Agra Fort, 

Shaikh Abdu-n Kabi a ppointed Sadr. 

Zaman and Batudur Uzbegs 
rebelled. 

Private execution of E^amran’e 
son, Abu-1 Kasim. 

A. marched against rebels. 

A. at Jaunpur. 

Bevolt of Asaf Khan. 

Meeting of Khan Zaman and Mu- 


nim Kban. 

A. marched towards Benares. 

A. marched towards Agra, 
sptb regnal y.c*t began. 

A. arrived at Agra; went on to 
Nagerohain. 

Bevised assessment by Mfut affi MF 
Khan ^rbati. 

Invasion of Punjab by Muhammad 

l[TsVip i , 

A. marph^ nocthwards. 

Visit to pi^ly budt tomb of Hu* 


mayun. 

A. arrived at Lahore. 
BelMllion of the. Min^. 
sadfai regnal year began. 
Qreat battue (ITasHUiAa) hunt 


Rtft 

OMi 


Rmmki 



ii, 269. 

f* 

276. 

1 

280. 

99 

296. 

99 

99 

99 

812. 

Bad.g 

ii,60. 

A,If., 

ii, 316. 

99 

817. 

99 

834. 

99 

321. 

99 

331. 


AJf., U, 841. 


dJ7“„ii,330. 
« M7. 

« 866 . 

« 867. 


$9 

#8 


372. 

878. 

876. 


Beale. 


AJf., ii, 378. 
„ 380. 

« m 

« 887. 


,, 398. 

M 899. 

« 401. 

« 402L 

« 407. 

., 411. 


M M 

M 
M 
#9 

W W 
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Epmt 

Rtftrmiat 

andBmarkt 

A.D. (O.S.) 

A.H. 

—3.67 


Asaf Khan (1) pardoned. 

4JV:, ii, 419. 

23.3.67 

12 Bam., 974 

A. marched towards Agra. 

422. 

— 4.67 


Fight of Sanyasis at Thaneser, . 

« 423. 

6.6.67 

26 Shawwal, 974 

A. marched eastward against 
Uzbeg oliicfa. 

„ 427. 

9.6.67 

1 Zu-1 h., 974 

Defeat of Khan Zaman and Baha¬ 
dur Khan at Mankuwar. 

,. 430,434. 

18.7.67 

11 Muh., 976 

A., marchinir through Karo-Manik- 
pur, Allahabad, Benches (plun¬ 
dered), and Jaunpur arrived at 
Agra. 

„ 437. 

30.8.67 

1 

25 Safar, 976 

A. marched to Dholpur, against 
the Mirzas. 

„ 442. 

— 9.67 


War with the Rana decided on. 

„ 446. 

- 9.67 


Faizi presented at court. 

JJ tt 

20.10.67 

19 Babi’ II, 975 

Camp formed to invest Chitor. 

.. 464. 

17.12.67 

15 Jum. II, 976 

Mines exploded. 


23.2.68 

26 Sba’ban, 976 

Fall of Chitor. 

„ 471. 

28.2.68 

29 

A. started for Ajmer on foot. 


6.3.68 

7 Bam., 976 

A. arrived at Ajmer. 

« 477. 

10.3.68 

11 Bam., 975 

13 th regnal year began. 


13.4.68 

15 Shawwal, 975 

After a tiger adventure, A. arrived 
at Agra. 

„ 484. 

1668 

Babi* 1,976 

Continued revolt of the Mirzas, who 
occupied Cbampanor and Surat. 

„ 486. 

— 8.68 

Regulation of the Atka Khail. 

„ 486. 

1568 


Shihabu-d din Ahmad Khan ap¬ 
pointed Finance Minister. 

„ 488. 

10.2.69 

21 Sfaa’ban, 976 

Siege of Bantbambhor began. 

„ 490. 

11.3.69 

22 Bam., 976 

X 4 A regnal year began. 

., 496. 

22.3.69 

3 Shawwal, 976 

Capitulation of Bantbambhor. 

11.6.69 

24 Zu-1 k., 976 

After visit to Ajmer, A. arriv^ at 
Agra and lodged in the new 
Bengali Mahall. 

„ 497. 

11.8.69 

29 Safax, 977 

News received of surrender of Ka- 
lanjar. 

„ 498. 

30.8.69 

1669 

17 Babi'1,977 

Birth of Prince Salim. 

Orders given for building Fathpur- 
Sihri. 

,, 604a. 

21.11.69 

11 Jum. n, 977 

1 

Birth of A.'s daughter, Shahzada 
(Sultem) Khanam. 

„ 609. 

—2.8.70 

Bam., 977 

A, arrived at Delhi after a pilgrim¬ 
age on foot (16 stages) from 
Agra to Ajmer. 

.. 611. 

11.8.70 

3 Shawwal, 977 

zstb regnal year began. 

• 

—4.70 


A, visited newly completed tomb 
of Humayun. 

Badaoni. ii, 
136. 

7.6.70 

3 Mnh., 978 

Birth of Prince Murad, 

AM., ii. 614. 

—9.70 . 

Babi* 11, 978 

A. visited Ajmer and erected 
buildings there and at Nagaur. 

„ 616. 

1670 


Marriages with princesses of Bika¬ 
ner and Jaisalmer; adventure 
in hunting wild asses; suomis- 
sion of Baz Bahadur 

„ 618,622. 

1670*1 


Revised revenue assessment. 

Ais,ii,88. 

11.8.71 

14 ShawWat, 978 

iMk r^nal year b^puB. 

Beveridge (if. 
JV., ii, 626) 
iives 18.8.71 
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Dat$ 

EotHi 

Bc/fTMCtS 

mdRmarks 

AD. (OS.) 

A.H. 

-3.71 


A. visiting shrine at Pak Fatten 
on Sutlaj. 

AJfu ii* 620. 

17.5.71 

22. Zu-lh.,978 

A. arrived at Lahore. 

21.7.71 

1 Babi* I, 979 

A., marching through rains, 
arrives at Ajmer. 

„ 580. 

7.8.71 

17 „ 

A. at Fathpur-Sikri (Fathabad), 
superintending building. 

« 681. 

11.3.72 

25 Shawwal, 976 

17 th regnal year began. 

„ 584. 

1572 


Embassy from Abdullah Khan 
Uzbeg of Turan. 



Disgrace of Muzaffar Khan TurbatL 

3# 9# 

4.7.72 

20 Safer, 980 

A. started for oampaign in Oujarat. 

538. 

1.9.72 

22 Babi’ 11, 980 

A. left Ajmer. 

640. 

9.9.72 

2/3 Jum. I, 980 

Birth of Prince Daniyal. 

„ 643.1 

17.9.72 

9 « « 

A. encamped at Nagaur. 

3 , 644.» 

11.10.72 


News of death of Sulaiman 
Kirani of Bengal. 

A.N., iii, 6 n* 

7.11.72 

Bajab, 98 

A. encamped at Patan (Pattan), 
or Namrwala. 

,, 8 , 

- 11.72 

99 

Capture of Muzaffar Shah of 
Gujarat. 

9. 

20.11.72 

14 

A. camped near Ahmadabad. 

33 11 . 

12.12.72 

6 Sha’ban^ 980 

A. at Cambay ; took a trip on the 

.3 18. 

22.12.72 

?1B 

86S» 

Fight at Samal. 

„ 22 . 

11.1.73 

7 Reun., 680 

A. at Surat; siege began. 

3 , 25. 

$9 

““ 99 99 

Negotiations with Portuguese. 

1 

1 

J.AProe.AS. 

1912, p. 
217 n. 

26.2.73 

23 Shawwal, 980 

Capitulation of Surat. 

Submission cf chief of Nasik 
(Baglana). 

A.X. iii, 40, 
3. 41. 

10/12.3.73 

6 Zu-1 k., 980 

iftth regnal year began. 

A. started on march nomewards. 


13.4.73 

10 Zu-1 k., 980 

3 , 48. 

3.6.73 

2 Safar, 981 

A. arrived at Fathpur-Sikri; 

Shaikh Mubarak’s addrera. 
Severities on Mirzs prisoners. 

„ 66. 

dJF., iii3 66; 
Badaoni, ii, 
163. 

1573 

981 

Bebellion in Gujarat. 

A.^., m. 59. 

23.8.73 

24 Babi’ IT, 981 

A. started on ride to Gujarat. 

„ 62. 

31.8.73 

2 Jum., I, 681 

Beview of troops at Balisna. 

„ 66. 

2.9.73 

® 99 »» 

Battle of Ahmadabad. 

3 . 78. 

13.9.73 

16 99 99 

A. started on homeward maroh. 

3. 00. 

6.10.73 

8 Jum., II, 981 

A. arrived at Fathpur-Sikri. 

.3 91. 

1673-4 

Bevenue rattlement of Gujarat by 
Baja Todar Mall. 

E. A D.,v, 
371. 

22.10.73 

26 Jum., II, 081 

dreumoision of the three pritices. 

dJF., 1113108. 

11.3.74 

17 Zu-1 k., 981 

igtb regnal year began. 

31.3.74 


A. arrived at Fathpur-Sikri. 

33 1X4. 


1. Jahangir (K.B., i. 34) says 'on the night of Jtimada-l ainral 10th a-w. 
979% which is the wrong yf i«r. The year 980 began on Wednesday, May 14, 
1572, aooording to Cunningham's Tables ; Abo*l Fasl ^ves 2 Jiunada I, 'aooosd* 
ing to visibility' [seit. of tLc moon], and 8 *aeoording to supreme deotee* IstU. 
astronomioal tables]. 

2. At this pomt the historioal narrative of vol.li of the Al:ftsi)iaiRa ends.. 

8. B^oni (ii» 166) rightly dates the death of SuIaimMi in 980. Steerarl 
(p. 151) gives 981. 
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832 


Z>aM. 

JEEmrI 

Ihftrma 

A.p. (O.S.) 

A.H. 

oadRtmarks 

1674 


Abu-l Fael and Badaoni presen¬ 
ted at court. 

116. 

16.6.74 

29 Safer, 982 

A. embarked on river voyage of east 

„ 122. 

3.8.74 

16 Babi* U, 982 

A. halted near Patna. 

„ 136. 

—9.74 


Capture of Bajipur (26 Amardad); 
fight of Daud. king of Bengal. 

„ 137,141 

a-9.74 


Patna occupied (26 Amardad). 

« 142. 

late in 9.74 


A. returned to Jaunpur ; conquest 
of Bengal entrusted to officers. 

146. 

1 

»f 1 


News of Munim Khan's defeat of 
Daud. 

168. 

1674 1 

** 1 


Famine in Gujarat. 

Administrative reforms: (1) brand¬ 
ing regulation ; (2) maruabdar 
gradations; (3) conversion of 
‘ Jagirs iaUy kha ha. 

E. A D., V, 
884 

dJif., iii, 96. 

—1.76 


A. at Fatbpur-Sikri; orders for 
building the Hbadat^Khana. 

« 167. 

3.3.76 

20 Zu-1 k., 982 

Battle of Tukaroi in Balasore Dis¬ 
trict. 

„ 174. 

10/11.8.76 

27 „ 

aoth regnal year began. 


12.4.76 

1 Muh., 988 

Sfunim Khan made peace with 
Daud. 

« 186. 

■ununer, 1676 


Muzaffar Khan placed in charge of 
Bihar from Chausa to Telia Qarbi. 

« 200. 

1676 


Branding regulations Ac. enforced. 

„ 208. 

nutuxon, 1676 


Qulbadan Begam, Ac. went on 
pilgrima^^. 

,. 206. 

ab. 23.10.76 

Bajab. 983t 

Death of Munim Khan; pestUenoe. 

„ 226. 

16.11.76 

Khan Jahan appointed to Bengal. 

„ 229. 

1676-6 


The ‘Karori* arrangement, &o. 

d.JV.,iu, 167; 
E. A D., V, 
388; Badaoni 

11.8.76 

9 Zu-l b., 983 

are* regnal year began. 

—0.76 


Battle of Gogunda or Haldighat. 

dJV:,iii,246. 

12.7.76 


Battle of Bajmabal;death of Daud. 

« 263. 

->-8.76 


A. at Ajmer. 

„ 269. 

—10.76 


Khwaja Shah Mansur appointed 
Vizier, or Diwan. 

d JV., iiL 274; 
E. A D., V, 
401. 

1676 


.9 

1 

o 

1 

1 

Bartoli, p. 7 

11A.77 

20 Zn-1 h., 984 

aand regnal year brgan. 

dj\r.,iii,808. 

9.77 


A. at Ajmer, 

„ 316. 

about 11.77 


Comet; Tod«r Mall resumed office 
of Vizier ; reorganization of mint. 

„ 820- 

11A.78 

—4.78 

21luh.,886» 

flnrd regnal war began. 

Fortress of Kumbhalmmr taken. 

„ 340. 

.^.78 


A.*8 vision at Bbera (Bahra). 

„ 346. 

1678 


Bsoape of MuzafGu Shah of Gujarat 
Pie^ Tavares and Antonio 
Cabral at court. 

Ain,!, 334. 
Maolagan. 

—12.78 


Invitation for priests sent to Goa. 

H 


1 , B 0 ftle thtt dato 12 Ootober«>9 Bsjab. 

2. The wAoleHiiriy6wr98SwM included in the hnuer eo^ year, Ilahi 
22 :axidoon 8 aauantly Mftdoeanotni^earin thenotioea offilUtialdaye eftfae 
lyabiynua. ThalhothiMoaaaad aoineeonfiiauwin iheehronol^, empially 

in the irod( of maaiDii-d din. 
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Dat0 

Eoent 1 

Rrferences and 
Remarks 

A.D. (O.S.) 

A.H. 

summer, 1582 

1 

Close of formal debates on reli¬ 
gion; abortive embassy for Eu¬ 
rope. 

Comm,, pp. 
634, 636. 
Comm,, p.636. 

6.8.82 


Monserrate arrived at Surat. 

A.N., Chalmen 

1682 


Bursting of dam of lake at Fath- 
pur Sikri. 

ii, 289. 

11.3.83 

28 Safar, 991 

aStii regnal year began. 


6.83 


Aquaviva arrived at Goa. 

Comm,, p.637. 

15.7.83 

-9.83 


Aquaviva killed at Cunoolim. 

Muzaffar Shah resumed style of 
King of Gujarat. 

Comm,, p.640; 
Goldie, p.l27. 

—11.83 


Fort at Allahabad (Illahabad) 
founded. 

A,J^„ iii, 016n. 

1583 


A suttee prevented. 


— 1.84 

Muh., 9921 

Battle of Sarkhej near Ahmadabad. 


—2.84 


A. arrived at Fathpur-Sikri; 

A-JV., iii, 636, 


marriage of Prince Salim. 

678:Badaom. 

11.3.84 

8 Babr 1, 992 

agth regnal year began. 


1584 

ft 


Establishment of Ilahi era. 
Operations generally successful 
against Bengal rebels. 

Death of Daswanth the artist. 

A.JV., ii. 19. 

A,J^., iii, 669. 

22.12.84 


Birth of A.*s daughter, Aram 
Bano Begam. 

„ 661. 

1684-6 


Inundation in the Megna delta 
(Bakla). 

Ain, ii, 123. 

10/11.3.86 

19 Babi’ I. 693 

goth regnal year began. 

A.N„ iii. 686. 
„ 687, 699. 

early in 1585 


Amir Fathu-liah and Baja Todar 
Mall checked revenue accounts; 
remissions of cash revenue ow¬ 
ing to low prices. 

30.7.86 

12 Sha’ban, 993 

Death of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim of Kabul. 

„ 703. 

22.8.86 


A. marched northwards. 

„ 706. 

28.i).85 


Newbery and Fitch left Fath- j 
pur-Sikri. 

Fitch. 

7.12.86 


A. at Rawalpindi. 

A.N., iii, 709. 

end of 1686 


Arrangements for conquest of 
Kashmir. 

715. 

F14.2.86 


Defeat of Zain Khan and Baja 
Birbal by the Yusufzi. 

B. & D., vi. 
83; A.Ji, iii, 
732n. 

11.3.86 

28 Babi* 1, 964 

gist regnal year began. 


27.6.86 


A. arrived at Lahore. 

A.A-.. iii, 748. 

1686 

994 

Annexation of Kashmir. 

Badaoni, ii, 
364. 

99 

23.8.86 

9 $ 

Bemission of revenue owing to 
low prices. 

LettertoAbdulIahUzbeg of Tur- 
an. 

AJr„ iii, 749. 

„ 763. 

11.3.87 

11 Babi* n, 995 

«and rmnal year began. 


-8.87 

—Bam., 996^ 

Birth of Prince Kbusru. 

Ain,, i, 310 

li.3.88 

22 Babi* II, 66fl 

gard regnal year began. 


11.3.80 

4 Jxun., Ij 997 

Mth regnal year began. 


-6 & 6.89 


A. visited KMbmir and Kabul. 

E. A. D.f V, 
467. 


1. The yew wrongly given as 991 in E. & D., v, 434. « 

2. Kb^ Khan plaom the event in 087» ttro years later (Bloehmann, in 
ifisy vol. I, p. 810). The Te3s4ar dates it in the 88rd regnal year (E, A D., v, 460). 
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Earn/ 

1 « 

Rtftronm and 
Rmarks 

A D. (0.8.) I 

1 Aja. 

7.11.89 


A. left Kabul. 

B. A D., V, 467 * 

—11.89 


Death of Bajas Todar Mall and 

Ain, i, 333. 



Bhagwan Das. 


11.3.90 

14 Jum. I. 998 

35B1 r^nal year began. 

Tbo Khan Khanan appointed 


1690 

y 

JSe A ]Ds3 ig 



Subader of Multan. 

247 

1690-1 

11.3.91 

-8.91 

24 Jum. I. 999 

Conquest of Sind. 

36 th regnal ywr began. 
Missions to the kingdoms of the 

Bsverty, Hatss. 

E. & D., V. 



Deooan. 

460. 

1691-2 
11.3.92 j 

5 Jum. II, 1000 

Second Jesuit Mission. 

37th regnal year began. 

The millennial year of the Hijra 

Maolagan, &o. 



• 



(A.H. i000» Oot. 9, 1591, to 




Sep. 27, 1592, O.S-). Millenn¬ 
ial coins issued. 


—8.92 


A. hunting on banks of Chin- 

E. & D., V, * 



ab; second visit to Kashmir. 

464. 

1692 


Conquest of Orissa. 

„ 465 

11.3.93 

17 Jam. II, 1001 

38th regnal year began. 


—8.93 

17Zu-lk., 1001 

Death of Shaikh Mubarak. 
Mizaruu-d din's Htrfor}* ends. 

Ain, i, 490 

t 11 or 12.93 

early in 1002 

Be turn nf envoys from the Deeoa. 

E. <9 D., V. 467 

12.94 or 2.96 

Fort of SIwi taken. 

Beverty, Mtss, 
p. 683. 


11.3.94 

28 Jum. II, 1002 

30th reanal year began. 


11.3.96 

9 Bajab, 1003 

4otb regnal year began. 


—4.96 

—Kajab, 1003 

Surrender of Kanda&r. 

Baverty, JVates, 
p. 6 l .'0 n. 

6.6.95 


Arrival of Third Jesuit Mission 

Maolagan, 

(prob. N.S.) 


at Lahore. 

1 p. 68 . 

—8.95 


Badaoni’s History ends. 




Letters of J. Xavier and Pinheiro 

Maolagan. 

1596-8 

1 1004-7 

Intense famine and pestilence. 

E. & D., vi. 




193. 

11.3.96 
early in 1696 

21 Bajab, 1004 

4tst regnal year began. 

Cession of Berar by Ohand Bibi; 

Firishta, ii 


battle near Supa on the Qodavari. 

273 

11.3.97 

3 Sba’ban, 1006 

4and regnal year began. 


Easter Day, 


Fire in palace at Lahore. 

Maolagan, 

27.3,97 



p. 71{ Du 

(6.4 N.S.) 


A’s third visit to Kashmir. 

Jarrio ii, 668 , 
Maolagau p. 72. 

7.9.97 


Consecration of new church at 

u ” ’ 71. 



Lahore. 




Pestilence at Lahore. 

Maolagan, 



Death of Abdullah Khan Uzbeg 

p.71. 

1598 

2 Bajab, 10061 

Vambery, Hist. 



Turan- 

of SoJkAara, 

11.3.98 
lato in 1598 

10 ShaW 1006 

4Srd regnal year began* 

A. marched southwards firqm 




Lahore. 


11.3.99 

23 Sha*ban. 1007 

44th regnal year began 

D^th of Prince Murad. 


1.6.89 

15 Sbavwal, 1007 

Beale. 

— 7.99 

A. left Agra. 



1. Baade gives the date as 6 Bajab, 1005« and eites chronogram* 
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^MHts 

RtftnneuMi 

A D. (O.S.) 

A.H. 

Rmurkt 

-2,1600 


Investment of Ariigarh began. 

For Asirgarh 
•dates see 




App, A. 

11th etnt. 
11.3.1600 

4 Bam., 1008 

45t]i regnal year began. 

A. ooeupied Barhanpur. 


81.3.1600 

26 Ram., 1008 


—6.1600 


Negotiations with Bahadur Shah. 


—6.1600 


Unsuooosaful sortie of Asirgarh 




garrison. 


—7.1600 


Rebellion of Prinoe Salim. 

See App. B. 

1600 


Rebellion of Usman Khan in Ben> 

Ain, i, 340; 



gal j battle of Sberpur Atai. 

A./f. in E. A D., 
vi, 98; Stewart, 




p. 188. 

10.8.1600 

18 Safar, 1609 

Fall of Ahmadnagar. 

E. & D., vi, 
100,144. 

end of 8.1600 


Bahadur Shah kidnapped. 


26.12.1600 


Ayres de Saldanha became viceroy 

Fonseca. 



of Goa. 


31.12.1600 


Queen Elisabeth's charter to E.I.Co. 


17.1.1601 

22 Bajab, 1009 

8 Sha’baa, 1009 

Capitulation of Asirgarh. 

Honours conferred on Abu-1 Fasl, 



&o. 


11.3.01 

28.3.01 

16 Bam., 1009 

a6th regnal year began. 

Embassy sent to Goa. 

Du Jarrio, iii. 



63-6 

21.4.01 


Formation of 3 new Subas; Prinoe 

Ain, i, 116 ; K. 



Daniyal appointed viceroy. 

A D., vi, 146. 

4 A 6.01 


Return of A. to Agra, via Fatbpur- 

Inscription on 



Sikri. 

Buland Dar- 
waza. 

late iu 6.01 


Embassy arrived at Goa. 

Du Jarrio, iii, 
66. 

For the prin- 

1601 ' 


Prince Salim assumes royal title. 

oe’s dates see 
App. B. 



Aihamama ends. 

Negotiatione with Prinoe Salim. 



26 Bam., 1010 

47tb regnal year b^an. 

Dutch E. 1. Co. incorporated. 



4Babri. 1011 

Murder of Abu-1 Fasl, 

E. & D., vi. 

(13 Beale) 

(Beale) 

aStb regnal year began. 

164. 

11.3 03 
early in 1603 

6 Shawwal, 1011 

Purohas; Orme 

John Mildenhall arrived at Lahore 


and Agra. 


24.3.03 


Death of Queen Elisabeth; aoces- 




sion of James I of England. 
Reconciliation between A. and 




Prince Salim effeoted by Salima 
Begam. 


I. 6.03 

II. 11.03 

lMuh..l012 

A.H. 1012 began. 

Prinoe Salim crossed Jumna and 


1 

returned to Allahabad. 


11.3.04 

!8.04 

17 Shaww^, lOlli^ 

49th regnal year bma. 

MMriage of Prince iSuiiyal with 

See App. 0. 

early in 1840 


{Hnneesaof BUepur. 
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Etuit 

Rtfnmcts and 

A D. (0 S.) 

AH. 

Rmarks 

—.4.04 

1 Muh., 1013 

Death of Prince Daniyal. 

See App. 0. 

20.6.04 

A.H. 1013 began. 

20.8.04 

9.11.04 

11.3.03 

28 Shawwal, 

1013 

Death of the Queen-mother. 
Prince Salim’s arrest at Agra. 
50th regnal year began. 

99 

99 

summer, 06 

Mildenball’s audience of Akbar. 

Purohas. 

9.8.06 

1. Muh.. 1014 

A.R. 1014 began. 

21.9.06 

20 Jum. I, 10141 

A.’8 illness began. 

E. A D., vi. 

17.10.06 

14 Jum. II, 1014^ 

Death of A. 

116 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A 

Histories, Memoirs, and CoBBBSPONDnNOE, written in Persian 
OK Turkish, ano translated in whole or in part 

AIN 

The Ain4 AMtari, by Abu-l Fazl Allami. Translated from the 
original Persian ; vol. i, Calcutta, 1873, by H. Bloohmann; vol. ii, 
Calcutta, 1891, and rol. iii, Calcutta, 1894, by H. S. Jarrett. Printed 
for the A.S.B. 

Invaluable as an account of Akbar’s administrative system. 
In vol. i the biographies of officials, compiled by Bloohmann chiefly 
from the Ma’asiru-l Umwra, with additions from other sources, are 
most useful. Mr. Beveridge has translated part of the Ma*aairu4 
Uma/ra for the A.S.B., which printed some fasciculi and then suspend¬ 
ed the publication. Vol. iii of the Ain includes ‘The Happy Sayings 
of His Majesty’. 

The work of Bloohmann and Jarrett supersedes the imperfect, 
although creditable, version by Gladwin, executed in the time of 
Warren Hastings, which was dedicated to the Governor-General in 
1783^nd printed in London in 1800. 

The Aiharmrm^ or ‘History of Akbar’, by Abn*l Fazl. Trans¬ 
lated from the Persian by Henry Beveridge I.C.S. (retired). Publiriied 
by the A.S.B. in the Bibliotheca Indka, and issued in fitwiouli from 
1897 to date. Vols. i and ii are complete ; vol. iii, nearly completed, 
is in the press, and I have been allowed to use most of tiie proofs! 
Irvine and Anstey published in 1907 a ‘Supplementary Ihwx of 

1. Takmil (E. & D., vi, 116) gives 12 Jum. II, and Qladwin gives 13. But 
14 works out oorreotly w^-day, Wednesday—llnirsday nig^, idter 

midsight. Hie a J>. date, October 17/27, is certain from Du Jmio. See Btd, Aek 
1916, p. 248. 
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Place-Names in pp. 89-414 of vol. ii of Janett’s version* {BibUctheca 
Jndica^ its., No. 1176). 

The Akbamama comes down to the early part of 1602, or the 
end of the 46th regnal year. The author was murdered in August 
1602. It was intended to be regarded as a part of the Ai£ari^ 
but is practically a separate work. 

Some of the most important passages are translated in E. & D,, 
vi, 21-146. 

The B.A.S. possesses a much condensed manuscript version by 
Lieutenant Chalmers, never printed in full, but utilized by Blphin- 
stone von Noer, and E. & D. Vol. i pp. 541 foolscap, ends at the 
same point as i^veridge’s vol. i, Vol. ii contains 588 pages. Abu-1 
FazVs composition en^ on p. 538; the remaining fifty pages, dealing 
with the time from the 47th regnal year to Akbar’s doatjb, being 
written by a continuator named Inayatu-llah. 

The historical matter in Abu-1 Fazl’s book is buried in a mass 
of tedious rhetoric, and the author, an unblushing flatterer of his 
hero, sometimes conceals, or even deliberately perverts, the truth.^ 
Nevertheless, the Akbanmma, notwithstanding its grave and obvious 
faults, must be treated as the foundation for a history of Akbar*s 
reign. Its chronology is more accurate and detailed than that of the 
rival books by Nizamu-d din and Badaoni, and it brings the story 
on to a later date than they do. 

3. TAKMIL 

The Tahmil-i AMmnama^ by Inayatu-llah, as noticed above, 
No. 2. 

A brief, dry chronicle, translated by Chalmers in manuscript, 
and in large jjart transcribed by E. & D. and von Noer. 

4 . BADAONI 

The Tari1sk,-i Badaoni or Muriiakhtdm-t TawariKh^ that is to 
say, ‘Badaoni’s History or ‘Abstract of Histories’, is a general history 
of the Muslim world by Abu-1 Kadir or Kadiri, son of Muluk Shah, 
and commonly known as Badaoni, because he was a native of Badaon 
in Bohilkhand.^ 

Translated in part in E. & B., v, 482-549 *, and also in Bloch- 
mann, Ain, vol. i. The A.S.B. has published a complete version. 
Vol. i, translated by Lt.-Col. Banking, did not appear until 1898. 
Vol. ii, translated by W.H. Lowe and revised by E.B. Cowell, which 
was published in 1884, contains the history of Akbar’s reign to the 
year a.d. 1595-6 (a.h. 1004). Publication of the translation ra vol. iii 
by Lt. Col. Haig, completed long ago in manuscript, has been delay¬ 
ed. Faso, i (lives of saints, 18^) and faso. iii have ^appeared. The 
index to both vols. i and ii is printed in vol. i. 

Lowe’s work was carelessly executed, and is consequently 

1. Prominent examples of deliberate penrenion are (1) the dating of 
Akbar’s birth, with the story his naming; (S) the account oAhe oapitoiation 
of Asirgarh. It is needless to give instances of economy of the truth, which are 
numerous. 

2. The name of the town and District is optionally pe^ounced and written 
either Badaon or Badayun, the semi-vowels, as often happens, being inter¬ 
changeable. 
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disfigured by two long lists of oorreotions, wbioh aust be consulted 
before any passage is quoted. HisToraion, as so corrected, maybe 
accepted as generally accurate. Lowe frequently adopted Blochmann’s 
renderings of extracts as published in 1873, but sometimes differs. 
Blochmann’s interpretation in certain cases is {H»ferable to that of 
his successor. 

Badaoni’s interesting work contains so much hostile (ndtioism 
of Akbar that it was kept concealed during that emperor’s life-time, 
and could not bo published until after Jahangir’s accession. The book, 
being written from the point of iriew taken by a bigoted Sunni, is of 
the highest value as a check on the turgid panegyric composed by the 
latitudinarian Abu-1 Fazl. It gives information about the develop¬ 
ment of Akbar’s opinions on reUgion, which is not to be found in the 
other Persian histories, but agrees generally with the testimony of the 
Jesuit authors. The passages deal^ with that subject were collected 
and translated by Blochmann. The chronology is less precise than that 
of the AWamarm. The author was a friend of Nizamu-d din, and 
based his composition to a large extent on the Tabakat~i Akbari. 

«^5. TABAKAT 

The TabahoU-i AlAari (‘Annals’, lit. ‘leaves’ ‘of Akbar’) or 
Aibar 8haM also known as the Tarikh-i Nizami, or ‘Nizam’s History’, 
is a history of India only, coming down to the 39th year of Akbar’s 
reign, a.d. 1693-4 (a.h. 1002). The author, Khwaja Nizamu-d din 
Ahmad, who held the high office of First Bakhshi, died at Lahore in 
October 1694. The history of Akbar’s reign is translated, practically 
in foil, in E. & D., v, 247-476. Text and complete translation by 
B. De in course of publication in Bibl. Ind. 

The book is a dry, colourless chronicle of external events. It 
completely ignores Akbar’s rel^ious vagaries,^ and seldom or never 
attempts to offer reflections on criticisms of the events and actions 
recorded. It omits all mention of many matters of importance, and 
needs to be cautiously read, as being the work of a successfol courtier 
and trusted officer. The chronology is defective, especially from 
the twenty-second year, when the auSior made a blunder in equating 
the regnal with the Hijri years. The book was much used by f^irishta 
and later compilers, and in its jejune way is a particularly good 
specimen of Muslim chronicle-writing. Count von Noer was indrned 
to over-estimate its worth. 

6 . nilIBHTA 

The Tarikh-i Firishta, or *Firishta’s History', is a general history 
of India, with special reference to the states of the Deccan, compiled 
by Muhammad Kasim Hindu Shah, sumamed Firishta (ferishta), 
who was bom about A.n. 1670. 

The extracts given in E. D., vi, do not concern Akbar’s re^. 
The best, although free, franslation of the whole work is that by John 
Briggs, entitled History of the Rise of Ike Mahomedan Power in India, 

1. *Nisainu-d din was a good Mosahnan, and no ailaeion is mads Ih Us 
pages to Akbav's wanderings from the fold’ (E. & D., v, 18S). 
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1829. My references are to the reprint issued by Oambray & Co., 
Calcutta, 1908, in four volumes. The regin of Akbar occupies pp. 
181-282 of vol. ii of that edition. The defects of the version by 
Briggs have been sometimes exaggerated. Jarrett, a good judge, 
observes that ‘Briggs represents Ms original with freedom,«but in the 
main, as far as I have seen, with truth’ (Am, vol. ii, p. 222n.). His 
text (lith. Bombay, 1832) is excellent. 

Firishta based Ms work on previously published histories, such as 
the Tabakat-i AMari^ written in Persian, on other unpublished works, 
on tradition, and on personal knowledge. He is generally recognized 
as the best of the Indian compilers. His book is the foundation of 
ElpMnstone’s History of India. A new and scholarly translation, 
adequately annotated and indexed, is much to be desired ; but the 
work would be an arduous undertaking, and careful collation of 
manuscripts might be needed in order to secure a quite perfect text. 
The author usually confines himself to mere chronicling. He does not 
profess to be a philosophical historian or to probe the causes of the 
events registered. His account of Akbar’s reign has little independent 
value, although, so far as the later years are concerned, ho wrote as 
a contemporary who had taken a small personal share in the 
emperor’s transactions in the Deccan. 

7 . ASAD BEG 

The Wikaya^ or HaJat-i Asad Beg, ‘Events’ or ‘Occurrences by 
Asad Bog’, is an interesting and candid account of the later years of 
Akbar’s regin, written by an official who had been long in the service 
of Abu-1 Fazl. 

A complete manuscript version was prepared for the use of 
Sir H.M. Elliot, but I do not know whore it is now. Only extracts 
from it have been printed in E. & D., vi, pp. 150-74. They relate, 
from the author’s personal knowledge, the unpleasant story of the 
death of the lamplighter, and give the detailed history of the intro¬ 
duction of tobacco into India. 

The publication of a complete version is desirable, the narrative 
being obviously truthful. 

8 . NURU-L HAKK 

The Zubdaiu-t Tawarikh, ‘Cream of Histories’, by ShAilfli 
Nuru-l Hakk, is a general history coming down to the end of Akbar’i 
reign. 

A few passages conooming that reign are translated in E. A D. 
vi, 189-94. They include the only distiuot notice given by any 
Mohammadan historian of the terrible famine which desolated 
Northern India for three or four years from a.d. 1695 to 1698. 

9 . ALFl 

The Tarihkd Alfi, or ‘History of a Thousand Years’, was com¬ 
piled by Maulana Ahmad and other authors, in pursuance of orders 
issued by Akbar in a.d. 1682 (a.k. 990), when the millennium of 
lunar years by the Hijri reckoning was drawing 1;p a close. Akbar 
believed that the religion of Islam would not survive the completion 
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of the milleunial period, and many Muhammadans looked for ^e 
appearance of an inspired Mahdi or Guide, who should reform religkHi. 

The more important passages oonoeming the reign of Akbar ajre 
translated in E. A D., v, 167-76. They include descriptions of the 
sieges of Ohitor and Bianthambhor. No complete v^ion exists and 
ihanuscripts of the work are rare. 

to. SHtHINDl 

An Akbanuma by Shaikh lllahdad Faizi Sirhindi, I.e., ‘of 
Sirhind’, is said to be copied for the most part from the work of the 
same name by Abu-1 Fazl (ants, No. 2), and the TabahU-i AMari 
(ante, No. 5). The extracts translated in E. & D. vi, 116-46, include 
a detailed version of the falsified official story of the foil of Asirgarh. 

II. ANFAU 

A tract caUed Anja'ul-Akkhm, or ‘The most useful Chronicle,’ by 
Muhammad Amin (E. & D., vi, 244-50) supplies a condensed 
summary of the events towards the close of Akbar\ reign, not quite 
correct. 

tfl. AHMAD YAD6AR 

The Tarikh-i Salatin-i Afaghana, or ‘History of the Afghan 
Sultans’, written about a.d. 1595 or a little later, by Ahmad Yadgar, 
ends with the death of Hemu. The book is a good authority for the 
battle of Panipat in a.d. 1556 and the connected events. 

X5. BAYAZID 

The MvJchktaar, or ‘Summary’, also called the TariMt-% Huvnayunt 
or ‘History of Humayun,’ was written about a.i>. 1590 for the use of 
Abu-1 Fazl by Bayazid Sultan, a Biyat or Byat Mughal, who held the 
office of Mir Saman or Bakawal Begi under Humayun, a post of much ' 
responsibility .in days when attempts to poison kings were common. 
The author served under Munim Khan early in Akbar’s reign, andgives 
long lists of officers and many details about affairs in Bengal and 
Kabul. 

A nearly complete translation by Erskine, which might be printed 
almost as it stands, is in the British Museum (Add. MS. 26610). See 
Bieu Cofol., I^f., p. XX. 

A full abstract of the contents, sufficient for my purpose, is 
given by H. Beveridge in J.A.8.B., part i, vol. Ixvii (1898), pp. 296-316 
The treatise is described by Beveridge in his translation of the A.N. 
(anfe No. 2), vol. i, p. 29».; and is frequently quoted by Raverty in 
his iVofes on AfghanUian. See especially pp. 92, 102, 677 a. and 679. 
Baverty justly considered ‘the Byat*, ‘very trustworthy.* His work 
has been utiU^ also by Mrs. Beveridge in her commentary on 6id- 
badan Begam (post, No. 19). The treatise is chiefly useful for the settle¬ 
ment of minute particulars such as rarely require notice in this work. 

14.JAUHAR 

A diort tract entitled variously in Persian as Tazkkotu4 Wahiat^ 
‘Record of Events*; Humayvn 8haM^ or Tar^-i Hwiwjfun^ ‘History of 
Humayun,’ was composed by Jauhw who in his youth had bemi a 
persomd attendant <m Humayun in we capacity of ewer-bearer. The 
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author wrote out his reminiBoenoes a.d. 1687 (a.h. 996), piobahlj 
in response to Abu-1 Fazl’s request for materials for the AJaxxrncma. 
He must of course, have made use of notes recorded at the time of the 
events described. Mr. Beveridge informs me that tlie text exists in 
two forms, namely, the original memoirs (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 16711) 
and an edition modified by Shaikh Illahdad Faizi Sirhindi in Brit. 
Mils. Or. 1890 (see onfe, No. 10). 

Some passages have been translated in £. & D., v, 136-49, but 
they do not refer to Akbar. The whole work, under the title Privaie 
Menrnrs of the Moghul Emperor Humayun^ wa& tT&mhited by Major 
Charles Stewart (Or. Transl. Fund, quarto, London, 1832) whose 
version although a little iree, is understood to be generally faithful. 
An inde^ndent rendering of the passages relating to the birth of Akbar 
is given by Kaviraj Shyamal Das in J.A.8.B., part i (1886), vol. Iv, p. 81. 

Jauhar's memoir is of high importance as giving an account of 
the birth and marriage of Akbar, which in my judgement is thorou^- 
ly trustworthy, although inconsistent with the ofiicial story. In parti¬ 
cular, I believe that Akbar was bom on the date, equivalent to 
November 23, as stated by Jauhar. See my discussion of the subject, 
‘The Date of Akbar’s Birth’, in Jnd. Ant.^ 1916, pp. 232-44.^ 

15. ’AU RAIS 

The Travels and Adventures of the Turkish Admiral AH Bats 
in India^ Afghanistan^ Central Asia, and Persia^ during t?ie years 1663- 
1556, is a small tract, badly translated and annotated by Arminius 
Vambory, London, Luzac & Co., 1899. 

So far as Akbar is concerned, it is of interest only as showing 
how the author helped in the arrangements for concealing the death 
of Humayun until Akbar’s succession was assured. The original lan¬ 
guage is Turkish. 

16. SHAIKH FAm 

The book entitled Wakiat^ ‘Events’, is a collection of letters 
written by Shaikh Faizi, the elder brother of Abu-1 Fazl, and is said to 
be of slight historical importance. One letter, concemmg negotiations 
with the Deccan states, is translated in £. & D., vi, 147-9, Sir H.M. 
Elliot had a manuscript translation of the whole prepared, which is 
not accessible. 

17. JAHANGIR’R.B. 

The genuine memoirs of Jahangir have been translated and ade¬ 
quately annotated, under the title The Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, or Memoirs 
of Jahangirf transkited by Alexander Rogers, I.C.S. (retired), and edit¬ 
ed by Henry Beveridge, I.C.S. (retired) ; published by B A.S., London, 
vol. i, 1909 ; vol. ii, 1914. The translation is based on the text print¬ 
ed by Sayyid Ahmad at Ghazipur in 1863, and at Aligarh in 1864, 
after oorreotion resulting firom the collation of many manuscripts. 
Portions of the work are also translated in E. & D., vi. See Bieu, Ca/M,. 
of ^sicrn M88. in Bril. Mus.^ i, 263. The fimt volume deals witii 

1. The paper as published is disfigured by misprints, "‘^■reoted later in a 
list of errata. 1 did not reoeive a proof. 
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twelve years of the reiga. The second carries on the story for seven 
years more, when the emperor ceased to record his history. 

Both volumes give much important information concerning 
Akbar, and constitute a new source as yet almost unused. 

The work entitled Memoirs of the Emperor Jdkangueer, written by 
bimsdf <md ^nnslated by Major David Price, printed for the ^iental 
Translation Committee, John Murray, Ac. 1829, does not deserve 
to be considered an authority. The translation was made from 
a single defective manuscript of an edition of the Memoirs, obviously 
garbled and interpolated. Many of the statements are absolutely 
incredible, and numbers have been exaggerated throughout. The 
book should not be quoted for any purpose, but should be simply 
ignored as being misleading. Prior to the publication of the version 
of the genuine memoirs by Rogers and Beveridge, Price’s translation 
was commonly quoted, and is re^onsible for much false current 
•history’. 

x8. MA'ASm iJ. 

Ths) Ma’aavr-i Jahangiri^ ‘Memoirs of Jahangir’, by Khwaja 
Kamgar Ghairat Khan, a contemporary official, was largely used by 
Gladwin in his History of Hindostan 4to, 1788, poa#, D. No, 6. About 
one>sixth of the work is devoted to the proceedings of Jahangir previ¬ 
ous to his accession (E. & D., vi, 441). The only extract relating to 
that time translated by E. & D. (ibid., 442-4) relates to the murder 
of Abu-1 Fazl and is substantially identical with the explanation 
offered by JaWgir himself. 

i^iTgulbadan 

The History of Humayun {Hvsnayun-Nama) by Chdbadan Begam 
{Princess Bose-b^y), translated, with introduction, notra, illustrations, 
and biographical appendix, and reproduced in the Persian from the* 
only known manuscript in the British Museum, by Annette S. 
Beveridge, M.B.A.S. Published by the B.A.S., liondon, 1902. 

This excellently edited work comprising both text and transla¬ 
tion, is a valuable authority for Akbar’s early life. The biographical 
appendix gives the lives of many ladies connected with the courts of 
Akbar and his father. The unique manuscript is incomplete and 
ends with the blinding of Mirza Kamrw. 

M. DAUSTAN 

The Dabistanu-l Maeahib^ or ‘School of Manners’, was written 
about sixty years after Akbar’s death by an unnamed' author of 
strong Parsi tendencies,^ from notra collected in either 1643 or 1648. 
The text was printed at Calcutta in 1809 and at Bombay in 1856. 

Translated by Shea and Troyer, 3 vols., 8vo, Or. Tnmsl. Fund, 
London, 1843. The Bodleian has a copy. 

1 .' The book is anonymous. The name of the author is given as Mahshi 
Fani by Cunningham, Hitt, t^ths SUshtt 2 nd ed., pp. 88n., 67 s. He was aequainted 
with the aikh Guru, Hargo^d. The etroneus asoription to Muhfin Fani (for 
whom see Beale, S.V.), first made by Sir WilUam Jones, has beMdispro^ 
(Modi, A into U» Work tftkt Steitijr, Bombay, 1906 , p. 187 ). 
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The book ooatains stories ebout Akbar’s religious vagaries. 
The few matter of interest are oolleoted in the extracts translated by 
Blochmann in Ain, vol. i, pp. 210 foil. 

B 

Jesuit Accounts, 1682-1606 

The Jesuit publications are so numerous that a full bibliographi¬ 
cal account of them would occupy a large space. Ample details will 
be found in the works of Sommervogel and other modern Jesuit 
writers. A good summary is given by Maclagan, and the Bev. H. 
Hosten has added much new information. A great amount of manu¬ 
script material awaits publication. All the early Jesuit books are 
either scarce or rare, and some of them are almost inaccessible. They 
are written in the Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, French, and Latin 
languages. The only one completely translated into English is Mon- 
serrate’s brief tract, Belacam ao Equebar^ No. 2. below. 

I. GOMMENTARIUS 

Father Hoston’s researches have proved that all narratives of 
the First Mission rest primarily on the testimony of Monserrate, 
whose writings were known to Wilford, but had bwn lost sight of. 
The Commentarius^ his principal work, was rediscovered in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Library, Calcutta, in 1906. The autograph manuscript, 
which contains nearly 300 pages of Latin written in a minute hand, 
with many corrections, has been deciphered and well edited by 
Father Hosten. The title is ; 

^Mongolicae Legaiioma ConmerUarvm^ or ‘‘The First Jesuit 
Mission to Akbar”, by Father Anthony Monserrate, S.J., Latin 
Text; published in Memoira of the Asiatic Society of Bengal quarto 
vol. iii. No. 9, pp. 618-704; Calcutta, 1914.’ 

The editor hopes that his work will form the beginning of a 
series to be entitled ‘Jesuit Letters and allied Papers on Mogor 
Tibet, Bengal, and Burma.* The Kev. Father Felix, O.M.C., has 
published a valuable collection of Mogul farmana, in favour of 
the Jesuit missionaries in J. of Panjab Hi^orical Socie^^ vol. v part 
i, extra N., 1916. The term ‘Mogor’ in the old books means the 
Mogul empire, as distinguished from ‘India’, which was usually 
understood by the missionaries to signify Portuguese India. 

The Commentamu is tiie most valuabto of the new authorities 
made accessible since the beginning of the twentieth century. Ilie 
author was an accomplished scholar and conscientious observer. 
His book is full of novel matter, recorded from day to day in good 
Latin during two years and a half. The editor’s marginal headini^ 
supply the l»)k of an English translation to a certain extent. The 
detailed account of the war with Muhammad Hakim of Kabul in 
1681 is especially important. See H. Beveridge, WMteway, and 
Hosten, ‘Notes’, in J. ib Proa,. A.8M,, vol. xi, n.8 . (1916), pp. 187-264. 
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•.EELAGAM 

The Belacam do Equ^xtr^ a short tract abstracted by the crathor 
from the CommerOarius, has been edited and translated by Father 
Hosten ia J. <b Proc. A.8.B., 1912, pp. 185>221. hnder the title 
'Father A. Monswrate's Account of Akbar (26th Nov. 1582)'. It gives 
a viyid personal description of Akbar, which forms the basis of tlw 
writings on the subject by Peruschi and other authors. 

3. VARIOUS AUTHORS 

The following papers by Father Hosten and other learned priests, 
with their lay helpers, deal with Monserrate and the First Mission, 
as well as with subsequent events. All include much matter not pre¬ 
viously published. 

1. ‘The Marsden MSS. in the Brit. Mus.’ by W.F. Philipps and 
H. Beveridge, edited by Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. {J. <fc Proc. A.8.B., 
1910, pp. 437-61). 

2. “List of Jesuit Missionaries in “Mogor” (1580-1603)’, by 
Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. (ibid., pp. 627-42). 

3. ‘list of Portuguese Jesuit Missionaries in Bengal and 
Burma (1676-1642)*, by Revs. L. Besse, S.J., and H. Hosten, S.J. 
(ibid., 1911, pp. 16-35). 

4. ‘Father A. Monserrate’s Description of Delhi (1681); Firoz 
Shah's Tunnels’, by same (ibid., pp. 99-108). 

6. ‘On the Persian Farmans granted to the Jesuits by the 
Moghul Emperors ; and Tibetan and Newar Farmans granted to the 
Capuchin missionaries in Tibet and Nopal*, by Rev, Fr. Felix, O.M.O. 
(ibid., 1912, pp. 326-32). The author has in his possession a ‘vast 
amount of unpublished materials’, and proposes to print many docu¬ 
ments. 

4. FBRUSGHl 

The earliest printed authority for the missions, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Annuae LiUrae for 1682-3 in the British Museum, is the 
very rare little tract in Italian by John Baptist (Giovanni Battista) 
Peruschi, entitled Informations del Regno e Stato del gran Re di Mogor. 
My copy (71 pages) was printed at Rome by Luigi Zannetti in 1697. 
Another issue luring the same date appeared at Brescia ; and sub¬ 
sequently French, German, and Latin translations were published. 
The book deals with all the three missions. Peruschi’s work is also 
reprinted in the collection formed by John Hay of Dalgetty, entitled 

De Rebus Japonicis^ Indicia, et Peruania epiatolae recentiorea . in 

unum librum eoacervatae, published at Antwerp in 1665. HAys 
collection also includes the letters printed by Oranus, the Nova 
RdaJtio by Father Pimenta, and other i>aper8, which 1 have consulted. 
Most of the bibliogra^ioal details, which are too complicBted f<» 
insertion here, weU be found in Maolagan. Copies of Hay are in ^ 
Bodleian and Indian Institute Libraries at Oxford. 

5. RARTOU 

One of the most useful Jesuit publications, emd one sli^tly 
mMe aeoessible than most of the others, is the compilation by Fathw 
Daniel Bartoli, S.J., originally printed in 1663. X possess and havA'. 
used*^ edition (6thX comprising part of the book, vthich was pub-. 
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lished by Salvioni at Borne in 1714, under the title Mission^ (A gran 
Mogor del Padre Eiddfo Aguaviva. The volume is beautifully printed, 
and gives a long list of early authorities on the life of Aquaviva. It 
does not deal with the later missions. It is based on the writings of 
Monserrate, Feruschi, and others, and is well written. • 

6 . DU JARRIG 

All writers on the subject on the Jesuit Millions must rely chiefly 
on the great work by Father Pierre du Jarric of Toulouse, with a 

long title, Histoire des choaes plus memorables .e» Veatabliaaement 

et progrez de la foi Chrestienne ei Ca^lique^ el principalemerU de oe 
qae Ua Religieux de la Gompagnie de Jeaua y ont faict et endure pour 
la meamejin*,&:c. The original French edition, published at Arras 
in 1611, brings the narrative down to 1600. The third part, extend* 
ing to 1610, was published in 1614. 

A Latin version, entitled Theaaurua Rerum Irtdkarum^ Ac., 
was made by M. Matthia Martinez, and published at Cologne, vote, 
i and ii in 1615, and vol. iii, extending to 1612, in 1616. The work 
in French, especially part iii, is almost inaccessible. The Bodleian 
has only parts i and ii in a single volume. 

The complete Latin version in three volumes is slightly less 
rare, both the Bodleian and the India Office Libraries possessing 
good copies. I have used chiefly the India Office copy, which I was 
permitted to borrow. My references are to it. Vol. i does not concern 
the history of Akbar. 

In vol. ii, chaps, viii to xvi (pp. 492*676) describe the Mo^ 
empire* all the three missions, and Akbar’s inquiries concerning 
China. The statement that Akbar was an epileptic is on p. 498. Chap, 
xii gives an account of the abortive Second Mission (1696-1), which 
is fully dealt with in English by Maclagan and in this work. The 
portion of the third volume which chiefly concerns the history of 
Akbar consists of book i, chaps, iv-xv, pp. 38*137. Chap, iv gives the 
true account of the fall of Asirgarh, hitherto unnoticed by modem 
historians, with one partial exception. Chap, xv, entitled *Mors regis 
Echebaris, qui vulgo Magnus Mogor’, present the most authentic 
existing narrative of the emperor’s last days, and fixes the date of 
his ^ath as October 27, new style, or October 17, old style. 

Count von Noer, who made considerable use of vote, i and ii 
of Du Jarric, had never seen vol. iii, which is now freely utilized 
for the first time in this work. 

Whenever a reasonably accurate and complete history of 
Jahangir’s reign comes to be written, the historian must rely teigely 
on chaps, xvi-xxiii, pp. 137-201, of the Theaauruat vol. iii, which are 
practically unknown. Chap, xxviii, pp. 364-68, gives a curious and 
interesting account of Christianity in the later empire of Vijayanagar 
(C^ndragiri). Chaps, xxiv and xxv, pp. 201-26, are devoted to the 
adventures of Brother Benedict of in Tibet and China. He was 
the colleague of Jerome Xavier on the Third Mtesion for several 

years. ^ 

Du Jarric is a thoroughly conscientious and accurate write;. 
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who reproduces faithfully the substance of the original Jesuit lattem, 
of which considerable portions remain unpublished.^ 

He made use of a work by Father Luis de Guzman, 8. J., publish¬ 
ed in 1601, and written in Spanish entitled Bistoria de laa MiasioneSt 
&o. I have looked through the Bodleian copy of Guzman without 
finding anything that is not in other books. Father Guzman’s^ treat¬ 
ise, according to Maclagan, is *our first general history of the Missions*. 
The story stops at the year 1699. 

Du Jarric, however, relied more on the comprehensive treatise 
by Father Fernam Guerreiro, S.J., published at Lisbon in five parts, 
and covering the period 1600-7. It is entitled Bdaoam anvm daa 
causaa que fezeram os padres da CompavMa de Jesus, &o. The book, 
in all its forms, is of extreme rarity. 

The library of All Souls College, Oxford, has the Spanish trans¬ 
lation of the first part, dealing with 1600 and 1601, made by Father 
Antonio Colaco, S.J., Inocurador General, published by Luys Sanchez 
at Valladolid in 1604 and containing 682 pages of text. Chap, ii 
deals with the religious organization of the Northern Province, includ¬ 
ing ‘Mogor’. Pp. 14-16 deal with the third Mission much less fully 
than Du Jarric does. On p. 16 the author alleges that Akbar was 
induced by his extreme pride and arrogance to accept worship as 
Gh)d (es tan soberuio y arrogaite, que consiete ser adorado come dios). 
The fall of Asirgarh (p. 24) is briefiy ascribed to corruption and lavish 
expenditure of money {mucho dinero e sobomos). The letter to Aires 
de Saldagna is on p. 33, 

The same library possesses part ii, relating to the year 1602 
and 1603, published at Lisbon by lorge Rodrigues in 1606 : 143 
leaves=286 pages. Chaps, v-viii of book iii concern the Third 
Mission, and appear to have been translated completely by Du 
Jarric. I have not seen part iii, 1604-7, but Father Hosten cites 
the book as having been published at Lisbon, mooix, by Pedro 
Crasbeeok. 

Father Hosten hopes to produce a translation of the whole work, 
so far as it concerns the Mogul empire, at some time, if the state of 
his health should permit. 

These observations may suffice to convince the reader of the 
extraordinarily high value of Du Jarric’s little-known work, wluoh 
I have found to be most illuminating. 

7 . DE SOUSA 

*ln 1710 a Jesuit Father, Franciso de Sousa (or Souza), publish¬ 
ed in Portuguese at Lisbon an account of the Missions which were 
carried on in the Province of Goa between 1564 and 1686. His book is 
called Oriente conquistado a Jesu cih/risto pehs padres da Companhia 
de Jesus da Provineia de Ooa, and pages 146-172 of the second volume 
deal with the first Mission to Akbar. In the prefitee to Ms second 
volume he gives as his authorities (a) a MS. history by Father 

1 . The valuation of Du Janrio's merite rests, not only on nay poscnal 
opinion, but on the expert judgemoit of Father Hosten, who hu stucHad 
mnOb of the immense mass of unjrablished materhU. De Last (p. SS/^ A 
sominaiy of Benediot's route via Kadtgar and Tarkand to the Great waU, 
I,ably tmn Du Jaraio^ 
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Sebastisno Gonoalyes, Professor at Goa in 1593 ; (b) BartoU’s work, 
No. 6 above ; (c) the ‘‘History of the CJompany” ; and (d) oUier 
doouznents, “da nossa Seoretaria da Goa”, (Maolagau, p. 46). The 
original edition is extremely rare, and a oopy does not seem to exist 
in Oxford. 

A reprint is obtainable from B.X. Furtado & Sons, Bombay, 
in two vols., price 13«. including postage. Vol. ii gives sundry detaus 
not to be found elsewhere, e.g. concerning the route of Aquaviva’s 
party from Surat to Fathpur.Sikri. The more important passages 
relating to Akbar’s reign have been translated and cited by Goldie 
and Hosten, which I have been content to use. The India 0£Sce 
Library possesses only the first volume of the reprint, 541 pp., royal 
8vo, issued from the Examiner office, in 1881. That volume, which 
is mainly concerned with St. Francis Xavier, and comes down only 
to 1663, does not touch on the events of Akbar’s reign. 

8 . MAGLAGAN 

The treatise by [Sir] £. D. Maclagan entitled ‘The Jesuit Missions 
to the Emperor Akbar’ {J.A.8.B., part i, vol. Ixv (1896), pp, 38-113), 
already cited, deserves more detailed notice. It is a thorough and 
satisfactory piece of work, dealing adequately with the material 
available at the time of publication. The author supplies a good sum¬ 
mary bibliography of the rare Jesuit publications ; full narratives 
of all the three missions, illustrated by copious translated extracts 
from the documents ; observations on the results of the missions ; 
and a note on the Persian works by Jerome Xavier. Maclagan’s work 
is the indispensable guide to the subject, and will give most students 
all that they require. Some of the documents published by him are 
not accessible elsewhere in print. Monserrate’s, Goldie’s and father 
Boston’s works were not available when ho wrote. 

9. GOLDIE 

Father Francis Goldie, S.J., has published a valuable little book 
entitled The First Cf^ristian Mission to the Great Mogul (Gill A Son, 
Dublin, 1897, price Is. fid), which gives quotations from Do Sousa 
(No. 7, ante) and much information not to be had elsewhere. The 
author, of course writes from the Roman Catholic and Jesuit point 
of view. His publication of the Portuguese taxt and Eng lish trans¬ 
lation of Aquaviva’s letter dated September 27, 1582 (Marsden MSS. 
Add., B.M., No. 9854), is of special value. The independent version 
of the same letter published by Maclagan (pp. 56-8) is slightly less 
complete and accurate than that given by Goldie. 

G 

/Eablt Eubopban Tbavbllxbs abd Axjthobs othbb xhab Jssunes 
1. OTCH 

The only lay European traveller known to have visited Akbar’s 
dominions, and to have recorded his impressions at any consider, 
able length is Ralph Fitch, who left England in 1583 an^ returned in 
1591. & the company of John Newbery and William Leedes he 
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anired at Agra and Fathpnr-Sikri in Septembw 1685. Newbery 
started soon afterwards for Persia and was never heard of again. 
Leedes remained in Akbar’s service as a jeweller, but unfortunately 
has left no record of his experiences. Fitch proceeded to Bengal, 
Burma, and other lands, which he described in meagre notes. His 
narrative was printed in Hakluyt’s PrincipcM NamgaHona, 1599-1600, 
vol. ii, part i (=sed. MaoLehose, 1904, vol. v. pp. 466*505, in Hakluyt 
Soc., Extra Series). Queen Elizabeth’s letter .to Akbar is rni p. 450 
of MaoLehose’s edition. 

Fitch’s story has been reprinted and edited by J.H. Riley, under 
the title Ralph Fitch, England'a Pioneer to Indh» Burma^ &c. (tjnwin, 
London. 1899), which ^ition is quoted in this work. The second 
part (pp. 92<100) gives a cursory and disappointingly slight descrip¬ 
tion of Northern India under Akbar in 1685. The traveller seems 
to have seen Akbar, but says nothing about an interview with him. 

8.PURGHAS 

The first edition of the well-known compilation by the Rev. 
Samuel Purchas appeared in 1613, under the title Purchaa hia PUgrym- 
age, or Belationa of the World^ &c., as a small folio, now rare, 
of which I possess a copy. Book v, chap, vi, pp. 406-7, gives a 
summary account of Akbar’s empire compiled from the writings of 
Ralph Fitch, the Jesuits Oranus and Du Jarric (ante, B, Nos. 4 and 
6), besides other authors. 

Chapters vii, viii, and ix describe Cambay (Gujarat), the Indian 
nations of the western coast, and the customs of the Brahmans, as 
recorded by Fitch, van Linschoten, and various travellers. 

The compiler’s later work,PMrcA<M hia PUgrimes (1625), contains 
notices of John Mildenhall and certain other travellers who visited 
India shortly before or soon ofter Akbar’s death, but did not publish 
books. The best edition is that by MaoLehose, 1905, under the 
title HaUuytus Posthumua or Purchaa hia PUgrimes. Two letters of 
John Mildenhall are given in vol. ii, pp. 297-304. The first, without 
date, describes his journey from AlepTO to Kandahar. The second, 
dated October 3,1606, from Kaswin (Casbin) in Persia, recounts the 
exertions he made to obtain trade privileges from Akbar. Mildenhall 
reached Agra in 1603 and was there for about three years. See Macla* 
gan, p. 93 n. quoting Orme, and anta, chap. x. 

The text of the account of India by Purchas in the PUgrmea 
was reprinted along with van Linschoten’s Travela in Weatem India, 
by Talboys Wheeler in Early Travela in India, first series, 8vo, Cal¬ 
cutta, 18^. 

3. TERRY 

The Rev. Edward Terry, who in his youth was chaplain to Sir 
Thomas Roe, the ambassador of James I to Jahangir, livm with his 
patron during the grater part of his embassy for more than 
years, from 1615 to 1618,. and committed his impressions to waiting 
soon after his return. In 1622 he submitted Ms papers for the peruinri 
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of the Prince of Wales.^ The first edition, entitled A Voyage to East 
India, now rare, was not published until 1666. The second edition, 
of which I possess a copy, was issued in 1777, and is scarce. It con¬ 
tains a scandalous story about Prince Salim, and the tale of the death 
by poison of ‘that wicked king*, Akbar (p. 408). Section xkx (pp. 
418-28) deals with the Jesuits and the Third Mission, and is of 
value as proving that the missionaries were used for political pur¬ 
poses to some extent. Terry states expressly that Father Gorsi ‘lived 
at that court as an agent for the Portuguese’. 

He gives Gorsi a good character' Terry’s work is valuable for 
the notes on the social condition and morals of the people. The 
chaplain was a good observer, and sympathetic. 

4 . ROE 

My references are to the best edition, namely, The Embassy 
of Sir Thomas Roe to the Court of the Great Mogul, I615-1619,as 
nmrrated in his Journal and Correspondence edited from contemporary 
records by William Foster (2 vols., Hakluyt Society, 1899, i»ged 
continuously). Roe’s statements about Akbar are not numerous. He 
possessed much information about the history of the country and 
*the many practises in the time of Ecbarsha’, and observed that he 
‘could deliver as many rare and cunning passadges of state, subtile 
evasions, policyes, answers, and adages as I believe for one age would 
not be easely equald’. But he feared that the subject would not 
interest his readers, and so, unfortunately, refrained from printing 
what he know (p. 281). He expresses a favourable opinion of Akbar’s 
character as being that of ‘a Prince by nature just and good’ (p. 
312), and gives clear proof that Jerome Xavier had become a politi¬ 
cal and commercial agent for the Portuguese. See especially p. 341 
Jerome Xavier is usually described as being the nephew of St. Fran¬ 
cis Xavier. But really ho was the saint’s grand.nephew being the 
grandson of a sister of St. Francis (Foster’s note, p. 313). Appendix A 
(B.MS. Add. M. 6115, f. 266) gives a summary description of the 
chief cities in the Mogul Empire, the names being taken from the 
‘king’s register’, which is of interest, according to Mr. Foster, as 
being ‘the first attempt to supply to European readers an account of 
the political divisions of the Mogul empire’; but when Mr. Foster 
wrote, the earlier work of Monserrate had not been recovered. The 
longest notice is that of Ghytor (Ghitor). The list of cities is given by 
Terry also. 

5 . DELAET 

John de Laet (Joannes Laetius), and industrious and voluminous 
Dutch author, did much good service in his day, by compiling from 
the best authorities well-digested accounts of various foreign limds.* 

His scarce little book entitled De Imperio Magni Mogoiis, moe 

1. Terry went oat to India on his own account in a fleet of six ships, 
whioh sailed February 3 , 1615 . When John Hall, the original ohaplainofue 
mbassy, died at the Mogul oourt. Sir Thomas Roe sent to Surat for Terry, 
who stayed with him to the end and returned to England wi^ hhn. Terry 
became rector of Oreenford in Middlesex (title and p. 54 ). 

t, Lethbridge qiells 'De Laet*, but the author writes ‘de Laet.* 
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li^ia Fera, etymmmJUitnua e variu emehribiM cangesftM^ published 
by Elzevir at Leyden in 1631, long ranked as the best general account 
of India, and was utilized by many authors, who did not always d^- 
close the source of their information. The book is still a valuable 
authority for the history of Akbar’s reign. There are two distinct 
issues, both bearing the same date, 1631. I possess good copies of 
both, which are also represented in the India Office Library. The origi¬ 
nal issue has 299 pages teict; the second issue, owing to bettor print¬ 
ing, has only 285 pa^s text and at the end of p. 278 includes a para¬ 
graph, not in the ordinal edition, imputing incest to Shahjahan im¬ 
mediately after the death of Mumtaz MahaU. As she died in July 1631 
the reprint must have been issued either in 1632 or in 1633. I^ 
probably appeared late in 1632, References to the work should 
specify the issue quoted, because the paging differs. See my article 
on the Book in Ind. Ant., November 1914. 

De Laot’s work deals with events to 1628. It consists of two 
parts namely, ‘Desoriptio Indiae’ (pp. 1-162 of second issue); and 
the ‘Fragmentum Historiae Indicae’ (pp. 163-285, ibid., including 
preface). The *Descriptio’ is a good compilation from the works of 
Sir Thomas Boe, Purchas, Peter Texeira, and other authors, including 
some statements of which the source is obscure. The geographical 
details were discussed by E. (later Sir Roper) Lethbridge in an article 
entitled ‘Topography of the Mogul Empire’ {Calcutta Review, October 
1870, and January 1871). 

The ‘Fragmentum’ was contributed by Peter van den Broecke, 
chief of the Dutch factory at Surat in 1620 and subsequent years. His 
Dutch text was translated into Latin. It is based on a genuine 
chronicle of the empire, presumably written in Persian {gpiod e 
germino ittvua Begni Chronic expreasum credimua). 

The portion of the ‘Fragmentum’ dealing with the reigns of 
Humayun and Akbar was tra^ated by Lethbridge under the title *A 
Fragment of Indian History’ {Cah. Rev., July 1873, pp. 170-200). 
The promised continuation of the version never appeared. The 
rendering is not free from errors. Two serious mistranslations spoil 
the important paragraph dealing with the death of Akbar and t^e 
succession of Prince Salim. Both parts of the book are valuable. The 
aocoimt of Akbar’s treasure in chapter vii of the ‘Descriptio* is offi¬ 
cial, and independent of the equally official inventory given by 1^- 
rique from a different source. The two lists agree substantially. See 
my article, ‘The Treasure of Akbar’ {J.B.A.8., 1914, pp. 231-43). 
Another copy of the treasure inventory (as pointed out by Father 
Hosten) is given in the Dutch black-letter tract (73 pages), entitled 
CfenercUe Be^rybinge van Indien, Amsterdam, 1^8, % J. van Twist, 
some time chief {overhoofi) of the Dutch ‘fimtories* at Ahmadabad, 
Cambay mid Bharoch (Broach). The work is in the India Office 
Library. 

The ‘Fragmentum’, although not correct on all points contains 
certain statements of considerable importance, and deserves ix> be 
imed critically as one of the early authorities for tiie history of Akbw, 

6 . HfeRBERT 

Sir Thomas Horbert,^ as a young man, travelled in the East £r<nu 
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1626 to 1629. He was at Surat in 1627, and neyer went far into 
India from that port. The first edition of his book appeared in 1634, 
the second in 1038, and the third in 1664. The fourth and best edi¬ 
tion, which I possess and have used, was published in 1677 with his 
final corrections and additions, under the title Some Tears TrawHs into 
divers parts of Africa and Asia the Oread, <be. 

Pages 58-99 of the fourth editions are devoted to a narrative of 
historical events in India during fifty years, without specification of 
authorities. The history of Akbar*s reign (pp. 62-72) has no inde¬ 
pendent value, being based on the broks by de Laet (ante. No. 6), 
uid other authors. Several modem writers, especially Talboys Whee¬ 
ler, have immensely exaggerated the value of Herbert’s volume, 
being under the impression that he had personal knowledge of the 
interior of India. As a matter of fact, he never moved £»rther than 
a few miles from Surat, and his personal observation was confined 
to that port and its neighbourhood. 

7; MANRIQUE 

The Itinerario de las Missiones qui him el padre Fray Sebastian 
Manriqtte, Boma, 1649 and 1653, is one of the most authoritative and 
valuable of the works by early travellers. Both issues are extreme¬ 
ly rare. I have never j^own a copy to be offered for sale. Both are 
in the British Museum; while at Oxford, the Bodleian has the original 
edition, and All Souls College library has the reprint, which differs 
in the title-page only. Unfortunately the Spanish text has never 
been translated completely, and the contents are known to historical 
students only from extract.^ The author’s principal contribution to 
th history of Akbar is inventory of the treasure left at his death, 
copied about 1640 from an official record in the archives at Bajmahal, 
then the capital of Bengal. The list agrees substantially with that 
taken independently by de Laet from another similar dociunent in 
some other office. See above No. 6. 

8. MANDELSLO 

The Voyages and Travels of Johan Albert de MandeMo . into 

the East Indies; 2nd edition, corrected and translated by John 
Davies, London 1669, of which I possess a copy, is a work with an 
undeserved reputation. It is bound up with the much more impor¬ 
tant book by Olearius, entitled The Voycages and Travels of the Ambas¬ 
sadors. The bibliography of Mandelslo, and the value of his so-called 
travels have been exhaustively discussed in my paper on the subject 
in J.B.A.8., April 1915, pp. 244-54. Mandelslo paid a brief visit to 
Agra in 1638, in the reign of Shahjahan, The meagre notes which pro¬ 
ceed from his pen are almost worthless. His inventory of Akbar’s 
treasure (p. 37), which seems to be copied by one of his editors from 
either de laet (ante, No. 6) or Manrique (ante, No. 7), is of no inde¬ 
pendent value. The book, as edited by Olearius and de Wicquefort, 
was intended for the general reader, and is a good compilation, but 
nothi^ more. 

— I I ji - ■ ■■ . .- ' ■■ ■ ■■ 

l^Siir E.D. Maolsgan has published a tranalatioa of tUl ohapters Nlatinff 
to tha^l^ab in J. Hia. 5m., vqI. i, 19 . 83—108,181-88. 
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nSRNlER 

The volame of Travda in ike Mogul Empire, a.d. 1656*1688# 
by Francois Bernier, is a justly oelebrat^ work and a first-class autho¬ 
rity for the reigns of Shah jahan and Aurangzeb. The latest edition 
in English is that by Archibald Constable and V.A* Smith (Oxford 
University Press, 1914) 

The only material reference to Akbar’s reign is to be found in the 
jBtory of Jaimall and Fatta of Chitor (p. 256), told in connexion with 

Delhi elephants. 

fo. MANUGCI , 

Niccolao Manuooi, Storia do Mogor, or Mogul India (1653- 
1708), translated with introduction and notes, William Irvine. 
Four thick volumes, 1907, 1908, published by John Murray, London, 
in the Indian Text Series of the Government of India, under the 
supervision of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Manuoci’s gossiping observations principally concern the reign 
of Aurangzeb, and, when resting on the personal knowledge, are 
valuable. In vloume, i, pp. 120-51, the author professes to give the 
history of the reign of Akbar, but the story is made up almost wholly 
of legendary and fabulous anecdotes. Its principal interest lies 
the proof it offers that a legend had grown up round the name of 
Akbar in the course of a century.^ The tale of the emperor’s dea^ 
by poison, which is found in so many early authors, appears on p. 
160. 

Manucci’s most important contribution to the real history of 
Akbar is the statement that the Jats rifled the tomb of the emperor 
and burnt his bones (li, 319-21). That statement, I believe, is true. 
See Irvine’s index, s.v. Akbar. 

Irvine’s work supersedes generally the earlier publication by 
Catrou, which appeared in various editions, French, Italian, and 
English, from 1705 to 1826.^ But Catrou still may be cited for certain 
small matters not in Manuoci. The Frenchman made use of other 
authorities to some extent. I have consulted to quarto French edition 
of 1715 in the India Office Library. The Bodleian has only the English 
version of 1709. 


Latbb Ettropsan Authors 


I. TOD 

The Annals and Antiquities of Btyastkan, by Colonel James Tod 
(two vols., large quarto, 1829-32), now almost unprocurable may 
be consulted in the principal libraries. Reprints issu^ by Higginbo- 

1. The legend began to grow much earlier. Tom ICSoryate, writing on 
October 31,1616, only eleven yearn after the emperor's death, teUs a atoiy that 
Akbar ont off the head of one of his queens, and then 'oaiised the head,, by 
vertue of bis Ezoroismeg and oonjunotions, to be set on again, no signs appearing 
any stroke with bis Sword’ (QuditUs, &o, ed; 1776, vol. iii, not paged), 

8 , List of .editions in Irvine, op. oit., p. zxvi. All the editions are rate, or 
alleastsoaroe. 
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tham of Madras in two volumes, large ootavo (1873 and 1880), and 
another at Calcutta in 1894, have become scarce.^ 

Tod’s work is most conveniently read in the ‘Popular Edition* 
(two thick 8vo volumes, George Boutledge & Sons, London, 1914) 
at the low price of 10s. My references are to that editiqp. The 
special value of Tod’s book for the historian consists in its preserva¬ 
tion of Bajput tradition, oral and written, which is not available 
elsewhere. In that respect it ranks as an original authority. The 
most important passages concerning the history of Akbar are those 
dealing with the siege of Chitor, the war with Bana Partab Singh, 
and the story of Akbar’s death by poison, as related in the Annals of 
Bundi (Boondee). Tod requires to be read with caution. His style 
is loose and careless, and at times his statements are contradictory. 
Some of his assertions of fact are demonstrably erroneous. But bis 
book is great enough to survive all criticism. His account of Akbar*s 
policy, written from the Bajput point of view, serves as a corrective 
to the narratives of the Muhammadan historians, 
a. ELPHINSTONE 

Elphinstone’s History of India (1841) is too well-known to need 
much comment. The fifth edition by E.B. Cowell (1866) has been 
little altered in later reprints. The narrative of Akbar’s reign, abs¬ 
tracted from the Muhammadan historians, is mostly accurate so far 
as it goes, but it does not go very far. The story of Akbar’s last days 
and death, being based on the spurious edition of Jahangir’s Memoirs 
translated by Price, is fictitious for the most part. Elphinstone ignor¬ 
ed the Jesuit accounts, which were known to his editor only from 
the poor compilation entitled Murray’s Discoveries in Asia. Those 
accounts, which had appeared in many editions, reprints, and trans¬ 
lations during the seventeenth century, were practically forgotten 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries until Burnell and von 
Noer rediscovered Du Jarric, and the Count in 1880 drew attention 
to a portion of the Jesuit’s work.^ 

3 . STEWART 

Tho History of Bengal, by Major Charles Stewart (4to, 1813)^ 
based on the works of Muhammadan historians, printf'd and manus¬ 
cript, is useful as giving a connected view of events in Bengal during 
the reign of Akbar. Bengal in the Sixteenth Centwry, by J.N. Das 
Gupta (Univ. of Calcutta, 1914), is disappointing. 

4. VON NOER 

The book by Count von Noer, published in German under the 
title Rawer Akbar (1880, 1885), was translated into English, with 
additions, corrections, and notes, by Annette Beveridge (Calcutta, 
Thacker, 1890) under the title The Emperor Akbar, 

1. The reprint of 1873 is marked 'second edition*, and that of 1880 'third 
reprint* ; I hare not seon the Calcutta reprint, which is said by Payne to be 
'lem aoourate’. A Hindastani (Urdu) version was published in two larji^e quarto 
volumes as the Nawal Kishor Press, Lucknow, 1877. A condensed edition of 
the 'Annals of Mewar', by OJS. Payne, was issued by Routledse Sc Sons fN.D . 
about 1913). 

2 . An ezoeption should be made in favour of Orme, wko used both Hay's 
ooUeotion and Du Jarrio’s Tktsaartu in kRttorieal Pragf/mts, 18QB. 
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It ia the only oonaiderable modem work in any language devoted 
solely to Akbar’s reign, and in spite of its many defects is of value. 
Its chief merit lies in the use made of the Jesuit authorities, especially 
Du Jarric, whom Elphinstone and almost all other English historians 
had neglected. The author was a panegyrist of his hero as undisori* 
minatiog as Abu-1 Fazl himself. 

5 . RAVERTY 

The Notes on AManiston (folio, 1888), by Major Raverty, are 
known to serious students of Indian history as a mine of out-of-the 
way information from which it is not easy to dig out what is want^. 
The references to the history of Akbar’s time are numerous, and the 
account of the annexation of Sind, Eandhar, and Balochistan is parti¬ 
cularly helpful. The book is rarely met with in a complete form 
(pp. 734). My copy, presented by the author, is enriched by certain 
manuscript corrections in his hand. A large part of the work as 
written was not printed, and the index is an imperfect office compila¬ 
tion, very different from the elaborate analysis designed by the author.^ 

6. GLADWIN 

The History of Hindustan during the reigns of Jahangir^ ShaJ^ehan, 
and Aurangzebe, by Francis Gladwin, vol. i, all published, Calcutta, 
1788, small quarto, pp. xxiii and 132. 

The firat volume deals with the reign of Jahangir. The intro¬ 
ductory chapter gives a good connected account of Prince Salim’s 
rebellion, taken from the Ma'asir-i^Jahangiri {ante, A, No. 18). 

7. mVINE.ARMY 

The Army of the Indian Moghuls, its Organization and Adminis- 
tration (Luzao, 1903), by William Irvine, is an extremely careful 
although dry presentation of the subject, based on close study of a 
large number of Persian works, printed and manuscript. It professes 
to treat more particularly of the army of the later Moguls, the reader 
being referred to a German work by Dr. Paul Horn, entitled Das 
Heer-und Kriegstoesen des Qross’-Moghids, 160 pp. (Brill, Leiden, 1894), 
for a discussion of Akbar’s organization. But Irvine’s book gives aU 
the essential information needed about the army of Akbar, and is 
indispensable for a right understanding of the mansabdar system. 
Horn’s book, a copy of which is in the India Office Library, supplies 
little additional matter serviceable to the biographer of Akbar. 

8. MODI 

The Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Mehrjsfi Sana, 
by Jiwanji Jamsbedji Modi, Bombay, 1903, is a book deserving 
separate mention as being a fully documented discussion of the 
relations of Akbar with the Parsees. The author refutes conclusively 
certain erroneous opinions advocated by Karkaria in his paper, 
’Mbar and the Parsees’ (J. Bo, Br. B. A, 8., 1896).* 

1 . Most of Raverty'a MSB., inoludiog a volominoiiB 'Histoiy of Rirai 
(Herat),* have been aoqaired by the India Office Library. 

2 . Other papers by Karkaria are*Tbe Religion of Akbar* (At. Qy, 
Ear., January 1898): 'Akbar, his Religious Policy* (CaU. Rn., January 1906); 
'The Death of Akbar, a Teroentenory Study* (ibid., October 1906); and 
*Akbar*B Tomb at Seoundra* (ibid., January 1908), They are notormueh 
value. 
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9. BEALE 

T. W. Beale, An OrienteU Biographical Dietionary^ ed. H.G. 
Keene (Allen & Co., 1894). This work, indispensable in a way, con¬ 
tains so many blunders that it must be used with the utmost ^ution. 
The short article on Hamida Bano Begam, for example, confounds 
her with Haji Begam, and so is mostly erroneous. 

£ 

Monuments, Insobiptions, and Goins 
1. Monuments and Inscriptions 


X. AtS>R. 

Beporls of the AreJmeological Survey of India, 1871-87, 8vo, 
written or edited by Sir Alexander Cunningham, with General Index 
by V.A. Smith, 8vo, Calcutta, 1887. For references to Akbar see 
general index. Volume iv, a ’Report on Agra with notices of some of 
the neighbouring places’, by A.C.L. Carlleyle, is almost worthless, 
a. A.S., ANNUAL 

The Annucd Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India, New 
Imperial Series, large quarto, from 1902-3 to date, edited and partly 
written by Sir J.H. Marshall, C.I.E., Director-General of Archaeology, 
contain much accurate information about the buildings and art of 
Akbar’s time. Unfortunately there is no index to any of the volumes. 

The more important articles concerning Akbar are the follow¬ 
ing 

Report for 1902-3, published 1904-“‘Jahangiri Mahall and Salim- 
garh’, by the Director-General, pp. 61-8. 

Report for 1903-4, published 1906—‘The Agra Port and its 
Buildings’, by Nur Baksh, pp. 164-93. 

Report for 1905-6, published 1909—‘Restoration of two Elephant 
Statues at the Fort of Delhi’, by J.H. Marshall, pp. 35-42. The 
subject of the article is connected with the stoiy of the siege of Chitor. 

Report for 1907-8, published 1911—‘The Akbari Mahal) in Agra 
Fort’, by R. F. Tucker, pp. 8-22 ; and *Takht-i Akbari at Kalanur’, 
by the same, pp. 31, 32. That article describes and illustrates the 
scene of Akbar’s accession ceremony. Many other articles should be 
consulted in order to exhaust the information recorded about Akbar’s 
buildings. 

9. SMITH. FATRFUR-SIKRI 

E. W. Smith, The Moghul Arohiteelure of Fathpur-Sikri, described 
and iUustraied / in four parts or volumes large quarto (Government 
£^8, Allahabad, 1894-8), which are all reckoned as forming vol. 
xviii of the New Imperial Series of Archaeological Reports. 

This work is a magnificently illustrated monogBaphy prepared 
with extreme care and technical skill. It descriW minutely the 
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principal blocks of the bnildings, but a supplementary voltime might 
be added with advantage to deal with the less important stmctnres. 

4. 8MrrBAKBAR*STOMB 

E. W. Smith, Akbar*» Tomb, Sikandaraht near Agra, deaeribei 
and Ultutratedi quarto (Allahabad Government Press, 19^, being vol. 
zxxv of the Archaeological Survey Beports, New Imperial Series). 

A valuable and welbillustrated posthumous monograph, edited 
by W.H. Nicholls, J.H. Marshall, and J. Horowitz. It includes tests 
and translations of the inscriptions. I^he execution is similar to that 
of the work on Fathpur-Sikri. 

5. SMITH, COLOUR DECORATION 

E. W. Smith, Moghtd Colour Decoration of Agra, described and 
ilhutratedi quarto (Allahabad Government Press, 1901), being vol. 
TT-rr of the New Imperial Series of the Archaeological Survey. The 
author did not live to write the promised second part. The volume 
forms a companion to Nos. 3 and 4 above, both published later. 
Plates i and Iviii—Iziii illustrate the tomb of Akbar. The book is 
admirably executed, like all the accomplished author’s work. 

6. lauf 

Syad Muhammad Latif, Agra, HisUmccd and Descriptive, un(h 
an aecouni of Akbar and hie Court and of the modem City of Agra / 
8VO (Gsklcutta, 1896). 

The historical portion has been compiled from the Persian 
chronicles with some help from the Jesuit accounts as presented in 
Maclagan’s essay. The statements of historical fact are not invari¬ 
ably accurate, but in some cases the author’s local knowledge has enabl¬ 
ed him to correct other writers and to insert a few particulars not 
available elsewhere. The illustrations are crude, and the book, as a 
whole, &lls far below the standard required by good scholarship. 

7. VERGUSSON 

James Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Arehiteeture, 
revised and edited with additions by James Burgess, 1910 (John 
Murray). Fergusson’s observations, although necessarily now open 
to some adverse criticism, possess permanent value. They have hiMn 
reproduced without substantial change in the new edition, which has 
not been fully brought up to date. 

8. BEA. 

Vincent A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Cayton 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1911). 

The plan of the book does not permit of detailed treatment of 
the art of a single reign, but various chapters contain much infor¬ 
mation about the architecture and other forms of art in the time of 
Akbu, with a fefT selected illustrations. 

9. HOROWITZ 

J. Horowitz, Spiqraphia Indo^Motimka (Calcutta, Superintsot 
dent of Government Printing, India, 1909-10); issued uniform wi^ 
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the Indian Antiquary, The ▼olume was designed to include, with 
certain specified exceptions, *all the Muhammadan inscriptions of 
India written prior to a.h. 1247 (a.d. 1857) and published between 
1788 (the year in which the first volume of the Aaiatick Baeturehea 
made its appearance) and 1910*. The author, who has dimed at 
'bibliographical completeness*, gives full references and a chronologi¬ 
cal index. The inscriptions of Akbar*s reign, as catalogued, range 
between a.h. 963 and 1014. The omission of the Asirgarh inscrip¬ 
tions is due to the fact that they do not appear to have been 
published. 

lo. SUNDRY REFERENCES 

A few scattered references to buildings erected either by Akbar 
or during his reign, and to inscriptions, may be found in various pub¬ 
lications. E.g. the I.O. (1908) mentions the fine mosque at Merta 
(Mirtha) in Bajputana, and an inscription said to be dated a.d. 1683 
on a mosque of earlier date at Bhilsa, which is not in Horowitz. The 
Sati Burj at Mathura was erected in 1670, and the temples at 
Brindaban are a little later (Growse, Mathura, third ed., 1883, p. 148, 
and chap. ix). The eclectic architectural style of the reign is dis¬ 
cussed, ibid., p. 172. Some corrections of E.W. Smith will be found 
in Progr. Rtp. A.8., N. Circle, 1906-6, p. 34. The Nandan Mahall 
in the Yahiaganj ward of Lucknow, being the tomb of Shaikh Abdu-r 
rahim, a manaahdar of 700 {Ain, vol. i, p. 470, No. 197), is described 
in Pioneer Mail, February 23, 1912. The tombs of the Shaikh’s 
feather and wives adjoin. These buildings are not mentioned in any 
of the archaeological books. For tomb of Muhammad Ghaus at 
Gwalior see A.S*B., ii, 369 ; I.O.; and Griffin, Famous MonumerUa 
o/ Central India. 

The long and interesting Sanskrit inscription [on the Adishvar 
temple on the Satrun jaya hill, commemorating Akbar's dealings with 
the Jains, was recorded in a.u, 1590 {Ep. Ind., ii, No. xii, p. 60, text— 
No. 308 of Kie]lhorn*s List in Ep. Ind., v. 44). The text and trimsla- 
tion are partially reproduced in Jaina-ehasana, Benares, Vira S. 
2437=a.d. 1910, p. 124. See my article in the Bhandarkar Com¬ 
memoration volume 1917. 


2. Coins 


I. THOMAS 

Edward Thomas, The Chronic of the PtUhan Kings of Delhi 
iUustrcUed by coins, inscriptions, and other antiquarian remains (London, 
Trubner, 1871). 

The Chronicles, notwithstanding their erroneous title, include 
much accurate information about the coinage and history of Akbar*8 
reign ; see index, s.v. Akbar. 

The tract entitled The Bevemte Besources of the Mughal Empire 
in India, from A.B. 1693 to A,D. 1707 ; a Supplement to the Chronklea; 
same publisher and date; makes cm attempt to estimate tiie revenues 
of Akbar and his successors, as calculated from varlbus sources. 
The results are far from certain. 
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s. B.M.GATAL 

Stanley Lane-Poole. The Coins of the Mogul Emperors of 
Hindustan in the British Museum (London, printed by order of the 
Trustees, 1892)* 

This work gives an admirable technical account of Akbar^s 
coinage, as known at the date of publication. The general historical 
introduction, which is well* written, was issued separately In a small 
edition by Constable & Go. 

Four of the coins in this catalogue were republished in H.F.A, 
Plate xoviii. Figs. 2 * 6 . 

When the catalogue was prepared the British Museum possessed 
very few of Akbar’s copper coins. The subject of his copper coinage 
has been worked out in the later publications now to be noticed. The 
British Museum collection has been largely increased of late years in 
all the main kinds of Akbar’s issues. 

3 . I.M.GATAL 

H. Nelson Wright, A Catedogue of the Coinsin the Indian Museumt 
CalcuMa, including the Cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; vol. 
iii, Moghul Emperors of India. Published for the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1908), 

This handsome and welMllustrated volume gives a specially 
full account of the mints, including those of Akbar. It supersedes an 
earlier crude compilation by C. J. Rodgers— Catalogue of the Coins 
in the Indian Museum \ part ii. The Mogul Emperors of India, Ac. 
(Calcutta, 1894). 

4 . P.M.GATAL 

B. B. Whitehead, CcUahgue of Coins in the Punjab Museum 
Lahore ; vol. ii, Coins of the Mughal Emperor, pp. oxv+442, with 21 
plates and a folding map. Published for the Pan jab Covernment 
at the Clarendon Ftess, Oxford, 1914. 

This work, quite equal in execution to Nos. 2 and 3 above 
Bupeisedes Bodger 8 *s rough list entitled Catalogue of Coins in the 
Lahore Museum,^ published by orders of the Pan jab Government 
(Calcutta, printed at the Baptist Mission Press, 1891; thin quarto, 
without illustrations). 

5 . The more important separate papers on Akbar’s coinage include 
&e following: 

C. D. Rodgers, ‘Copper Goins^of Akbar’ \J.A.8.B., part i (1880), 
p. 213, and ibid., 1885, p. 551; ‘Bare Copper Coins of Akbar’ {Ind. 
Ant., 1890, p. 219); ‘Mogul Copper Coins’ [J.A.S.B., part i, vol. Ixiv 
(1895), pp. 172, 191]. 

Yost, ‘on Some Rare Muhammadan Coins (ibid., p. 40); ‘The 
Dogam Mint’ (ibid., p. 69). 

1 . This is the title as oorreoted by the author inmy oopy. The printed 
titie ie Gsielsgimf the Qfhu ie tie Gmenuuiit Aftmea^ Lshsrs. 
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L. White King, ‘Novelties in Moghal Goins’ (Num. Chron., 
1896, pp. 166-82). 

M. L. Dames, ‘Some Coins of the Mogul Emj^rors* {Num. Chron., 
1902 , pp. 275-309). The author adds 29 mints of Akbar«to the 
24 in the B,M. CMogue (p. 277). 

G.P. Taylor, ‘On the Date of the Salimi Coins’ {J.A.8.B., 1904, 
Num. Supplement, pp. 5*10); *Akbar*s Copper Coins of Ahmadabad’ 
(ibid., pp. i03.9). 

Whitehead, ‘The Mint Towns of the Moghal Emperors of India’ 
{J. A Proe. A.8.B., 1912, pp. 425-63). 

A connected account of the coinage of Akbar as a whole remains 
to be written, and the task of writing it is one well worth doing. 

F 

PoBTBAiTs, Drawings and Paintings 
THREE GLASSES OF HISTORICAL DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS 

The works of pictorial art directly illustrative of the biography 
and history of Akbar, excluding romantic and other fancy composi¬ 
tions which concern merely the technical development of art, may be 
conveniently divided into three classes, namely : (1) Portraits of the 
emperor, either alone or in small groups of figures; (2) Similar portraits 
of his friends and contemporaries; (3) complex compositions represent¬ 
ing court scenes, battles, sieges, hunting expeditions, or sundry histori¬ 
cal incidents ; and frequently including the figure of Akbar himself at 
various ages. Those three classes taken together give a marvellously 
complete visual presentation of Akbar as he lived, moved, and had 
his being ; of his friends, councillors, and contemporaries generally, 
exactly as they appeared in life ; and of numberless historical occur¬ 
rences. In fact, the works still available, notwithstanding destruction 
on an enormous scale, are sufBcient for the preparation of a ‘Pictorial 
History of the Reign’. Limitations of space and cost preclude the 
insertion of a large number of illustrations in this work. Adequate 
pictorial representation of the persons and events of the reign would 
require a large volume to itself. It is impossible here to go into 
minute detail, but some readers maybe grateful for indications of 
drawings and paintings suitable to help them in realizing the India 
of the second half of the sixteenth century more vividly than the few 
selected examples in this volume can enable them to do. 

1. Portraits of Akbar, Hparatdy or in smaU groups of figures 
PORTRAITS OF AKBAR 

I do not profess to give an exhaustive catalogue of extant por¬ 
traits of Akbar. The following notes are confined to brief mention 
of the more remarkable of those which have come to my nbtioe after 
a considerable amount of research. 
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The pablie oolleotions in London at the British Maseum and 
India Office possess many, some of which are excellent* 

In the British Museum the MS. Add. 18801 {CakU, Persian MSS* 
p. 778), which was consecrated by one Ashraf Khan as a pious dona* 
lion {u^f) in 1661.2, is one of the choicest treasures of the Library^ 
No* 10 (anonymous) is an interesting portrait of Akbar standing with 
his eldest son. Prince Salim, then a child, beside him. 

Folio 4 of MS. Add- 22470, a picture representing Akbar on his 
throne hearing a woman's petition, is a gallery of named portraits, 
each of the principal courtiers being labelled in minute characters. The 
volume was plundered from Hafiz Bahmat* s camp during Warren EUust- 
ings’ Rohilla war, and so passed into the library of the Kings of 
Ondh. It came to the British Museum in tbe mutiny year, 1868. The 
excellent anonymous portrait of Akbar, aged about sixty, and stand, 
ing lining on his sword (Add. 21928, folio 4a), has been reproduced 
in H.F.A., Plate cxxii, and also in Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, 
ed. MaoLehose, vol. ▼, facing p. 16. 

The Johnson dollection m the India Office Library, formed by 
the banker of Warren Hastings, comprises 67 portfolios or volumes, 
varying widely in shape, size, and value. 

Volume xviii offers two portraits of Akbar. That on folio I re* 
presents him as a young man, seated, with a falcon perched on his 
finger. On folio 4 he is shown standing, as a boy (Khurdsal), about 
fifteen years of age. (See frontispiece of this work.) 

Volume Ivii, a collection of 63 portrait sketches presented to the 
Library in 1816 by Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, includes likenesses of 
Abu*l Fazl, Baja Birbal, and Baja Man Singh, &c. No. 1 is a tiny 
pencil sketch of Akbar in early manhood. 

The MSS. in the Bodleian at Oxford have several good portraits. 
OuseJey, Add. 173, No. 10, exhibits tbe emperor as an elderly man, 
with strongly marked face.lines, seated on a hexagonal throne. No. 11 
in tbe same MS. is a small vignette of Akbar at an earlier i^e, and 
plainly dressed. 

MS. Pars. 6 1 (probably the missing Ouseley, Add. 168) has a 
good portrait of AkW as a man about thirty years of age, standuig, 
leaning on his sword. The portrait of the emperor with a hawk on 
wrist {Oxford stud, Hisktry) is from a Bodleian MS., the refisrenoe to 
whidbi I have lost. 

In Indian Drawings, ii, 26, Dr. Ooomaraswamy has published 
a remarkable outline drawing of Akbar, Jahangir, and Shahjahan 
together. The group seems to have been made up in Shahjahan's 
time by feraoing the features from coutemporaiy portraits. 

The Victoria Memorial ooUection at Calcutta has three portraits 
of Akbar separately, Nos. 196, 198, 1204. No, 1066 shows him with 
Jodh Bai and another lady. No. 196 is a picture of late date, calM 
the Nauratna Darbar, or *Nine-Jewel Court,* riiowing him in the oomf 
pany of his ^ine Jewels* or choice firiends. The portrait of Akbw, 
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nnfortuoately is not genuine. In No. 1067 the emperor is seen hunt* 
ing with Mahabat Ehan. 

Beprodaotions of other portraits of Akbar will be found in 
various books, e.g. Irvine's Manuoci. vol. i; Beveridge's Oulbadan 
Begam ; Loan Exhibition of Antiquities, Coronation Durbar, 1011 
(Arob. Survey, n.d., but 1916), &o. 

2. Portraits of Akb(ur*s friends and contemporaries 

PORTRAITS OF CONTEMPORARIES 

I have noted any separate portraits of the emperor's friends in 
the British Museum MSS. 

The sketches in vol. Ivii of the Johnson Oolleotion, already men> 
tioned, include some worthy of reproduction. The best is No. 44, a 
slightly tinted sketch of Tansen, the musician. A good full-length 
portrait on a small scale of the same personage is included in a picture 
of Jahangir’s time belonging to the Hoyal Asiatic Society, and hung 
on the staircase. 

The Delhi Museum has a portrait (H.17; size 12" x 7}") of Abud 
Fazl seated {Gated., 1908, p. 11). No Akbar pictures have been 
acquired by the Museum since. 

The caricature figure of the Mulla, nicknamed *Du-piyaza' (one 
of the Nauratna), recurs more than once in the London albums.'^ 
Dr. Coomaraswamy has published a good outline drawing of the 
subject in Indian Drawings, vol. i. (1910), Plate 1. For another repro¬ 
duction see Loan Exhibition of Antiquities, Coronation Durbar, 1911 
(Arch. S. India, n.o., but 1915,) Plate liii e. The Mulla, a native of 
Arabia, came to India in the train of one of Humayun's generals, and 
obtained Akbar’s favour as a wit and eccentric. His name does not 
seem to be recorded (ibid., p. 122). Many portraits of Akbar and his 
fHends are included in that volume. 

Detached portraits of Akbar's friends seem to be scarce, but 
several examples exist of crowded pictures in which the individual 
courtiers are labelled. The picture of the ‘Nauratna Darbar' in the 
Victoria Memorial Collection has been already mentioned. 

5. Complex Compositions 

COMPLEX COMPOSITIONS 

The most conspicuous series of complex compositions is that form¬ 
ed by the 117 pictures from the AldHumama, now well exhibited at 
South Kensington in the Indian Section of the V. & A, Museum, 
which form a pictorial history of the greater part of the reign. They 
include many portraits of Akbar, at least from the age of eighteen. 
A list of the subjects prepared by Mr. H. Beveridge is in the office, 
and all the exhibits are adequately labelled. 

1 . Dtt^beea (*i«o<onioi)s*) was the same of a dish made with S mts of 
ooionato lOof meat, with spices added (Ain, vol. i, p. 60 )«whioh the IfoUa 
loved. 
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Plates 4>12 of Colonel Hendley artiole *War in Indian AH' 
(J. I. A, I. for April 1916), reproduce piotnres from this seriesfre- 
presenting the sieges of Chitor and Banthambhor, and the surrender 
of Gagraon in Kota (1661). The last-named composition (Plate 12) 
has a good likeness of Akbar on horseback, wearing moustaches, bat 
no beard. 

Another interesting series of pictures, partly dealing with the 
same subjects, is in the unique M.S. of the Tarikh Khandan-Timuria 
in the Khu^ Bakhsh Library, Patna, communicated to me by Khan 
Sahib Abdu-l Muktadir and Mr. C.A. Oldham, I.G.S. 

The albums in the British Museum and elsewhere contain yarions 

S iotures showing Akbar holding court. In the Victoria Memorial 
ollection. Nos. 853,856 and 987 are darhar or court scenes. No. 850 
depicts a water fete on the Jumna, and No. 851 represents the 
emperor listening to the arguments of Hindu and Muhammadan 
divines. 

REFERENCES 

It is unnecessary to go farther into detail. What has been said 
may serve to convince the reader that the pictorial record of Akbar's 
reign supplies an illuminating commentary on the tezt of the books, 
and that it should not be neglected by the biographer or historian. 
References to the literature of the subject will be found in H.F.A, 
up to 1911. The principal publication since that date is the costly 
work by F.R. Martin, The Miniature Painting and Painters of Persia, 
India, and Turkey (Quaritch, 1912), which ranks high as a discussion 
of the art of Persia and Turkey, but deals inadequately with the 
Indian branch of the subject. 

Art critics usually find the works of the reigns of Jahangir and 
Shahjahan more attractive than the productions of Akba^s age. 
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UTERATORE 

Literature regarded as a form of art, and written in both the 
Hindi and the Persian languages, shared in the stimulus administered 
to human activity of all kinds by the vigorous and successful govern* 
ment of Akbar. 

The principal authority on the Hindi literature of Akbar's age 
is Sir George Grierson, K.C.l.E.f who has published : 

1. 'The Modem Vernacular Literature of Hindustmi' {J.A.8,B,, 
port i, for 1888, Special Number, Calcutta 1889). 

2. 'Notes on Tulsi Das’, being five papers in Jnd,, Ant,, 1893, 
vol. aczii, correcting and amplifying No. i in many points. 

3. 'Tulsi Dos, poet and Religious Reformer’ {JJt.AB„ 
1903, pp. 447-66). 
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Sir George gives further information in a letter dated January 30, 
1916, in which he mentions two valuable works on the subjeot in 
Hindi, namely: 

'An excellent History of Hindi Literature in Hindi, exiled the 
Miahra handhu Vinoda in 3 vols., bySyam Bihari Misra and two 
other Misras'; and Hindi Navarcdnay an account in about 400 pages 
of the nine chief Hindi poets by the same authors. The standard* 
printed edition of the Ham-charit manaa is that published by the 
Nagari Praoharini Sabha (Benares, 1903). 

The articles by Sir C.J. Lyall, K.C.S.I., on ‘Bihari LaP, Tulsi 
Das*, and 'Hindostani Literature’ in Bneyd. Brit., llth ed., were 
written in consultation with Sir George Grierson, and are excellent 
summaries, subjeot to correction in two or three small poin1».^ 

Much information about the Persian literature will be found in 
Blochmann, Ain, vol. i, and in E. & D., vols. v and vi. 

Dr. F.W. Thomas has pointed out to me that the Mackenzie 
Collection, India Office, includes a Sanskrit history of part of Akbar’s 
reign, written in prose and verse by Mohasa Thakur, apparently 
about 1660 (Eggeling, Catal. Sanskrit MSS. part vii, 1904,1673, 
No. 4106). The library number is 2276 : the MS. contains 228 folios, 
measuring 12| by 6 inches. 

The Padshahnamah mentions Mahes Das Bathor, son of Dalpat 
Singh, who was son of Rai Rai Singh of Bikaner, {Ain, vol. i, 339). 
That Mahes Das may well be the author of the MS. 


1. Orienon prefers the spelliing Hindostani to Hindustani. 





Abda-1 Sadir, Badaoni, historian, see 
Badaoni. 

Abdullah^ A.*8 envoy to Qoa ^identity 
unoertain), 121 ; Khan $ H) a Per* 
sian 8hia> 147 ; (1) financier (seems 
to be different), 268; (3) Niyazi, 
Shaikh or Miyan, 94; (4) Saiyid, 
103,104; (6) Uzbeg, in Malwa, 43, 
63; (6) Uzbeg, ruler of Transoxiana 
or Turan, 8a., 43a; embassy from, 
74; A.’s letter to, 191n.; oareer and 
death of, 195. 

^Abud Latif, Mir, A.’s tutor, 30, 33. 

’Abdu-1 Majid, Khwaja, see Asaf Khanl. 

’Abdu-n Nabi, Shaikh, 64,115,131. 

*Abdu-r rahim; (1) Khan, Mirza, Khan 
Ehanan, son of Bairam, 34, 84,149, 
192 ; married to daughter of Prince 
Daniyal, 228 ; works of, 303, 307 ; 
(2) Shaikh, mansabdar, 358. 

'Abdu-r rahman, son of Abu-1 Pazl, 
224. 

’Abdu-s Samad, Khwaja, artist, 23a., 
31,112, 310. 

Abu-l Path, hakim, 168. 

Abu-1 Fazi, correspondence of, 1 ; 
Ata-i Akbari of, 3, 337; AJibar- 
luma of, 4, 338 ; gives a wrong date, 
12 a.; wrote fictitious version of 
naming A., 14; tells a story, 16 ; 
took much pains in writing, 16s.; 
on death of Humayun, 22n.; on 
death of ’Adali, 25n.; on Tardi Bog, 
26 ; sometimes brutal, 28a.; on A.’s 
toleration, 30n.; praises Maham 
Anaga, 32 ; took pains to fix chro¬ 
nology, 40n ; infiuence of, 48, 156 ; 
on Bani Durgavati, 60 ; could write 
simply, 62a.; on the Agra fort, 66n.; 
on the fight at Thaneear, 66; on 
siege of Chitor, 68; on Bundi, 71; 
tells story of drunken freak, 81; on 
meaning of tanka, 99a.; on Karons, 
100 ; on the epidemic at Gaur, 102 ; 
on the Bana of Chitor, 107; on 
mints, 112; on A.’s fit of ecstasy, 
113; on the Haji, 116n.: on religious 
disputants, 116; gives names of 
Jain teachers, 119; on A. and Is¬ 
lam, 127; on A.’s hypocrisy, 129,^. 
130; on Shah Mansur, 137a; supe¬ 
rintended his execution, 140; in 
risk of hto life, 142a.; on A.’s attack 
on Portuguese, 146n.; on oMoe of 
Sadr, 148n.; father of, 162a.; on 
A.’s miracles, 166; on ordinances of 
Divine Faith, 167; on members tff 
same, 169 ; high priest of the same, 
169; dahhed oommand against die 


Yusufzi, 170; his brother Faizi, 178^ 
223; on himself, 182a.; order^ to 
translate Gospel, 184n.; on Gujarat, 
1918.; on fall of Asii«arh, 203a.; 
205, 214, 216; on A.^ ambition, 
2078.; on rebellion of 'Usman 
219a.; murder of, 221, 336; life and 
character of, 222; appetite o^ 828 ; 
autobiography of, h4n.: Blooh- 
manu’s biography of, 260a.; Secre¬ 
tary of State, 260; purity of works 
of, 301; style of, 302; presented at 
court, 332 ; historical matter in 
works of, 3 :j 8 ; portraits of, 860,362. 

Abu-1 M’aali, 21, 23,47. 

Abu, Mount, occupied, 111. 

’AdalissMuhammad Shah ’Adil Sur, 


q.v. 

Adam Khan, Sultan, 19. 

Adbam Khan, 16,16,32, 87, 40,48-44, 
247. 

Adisvara temple at Palitana, 119. 

AgarcasrsMubammadan, 1668. 

Agnikula, Bajput dans, 66a. 

Agra, famine at, in 1666-6, 23, 28 ; 
occupied by Hemu, 26 ; occupied by 
A., 29; then a town of small impor- 
tanoe, 30; A. hunting near, 42; 
Persian embassy at, 43; A. moved 
from Delhi to, 47; Nagorohain near, 
64; rebuilding of fort at, 66, 262; 
statues of Bajput ohiefs at, 68; 
guidebooks of, 68a.; A. retumed to, 
69 ; Sikri west of, 73 ; Pitch on, 77 ; 
JainSuri at, 119; Sadr office at, 
148 ; A. w«»nB from Agra to Allabi^ 
bad, 101; Fitoh, &o., at, 164* 348; 
A. moved from Lahore to, 196; A. 
returned from jDeooan to, 207; 
Father Maohado at, 209; John Mil- 
denhall at, 211, 349; Baja Man 
Singh at, 219; Jerome Xavier's 
letter from 227; death of A.’s 
mother at. 229 ; Prince Salim’s arr¬ 
est at, 230-31, 237-40; treasure .at, 
252; arobiteotore at, 314,366; 
capital of A., 317; Cole on buikUngs 
at, 3248.; Mandeldo at* 362. 

AAadi, a gentleman trooper, 264. 

Ahmadabad, a noble oity, 79,287 ; bat- 
tie of, 86 . 

Ahmadnagar, kingdom 28; mission to, 
178; sieges of, 192,196 ;faUo^ 200, 
228;SttU,206. 

Ahmad Yadgar, historian, 841 . 

Aia-i Akk^ unique compilatioo of 
official matter, 3, 337; treats of 
musiciaas, 46a.; on Akbar’s araU- 
taetura 66 ; on tiie teafts, 99 s., on 
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A.*8 ooiaage, 112n,; on the Sabas, 
135, 269; on Feel, 141n.; on the 
Divine Faith, 157r ; on Suba of 
Multan, I76fl.; on the empire, 207n.; 
on Abu-1 Fazl’s wives, 224r. ; on 
Abu-1 Fazl’s autobiography, 22ia.; 
on flesh food, 243r. ; on fruit, 244n.; 
on poppy cultivation, 244r. ; on A.*b 
grasp of detail, 245r. ; on A/s illite¬ 
racy, 246r. ; on A.’s austerities, 
249r. ; on secret assassination, 260r.; 
on A’s theology, 254r. ; on royalty, 
255r. ; on autocracy, 267r. ; on kit¬ 
chen department, 2o9r. ; on mansab- 
dors, 264n.; on imperial camp, 266r.; 
on Kanungos, 268r. ; on 'settle- 
mMit’, 270n.; on fauj^, Ac., 277r. ; 
on the King’s couucil, 278r. ; statis¬ 
tics in, 280 foil.; autobiography of 
author in, 302. 

Ajanta, paintings at, 312. 

Ajmer, shrine at, 42, 69 ; buildings at, 
74,314 ; A.’a last pilgrimage to, 130; 
residence of Man Singh, 218 ; suba, 
assessment of, 274r. 

Akbar, state papers of, 2; authorities 
for reign of, 3-6 ; a foreigner in 
India, 7 ; pedigree of, 7r, ; birth of, 
10 ; sent to Kandahar, 12; at Kabul, 
13; birthday of, 14; nurses and 
foster-relatives of, 14 ; infancy of, 
15; tutors and truancy of, 16; 
early dangers of, 18 ; appointed to 
Ghazni, 18 ; Munim Khan guardian 
of, 21; declared heir-apparent, 21; 
enthronement of, 22 ; task of, 23 ; 
at Jalandhar, 25 ; at Panipnt, 29; 
earned title of Qhazi, 29 ; defeated 
Sikandar Sur, 30; at Agra, 30; 
illiterate, 31, 246 ; annexed Gwalior 
and Jaunpur, 31 j dismissed Bairam 
Khan, 33; evil counsellors of, 33; 
protected ’Aburrahim, 34; gene¬ 
rosity of, 35; censured Adham Khan, 
37 ; personal prowess of, 38 ; like 
Alexander of Macedon, 38, 39, 90, 
246 ; appointed Fir Muhammad to 
Malwa, 40; dominions of, in 1561, 
41; first visited Ajmer; married 
prinoess of Amber, 42; executed 
Adham Khan, 44; delighted in 
music, 45, 306 ; spiritiial change in, 
45 ; remitted ^pilgrim taxes, 48 ; 
wounded at Delhi, 47; remitted 
jizya, 48 ; punished Khwaja Mu’as- 
zam, 49 ; ordered attach on Gond- 
wana, 50 ; aggressive policy of, 60 ; 
dissimulation of, 63; fought Uzbeg 
rebels, 53, 67 ; twin sons of, 64 ; re¬ 
built Agra fort, 66; played polo, 56 ; 
at Thanesar, 56; plundered Benares, 
68; attacked Ohitor, 68*66; shot 
Jotmall, 63 ; ordered massacre, 64; 
erected status to JaimaU nad Fatta, 
67 : made pilgrimage to Ajmer, 
repressed tne Atka Khali, 70; took 


Banthambhor, 70; won Kalanjar, 
72; sons and daughters of, 73; 
founded Pathpur-SiM, 76; attackra 
Gujarat, 79 ; drunken bout of, 81; 
returned to Agra, 82; mode second 
expedition to Gujarat, 83; planned 
administrative reforms, sS ; made 
war on Bengal, 89 ; took Fatna, 90 ; 
built House of Worship, 93; held 
debates on religion, 96, 116; sent 
pilgrims to Mecca, 96; first met 
Europeans, 97; made farther re¬ 
forms, 98; appointed Karorls, 99; 
his policy in Rajputana, 106; re¬ 
organized mint, 112 ; religious 
ecstasy of, 113 ; a mystic, 116, 253 ; 
adopts Farsoe rites, 117; acted on 
Jain teaching, 119; sent for Chris 
tian priests, 121; received first Jesuit 
mission, 125 ; preached, 126 ; issued 
Infalibility Decree, 127; hypocrisy 
of, 129 ; banished opponents, 130 ; 
hostile to Islam, 133, 146 ; in immi¬ 
nent danger, 134,136, 144; marched 
against his brother, 138 ; executed 
Khwaja Shah Mansur, 139 ; entered 
Kabul 143; projected embassy to 
Spain, 146; ended religious debates, 
147; revised Sadr and Kazi depart¬ 
ments, 148 ; promulgated Din Jiaki, 
161; issued fantastio regulations, 
168 ; ambitious designs of, 160,190 ; 
built Allahabad fort, 161 ; prevented 
a suttee, 163; took William Leedes 
into service, 164 ; moved to Fan jab, 
166 ; appointed Baja Birbal to oom- 
mand, 170; acoused of intended 
pwfidy, 173; annexed Kashmir, 172; 
visited Kashmir, 176; attacked 
Sind, 176 ; sent missions to Deccan, 

177 ; mode second visit to Kashmir, 

178 ; began Deccan war, 179 ; invit¬ 
ed second Jesuit mission, 180; 
interested in comparative religion, 
184 ; Mahdist hopes of, 186 ; gained 
Kandahar, 186 ; invited third Jesuit 
mission, 187 ; received the misaion 
with honour, 188 ; made third visit 
to Kashmir, 193; moved from 
Lahore to Agra, 196; oooupi^ 
Borhanpur, 196; invested Asirgarh, 
197 ; received surrender of Asirgarh, 
204 ; perfidy of, 206 ; his fortunate 
star waned, 207; sent embassy to 
Goa, 208; permitted oonversion of 
Musalmcms, 209 ; gave audience to 
Mildenball, 211; his relations wi^ 
Europeans, 213 ; returned to Agra, 
219 ; resolved to fight Salim, 220 ; 
bis grief for Abu-1 Fazl, 222 ; recon¬ 
ciled with SaUm, 224; at his 
mother’s death-bed, 229; arreate4 
Salim, 280; bis fatal^tilness, 281; 
his death, ^; manner of his death, 
286; his fhnetal and tomb, 
S86-87 ; penonal desor^dion nf, 2^ 
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dresB of, 242; diet of, 243; used into, 
zioants, 244, 2U4 ; melanoboly and 
epileptic, 246; passionate, 247; artful, 
248; just, 260 ; ambition bis ruling 
passion, 36' ; fisoal policy of, 262; 
religiousdevolopmentand mysticism 

, of,262-63; invented new reli^on, 266; 

had personal force of character, 266 ; 
a born king of men, 266, 280; his 
genius for organization, 267, 261; 
his originality, 268; his court a camp 
269; ministers of, 260; harem of, 260; 
army of, 261, 355 ; official nobility 
of 263; hostile to jagir system, 266; 
weak military organization of, 266 ; 
unwieldy camp of, 266; early fisoal 
measures of, 268 ; St^as formed by, 
269 ; revenue 'settlemonts* of, 271 ~B; 
executive administration of, 276 ; 
judicial officers of, 276 ; gave public 
audiences, 277 ; in a council, 278; man 
of, 282n.; great cities in reign of, 286; 
famines and calamities in reign of, 
288-90; cultivated area in time of, 
291; loved gardens, 292; did not use 
tobacco, 297;mannfaetaree and trade 
in reign of, 297«99 ; porcelain and 
glass of, 299 ; degree of security in 
reign of, 299; bridges and roads of 
300 ; indebted to Sher Shah, 300 ; 
Indo-Persian literature of reign of, 
301, 363; Hindi poetry in reign of, 
306, 363; interested in Sanskrit 
literature, 307 ; library of, 307, 312 ; 
preferred nasta'lik script, 309 ; en¬ 
couraged art, 309; portrait of A. as 
a boy, 310; introduced Persian tech¬ 
nique, 311 ; portraiture, art of, 312; 
an^itecture of, 313-25, 367; used 
King’s Gate, throne pillar of, 322 ; a 
man of large ideas, 323; saw vision at 
Mathura, 324; founded a national 
Indian style, 324; chronology of,326- 
37 ; bibliography of, 337-64 ; inquir¬ 
ed about China, 346 ; Sir T. Roe's 
opinion of, 360; treasure of, 351 ; 
legend of, 362 ; Bengal in reign of, 
3M ; Court von Noer on, 364 ; ins¬ 
criptions of, 368 ; coins of, 368; por¬ 
traits of, 360 ; Sanskrit history of 
864. 

AkbamagarBRajmahal, f.o., 103a. 

Akbarnama : (1) by Abu-1 Fazl, leading 
authoritv for the reign, 4, 338 ; on 
date of A.*s birth, lOn., 12b. ; record 
anecdote of'full moon,* 14b.; oorreot« 
edby A., 16b. on death of Humayun 
22b.; on reign of Adali, 26b.; on 
Tardi Beg, 27b- on famine, &o., 28b. 
193b.; on*«^bduUatif,30B.;onBurrend- 
er of Chtinar, 40b.; on crime of 
AdbomKhan, 43b.; on ^e ysvter, 
62fl.; on Agra, buildings, 66b.; on i 


Thanesar fight, 67b. ; on the Rana, 
69b.; on Bundi, 7lB.j on Kolanjar, 
72a.; on Pathabad , 76b.; oaA.*s 
dru^en freak, 82b.; on Bati8na,84B.; 
on Komis, 99b. ; on death of Daud, 
104n.; on battle of Gogunda, 1378.; 
on mints, 11^,; on the Hajt; fto., 
114b.; on religious disputants, 117a.j 
on A.'b preaching, 127b.; on A.*a 
hypocrisy, 130b., 249b.; on Bengal 
rebellion, 134B.;on*8ettlement’, 1368., 
166b.; on Kabul campaign, 137 
foil.; on war with Portugueso 146b.; 
on Kazi department, 148n.; on 
Fathpur lake. 1608.; on conquest 
of Deccan, IGla.; on marriage, of 
Prince Salim, 162b.; on suttee, fto. 
163n.; on Mu^mm^ Hakim, 166b.; 
on Kashmir, 167 foil.; on Todar Mall 
1768.; pictures in,311; supplement to 
338; at S, Kensincton 362 ; (2) by 
Shaikh lllahdad Faizi Sirbindi, 341. 

Ak Mahal»Rajmahal, f,p., IOSb., 174. 

'Aiau-d din Kbilji, Sultan, 66 , 67; 
planned a new religion, 160-152. 

Alau -1 Mulk, Kotwal 160, 153. 

Albemni, author, 3. 

Aleoran, a blander for minar, 183. 

Alexander the Great, compared with 
A., 38, 89,91, 246. 

Alfi era, 158. 

'AH Akbar Jami, Shaikh, 10. 

*Ali Kuli KhansxKhan Zaman, 0 . 9 . 

*AU Masjid, A. at, 144. 

Allahabad fort founded, 161. 

AUahu Akbar, cunbiguous phrase, 127. 

AUabvordi (’Alivardi) Khan, in Bengal, 
178. 

Amarkot, see Umarkot. 

Amar Singh, Rana, 68 , IOSb., 109, 226. 

Ambalooatta, printing press at, 308. 

AmberB Jaipur, 9 . 0 . 

Ambergris, perfume, 293. 

Ambition of A., 261. 

Amboyana, massacre of, 213. 

'AiBtZskarori, q.o. 99. 

Amir-i 'Alum, the great nobles, 264. 

Amir Fathullah of Shiraz, 166. 

Amru-l Umara, title, 266, 310. 

Anandaporan Vamagsr, 60. 

Anfatt-l Akhbar, history, 341. 

Anhilwara, 34,84. 

Animals, proUbition of slaughter of,113 

Amuias Littras, of Jesuits, 846. 

Anuptalao tank, 114. 

AnushirwanacNushirvan, 61. 

ApiciuB, epicure, 294, 

Aquaviva, Father Ridolfo, 122, 144 
146. 346 ; death of, 147. 

Aram Bamo Begom, daughter of A.. 
73,162. " 

Aravalli tills, 66. 

Arohaologioal Survey of India, 861. 
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Axehiteoture of A.’s reigo, 313-25. 

Ardeshir, put compiler of the Fark0ig-i 
Jahmgiri, llSn. . 

Aighun olan, 177ff. 

Axjun Singh, Sikh guru, 171, 276r. 

Army, of A., 261-63 

Arrack, consumed by A., 244. 

Artillery, of A., 265. 

Asad Beg, historian, 221, 222, 340 ; 
introduced tobacco, 295, 

A8afKhan:(l} 50,56; <2) 108, 112; 
(3) banquet given by, 293. 

Asi^arh, fortress, described, 196-99 ; 
siege of, 199-206 ; inscription at, 
204r., 358 ; capitulation of, 214-17, 
226. 

Askari Mirzo, 12,13,16,17,18. 

Assafoetina, trade in, 78 r-, 297.^ 

Assassination, or secret execution, 249. 

Assessment of A., severe, 273. 

Assumption, festival of, 183r. 188. 

Atgah or At^a, 16, 70. 

Atbarva Veda, translated, 307. 

Atka Kbail, 70. 

Attock, A. at, 168. 

Aurangzeb, death of, 2; at Gbitor, 66; 
policy of, 267. 

Autocracy, 267. 

Autocrat, the Indian, 279. 

‘Azam Chao, Mirza* Aziz Koka, 70, 79 
98, 134, 212, 232 j joined Divine 
Faith, 179 ;at court, 210; intrigues 
of, 231. 

Baba Kapur, sect of, 244. 

Baba Khan Kakshal, 133. 

Babur, 7, 8n., 8-10, 13,23, 258 ; loved 
gardens, 292 ; Memoirs of, 307. 

Badakhshan, 17,18, 26, 94, 103; A.’a 
designs on, 160. 

fiadalgarh, old fort at A;u‘a, 55. 

Badaoni, as historian, 4,338; at court, 
90; at battle of Haldighat, 108; a 
Mahdist, 186 ; as translator, 307. 

Badru-d din, title, 11, 13, 14. 

Bagla (Bakla, or Bogla), sarkar 289r. 

Bahadur Khan Uzbeg, 40, 57 ; Shah (1) 
of Gujarat, 64; (2) of KhandeBh,169- 
205, 214-17; (3) Sultan of Ahmad- 
nagar, 192. 

Babau-d din, overseer, 317. 

BMoli coin, 281 n. 

Bahmani empire, 41. 

Baitam Khan, 15. 20-23,25,30-36, 258. 

Bakuganj District, 289r. 

Bakhw, fortress in Sind, 176, 177r. 

Bakshi, duties of, 260. 

Bakshi Bano, half-sister of A., 13. 

Bakhtu-n nisa, half-sister of A., 143. 

Balisna, town, 84. 

Balochistan, independent, 24; annexed, 
176,186 

Bawbr* • port, 298r. 


Bandel, dhnrch at, 67r. 

land uncultivated for five yean, 

Banjwaa, 262. 

Bantam, teade with, 214. 

Bappa l^wal, 60, 64. ^ 

Batamula, in Kashmir, 172, 175,178. 
Buba, Sayyids (Saiyida) of, 62, 233. 
Buoda, robbers at, 299. 

Bartoli, quoted, 152 r.; author of 
Missum at Gran Mogor, 346. 

Basu, Baja of Mau, 231,240. 

Baths, Turkish, 323. 

Bayozid : (1) Baz Bahadur of Malwo, 
66r. ; (2) ruler of Bengal, 88; (3) 
Boshani leader, 172; (4) Sultan Biy- 
at, historian, 341. 

Baz Bahadur, Sultan of Malwa, 36, 42, 
43,58, 101; as mansabdar, 283; as a 
singer, 306. 

Beale, Or. Biogr. DieHonary, 356. 

Beards, order for shaving, 186. 

Benares, plundered, 58; cotton goods 
trade at, 297. 

Benedict, Brother, 8.J. of Goes, 187, 
193,202, 209, 347. 

Bengal, independent, 23; conquest of, 
88-93, 102-4; kings of, 105; rebel¬ 
lions in, 133, 136; ‘settlement* of, 
272; marts in 297. 

Bengali Mahall, at Agra, 56. 

Berar (Birar), independent, 23 ; Svia, 
206. 

Bernier, Travels, 363. 

Beveridge, H., translator, 337, 342, 
343 ; Mrs. A., translator, 343, 364. 
Bhagalpui^ 92. 

Bhagwan Das, Baja, 42,63, 70,80, 162 
163, 172, 174. 

Bhakhar (Bhakkar)»Bakhar. a.B.. 10. 

176fl. ’ 

Bhanuebondra Upadhyaya, Jain teach¬ 
er, 119. 

Bhatha, included Biwa, 46, 72. 

Bhera (Biharh, Bahirah), 113. 

Bhii tribes, 123. 

Bhilsa, mosque at, 358. 

Bhimbhar, 173, 175. 

Bhonsla Bajaa, 61. 

Biana (Bayana), 33. 

Bibi Khanam tomb of, 315. 

Bible, debates about, 146. 

Bibliography, 337-64. 

Bidor, independent, 23, 

BiehaofA., 117r., 271. 

Bihar, rebellion in, 183, 136; a aiba, 
135, 

Bihar (Bibari, Bhur Babar) Mall, Baja. 
42, 262, 315. 

Bihxad of Her^, artist, 800,310. 

Bijapnr, independent, juiooeoa 
converted, 18ftj A.*s d—ia wM (m 
161, 178, mu., 807 j^hioaai 
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married, 226 ; tobacco brought from, 
266. 

Bikaner, 181; modern buildings in, 326. 
Bikramajit, title of Hemu, 28. 

Binders. 313. 

Birar : (1) Berar, q.n ,; (2) village, 103. 
Birbal, Beja, 72 r., 118, I69j on Yusufzi 
expedition, 168 ; life and death of, 
168-171 ; Hou^e of, 322 ; portrait of, 
360. 

Bir Narayan, Baja, 52. 

Bir Singh Buadola, 221-22. 

Bitikchi, accountant. 

Bloohmanu, transl. Ain-i Akhari, 337. 
Block-printing, 3()8n. 

Boars, nsado to fight. 189. 

Boats, bridges of, 300. 

Bodleian lilirury, portraits in, 361. 
Bokhara. lOo. 

Bombay (Hombaim), a Portuguese 
settlcmont, 41. 

Books, in A.’a library, .307, 308. 
Boondeo, see Bundi. 

Brahmakshatri dcfinetJ, 6In. 

Briimpoor, corruption of Burhaupur, 
q.v., 178b. 

Branding regulations, 85, 98, 265-6, 269 
Bridges, few permanent, 300. 

Briggs, transl. Firiahta, 3-10. 

Brindaban, temples at, 324. 

British Museum, portraits in, 360-61. 
Broeoko, Peter van den, author and 
historian, 5, 351. 

Btiddhism, not studied by A., 245. 
Buddhists, took no pait in debates, 
116 b. 

Bukkur=:Bakhar, q.v.. 176r. 

Buland Darwaza, date and inscription 
of, 76. 207, 20'<, 320. 

Bnliyas Pass, l i2. 

Bundt, tho Flara eapital.70; Annals of,2^h 
Burhanpur capital of Khaiidesh, i 78 ; 
occupied by A., 196, 247; a rich town, 
387 ; cotton miinufnoturcs at, 297. 
Burlianii-l Mulk (Burban Shah), of 
Ahmadnagar, 178. 179, 192. 

Burial, A.’s orders about, 157-8. 

Butsa /rondosa, dhak or palas tree, 66b. 
Butsar, village, 145. 

Buxot, on Ganges, 54. 

Cabaya, garment, 78 r., 242. 

Cabral, Antonio, at Surat, 81, 97 \ at 
Pathpur-Sikri, 98. 

Calligraphy, 308. 

Cambay, A. at, 79. 

Camels, slaughter of, forbidden, 277. 
Camp, imperial, 266. 

Canning, factor of E.I. Co., 212, 213b. 
Capuchia missionaries, 345. 

Caravans, 302b. 

Carpets, manufacture of, 297. 

Catrott, Histwt GsneraU, 184b., 363. 


Celadon porcelain, 208-9. 

Chaehar, lead left fallow for three or 
four years, 271. 

Chagatai Turks, 7, 8. 

Ohakdara in Suwat, 168. 

Chalmers, tranl. Akbarnama, 338. 

Chand, fort, 192; Bibi, of Ahmadnagar, 
192, 195.196. 

Cbandel dynasty, 60. 

Chundragiri, kingdom of, 161, 346. 
Chandragupta Maury a, 91b. 

Charter, the E.I. Co’s first, 213. 
Chanaka atheists, 116b. 

Ckaudhari, headman, 112, 

Chauhan clan, 64, 70. 

Chaul, port 41. 123 , 202, 

Chauragarh, fortress, 51. 

Chausa, battle of, 9 ; ferry at, 90, 102. 
Cheetahs (chita), hunting leopards, 246. 
China, root, 296; porcelain from, 298; 

Jesuit mission to, 188, 347. 

Chinese pottery, 298-9; influence on art, 
313. 

Ohingiifi fChinghiz) Khan, 7; code of, 40. 
Chitor, Kana Sanga of, 9 ; description 
and siege of, 58-69 ; later events con* 
ceruing, 106, 108, 109, 

Chitrakut, 303. 

Cholera, 289. 

Christianity, A.'a attitude towards, 07, 
182, 184,254. 

Christmas celebration of, 194. 
Chronograms. 76a., 301. 

Chronology of A„ 326-37. 

Chunar (Chanar), fortress, 25,40. 
Circumcision, ceremony of A., 13-14 
rules about age for, 182, 277. 

(^oehin, Baja of, 161. 

Coinage of A., excellent, 112, 281. 
Colgonu (Khalgaon), 92. 

Collector of revenue, 276, 277fl. 

Comet, of 1577, 112. 

Commntarius of Monserrato, 5, 344. 
Comorin, Cape, 23. 

'Comparative Heligion’, A’.8 interest 
in, 184. 

Cookery, Indian, 293. 

Cornwallis, Lord, 272. 

Corsi, Father, S.J., 208, 360. 

Corvate, Tom, traveller, 284, 300, SSSb^ 
Cotton manufactures, 297. 

Council of A., 278. 

Cows, slaughter of, forbidden, 158. 
Crops, various rates on, 272. 
Cultivation, area under, 200, 291, 
Customs duties, 298. 

Dabistanu’l Ma&thib, 343. , 

Dacca DUtrict, fine cloths made in, 297, 
Dakhili troopers, 264. 

Dam, copper coin, 99n., 281. 

Damon, rortugUMe pOTt, 41, 98, 122 ; 
attack on, 145. 
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Domasoufi, Umayyid mosque at, 315. 
Dames, M.L, on Mughal coins, 360. 
Daniyal, Prince, birth of, 73, 79 ; in 
Deccan, 179. 206, 216 ; marriage of, 
228 : death of. 227, 228, 239-40. 
Darabnamah, story-book, 309. 

Dor son, dedned, 278, 

Dastur, defined m a revenue term, 270n. 
Dastur Meherjee Rana, Parses teacher, 
116,117. 

Dasturu f amal, defined, 270a. 

Daswanth, artist, death of, 162, 311. 
Daud (David), King of Bengal 89, 
91, 92, 93, 102,103 4. 

D.^balpur (Deobalpur), in Punjab, 70a., 
176. 

Deccan, independent, 23 ; A.*b designs 
on, 161, 177, 190, 207. 

Decennial ‘settlements’, 135, 269. 
Derweish Mujeed,Per 8 ian penman, 309. 
Dhak tree, Buteafr^osa, 66 a. 

Dholpur, 123; gate of Fathpur-Sikri, 320 
Dias, Father Peter, S J., 97n. 

Die^ of A., 243. 

Digambara Jains, 119a. 

Din Ilahi, A.’e new religion, 160-60, 171. 
DipalpurssDebnlpur, f.s., 176a. 

Diu, Portuguese possession, 41. 

‘Divine Faith*ssDta Ilahi, q.v., 

Oman, finance minister, 260. 

Diwan-i Khass, at Fathpur-Sikri, 323. 
Dome, kinds of, 316. 

Dost Muhammad of Kabul, 220. 

Du Jarrio, trustworthy historian, 5, 200, 
216 346. 

Du-piyaza, Mulla, 206a., 362. 

Durgavati, Beni, 60, 61. 

Dutch E.I. Company, 214. 

East India Company, first charter of, 
213} Dutch, 214. 

Ebony, inlay, 321, 322. 

Eclectic style of architecture, 324, 325. 
Education, Abu-1 Fazl on, 280. 

Ekiinga temple, 67. 

Elephants, A .'8 skill with,38,246 ; hunts 
of, 63 ; executions by, 68 , 277 ; fight¬ 
ing 90, 262, 266; wild. 200, 291 ; 
statues of, 67-9. 

Elizabeth, Queen reign of, 1 ; letters 
to A., 166, 211; granted charter to E. 
I. Co., 213. 

Elphinstone, Histoty of India, 364. 
Enslavement of prisoners forbidden, 43. 
^impkia Moslmiea, 357. 

Epilepsy of A., 114, 246. 

Era, Hijri, 186 ; Ilahi (year). 326. 
Eunohs, guarded harem, 261. 

Exports, 298. 

Faizi: (1) Shaikh, brother of Abu-1 
Fazl, ode by, 69a.; at court, 90 j 
flattered A., 126; envoy to E[liaa> 


desb, 178 ; letter of, 2, 343 ; his 
poetry, 301-2; (2) Shaikh Illahdad, 
Sirhindi, historian, 197a., 204, 206, 
214. .341. 

Famine of 1666-6, 28,288 ; in Gujarat, 
1673-4, 93. 188: of 1683-4.288; of 
1695-8, 192, 289, 

Famines, generally, 287-9. 

Farhimg-i Jahangiri, dictionary of old 
Persian, 118a. 

Farid, Shaikh, of BokharassMurtaza 
Khan, q.v., 230,233) 290. 

Faridun of Kabul, 166. 

Farrukh, Bog, artist, 168, 313. 

Farukidynasty of Khandesh, 178, 216. 

Fathpur.Sikri, battle of Khaniia near, 
9; foundation of, 76; Buland Darwaza 
at, 76 ; history of, 76-8 ; A. returned 
from Gujarat to, 85, 86 ; plan of, 94n, 
318, 319 ; A. marohocl from 103; 
arrival of first Jesuit mission at, 
123 ; A. preached at, 126 ; Father 
Aquaviva at, 144, 147 ; lake burst at, 
160 : stay of Fitch, &o.. at 164, 286, 
320, 348 ; Kashmir prince at, 167 ; 
inscription on Buland Darwaza at, 
207, 208 ; Prince Salim at, 226, 227, 
228 ; prodigious sums spent on, 262 ; 
gardens at, 292; oaurpets made at, 
^7 ; art at, 300 ; frescoes at, 313 ; 
complex of edifices at, 314 ; ‘Jodh 
Bai’s Palace* at 316 ; a reflex of A.’s 
mind, 316 ; dates of buildings at, 
317 ; gates of. 320 ; Great Mosque at, 
320 : tomb of Shaikh Salim Chishti 
at, 321 : decoration at, 322 ; meaning 
of, 323 ; books describing, 366. 

Fatiha, quoted, ]27n. 

Faujdar, duties of, 276, 217n. 

Felix, Rev. Father, work of, 344, 

Female armed guards, 261. 

Ferguason, Indian and Eastern ArehUee- 
ture, 357. 

Finance minister, 260. 

Fire-worship, 117. 

l<iriahta (Ferishra), historian, 226, 339. 

Firoz Shah Tughlak, policy of, 258ii. 

Fiscal measures of reign, 268 foil. 

Fish, cheapness of, 286. 

Fitch, Ralph, traveller, 6, 76-78, 164, 
214, 297, 317, 320,348. 

Flaying alive, 250. 

Flogging, 277. 

Foster-relatives, 14. 

Frescoes, 313, 

Fruit, liked by A., 244. 

Fidus, coin, 281. 

Funeral of A., 236. 

Gadai, Shaikh, 31-8, 36. 

Gakharolan, 19, 44. 

Gardens in Lidia, 292, 262s. 

Qarlia KatangaasGondwana* f.s. 
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Otau, oapitsl of Bengal, 88,102 ; peati- 
lenoe at, 102; building at, lOfin. 

Gaz, yard measure, 271. 

'Gedrosia*, Monserrate’s name for 
Gujarat, 126b. 

Ghaghra (Gogra) river, battle of, 9. 

Ghazi, title, 29. 

Ghazi Beg Mirza, 236. 

Ghazipur District, assessment of, 274 ; 
prices in, 285 ; cultivated area of, 291. 

Ghazni, 0,19. 172. 

Ghoraghat region, 102. 

Ghori, celadon wore, 299. 

Giau (Gesu) Khan=Keshu, f.v. 

Gladiators, 247. 

Gladwin, historian, 343, 356. 

Glara vessels of A., 299. 

Goa, A.’s letters to, 120, 180 ; A.*s last 
embassy to, 208; printing press at, 
308. 

Gobind Das, architect. 324. 

Gobind Deva, temple at Mathura, 324. 

Goes, town in Portugal, 187b. 

Gogra river, see Ghaghra. 

Gogunda (Kokanda^ &o.) ^fortress, 
107, 108 : battle of, 108. 

Gold coinage, mints of, 112. 

Goldie, Father P„ S.J. First Christian 
Mission. 348. 

Golkonda, independent, 23; mission 
to, 178 ; A.’8 designs on, 207. 

Gondwana, independent, 23 ; conquest 
of, 60,62. 

Gothic architecture, 324>26. 

'Grab’ (Ghurab), kind of ship, 177b. 

Grierson, Sir G,, on Tulsi Das, 304, 364, 

Grimon, Leo, sub*deaooD, 180, 181, 


182,185. 

Growse, translated Tulsi Das, 303. 

Guerreiro, Relacam, 189b., 208b., 347. 

Guhilot clan, 60. 

Gujar Khan, general, 92. 

Gujarat, iodei^ndent 23 ; memorial of 
conquest of, 76, 320 ; described, 79 ; 
campaigns in, 79«86 ; famine in, 93, 
288; Jains in. 119; MuzajBTar Shab, 
ez-kingof, 148-49, 179. 

Gulbadan Begam, A.*s aunt, 96; Mm- 
oirs of, 96, 343; on pilgrimage, 146; 
in camp, 267. 

Gumti river, 90. 

Guns, made by A., 246. 

Guzman, fFather, Jesuit author, 347. 

Gwalior, fortress, surrendered, 31-32; 
halting-place, 123; musical education 
at, 321; tomb of Muhammad Ghana 
at, 316,368. 


Kaidor, *Ali, illiterate, 31, 246b. 
Hairan, horse, stoi^ of, 114, 116b. 

Haji B^om, on pilgrimage, 64 ; built 
tomb of Bumayun, 74,316; dMth of, 

89. 


Hajipur, taken, 90. 

Hakiin, (1) ’Ali, physician, 232, (2) 
Humam. Mir Bakawal, 266a., 260; 
(3) -ul Mulk, traitor, 140b. 

Haldighat pass, 108; battle of, 108. 
Hamida Bano Begam, A.*8 mother, 10, 
13, 16b., 32,89,96 ; death of 229, 240. 
Hamzaban, commandant of Surat, 81. 
'Happy Sayings’ of A., 3,337. 

Hara clan, 70. 

Harem, imperial, 260. 

Hargobind, Sikh, guru, 343b. 

Haribans, artist, 811b. 

Harunu-r Rashid, 36. 

Hasan mid Husain, 54. 

Havell, Mr., theories of, 7fl., 316 b. 322b. 
Hawking, 246. 

Hawkins, Captain William, 214. 

Hay, John, of Dalgetty, compiler of 
Jesuit books, 346. 

Hazara DistrictaPakhli, 148. 

‘Hector’ a ship, 214. 

Hemu, 23, 26-30. 

Hendley, Col., on Indian art, 363. 

Henry IV of France, 1. 

Herat, 12. 

Herbert, Sir Thomas, authority of, 231b. 

236b., 361. 

Hijri era, 186,326. 

Hilmand river, 12. 

Hiodal, Prince, 10,17,18. 

Hindostoni literature, 364. 

Hindu Kush, 17. 

Hindu-Muhammadan architecture, 313, 
326. 

Hiravijaya Suri, Jain teacher, 119-20. 
Histories, Muhammadan, 4. 

Horn, Dr., on Mogul army, 366. 
Horowitz, Epigrapha Moslmiea, 367. 
Hosten, Rev. H., works <^, 344, 346, 
347 348 

‘House of Worship,’ 129, 147, 314. 
Humaynn, A.’s father, 7, 9-22, 26, 36, 
268 ; sword of, 233 ; tomb of, 74, 315. 
Hunu( 3 nm-Nama. history, 343. 

Husain Euli EhansKhan Jahan, q.v. 

'Ibadat-Khana, 93, 3238. 

Ibrahim, (1) Lodi, Sultan, 9; (2) Ehan 
Sur, 26; (3) Husain Mirza, 79, 
82. 

Idar, occupied. 111. 

Ikhtiyaru-1 Mulk, rebel, 86. 

Itahabad (-bos)«Allahabad, 161 b. 

Ilahi era or year, 22n., 238,328: seat, 
169. 

Images prohibited, 309. 

Imams, the, 648. 

Imports, 268. 

India, destruction of records In, 2; 
Muslim dynastic chronicles in, 4; 
Timurid dynasty of, 7; Babur in, 8: 
in 1666,23; ilUteroey m, 31; in 1661, 
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41; poor ooontrj, 48 ; Monserrate’s 
map of Northern, 123 ; Mohammad 
Hakim’s invasion of, J36 ; first inter¬ 
course of England with, 103, 165; 
Ogilby’s description of, 200n. ; A. 
planned conquest of, 207». ; Portu¬ 
guese. 208 r., 344 ; early English resi¬ 
dents in, 214-348 ; Eariy Travels in, 
234n.; punishiaents in, 250n.; fsopper 
coins in, 281 ; in'li^cnous art of, 311; 
conquered her conquerors, 315 ; his¬ 
tories of, 341, 3'>3; Art'iia' oloBioal 
Survey of, 357 ; Otldcu Library, 361. 

Indigo, exported, 298. 

Indo-Persian literature, 301; pictorial 
art, 3'>9. 

Indus. A. CTo.-^sod the, !4:!, 141. 

Infallibility decree. I. 128, i5-l. 

Infantry of A.. 265. 

Infmmatione of Pei ii->ehi, 3 >5. 

Initiation in Din Ilahi, 156. 

Inlay, 321. 322. 

Intemperance, K2 ; rare in Tmlia. 294. 

Inundation in ir»84-5, 289. 

Irvine, W., edited Manueei 3,')3 ; on 
Mogul army, 355. 

Ishar Das Nauur, historiuu. 237n. 

Islam, A.’s pnrsooution of, 186, 2.36. 

Islam Shall Sur, 20. 25. 

Ismail. Shall of Persia, 112. 

’Itimnd Khan, financier and Viceroy of 
Gujarat, 45, 149, 

Itinerario of Maurique, 352. j 

Jagad-guTu, title, 119. 

Jagatai see, Cbagatai. 

Jagat Singli, father of Mail Singh, 174 r. 

Jagir, meaning of, 86, 26M, 270 r. 

'jagirdoTt 265. 

Jahanbani, posthumous title i>f Hu- 
mayun, 16. 

Jahangir, emperor, on customs of 
Chingiz, 7; on Agra fort, S.'Jn. ; 
resided in Jahangiri Mahall, 55 ; 
ordered statues of liana A mar Sin*, li 
and Karan, 68 ; on Mahabat Khan, 
106n.; on Din Ilahi, 157ii.; at Fathpur 
lake, 160». ; on death of his wife, 
162, 226; tribal wars of, 172; lost 
Kandahar, 186 ; expreased reverence 
for his father when dead. 237; on 
his brother DauiysJ, 229; held gladia¬ 
torial shows, 24 7r. ; o mtinued A.’s 
policy, 267,305-6; his words recorded, 
278«.; appeared three time-s a day. 
278; value of rupee in reign of, 
283, 284; great oities in reign of, 286 ; 
prohibited tobnceo, 297 ; connoisseur 
in art. 310 ; free-handt'd, 312 ; made 
new planof A.’s mnuaoleum,314;built 
palace in Agra fort, 314; improved 
tomb of Shaikh Salim Chishti, 321 ; 
Memoirs of, 342, 343, 354 ; Du Jarrio 


on 346; Sir T. Boe and Terry on, 
349, 360; Gladwin on, 355; outline 
drawing of, 361; art of reign of, 363. 
Jahangiri Mahall, 56, 316. 

Jairaall Bathor, 63, 67-9. , 

Jains at court of A.. 116n., 118-30. 
Jatala, Boshani leader, 172, 

Jalalabad, on Kabul river, 20, 143. 
Jalali rupees, 112. 

Jalalu-d din, namo or title, 14. 
Jalandhar (Julliindor), 25, 30. 

•Tamahi-d din Htisniu, Mir, IISr., 226. 
James I of England, prohibited tobacco. 
297 

Jani Beg, Mirza, 176, 177, 215. 

Jarib, measuring rod or chain, 271. 
Jarrett, transl, Ain-i Akbari, 337. 

Jats, desecrated A.’s tomb, 237, 

Jauhar, (1) memoir writer, 11, 12, 14, 
19, 341 ; (2) liolncaust of Bajput 
women, at Oliauragarh, 52 ; deriva¬ 
tion of, 52 r. ; at Chitor. 63. 

Jaimpur, annexed, 31 ; U'/.beg rebels at, 
53 ; great brulv nt, Jt/2«. 

•lenghiz Khan, see (.'hingiz. 

•losiiit writings, 4, .O, 344-18; missions to 
A., first, 121-6, 147 ; second, 180-185 ; 
third, 187-191 ; influence, 227, 

•Tcrtiis, saying attributed to, 207. 

Jharokha, window, 278. 

Jhusi, Hindu fort, 161 r. 

Jiji Anaga, 15, 70. 

Jital (jaital), coin 48, 281. 

Jizya rax, remitted generally, 48; and in 
Kathiawar, 119. 

‘Jodh Bai’s palace,* 315. 

Johnson collection of drawings, 361. 

Jun, town, 11. 

Junaid, uncle of Daud, 104. 

Justioo of xV., 250. 

Kabul, 8, 12, 17, 18,20; A, at, 143; 

trade of, 287. 

Kafiri->tan, 17. 

Kalunaur, (1) in Gnrdaspur District, 
22, 25, 26,142; (2) in Bohtak District, 
22r. 

Kalaujar. surrendored, 72 ; jagir of Baja 
Kirbal, 171. 

Kata Pahar, general of Dau, 101. 

Kalima, formula of Muslim creed, IBSn. 
Kamargha, a battue hunt, 56, 113, 

Kamgar Ghairat Khan, Kbwaja, histo¬ 
rian. 343. 

Kamran, Prince, 9, 10,12, 18-20. 
Kamrup«Assaia, 100. 

Kanauj, battle of, 9, 15. 

Kandahar, 9,12-13, 16 ; annexed, 186. 
Kangra. failure to take, 83. 

Kaoungos, 66 ; their duties, 268, 270. 
Kanwaha, see Khanu^ 

Kara (Karra), on Ganges, 40,68. 

TCarakar PasS, 168-170. 
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y jM-an, aonofRana Amar Singh, 68. 
JTarkaria, papers by, 365, 

KaroriSt 99-100, 269, 273. . 41 . 

'Kashmir, a Himalayan stote, 28,41, . 

threatened, 167, 168, 172; amex^, 

173; first visit of A. * 0 , 176. 
second visit of A. to, 178j third 

visit of A. to, 198 ; 

274b. : famine in, 288 j shawls 297, 

Kasim khan, Mir 
Cliitor. 63 : treason of, 141, m 1“®“ 
mir, 172, 173 ; at Kabul; 175 ; built 
bridges of boats, 30^ . 

Kaswin ^Kazvin), in PMSia, 211, 34^. 
Elathiawar, Jains in, 119. 

Kazvin= Kaswin, q.v., 12. 

Keshu Khan, 176. 

Khaha, crown lands, 265,289. 

Khanam Sultan, daughter of _A., 73. 
Khandesh, Sultan of. 23 ; mission to, 
178 ; fustora of royal family of, 200 , 
Subaof, 206. 

Khandwa, town, I97n. vwa- 

Khan-i ’ Azam =Aziz ^”32 

’Azam Khan, 79, 134, 179b., 232. 

Khan.i Kalan. 79, 

Khan Jahan, Governor of 70, 

83 ; Governor of Bengal, 103-4 , 

Khan’ Khanan, title of’Abdurrahim 
Mirza. q.v., 149. 265 J in Deooan, 
178. 179, 181 ,; tomb, of 316. 

Khanua (Khanwah), battle of, 9. 
Khanzada Begam, 13. tt 

Khsn Zaman {’Ali Kuli Khan 
at Panipat, 29 ; did homage. « ; 
rebeUed^ 53. 60 ; kUled, 67 j founded 
Zamania. 89. 

Khuda Bakhsh library, 363. 

Khusrau, Amir, poet, 301. , 

Khusru, Bagh f 

Kine of Persia, 61; Ptmoe, birth of. 
174; mother of, 226 j later history of, 
229, 230, 231, 232, 233. 

Khutba {Khulhah), defined, 66 j recited 

by A,, 126. T. J 1 u V 

iChwaia (11 Hasan of Badakhshan, 
^jLhan-Dost Muhammad of 
Kabul, 220; (3) (?) Sultan i^mid, 208 
Khyber, (Khaibar) Pass, Pnnoe Salim 
in 143 ; battle in, 170. 

Kibohak, fight at, IS. . _ , 

Kika Bana=sPartab Smgh, Bana, y.s., 

Kine^L.W., on Moghal coins, 360. 
King;. A.’s views on, 266 
Klahm, in Badakhshan, 17 
Kitohen department. 269fi., 280. 
Konkani language, 122,163. ^ 

Koran and Bible, 146 j oommentanes 
on, SOU 


Kotwttl, duties of, 276, 277ii. 

Krishna (Kistna) river, 23, 41 
Kakctfmanda, town, 123. 

Kufio script, 809. 

Kulij Khan, viceroy at Lahore, 209, 
219, 266b. ^ 

Kumbhalmer (Komulmer), fortress, 107. 

Kumbha, Rana, 60. 

Kutbu-d did Koka or Kokaltash, 145, 
149, 219, 321. 


Lactation, prolonged, 16. 

Last, John de, on A.'s library, 308 r.; 

Dtsertption Indiae, 351. 

Labarpur, birthpliioe of Todar Mall, 176. 
Lahore, pestilence and fire at 198 j 
riches of, 286 ; A,’8 buildings at, 314. 
Lai Kalawant, Hindi poet, 86n., 306. 
Larkanah District, Sind, 177ib,, 

Latif, S.M., Agra, 357. 

Lead, trade in, 297. 

Leeds (Ixiades), WilHam jeweller, 78, 
164, -.'H, 348. 

Leioton (Leitanus), Father, Edward, 
S.J., 184. 

Lethbridge, Sir R., on de Laet, 861. 
Library of A. at Agra, 307-8, 

Lilaoati, translated, 307. 

Linscboten, van, Trasds, 349, 

Lions in India, 291. _ . . 

Literature, Hindi and Indo-Persian, 
301, .363. 

Lodi Khan, minister of Daud, 89. 
London, population of, 77«. 

‘Long Walk* of trees, 300, 

Lucknow, buildings of A.’s time at, 
368. 

Lyall, SirC.J., on Hindostani litera¬ 
ture, 364. 

Ma'asir-i Jahangiri, 343, 366. 

Ma'asriu-l Umara, 337. 

Meoohiwara, battle of, 34. 

Maohodo, Father, S.J., 209. 

Maclagan, E.D., on Jesuit missions, 
848, 

Madad'i ma'ask, defined, 148. 

Madrasah, a Muslim school, 280, 
Mahabat Khan, origin of 108b. 
Mahabharata,ttwfaX^,Z^. 

Maham Anaga, 15, 18, 32, 86, 86, 87, 
43-46,48, 268. 

Mahasa Thakur, author of SandvR 
history of A., 304, 

Mab Chuchak Begam, 46. 

Mabdi, belief in, 158. 

Mahdist hopes, 186,186. 

Mabesb Das, (1) original name of Baja 
Birbal, q.v., 171, 171b.; (2) (Mahss) 
Rathor, 364. 

Mahi river, 79. , . « , . 

1 Mahmud Bigarha, Sultan of Grajaent, 
924. 
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Mahoba, Chandel dynasty of, SO. 

MahometssMubammad, Prophet, q,9., 

126. 

Majnun Khan Raksbal, 72. 

Makbdumu-l Mulk, 116 ; end of, 130. 

Makran (Mekran), annexed. 186. 

Maktub Khan, librarian, 312. 

Malakhand Pass, 168-170. 

Malandarai Pass, 168-170. 

Malwa, independent, 23 ; conquest 
of, 36-38,40-42, 43. 

Man. or 'mannd’, a weight, 282. 

Man Bai, wife of Prince Salim,162. 

Mandal (Mandalgarb), town, 69, 108, 
109. 

Mandar tribe, war with, 168. 

Mandawi, a market, 298n. 

Mandelslo, J.A. de, TravtU, 352. 

Mandla, in Jabalpur District, 61. 

Mandu, city, 63, 64, 123. 

Manikpur ferry, 67. 

Maakarwal village. Sin. 

Mankot, fortress, 30. 

Manrique, Fray S., oopid offloial 
papers. 2; on A.’s library. 308n. ; 
Itinerario, 352. 

Mansabdar, defined, 101 ; grades of, 
262-66, 269. 

Man Singh, (1) Kachhwaha, Kunwar 
and Baja, employed in imperial ser¬ 
vice, 42. 48 ; at Banthambhor, 70, 71; 
at Samal fight, 80; at Surat, 81; 
accompanied A. to Bihar, 90 ; at 
battle of Haldighat, 108 ; A. annoyed 
with, 109 ; in charge of Indus pro¬ 
vince, 144 ; on the Din Habit ^3^ 1 
adoptive sister married to Prince 
Salim, 162, 174,226 ; sent in advance 
towards Kabul, 166; in charge 
of the Kashmir princes, 173 ; gover¬ 
nor of Bihsur, &o., 174; honours of, 
174; resided at Ajmer, 218 ; at Agra, 
219 ; favoured Khasru, 231,232, ; 

poison story of, 236 ; built temple of 
Uobind Deva at Mnthura, 324 : por¬ 
trait of, 361 ; (2) Tomar, Baja of 
Gwalior, 306, 357n. 

Mansur, Khwaja, Shah, treason and 
execution'of, 131-41. 

Manucci, N., on A.'s tomb, 237 r. ; 
Sloria do Mogor, 353. 

Manufactures in A.*b empire, 297. 

Map by Monserrate, 123. 

Marathas called Sevajee, 237fi. 

Marsden MSS. in B.M., 846. 

Mmhall, Sir J.H., publications of, 366. 

Martin F.B., Miniaturo Paintingt 363. 

Marwor-i Jodhpur, q.t. 

Moryam-makani, title of A,'8 mother, 
42,224, 229n., 267. 

Maryam-camani, title of Jahangir's 
mother, 42. 

Kas'ud Husain Minsa, 83. 


I M'asum Khan, (1) of Kabul, 133; (2) 
Farankhudi, 133, 134a., 160n. 

Mathura, tigers at, 47; A.'s vision 
at, 253 n.; buildings at, 316, 324. 

Maulana Ahmad, historian, 340. 

Maurice, Emperor of Bysantium, 183ii, 

Maurya standing army, 261; adminis* 
tration, 287. 

Measurement, units of, 271. 

Meat, A.'s distaste for, 243. 

Mecca, pilgrimage to, 81, 96; ships 
bound for, 96 ; fight of the Prophet 
(rom, 186. 

Medina, flight of the Prophet to, 186. 

Megna delta, 280. 

Menezes, Dom Diego de viceroy of 
Goa, 98. 

Mer tribe of Gujarat, 61. 

Mewar, Bonas of, 60; glories of, 109-110. 

Mewat territory, 30. 

Mildenhall (Midnall), John, story of, 
6 . 211-3, 214, 349. 

Milk, price of, 284. 

Minor {manor), 183n. 

Ming period ware, 299. 

Miniatures, 309, 363. 

Ministers, principal, 260 

Mint reorganized, 112. 

Mir Abu Turab, 130. 

Mir ’ Adi, duties of, 276, 277n. 

Mirak Mirza Ghiyas, architect, 74, 316. 

Miran Bahadur=Bahadur Shah of 
Khandeeh, q.p., 197. 

Mir 'Are i’Arei), lord of requests, 99, 
260. 

MiraiU’l Kuds, by Jerome Xavier, 200 

Mir Haji, leader of pilgrims, appointed, 
96. 

Mir Muhammad Khan Atka, 79. 

Mir Muhammad M'asum, 177a, 166. 

Mirtha (Merta), fortress token, 43, 69 ; 
mosque at, 316, 368. 

Mirza Jani of, Sind 164; Sulaiman, 
103. 

Mirzas, the, cousins of A., and rebels, 
68 , 70, 79,82, 86 . 

Mission, first Jesuit, 122-6,148; second, 
180-185 ; third, 187-191. 

Missonaries, letters of, 6 ; list of Portu¬ 
guese, 346. 

Missions, the three Jesuit, 346. 

Miyw LalnLal Kalawant .306. 

Modi, J.J., Parstas at tk$ Court of A., 
118n., 866 . 

<Mogor’, meaning of, 344. 

MongoIssMogul or Mugul 7; reli¬ 
gion, 15 In. 

'Monotheism, Divine*, of A., 96. 

Monserrate, Father A., KJ., 6 ,122. 
126, 138-143, 144, 147, 148, 166; 
works of, 344. 

Mori clan at Chitor, 60. 

Mosques, destroyed bj A., 183, 
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Mother-of-pearl inlay, 321, 329. 

Mu'azzam, Khwaja, lOn.. 16a., 21, 46, 
49, 247. 

Mubarak Khan, murderer ofBairam, 
34; Shaikh, 83, 127, 162fi., 163.179, 223. 

MubarizKhan, 25n. 

Muhammad, Akbar, 11,14, 128 ; Amin, 
historian, 341; bin Tughlak, Sultan, 
88 : Ghaus, tomb of, 316, 368 ; Hakim 
Mirza of Kabul, 25, 30, 64. 56. 133. 
136-41, 143 : death of. 166; Husain, (1) 
Mirza, 83, 86 ; (^2) oalligraphiat, 309 ; 
Kasim Khan Mir Bahr, eogineer, 
14Un., 141, 144, 300 ; Kuli Khan 
Barlas, 92; the Prophet, revelation of 
166; hostility of A. to. 183, 189; flight 
of, 186 ; Shah ’Adil (or ’Adil Shah), 
Sot King. 20, 26, 30, 36 ; Shah of 
Delhi, 78 ; Sultan, 7n.; Yazdi, Mulla, 
133, 134. 

Muhammeulan, histones, 4 ; A. not a, 
146; law, 169; governments, 288j 
temperance, 296 ; poets, 302; aichi- 
teoture, 316 (See ‘Muslim’). 

Muhammadans, hardships of, 120,266. 

Muhsin Fani, 343 r. 

Muinu-d din, Khwaja, Baint,42, 69, 73. 

Mukarrab (Muqarrab) Khan of Asir- 
garh, 201 , 216, 271. 

Mukhtasar of Bayazid, 341. 

Mulla Du-piyaza, 2C0n, 362. 

Mullas, punished, 134. 

Multan, Suba, 176. 

Mtingir (Monghyr), 92, 134, 

Mun’im Khan, Khan Khanan, 21, 25, 
37,40,43,44, 66 , 89-92 102; bridge 
of, 303. 

Mmtakhabu-t Tawarikh of Bewlaoni ,338. 
Murad, Sultan, prince, birth of, 73 ; 
pupil of Jesuits, 126, 138, 146 ; on 
active service, 142; m the Deccan, 
192, 194, 196 ; died 196. 

Murtaza Khan—Shaikh Karid Bokhaii, 
f.p. 193 ; at Aj^ra, 230, 233. 

Musalmans of Bihar and Bengal, 132. 

Music, A.’a taste for, 45, 247, 306. 

Musicians at Court, 306. 

Muslim, saints, 73, 130, 338 ; calendar, 
94 ; doctors, 116, 127 ; law, 128; 
ritual, 144; formula of the faith, 146 ; 
religion 209; A. at one time a ration¬ 
alizing, 263; schools, 280. (See ‘Mu- 
hamm^an.*) 

Musters, false, 266. 

Mutilation, punishment of, 276, 277. 

Mutton, price of, 284. 

MuttraaMathura, a.v, 

Muzaffar Husain, Mirza, 111 : Khan 
Turbati, 86 , 132, 133, 136, 268 ; 
Saiyid, envoy to Portuguese, 147; 
Shah, King of Gujarat, castured. 79; 
death of, 149,179 
My«tloA.a,nd,268. 


MyatioB often intenaely practical, 288. 

Nadim Khan Kukaltash (Koka), ISa. 
Taganka, duties of, 277. 

Nagarohain, hunting lodge, 54, 66,314 
Nagari, near Cbitor, 62a. 
NagarkotaKengra, q.n. 

Nagaur, buildings at, 74. 
NahrwalawAnhtrwaia, q.v, 

Nandod (Nadot), battle of, 149. 

Naqqairdi (nakkara) khanan, musiciana* 
gallery, 267. 

Narnaul, town, 112. 

Nar Singh, misreading for Bir Singh, 
qji., 221n. 

Narwor, town, 38, 63, 123. 

NaOa'lik script, 309. 

Jfawatna {nasaratna) 'nine jewels', (1) 
A.’s nine friends, 260n., 362; (2) nine 
Hindi poets, 364. 

Nausari, Parsee centre.l 16, 117r,218, 123. 
Nepal, missionaries in, 346. 

Newbery (Newberie), Join, merchant, 
78, 164,165, 214, 348, 349. 

New style, 234n., 238. 

Nicotiana, genus of tobacco plants, 297. 
Nimkhar, in Oudb, 63. 

Nizamu-d din, (1) Ahmad, historian 
and Bakbsbi, 4.149; 176 r.. 179, 330 ; 
(2) Auliya, Shaikh and saint, 47. 

Noer, Count von, Kaiser Akbar, 334. 
Noronba, Dom Antonio de, Portuguese 
viceroy, 97. 

Notts on Afghanistan by Raverty, 341, 
366. 

Nurjahan, empress, 82. 

Nurses of AkW, 14. 

Nuru-1 Hakk, Shaikh bi8tormn,193R,340. 
Nushirwan, King of Persia, 61 

Oaths, of little account, 276ii, 

Ogilby, Asia, (1673), 200ii. 

Oldham, Wilton, revenue expert, 272. 
Old style, 234it., 238. 

Olearius, Voyages and Travels of the 
Ambassadors, 362. 

Omar (’Umar), Khalif, 48. 

’Omrah', corruption of *umara, 264. 
Opium, trade in 78n., 297 ; post inflision 
of, 82; used by A., 244; consumption 
of, 294, 295. 

Oranus, Jesuit author, 346. 

Ordeal, Hindu trial by. 250. 
Ordinances, special, 377. 

OrietUe Conquistado by de Sousa, 121ii., 
123 r., 347. 

Orissa, independent, 23 ; annexed, 178. 
Oxen, prohibition of slaughter of, 277. 
Oxua river, 7. 

I^admini, princes, 66ff. 

Painting, in reign of A., 810>13. 

Pstni, ooin, 881* 
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Pdithaa on Godavari, 226. 

Pakhlisa Hazara District, 17Sn., 178. 

Palos treOf 66n. 

PaUtana in Kathiawar. 119. 

Pandua, buildings at, 105a. 

Panipat, first battle of, 9; second battle 
of, 29-30 ; town, 139. 

Panjab, fertility of, 286. 

Panj Pahari mounds, 91. 

Pantheistic ideas, 95. 

Porasdi, land left fallow, 271. 

Pargana {pergmnah)— 'barony’, 90; 
defined,290. 

Pami Afghans, 186. 

Paronkh, fight at, 3 >. 

Parses religion, 116 ; tower of silence, 
186 i religion with A., 1, 116, 355. 

Parshad, Rana of’Umarkot. 10. 

Partap Singh, Rana of Mewar, 66, 106- 
110 225. 

Parviz, Prince, 227, 230, 238. 

Pat in Sind, 10. 

Patan (Patan) in Gujarat, 3-1, 84, 181; 
cotton cloths made at, 297. 

Patna taken, 90. 

Patta Rathor, 63, 66-9. 

Paul, order ofasJesuits, q.v., 12ln. 

Payal (Pael), town, 141. 

Pegu, 79, 

Penalties in use, 277. 

Pereira. Father Julian, 97. 

Perez, Dominic, interprets, 125. 

Persepolis, 13. 

Persia, Humoyun in. 12 ; Kazwin in, 
211 ; monarchy in, 255 ; domes in, 
328. 

Persian, historian, 4, 5, 337 fol.; A.*8 
mother a, 7 ; language spoken at A.’s 
court, 8; Sufi poets, 348; bureaucracy 
263, 263; land revenue, 273 ; painters 
309. 

Perusohi, Jesuit author, ISOn., 345. 

Peshawar, Humayun, built fort at, 20; 
burnt, 143. 

Pestilence, in Gujarat, 93 ; at Gaur, 
102, dogs the steps of famine, 287 
289. 

Peter the Great, compared with A., 
246. 

Petitions, presentation of, 278. 

Pictorial art. Indo-Persian, 309. 

Pictures, Christian, 125; signed, 310 ; 
by Hindu artists, 312. 

Pigeon flying, 16. 

Pigeons kept by A., 246. 

Pilgrimage to Mecca, 81, 96. 

Pilgrim taxes remitted, 47. 

Primenta, Father, Jesuit author, 346. 

Pii^eiro, Father: S,J., 169, 187, 188, 
208, 210; as diplomatist, 23%t. { 

Pir Muhammad Shirwani, 27 b., 30, 88 , I 
86,36-37,40,42,63. 

Pb* Panjal (Pantsal) range, 173, 1*76, I 


Plague bubonic, 289. 

Flantyn’s Bible, 126. 

Poets or versifiers, 301. 

Poisoning, stories of, 212, 218. 

Pokharan, town, 181a. 

PolaJ, land continuously oAltivated, 271. 

Police in A.’s time, 299. 

Polo, game. 66, 246. 

Pope, the, projected mission to, 146 ; 
A.’s interest in, 208. 

Poppy, cultivated of, 244, 

Porcelain, Chinese, 298. 

Portraits, 8, 312 ; of A., 360-2; of bis 
friends, 362. 

Ports, 298. 

Portuguese, power, 23, 41 ; of Cam- 
bay, 79; of Surat, 81, 97; A.’s hostility 
to the nation, 190,191, 214; officers at 
Asirgarh, 201,204 ; clothes worn by 
A.. 242 ; mirtsionariea, list of, 346. 

Post, infusion of opium, 82. 

Potatoes, 292. 

Prayag (Paya)=s Allahabad, q.v,, 161. 

Price, Major, trausl. spurious Memoirs 
of Jahangir, 343. 

Prices, regulation of, 277 ; low in A’.s 
time, 282 ; compared with modern, 
286. 

Printing in India, 308. 

Purchas, PUigrinus, and Piligrimage, 349. 

Queens, Rajput, 74 ; A.’8 seal kept by 
one of the, 21 On. 

Quetta, 12, 177n., 186 

Raohol, printing press at, 308. 

Rags, musical, 45.*; 

Ra'iyatwari, see Ryotwaree. 

Raja 'Ali Khan of Khande8h,x78; killed, 
195. 

Rajapur, 303. 

Rajmanal, official records at, 2 ; Hills, 
92; battle of, 104; Man Singh's official 
capital, 174, 

Rama, hero, 303. 

Ramayan, Hindi poem, 303. 

Ramayana of Vaimiki, translated, 307. 

Ramchand, Raja of Bhatha. 46, 72. 

Rameharit-manas, Hindi poem, 303, 364. 

Rom Das (Ramdas), (1) Kaohhwaha 
Baja, 232 ;'(2} musician, 306. 

Ranjit Singh, illiterate, 31, 246b. 

Ranthambhor, fortress, 32, 70, 363. 

Rathor clan, 64. 

Raverty, PfoUs ob Afghmastan, 341, 366. 

Ravi river, bridged, 142 ; foMed, 144. 

Razmmma, the Mahabkarata in Persian, 
407. 

Record-rooms, 1, 99. 

Relaeam do Eqtubaft by Monserrate, 345. 

Remistions of revenue, 274. 

Revenue system M A., 272 ; amount of 
A.’8, 276. 
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Bhinooeros, distribution of, 290, 291. 
BivassBhatha, 45, 72. 

Boads, not good, 300. 

Bodgera, rough catalogues of coins by, 
368, 369. 360. 

Boe, Sir T., and Tom Coryate, 284 
at Mandu, 299 ; Tht Embassy, 349. 
Bogers, transl. genuine Memoirs of 
Jahangir, 343. 

BborisRurhi, q.o., 170r. 

Bohtaa, fortress, (1) in Bihar, 88 , 111, 
(2) In Panjab. 88r., 138, 142, 175,178. 
Boshaniyya sect, 172. 

Rukaiya Begaoi, 18. 

Rupee, cxolwage value of, 275fl., 282, 
283. 

Bupmati, concubine of Baz Bahadur, 
37, 43. 

Burhi, on Indus, 176n, 

Russian slaves redeemed, 147. 

Ryotwaree revenue system, 212. 

Sabarmati river, 85. 

Sabians, Christians of St, John, I16n, 
Sttdr-i Sudur, office of, 31, 148, 260. 

Sadr .Tahan, Mir or Miran, 169, 1.59 b., 
320n., 230, 231 b.. 238. 

Saffron cultivation, 172. 

Sagarji, Rajput, lO'i. 

Sahib-i hal, doGned, 94. 

Saiyid (Sayyid) ’Ali, Mir, 31. 

Sakhar (Sukkur), on Indus, 176«. ^ 
Saldanha, Ayres de, Portuguese viceroy 
208. 

Salim, (1) Prince, breamo emperor 
Jahangir, 65; birth of, 73, 76, 76; 
palace of mother of, 76 ; circumcised, 
89 : not at battle of Gogunda, 108 
on Kabul expedition, 138, 143 : mar¬ 
riage of, 182 } roverenoed the Virgin 
Mary, 183, 188, 210-11; attentive to 
Jesuits, 191, 210; noorly killed by 
lioness, 194; in rebelliou, 200, 206, 
207, 208, 219 ; met Mildonball, 212 
weary waiting for crown, 218; arrest 
ed by A., 230, 237-40 ; his servants 
quarrelled with Khusru’.s 232 ; Ids 
succession disputed, 232;flayed a man 
alive, 277 b. ; scandalous story about, 
360 ; succession of, 361; Gladwin on, 
366 ; Salimi coins of, 360 ; portrait of, 
301 i (2) Chishti, Shaikh, 73, 74, 75 ; 
tomb of, 321: (3) Sfaahss Islam Shah 
Sur, f.s. 

Salima Saltan Begam, 30, 96, 224. 
Salivahan, Raja, physician, 230, 230. 
Salt,^Range, 19 ; trade in, 297. 
Samukand, tombs at, 316. 

Sanga, Bana, 9, 61. 

Sanskrit history of A., 364, 

Sanyasis, fight of, 66 . 

Sarais on main roads, 300. 

Sarangpur, battle of, 87; Jesuits at, 123. 


Sarhind, see Sihrind. 

Sarkar, defined, 276. 

Sarkfaej, battle of, 149. 

Sarnal, fight at. 174. 

Satgaon, near Hugli, 78b., 92, 97 ; trade 
and oustoms duties of, 297, 298. 

Sati Burj at Mathura, 316, 358. 

Satpura hills or range, 124,196. 
Satrunjaya, Jain holy hill, 119, 368. 
Sayurghal, defined, 148, 

Sayyid, defined, 94. 

Sayyidpnr. town, 90. 

Schools, 280. 

Security of life and property, 299. 

Seer (sir) a weight, 282. 

Settlement Department, 267. 
'Settlements’ of land revenues, 136. 
Sbadman, inroad of, 138, 140a. 
Shahabad, in Kamal District, 139. 

Shah ’Abbas of Persia, prohibited 
tobacco, 297. 

ShnhbazKhan Kambu, 98, 111 134, 218. 
Shah Beg (Khan), 186, 295. 

Shah Begam-, wife of Prince Salim. 
162, 226. 

Shahjahan, 9, 34, 68; regained and lost 
Kandahar, 186 ; policy of, 267. 

Shah Kuli Mabram, 29, 103, 137. 

Bhah M»n:«ur, Kbwaju, 111, 112, 132, 
134, 135, 136, 137b. 137. 

Shahrukki coiu, IOb. 

Shnhrukh Mirza, of Badakhahan, 196. 
Shah Shuja, 98b. 

Shaikh, defined, 94. 

Shaikh, Ahmad Sufi, 166b. 

Shaikh Farid Bokhari, 193, 197n>, 199. 
Shaikhu-1 IslamaSalim Chishti, f.s., 94. 
Shal-Mestan (Mastong), 12. 

Shamanism, 161b. 

Sbarosu-d din Muhammad, 16, 40, 43. 
44, 70. 

Sharif, Amir-1 Uumara, 113b. 

Sharif Khan, vizier, 310. 

Skast symbol, 166. 

Shergnrh fortress. 111. 

Sher Maudal, building, 21. 

Sberpiir Atai, battle of, 218. 

Sher Shah, 9, 21, 86, 88, roads of. 300. 
Shia, Sultans of Deccan, 196 ; sect of 
Persia, 12, 31, 309, 

Shihabu-ddin (Shihab Khan), 32 44, 
67, 70, 86, 86b, 120b., 149, 268, 269. 
Shuja’at Khan of Malwa, 36. 

Shukru-n niaa, daughter of A., 73. 

Sibi (Siwi), 177b., 186. 

Siddhiohandra, Jain, 119. 

Sidi *AIi Rais, admiral, 22. 

Sihrind (Sirhind), battle of, 21, 23. 
Sihwan (Sehwoa), fortrees, 177. 

Sijdah, ceremony, 169. 

Sikandara (Seoundra), tomb of Maryam, 
zamoniat, 42; mausoleum of A. at, 
237,316. 
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Sikandar Khan, rebel, 58; Sur, 22, 25, 
28 32 

Sikhs and Raja Birbal, 171. 

Silver largely imported, 298. 

Sind, desert. 10 ; independent, 23; 

conquest of. 176, 177. 
Sipahfalttr=>subadar, f.v., 136, 275. 
SirhindssSihrind, q.v., 141. 

Sironj, in Took State, 123, 221. 

Sisodia royal hout-e. Cl, 64. 

Sistan (Seistan), 13, 

Sita, heroine, 302. 

Sivristan, 177n. 

Slau^^hter of cattle, 277. 

Smith, E.W., works of, 367; V.A., 
History of Pine Art, 357. 

Smoking, ointom of, 297. 

Suih, clairsification of, 271. 

Sonpat, town, 139, 140. 

Sorath, Seikar, ports m, 298. 

Sousa, de. Orients Conqmstado, 121a., 
12.tn., 347. 

Spain, projicted embassy to, 146. 

Spioo islaiifls, trade with, 213. 

Spu‘s, or deceotives, 277. 

Spitillt, Jesuit author, 180r. 

Srinajar, capital of Kaslirair, 173, 176. 
Staff of a Suba, 135-3u. 

State piipLTK, 2-3 
Statintics of Ain-i AAbari, 280. 

Stevi'iw {Stephens’, Rev. 'rhoinas, S.J., 
ltt3, le*. 214. 

Stevenson, Mra,, TAe Heart of Jainism, 
120 n. 

Stewart, Major tranal. Juuhar, 342 j 
wrote Hiitory of Bengal, 3.’)4. 

Story, James, painter, 164. 

Stupa, Jain, IvO. 

Style, old and new. 125r. 

Svetambara Jains. 110r., 119r. 

Sweet potato, 292. 

Subadar, defined, 275. 

Subas, twelve formed, 135, 269; increas¬ 
ed to fifteen, 273. 

Sufi schools, 93 ; poets, 243, 253. 

Sugar, trade in, 297. 

Suicide, on death of a relative, 202r. 
Sukkurs=Sakkar, q»v,, 176r. 

Sulaiman, (1) Kirani (Kararani), of 
Bengal, 88 , 94, 331r. ; (2) Mirza, of 
Badaktishan, 25, 94,103. 

Sultan (Sultanam) Begam, 12, 

Sultan Khwaja, Mir Haji, 98, 97. 
Sultanpur, (1) near Biiahri in Oudb, 
fight at, 131n.; (2) in W. Khandesh, 
123 

Sun worship, 116r., 117, 118, 171. 
Sunargoon, ^rt and manufactures of, 
229, 297. 

Sung period ware, 299, 

Supa, battle near, 195, 261. 

Sur kings, 23, 2a. 

Surat, siege of, 80 ; murder of Portu* 


gueae at, 145,147 ; harbour, 298. 

Sur Das, poet, 306, 306. 

Surjan Rao, 70. 

Suttee (rail), prevented, 143 ; partially 
prohibited, 277. 

Suwat rank, 264. 

Suwat (Swat) river, 168. 

Tabakat-i Akbari, 339. 

Tabarbindh. fortress, 34. 

Tahmasp Shah, of Persia, 43, 111. 

Takmil'i Akbamama, 236r., 338. 

Talikota, Kattle of, 161. 

Taloda, town, 123. 

Tamerlane, s/-e Timur. 

Tanab—jarib or mcasuring-olain, 270r. 

Tanda (Tanra),former capital of Bengal, 
88 , 102r.; cotton mart at, 207. 

Tankah {tanka), value of, 99r. 

Tansen, Miyan, singer and rnusioian, 
36,45, 72, 260«.; ac Gwalior, 306; 
portraits of, 362. 

Tapti river. 80 ; valley, 178. 

Tardi Bog Khan, 11, 12, 20. 32. 

Tarikh-i Alfi, history, 185, 340. 

Tarikh i Humayun, 341. 

Tarikh-i Khandm-i Timuriyah, MS., 67r., 
247r. 

Tarikh-i Ma'asumi, I77n. 

Tarikh-i Salatin Afaghana, 341. 

Turkhau, tide, 177r. 

TattassThuthah, q.v., 176r. 

Tauhid Ilahi=1)111 Ilalii, q.v , 164. 

Tavares, Piein*, 98. 

Tazkiratu-l Waki'it, 341. 

Teliagarhi Pass, 92. 103. 

Tetnpernnee in India, 294. 

Terry, Rev. E., at Mandu, 291; on 
Asaf, Khan’s banquet, 293 ; on gen¬ 
eral Bobtiety, 295; on low customs 
duties, 298 ; usually travelled safely, 
299; A Voyage to East India, 350. 

Tbanesar, fight at. 56; hailing-place, 139. 

Thar and Pai-kar District, lOn. 

Thasra, town, SUn, 

Thathab, in Siiul, 10, 176, 177. 

Thesaurus Return Jndiearum, by Du Janie, 
346. 

Thomas, E., on coinage and revenue 
of A., 338. 

Thomason, Directions to Collectors, 273. 

Throne pillar, 322, 323r. 

Tibet, Jesuit missions to. 187, 209, 346, 
346. 

Tibetan block-printing, 308r. 

TieiFenthaler, Father, 66. 

Timur, illiterate, 246}i.; tomb of, 315. 

Tobacco, mtroduction of, 295; in British 
India, 297. 

Tod, Annals and AnUquiiies of Rtgtudhan, 
5. 64, 353. 

Todar Mall, (1) HaqiH, first mention of, 
53 ; at sie^ of Chitor, 62; at Surat, 
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BO; made *Betitlement* of Gujarat, 86, 
1268 ; in finance department, 86 ; A.’s 
best general, 89; on service in Bengal, 
91, 103 ; refused to sign treaty, 93 ; 
102; reforms of, 99, 100 ; at battle of 
Rajmahal, 104 ; governor of Gujarat, 
111 ; in charge of Bengal mint, 112 ; 
besieged in Mungir, 134 ; suppressing 
rebellion in Bengal, 135 ; death and 
character of, 175, 335; principles of 
'settlement*, 270; (2) morohont, 303 r. 

Toleration of A., 305. 

Towns, of A.’s empire, 286. 

Transoxiona, A.’s designs on, 177, 105, 
207, 

Treasure left by A., 262. 

Treasury arrangements, 272. 

Takaroi, battle of, 92, 102. 

Tulsi Das, poet, 303-305, 364. 

Tungabbodra river, 25, 41. 

TuransTraiisuxiana, f v., 177, 195. 

Turki language, 8. 

Turks, 7, 8. 

Tutors of A., 16. 

Twyul—jagir, q.v , 148b. 

Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, 342, 

Twist, J. van, on A.’s treasure, 351. 

Udaipur, now capital of MevFar, 62, 107. 

Udai Singh, (1) Rana of Chitor, 61, 63, 
66, 66, 105; (2), Mota Raja, 163. 

Ujjain, city, 123. 

*Ulama, defined, 04 ; quarrels of, 116. 

*UmaTa, defined, 264. 

Umarkot. birthplace of A., 10, 11, 13. 
176 r. 

’Umar Shaikh, 7 b 

Unauagor (Uunatpur) in Kathiaaar 120. 

Urasa—Hazara District, 176a. 

Urdu-language, 8. 

'Usman Khan, rebel, 218. 

Uzbogs, 8, 161, 177. 

Vakil, or prime minister, 260. 

Valabhi, Rajas of, 61. 

Varnagar, town, 60. 

Vaz, Father Anthony, S.J., 97o. 

Vega, Father Christopher di, S.J., 183. 


Venice glass, 299. 

Victoria Memorial collection, 363. 

V^ijayanagar, kingdom, 23, 41 ; &U of, 
161 ; harem at, 261 r. 

Vijayaseua Suri, Jain, 119. 

Virgin Mary, picture of, 183 ; devotion 
of A. to, 188, 194; devotion of Prince 
Salim to, 209. 

Vizier, or finance minister, 260. 

Vost, on tare coins, 369. 

Wages in A.’s reign, 281 foil, 

Wejibu-l 'arz defined, 27 b. 

Wakiat, letters of Sliaikh Faizi, 342, 

Wall, custom of brcfiking, at funeral, 236 

VV'at^^rworks, 323. 

Wazir Juiuil, rebel, 133. 

Wights and measures regulated, 277. 

Wheat, price of, 288 foil. 

V^'nitchead, Catalogue ojCoins in Punjab 
Museum, 359. 

Wicquefort, do, edited Mandelslo, 362. 

Wikaya of Asad Beg, 340. 

Winter, the rainy seaeon, 202n. 

Witnesses, dihiegaidcd, 276. 

Wri ht, H. N., Catalogue of Mughai Coins, 
359. 

Xavier, (1) Saint Francis, 187;(2) Father 
Jerome, 187, 188, 193, 198-200, 202-6; 
works by, 210; intrigues of, 210 b. ; 
letter of, 227, 238; on A.’s death, 233; 
Persian writings of, 348 ; a political 
agent, 350. 

Yabiaganj ward, Lucknow, 358. 

Yakub Khan of Kashmir, 173, 

Yusuf Khan, Sultan of Kashmir, 166, 
172, 173, 174b. 

Yusufzi tribe, wars with. 167-170, 172. 

ZahnlUian, A.’s designs on, 207 b. 

Zaiu Khan Kokaltush, 168, 174. 

Zamania, town, 89. 

Zat rank, 201. 

Z^orottstrianism, Iranian, 8; infiuenoe on 
A. of. 110-118. 

Zubdatu-t Tawarikh, a history, 340. 
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. Akbar and I'rincc Salim 













3. Abii-I T'azl 
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Plate IV 
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Plate V 



7. Sjkandra, Akbar’s Tomb, inlaid stonework on entrance gatcwya 



8. Agra Fort 
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Plate VII 



11. Fatehpur Sikri. the Diwan-i-Khas, interior with pillar 



12. Mughal miniature painting, probably depicting the construction of 
the Elenhant Gateway of Agra Fort (painted eir. 1580) 























13. Mughal miniature painting, depicting building under 
construction (painted cir. 1580) 
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Plate, XI f 



18. Fajehpur Sikri. Jami Masjid, central mihrah 



19. Fatehpur Sikri, Jami Masjid, interior showing brackets 




Fatehpur Sikri, Buland Durwaza, exterior (1575-6) 21. Fatehpar Sikri, Buland Darwaja, interior view 






22. Agra. Tomb of I‘timad-iid-Daula, detail of inla> 







23. ratehpur Sikri, Tomb of Shaikh Salim C hishti 



24. Delhi. Tomb of Humayiin (1564) 
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25. Jaipur, Amber, Ck>artyard of Durbar Hall 











